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LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 
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MARY II. 


QUEEN-REGNANT OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 


CHAPTER V, 


[HE most propitious gales that ever speeded a favourite of fortune to 
he possession of a throne, attended Mary princess of Orange in her short 
ransit from the port of the Brill to the mouth of her native Thames. 
she arrived there, giowing in health, and overflowing with joyous spirits, 
rilliant in person, and smiling with success. She had recently been 
reated by convention joint sovereign with her husband ; they were not yet 
roclaimed, as their signatures to the Bill of Rights were expected in 
eturn for the election which elevated them to her father’s throne. 
Mary brought in her train her domestic rival, Elizabeth Villiers, whom 
he had neither the power nor the moral. courage to expel from her 
lousehold. William of Orange had not dared to outrage public opinion 
n England, by making this woman the companion of his expedition 
gainst his consort’s father; but as he by no means intended to break his 
onnection with her, his wife was doomed to the mortification of chape- 
oning her from Holland. Subservient to conjugal authority in all 
hings, Mary submitted even to this degradation. The success of William 
ind Mary was not a little accelerated by the publication of an absurd 
rophecy, which affected to have described the tragic death of Charles I., 
he restoration of Charles I., and ended by declaring “that the next 
cing would go post to Rome;” all of which was to happen “ when there 
vere three queens of England at the same time.” ‘The three queens 
vere expounded to mean herself, Catharine of Braganza, and Mary 
scatrice. 

Embarking at the Brill, Monday, February 10, the Orange queen was 


1 Lamberty, vol {. p. 371. 
VOL, VI, B 


2 Mary 11. [ 1689. 


at the Nore February 12, 1689: her landing is graphically delineated 
in the second of the contemporary Dutch paintings at Hampton-court. 
A group of English courtiers are bowing down before the princess; her 
page is laden with her large orange cloak, which sweeps the ground. 
Her gown is very low round the bosom, looped down with strings of 
pearls ; her hair is dressed with lofty cornettes of orange ribands and 
aigraffes of pearls ; the purple velvet robe shows an ostentatious-looking 
orange petticoat. Orange banners are borne before the princess, and 
about her. Her tall lord chamberlain, hat in hand, is directing her at- 
tention to her grand state charger, which is richly caparisoned with purple 
velvet saddle, and housings emblazoned with the crown and royal arms 
of Great Britain, and led by her master of the horse, Sir Edward Villiers. 
Girls are strewing flowers. Mary is attended by her Dutch lady of 
honour, in lofty stiff head-gear and thin long waist. ‘The princess made 
a land journey to Greenwich, where Anne and her spouse received her 
at the palace.t The royal sisters met each other “ with transports of 
affection,” says lady Churchill, “ which soon fell off, and coldness en- 
sued.” But not then ; both Mary and Anne were too much elated with 
their success to disagree in that hour of joy and exultation—joy so 
supreme, that Mary could not dissemble it. The royal barge of her 
exiled father was waiting for her at Greenwich-palace stairs, and, amidst 
a chorus of shouts and welcomes from throngs of spectators, she with 
her sister were in a short time rowed to Whitehall-stairs, where she 
landed, and took possession of her father’s palace.? Her husband, for 
the first time since his invasion, came to Whitehall,® throwing on the 
daughter of the exiled king the odium of the first occupation of his 
palace,” # 

Four writers, who all profess to be eye-witnesses of her demeanour, 
have each recorded what they saw : one of them, a philosophical observer, 
Evelyv ; another, an enemy, lady Churchill; a third, a panegyrist, Old- 
mixon; and the fourth an apologist, her friend Bumet. Each wrote 
unknown to the other. “ She came into Whitehall, jolly as to a wedding,” 
wrote Evelyn, “‘sceming quite transported with joy.” Some of Mary’s 
party to shield her from the disgust that eye-witnesses felt at her 
demeanour, declared she was acting a part that bad been sternly 
prescribed her by her husband. Her partisan, Oldmixon, enraged at 
these excuses, exclaimed, “If they had seen her as I did, they would 
not have ventured to report such falsity ; so far from acting a part 
not natural to her, there was nothing in her looks which was not 
as natural and as lovely as ever there were charms in woman,” ® 
Lady Churchill, in her fierce phraseology, speaks of what she witnessed 
without the slightest compromise, and as her assertions are borne out by 


1 Oldmixcn, ? Conduct of the Duchess of Marlborough. * Lamberty. 
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@ person respectabie as Evelyn, she may be believed: “ Queen Mary : 
wanted bowels; of this she gave unquestionable proof the first day she 
came to Whitehall. She ran about it, looking into every closet and 
couveniency, and turning up the quilts of the beds, just as people do at 
‘an ino, with no sort of concern in her appearance. Although at the 
_time I was extremely caressed by her, I thought this strange and unbe- 
coming conduct; for whatever necessity there was of deposing king 
James, he was still her father, who had been lately driven from that very 
chamber, and from that bed; and if she felt no tenderness, I thought, 
‘at least, she might have felt eave or even pensively sad, at so melan- 
choly a reverse of fortune. But I kept these thoughts in my own 
breast, not even imparting them to my mistress, the princess Anne, to 
whom I could say anything.” As the conduct of her mistress had been 
still more coarse and unnatural than that of her sister, lady Churchill 
knew that she could not blame one without reflecting severely on the 
other. 

The following apology, made by her friend Burnet,? weighs more 
against Mary thar the bold attack of her sister’s favourite. “She put 
on an air of great gaiety when she came to Whitehall. I confess I was 
one of those who censured her in my thoughts. I thought a little more 
seriousness had done as well when she came into her father’s palace, and 
was to be set on his throne the next day. I had never seen the least 
indecency in any part of her deportment before, which made this appear 
to me so extraordinary that, afterwards, I took the liberty to ask her, 
‘How it came, that what she saw in so sad a revolution in her father’s 
person had not made a greater impression on her? She took this 
freedom with her usual goodness, and assured me ‘that she felt the sense 
of it very lively in her thoughts ;’ but she added, ‘that the letters which 
had been writ to her had obliged her to put on a cheerfulness, in which 
she might, perhaps, go too far, because she was obeying directions.’ ” 
Thus did queen Mary throw from herself the blame of that unfeeling 
levity, which had revolted even the coarse minds of Burnet and lady 
Churchill; but surely the commands of her partuer had reference only 
to the manner in which she acted the part of royalty while the eyes of 
her new subjects were upon her; it did not dictate her glee when she 
examined into the state of the goods that had fallen into her grasp on 
the evening of her arrival, and betimes in the succeeding morning. He 
might prescribe the grimace he chose to be assumed in her robes, but not 
her proceedings in her dressing-gown, before her women were on duty. 
“She rose early in the morning,” says Evelyn, who had a relative in 
waiting on her, “and in her undress, before her women were up, went 
about from room to room, to see the conveniences of Whitehall. She 


1 Conduct of Sarah Duchess of Marlborough, p. 26. ? Burnet’s Own Time. 
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slept in the same bed where the queen of James II. had slept, and within 
a night or two sat down to basset. She smiled upon all, and talked to 
everybody, so that no change seemed to have taken place at court as to 
queens, save that infinite throngs of people came to see her, and that she 
went to our prayers. Her demeanour was censured by many. She 
seems to be of a good temper, and she takes nothing to heart.” Mary 
took possession not only of her father’s house, but of all the personal 
property of her step-mother which had been left in her power, among 
others a cabinet of silver filigree: “It belonged,” says Evelyn;! “to our 
queen Mary, wife of James II., and which, in my opinion, shouid have 
been generously sent ”—honestly, would have been the more appropriate 
term. ‘The case was uglier, since her old father had sent by Mr. Hayes 
—a servant kinder to him than his own child—a request for his clothes 
and his personal property, which her uncle, lord Clarendon, with a sad 
and gore heart observes “ was utterly neglected.” 

The morrow was appointed for the proclamation in London of the 
elected sovereigns, although it was Ash-Wednesday. The first day of 
Lent was then kept as one of deep humiliation: strange indeed did the 
pealing of bells, the firing of cannon, and the flourishing of drums seem 
on that day, which was most inclement, with dismal down-pouring of 
wet.? All London was, however, astir, and the new queen earlier than 
any one. About noon on Ash-Wednesday, February 18, 1689, Wil- 
liam and Mary proceeded in state-dresses, but without any diadems, 
from the interior of the palace of Whitehall to the Banqueting-house, and 
placed themselves in chairs of state under the royal canopy, as described 
in a letter written by lady Cavendish, the daughter of the celebrated 
lady Rachel Russell.3 ‘When the lords and commoners had agreed upon 
what power to take away from the king, my lord Halifax, who is chair- 
man, went to the Banqueting-house, and in a short speech desired Wil- 
liam and Mary, in the name of the lords, to accept the crown. The 
prince of Orange answered in a few words, the princess made curtsies, 
They say, when they named her father’s faults, she looked down as if 
she were troubled.”—* It was expected,” said Evelyn, “ that both, 
especially the princess, would have showed some reluctance, seeming, 
perhaps, of assuming her father’s crown, and made some apology, testi- 
fying regret; but nothing of the kind appeared.” 

As soon as their signatures were affixed to the Bill of Rights, William 
and Mary were proclaimed William III. and Mary IL, sovereign king 
and queen of England, France, and Ireland. ‘‘ Many of the churchmen,” 
resumes the young lady Cavendish, ‘‘ would not have done it on that 


/ 
1 Evelyn’s Diary. was addressed to her cousin, Mrs, Jane Alling- 
2 Clarendon Diary. ton, whom, in the fashion of that day, she 
3 The letter is extant, in the collection of calls Silvia, and herself Dorinda. She gives, 
the duke of Devonshire: I saw, however, it will be seen, romantic names to that very 
oniy the first portion of the original MS, It unsentimental pair, William and Mary. 
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day, because it was Ash-Wednesday. I was at the sight, and, as you 
may suppose, very much pleased to see Ormanzor and Fhenixana pro- 
claimed king and queen of England, instead of king James, my father’s 
murderer.! There were wonderful acclamations of joy, which, though 
they were very pleasing to me, they frightened me too; for I could not 
but think what a dreadful thing it would be to fall into the hands of the 
tabble—they are such a strange sort of people! At night, I went 
‘to court with my lady Devonshire [her mother-in-law], and kissed the 
queen’s hand, and the king’s also. There was a world of bonfires and 
candles in almost every house, which looked extreme pretty. The king 

is wonderfully admired for his great wisdom and prudence. He is a 
man of no presence, looks very homely at first sight: yet, if one looks 
long at him, he has something in his face both wise and good. As 
for the queen, she is really altogether very handsome; her face is 
agreeable, and her motions extremely graceful and fine. She is tall, but 
not so tall as the last queen [the consort of James II.]. Her room is 
mighty full of company, as you may guess.” At this memorable draw- 
ing-room, the princess Anne displayed her knowledge of the minute laws 
of royal etiquette. The attendants had placed her tabouret too near the 
royal chairs, so that it was partly overshadowed by the canopy of state. 
The princess Anne would not seat herself until it was removed to a cor~ 
rect distance from the state-chair of the queen her sister.? 

Queen Mary was neither so much engrossed by her inquisition into 
the state of the chattels her father had left in his apartments, nor by the 
triumph of her accession on that memorable Ash-Wednesday, as to 
leave neglected a delicate stroke of diplomacy, whereby she trusted 
to sound the real intentions of archbishop Sancroft. The conduct oj 
the primate was inscrutable to her consort and his courtiers. No cha- 
racter is so inexplicable to double dealers as the single-hearted. When 
archbishop Sancroft resisted the measures of James II., as tending to bring 
back the corruptions of Rome, no one of the Orange faction believed for 
a moment in his sincerity. William supposed that the primate and 
Mary would perfectly understand each other, and she had the same idea, 
and accordingly despatched Dr. Stanley and another of her chaplains to 
Lambeth, on the afternoon of the important proclamation-day, to crave 
for her archbishop Sancroft’s blessing. ‘The clerical messengers had, 
however, other motives besides this ostensible one; they were to attend 
service at the archbishop’s private chapel, observe whether king James 
and his son were prayed for, and bring the report to the new queen.® 

The archbishop’s chaplain, Wharton, went to his venerable master for 
directions as to “ what royal personages he was to pray for in the service 


1 The young lady, it must be remembered, 3 Life of Archbishop Sancroft, by Dr 
was the daughter of William lord Russell, D’Oyley. Wharton has likewise related 
2 MSS, of Anstis, Garter king-at-arms. these events in his curious Latin diary 
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for Ash-Wednesday afternoon.”—“ I have no new directions to give 
you,” replied the archbishop. Wharton had resolved to take the oath to 
William and Mary. He therefore affected to consider this injunction as 
a permission to use his own discretion, and prayed for the newly-elected 
sovereigns, The archbishop sent for him, in great displeasure, after 
service, and told him, “ that henceforth he must desist from this imno- 
vation, or leave off officiating in his chapel.” The expression of the 
archbishop in reproof of those who prayed for William and Mary was, 
“ that they would require to have the absolution repeated at the end ot 
the service, as well as at the beginning.” The archbishop then admitted 
the messengers sent at the request of the queen for his blessing. ‘“ Tell 
your princess,” answered the uncompromising primate, “ first to ask 
her father’s blessing; without that mine would be useless.”? The 
political ruse of requiring Sancroft’s benediction, is illustrative of Mary’s 
wily assumption of godliness ; and the response, of archbishop Sancrolt’s 
unswerving integrity in testing all such assumptions by the actions of 
the professor. 

As early as the second day of her reign, queen Mary manifested inimi- 
cal feeling towards her uncles. Clarendon-had retired to his seat in the 
country, for repose after his labours in the convention ; he was ill and 
heart-sick at the aspect of the times. He wrote an epistle, which, doubt- 
less, contained an unwelcome disquisition on filial duty, for lady Claren- 
don to deliver to the queen. ‘She asked my wife,” says Clarendon,? 
“¢What has he to do with the succession?’ Lady Clarendon assured 
her ‘ that he had acted for her and for her sister’s true interest.’ She 
moreover asked her majesty, ‘when she would please to see her uncle ” 
To which queen Mary replied, ‘I shall not appoint any time. Lady 
Clarendon asked ‘whether she forbade his visits?’ The queen said, ‘I 
have nothing to do to forbid anybody coming to the withdrawing-room, 
but I shall not speak in private to him.’ My brother,” continues lord 
Clarendon, “‘ told me that the new queen had refused to see him; but 
that he had kissed king William’s hand, who treated him civilly. My 
brother advised my wife not to deliver to the queen the letter I had 
written.” Three days afterwards, queen Mary refused to see the little 
daughters of her uncle Lawrence Hyde, earl of Rochester.$ 

The new queen showed her zeal for church reform, by expelling from 
her chapel at St. James’s “ several fiddlers,” who chiefly sustained the 
sacred music therein. Her majesty’s religious deportment at public 
worship gave general satisfaction, but the behaviour of her spouse scandal- 
ized all who saw him at church, where it was his pleasure to wear his 
hat. If ever he happened to be uncovered during the solemn recital of the 


t 
1 Two contemporaries, who certainly never authorities are the duke of Berwick, in his 
saw each other's historical reminiscences, Memoirs, and lord Dartmouth, in his Notes, 
relate this remarkable incident, but without * Clarendon Diary. 
marking the day when it occurred. These 3 Ibid. 
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liturgy, he invariably assumed his hat directly the sermon began. His 
partisans excused this conduct, by observing that such was the custom 
among the Dutch congregations. They likewise pleaded that the Jews 
did the same;! but members of the church of England did not like 
the king’s irreverent demeanour a whit the better on account of the 
examples he followed. The queen’s suppression of “ fiddling” was uni- 


_versally approved, not so the hat of her Dutch partner. 


King William, thoroughly impatient of London air, and of all the 


ceremonies connected with his accession, hurried the queen away with 
him to Hampton-court. It was the custom for presentations to be made 


to the queen there after divine service. Lord Clarendon writes, “In the 


~ evening, March 3, 1689, my brother Lawrence told me that he had been 


to Hampton-court, where king William had, at last, presented him to 


the queen; but it was in the crowd, as she came from the chapel-royal 


in that palace. He kissed her hand, and that was all.”? 


The veteran diplomatist, Danby, was extremely sedulous in his visits 
to Lambeth, hoping to induce archbishop Sancroft to crown the new 
sovereigns. The archbishop refused, and, as well as the queen’s uncle 


lord Clarendon, persisted “that he could not take any new oath of 


allegiance.” Four of the bishops. who had been sent to the Tower 
by king James II., with two others of their episcopal brethren,’ and 


several hundreds of the lower English clergy—among whom may be 


reckoned the revered names of Beveridge, Stanhope, and Sherlock— 
followed the example of their primate, and forsook livings and property 
rather than violate their consciences.* By the great body of the people 
they were infinitely reverenced, but from the triumphant party they 


obtained the rather ill-sounding designation of non-jurors, or non- 


swearers. Queen Mary gave Sir Roger l’Estrange, a literary partisan of 
her father, the comnomen of Lying Strange Roger. Her majesty deemed 
it was an anagram of his name. Her late chaplain, Dr. Ken, bishop of 
Bath and Wells, expressed himself indignantly regarding her personal 
demeanour : he refused to quit his bishopric, or take the oaths to her. 
Queen Mary sarcastically observed, “ Bishop Ken is desirous of martyr- 
dom in the non-juring cause, but I shall disappoint him.” There was 
great political wisdom in this observation, yet there are few persons who 
would not have felt grieved at standing low in the estimation of a man, 
whose moral worth ranked so high as that of Ken. An early opportu- 
nity occurred for the queen to reward the revolutionary services of 
Burnet, by his promotion to the valuable see of Salisbury. Her majesty 

! Tindal’s Continuation, juring prelates who refused to take oaths of 

2 Clarendon Diary. allegiance to William and Mary. 

3 Archbishop Sancroft; Dr. Ken, bishop of 4 Lloyd, bishop of St. Asaph, and Tre- 
Bath and Wells; Dr. Francis Turner, bishop awry, bishop of Bristol, not only followed 
of Ely; Dr. Lake, bishop of Chichester; Dr. the revolutionary movement. but had been 


White, bishop of Peterborough; and Dr. its agents, 
Lloyd, bishop of Norwich, were the nop- 
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exercised her functions as the “dual head” of the church, by a personal 
exhortation to the following effect :—‘ That she hoped that I [Burnet] | 
would set a pattern to others, and would put in practice those notions 
with which I had taken the liberty sometimes to entertain her,” adding 
a careful proviso regarding Mrs. Burnet’s habiliments.’ All his notions 
were not popular. Burnet’s inaugural pastoral letter was condemned by 
parliament to be burnt by the common hangman, the new bishop 
having declared that William and Mary exercised their regal power by 
right of conquest—a distasteful clause to the victors of Solebay. The 
execution of Dr. Burnet’s pastoral letter was not the only case of the 
kind in this reign. The lords sentenced a book published by Bentley 
to be burnt by the common hangman in Old Palace-yard, entitled, 
“King William and Queen Mary Conquerors.” ? 

Though Mary had undoubtedly slept at Whitehall ever since the 
12th of February, the night of her arrival, when she occupied the exiled 
king her father’s chamber and bed, she did not obtain possession of the 
royal state suite, called, “The queen’s side,” till the 29th of that month, 
several days after her recognition as joint sovereign of Great Britain 
with William. The lord chamberlain’s books prove that William signed 
a formal order for her admission by his own sole and separate royal autho- 
rity, dated in the first year of his reign, directing “the earl of Dorset, 
his lord chamberlain, to give the queen access to her apartments in his 
palace of Whitehall,” excepting those which the king’s majesty had 
allotted otherwise, as marked by him in the margin. Thus the queen’s 
sovereign.rights did not even give her free possession of her own apart- 
ments, for a portion of them had by her husband been arbitrarily 
awarded to some other person. It is not difficult to surmise for 
whom these were destined by William.’ It is further to be noted, that 
William, in direct violation of the rights vested in his royal consort 
as joint sovereign of Great Britain, omitted her name in all the lord 
chamberlain’s orders and domestic warrants, which, till the spring of 
1690, are in his alone, without the slightest allusion to her regality. 

The former regalia with which the queens-consort were inaugurated 
was not deemed sufficiently symbolical of the sovereign power shared by 
Mary II., and a second globe, a sceptre, and a sword of state were made 
for her.4 An alteration of far greater import was effected in the corona- 
tion ceremony. The oath was altered decidedly to a Protestant tendency ; 
the sovereigns of England were no longer required to make their oath 


and practice diametrically opposite. 


1 MS. of Burnet, Harleian MSS. 

2 MS. Journal of the House of Lords, 1693. 

3 Lord-chamberlain’s books. At Kensing- 
ton, Elizabeth Villiers’ apartments were close 
to the king’s. “Conduct of the duchess of 
Marlborough.” 

4 Regal Records, by J. Planche, esq., Me- 
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nin, and above all, the abstract of the corona- 
tion-service forwarded to the princess Sophia 
at- Hanover, just after the coronation of 
James II., shows the coronation-oath before 
the alteration was made. King’s MSS. Brit. 
Museum, 
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brought many cares to the triumphant sovereigns. Just as their robing 
was completed, and they were about to form the Westminster-hall pro- 
cession, news arrived of the successful’ landing of James II. at Kinsale, 
in Ireland, and that he had taken peaceable possession of the whole 
island, with the exception of a few towns. At the same moment lord 
| Nottingham delivered to queen Mary the first letter her father had 
written to her since her accession. It was an awful one, and the time 
of its reception was awful. King James wrote to his daughter, “ That 
hitherto he had made all fatherly excuses for what had been done, and 

had wholly attributed her part in the revolution to obedience to her 

husband ; but the act of being crowned was in her own power, and if she 
"were crowned while he and the prince of Wales were living, the curse 
of an outraged father would light upon her, as well as of that God who 
has commanded duty to parents.” If queen Mary were not confounded 
by this letter, king William certainly was. Lord Nottingham, who re- 
corded the scene as an eye-witness, declares “ that king William forth- 
with thought fit to enter into a vindication of himself from having by 
harsh authority enforced the course of conduct which had brought on his 
wife her father’s malediction ;” and he took the opportunity of declaring, 
“ that he had done nothing but by her advice, and with her approba- 
tion.”? It was on this memorable occasion that, irritated by the ill news 
of her father’s formidable position, the queen recriminated, “ that if her 
father regained his authority, her husband might thank himself, for 
letting him go as he did.”* These words were reported to James II., 
who from that hour believed, to use his own words, ‘‘ that his daughter 
wished some cruelty or other to be perpetrated against him.” 

The alarming news of the arrival of her father in Ireland was commu- 
nicated to the princess Anne likewise, while she was attiring. The political 
prospects of the Orange party seemed gloomy, and the ladies at the toilet 
of the princess Anne, who had jeered and mocked at the birth of the dis- 
inherited prince, were now silent and subdued. Mrs. Dawson was on 
duty; she had been present at the birth of the exiled prince of Wales. 
The princess Anne, in the midst of the apprehensions of the moment, 
asked Mrs. Dawson “ whether she believed the prince of Wales was 
her brother or not ?”—*“‘ He is, madam, as surely your brother, the son 
of king James, and of his queen, as you are the daughter of the late 
duchess of York ; and I speak what I know, for I was the first person 
who received ye both in myarms.”* Mrs. Dawson had previously 
given the same solemn testimouy to Anne.’ Such conversations as 
these, occurring as they did at the actual robing for the coronation of 
Mary and her spouse, resemble more the passionate dialogue of tragedy, 

1 MSS. of lord Nottingham, Printed in 4 Memoirs of James IL; holograph in 
Dalrymple’s Appendix. 2 Thid. Macpherson’s Stuart Papers. 


3 Memoirs of James II,, edited by Stanier 5 Correspondence of the princess Anne and 
Clarke, vol. ii. p. 329. princess of Orange, Dalrymple’s Appendix. 
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where the identity of some princely claimant is discussed, than the dull 
routine of ceremonial in times closely approximating to our own, And 
then, as if to bring this drama of real life to a climax, the old exiled 
king, in his memoirs, after relating the horrid observation of his once- 
beloved Mary, bursts into the following agonizing exclamations: ‘‘ When 
he heard this, he perceived that his own children had lost all bowels, not 
only of filial affection, but of common compassion, and were as ready as 
the Jewish tribe of old to raise the ery, ‘ Away with him from the face 
of the earth!’ It was the more grievous, because the hand which gave 
the blow was most dear to him. Yet Providence gave her some share of 
disquiet too; for this news coming just at their coronation, put a damp 
on those joys. which had left no room ia her heart for the remembrance 
of a fond and loving father. Like another Tullia, under the show of 
sacrificing all to her country’s liberty, she truly sacrificed her honour, 
her duty, and even religion, to drive out a peaceful Tullius, and set up 
another Tarquin in his place.” 4 

The mere ceremonial of the coronation of Mary II. and William III. 
sinks into flat and vapid verbiage, after its introductory scenes of stormy 
passion. Who, after the awful malediction and the agonizing bewail- 
ment, where the tenderness of the parent is still apparent, can pause to 
measure the length of trains, or value the weight of gold or the lustre 
of jewels? The strange scene of recrimination between the king and 
queen of the revolution, must have taken place nearly at their entering 
on the business of the day. It explains what Lamberty, who was present, 
mysteriously affirms, “that all was ready for the coronation by eleven 
o'clock,” but such were the distractions of that eventful day, “ that the 
ceremony did not commence till half-past one.” : 

The queen, who received the news of her father’s landing in Ireland 
just after the completion of her toilet, retired from the foregoing dis- 
cussion, to perform the private devotions considered suitable for her 
coronation-morning. When her majesty left Whitehall, which was an 
hour subsequently to the king, she was attired in her parliamentary 
robes, furred with ermine; on her head she wore a circlet of gold richly 
adorned with precious stones, In this array, she entered her chair, and 
was carried from Whitehall palace, through the Privy-garden, up West- 
minster-hall into the large state-room called “ the court of wards,” where 
she rested herself while the procession was set in order in the hall, 
The place of the princess Anne is not noted in any account; in fact, her 
situation rendered it imprudent for her to take any part, excepting that 
of a spectator. Her husband, prince George of Denmark, went in the 
robes of an English peer as duke of Cumberland, which title his brother- 
in-law, king William, had recently bestowed on him. The prince 
walked next to the archbishop of York, and took precedence of the 


1 Memoirs of James Il. Stuart Papers, Maewherson. 
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nobility. The peers were called over by the heralds in the house of 
tords, and the peeresses in the Painted-chamber, “ where,” adds the 
herald, “their majesties were graciously pleased to. be present”—no 
doubt for the purpose of specially noting the absentees—“ for,” observes 
Lamberty, “the number of peers and peeresses at the coronation of 
William and Mary was remarkably small, and not, by a great number 
equalling the procession in the preceding coronation.” When the peers 
and peeresses were drawn up in order, they were conducted four abreast 
‘from the court of requests, down the great stone staircase, into West- 
-minister-hall, and their majesties followed them by the same way.? 
 William’s position, when he moved forward in the procession, was 
s‘soping or crouching. It is the remark of a professed admirer? of his 
who says it could not be the weight of the crown that bowed him, 
because he stooped as much under the circlet he wore previously in 
parliament; besides, he seemed cheerful and very brisk; the queen 
-more abundantly so. 
The coronation medal illustrated the sudden dethroning of the late 
king, Phaéton was represented as stricken from his car. Neither 
the subject, nor the execution, nor the motto, was greatly relished ; 
still less was that of another medal, representing the British oak 
shattered, while a flourishing orange-tree grew by the stem, with 
-the motto, “Instead of acorns, golden oranges.”—‘“ Much of the splen- 
dour of the ceremony,” continues Evelyn, ‘“‘ was abated by the absence of 
divers who should have contributed to it. There were but five bishops 
and four judges; no more had taken the oaths.” In all probability, the 
_ alarming news that James II. was then reigning in the green island had 
-eaused the absence of many time-servers. The chief peculiarity in the 
ceremony was that of the double regal household, and the addition of those 
who carried the regnant-queen’s orb, regal sceptre, and state sword, 
At the recognition, both the king and queen appeared on the plat- 
form, and the demand was made, “ Whether the people would accept 
William and Mary for their king and queen?” The answer was, as 
usual, by acclamation. The king was presented by the bishop of 
London; the queen by Lloyd bishop of St. Asaph. When the first 
offering was to be made, consisting of twenty guineas wrapped in a 
piece of rich silk, and their majesties were actually kneeling by the 
altar, the envelope was found there, but the gold was absent! The 
grand-chamberlain looked aghast at the lord treasurer; the lord trea- 
surer returned the glance ; then each demanded of the other the guineas 
for the offering—none were forthcoming. The gold basin was handed 
to the king, the king was penniless; to the queen, her majesty had no 
money ; the basin remained void. A long pause ensued, which every- 


1 Menin’s English Corcasitons (William and Mary), pp. 6-16. Lamoerty 
2 Rev. R. Davies; Cam. Soc. 
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one began to deem excessively ridiculous, when lord Danby, who had 
had assuredly enough of the public money, drew out his purse, and 
counted out twenty guineas for the king: the basin was therefors not 
sent empty away.1 The holy Bible was presented for king William and 
queen Mary to kiss. The Bible thus presented is now at the Hague: in 
the title-page are these words, written in the hand of the queen: ‘‘ This 
book was given the king and J at our crownation. Marin, R.”? Dr. 
Bumet, the new bishop of Salisbury, then presented himself in the 
pulpit, and preached his sermon, which lasted just half an hour, and 
their majesties were observed to be very attentive to it. It was con- 
sidered to be an excellent one, and so it was—for the purpose, as an 
invective on the queen’s father, by name, from beginning to end The 
bishop of London tendered the coronation-oath, according to the recent 
alterations, “to maintain the Protestant religion as established by law.’ 
The king and queen replied simultaneously to each proposition, blending 
their voices in assent, and each holding up the right hand: they like- 
wise kissed the book together.4 When the sword was offered at the 
altar, Mary and her regal partner carried it between them: the difference 
of their stature must have had an odd effect; and the action itself, a 
diminutive man and a very tall fully formed woman carrying an enor- 
mous sword between them, rather absurd. The ancient coronation-ring 
by which England had been wedded to her royal admiral, James II., 
still encircled his finger, for he mentions his struggle to preserve it in 
the scene of his direst distress, when plundered by the rabble at Fever- 
sham. As he was successful, it is certain that this ancient gem was 
never worn by either Mary or her spouse. There exist, in fact, accounts 
of charges made by the court-jeweller at this time for two new corona- 
tion-rings. The archbishop of Canterbury having positively refused to 
crown either William or Mary, his office was performed by the former 
tutor of the queen, Compton bishop of London. ‘he supporters, the 
bishops of Durham and of Bath and Wells, were absent: one was infirm, 
the other said ‘he would not come.” 

Something new and extraordinary happened in every part of the coro- 
nation; and ever and anon fresh tidings respecting the progress ot 
James II. in Ireland were discussed between the parties most concerned. 
Queen Mary looked hot and flushed, but when commiserated by her 
sister, she gave utterance to that well-worn royal repartee, “ A crown. 
sister, is not so heavy as it appears.” © 

{ Lamberty’s History. correct in modern syntax, our readers will 


2 In Macaulay’s England, vol. i. p. 394, this allow that Mary possessed some genius in 
sentence is quoted as an instance of queen literary composition. 


Mary’s ignorance and want of education. The 3 Menin’s English Coronations. 

author does not seem aware of her remark- 4 Lamberty’s History. He was present, 
able series of historical letters to her husband having place as one of Bentinck’s secretaries 
while she aided him to carry on the govern- * Oldmixon’s History of the Stuarts. 


ment in his absence. Although, not always 
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The story goes, that the challenge, when given at the banquet, was 
accepted; for an old woman upon crutches hobbled out of the crowd, 
picked Dymoke’s gauntlet up, and retreated with singular agility, 
leaving a lady’s glove in its place, in which was an answer, time and 
place appointed in Hyde-park. It is certain that some incident of an 
extraordinary kind connected with the usual challenge of the champion 
took place, for Lamberty says, ‘“‘ When the time arrived for the entrance 
of the champion, minute passed after minute. At last two hours wore 
away; the pause in the high ceremonial began to be alarming. Sir 
Charles Dymoke at last made his entrance in the dusk, almost in the 


dark: he was the sun of James II.’s champion; he made his challenge 


in the name of our sovereign lord and lady, William and Mary. I 
heard the sound of his gauntlet when he flung it on the ground, but as 
the light in Westminster-hall had utterly failed, no person could dis- 
tinguish what wae, lone.? ‘The circumstances under which the challenge 
was made are thus shown by Lamberty to have been favourable enough 
for the adventure preserved by tradition. A person unknown, but 
stalwart in figure, who, by his attitudes, seemed an excellent swords- 
man, was observed to pace up and down the appointed spot in Hyde- 
park from two to four the next day. The Jacobite Walk! in the 
park was probably the scene of this bravado, and had the champion 
accepted the challenge, a general engagement might have ensued, Dy- 
moke, however, did not appear to maintain his own defiance, and the 
champion of James II. went his way unscathed for his boldness.? 

Next day the house of commons in full body walked from West- 
minster to the Banqueting-house, where they attended their majesties 
to congratulate them on their coronation, in a speech which we do not 
inflict on our readers at length, but merely quote the concluding line, 


- which seems to allude to the altered coronation-oath: ‘* that the lustre of 


their deeds might eclipse their predecessors, so that the English should no 
longer date their laws and liberties from Saint Edward the Confessor’s days, 
but from those of William and Mary.” Yo this address the queen did not 
reply. Her lord and master huskily and briefly answered, ‘‘ that by God’s 
assistance they both hoped to render them shortly a flourishing people.” § 
The royal authority of Scotland was assumed by Mary and her consort, 
without a trace of coronation ceremonial. In truth, the commissioners 
could not get at the Scottish regalia, as it was safe in Edinburgh-castle, 
held out by the duke of Gordon for James II. The earl of Argyle, Sir 
James Montgomery, and Sir John Dalrymple of Stair, were the com- 
missioners sent in a post-chaise from the convention* of Scotland, 


1 That there was such a promenade, we 4 The whole scene and documents are 
learn by Vernon’s letter to the duké of given from the official account of the transac- 
Sbrewsbury, vol. i. p. 89. tion, published in Edinburgh, May 24,1689; 

3 Lord Dartmouth’s Notes. re-edited hy J. Malcolm, 3211. 
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assisted by a procession of those of the Scoteh nobility in London who 
could be induced to attend, to offer the sovereignty of ‘‘the ancient 
realm” to the newly consecrated king and queen of England. Mary and 
William entered the Banqueting-house, Whitehall: they seated them- 
selves on a throne under a rich canopy. The commissioners having been 
introduced by Sir Charles Cottrell, the earl of Argyle prefaced his pre- 
sentation of the letter from the estates with a speech, affirming that the 
king and queen had been called to the Scottish throne by the unanimous 
votes of the senate. But in reality, Dundee and all the unequivocal 
friends of James II, had left the house of convention after almost fight- 
ing a battle there, and had flown to arms before the vote was passed. 
The Scottish coronation-oath was tendered to the king and queen. Lord 
Argyle pronounced it distinctly ; Mary as well as William repeated it 
after him, holding up their right hands. In the course of the recital 
occurred the words, “ And we shall be careful to root out all heretics.” 
Here king William interrupted the earl of Argyle, and said, “If this 
means any sort of persecution, I will not take the oath.” The com- 
missioner replied, “It was not meant in any such sense ;” and the voices 
of the king and his consort again proceeded in unison. Before the sig- 
nature, the earl of Argyle explained to their majesties, that “‘ obstinate 
heretics by the law of Scotland can only be denounced and outlawed, 
and their movable goods confiscated.’ And this interpretation appear- 
ing to imply ‘‘no persecution” in the eyes of William and his consort, 
the ceremonial was completed, each signing the deed. The oath of 
allegiance to William and Mary was remarkable for its simplicity. It ran 
thus: “I do promise and swear, that I will be faithful and bear true alle- 
giance to their majesties king William and queen Mary. So helpme God.” 
When the coronation was over, the people expected to see the king 
take the queen in grand state to the houses of parliament; strange 
to say, although elected by them to the regal diadem of England, her 
majesty never obtained the privilege of meeting her assembled lieges, 
although the Gazette enumerates king William’s frequent visits to 
parliament, both before and after the coronation of himself and Mary. 
His custom was to go privately in his barge from the water-stairs, 
his Dutch guards lining the way; yet never, by any chance, is the 
queen named as his companion in these short voyages from Whitehall- 
stairs to Parliament-stairs. The queen never was permitted to have 
any communication with her parliament excepting by means of deputa- 
tions carrying addresses to her; and her usual mode of receiving them 
was, seated by her husband’s side, in that fatal Banqueting-hall where 
the last tragic scene in the life of her hapless grandsire, Charles I., 
had been performed, and which was literally stained with his blood. 
When it is remembered how sadly and solemnly Mary had been accus- 
‘omed from early infancy to observe the anniversary of that murder; 
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‘how she had been taught to raise her little hands in prayer; how she 


had seen her father and mother, in mourning garb and bitter sorrow, 
seclude themselves with all their children and household, and pass the 
30th of January in tears and supplications to Heaven,!it seems passing 
strange that she could shake off her early impressions so far as to endure 
such receptions, especially as it has been shown that her customary 
observance of that day of sad remembrances had been rudely broken by 
her husband.? 

A remarkable feature in the state documents of William and Mary, 
was the perpetual iteration of allusions to the reien of their dear uncle, 
Charles II. ‘This peculiarity was not lost on the literary Jacobites who 
lurked in court ; the queen was accordingly thus greeted in one of their 
frequent pasquinades :— 


“Your royal uncle you are pleased to own, 
But royal father, it should seem, you’ve none. 
A dainty mushroom, without flesh or bone, 
We dare not call you, for it seems you are 
Great Charles’ niece, 0’ the royal character— 
Great James’s daughter too, we thought you were, 
That you a father had, you have forgot, 
Or would have people think that he was not; 
The very sound of royal James’s name 
As living king, adds to his daughter’s shame. 
The princess Mary would not have it known, 
That she can sit upon king James’s throne !”$ 


Dissension very soon ensued between the princess Anne and her sister 
the queen, “ partly arising,” observes lady Marlborough, ‘‘ from the con- 
viction of William IIL, that the princess and her husband, prince George 
of Denmark, had been of more use than they were ever like to be again. 
Queen Mary, too, soon grew weary of anybody who would not talk a great 
deal ; and the princess Anne was so silent, that she rarely spoke excepting 
toask a question.” Whilst giving the world these characteristics of the 
royal sisters, the writer indulges in an enthusiastic flow of self-praise, be- 
cause she, “‘ by earnest representations, kept her mistress from quarrelling 
with the new queen.” ‘There were likewise other interests at stake ; for 
if we may believe the uncle of the queen and princess, strong bribes had 
been promised to this person and her husband,‘ for the service of inducing 
the princess Anne to give precedence to her brother-in-law in the rever- 
sionary succession. 

Great rewards had been distributed at the coronation among the pro- 
moters of the revolution, especially those who held situations in the 
households of either Mary or Anne. Lord Churchill received the title of 
earl of Marlborough, and a rich income arising from court places; and 


1 Diary of Henry earl of Clarendon. Narrative of the Revolution. This accom- 
% D’Avaux’ Ambassades. plished noble deserves belief, because, like 
3 Selected abstract from Sir Robert Clarendon, he was in that revolution un- 
St~ange’s MSS. staivod by bribes, self-interest, or treachery. 
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from this time his wife, whose domination over the mind of the princess 
Anne rendered her the ruler of her fortunes and the leading spirit of her 
nistory, will be known by the name of lady Marlborough, But the 
princess Anne found, to her infinite consternation that, whatsoever 
golden harvests other agents of the revolution had reaped, she herself 
was likely to be deprived of the liberal income which had been settled 
on her by her indulgent sire. William III., when examining the trea- 
sury-lists, had said to lord Godolphin, “ that ‘he was astonished to think 
now it was possible for the princess Anne to spend her revenue of thirty 
thousand pounds per annum !”? Now Anne had been malcontent with 
her father for not adding ten thousand pounds to this allowance. 

It‘had been discussed in the royal circle, that it was quite a novelty 
for any junior branch of the royal family to receive an independent 
revenue, ‘hese were ominous hints for the princess Anne, who had 
actually yielded her place in the succession to her brother-in-law on the 
promise of a large addition to her revenue, So far from realizing that 
promise, king William seemed to consider that a separate table ought 
not to be allowed to any cadet branches of royalty. Certainly the 
king’s conduct at his own table was not of that courtesy which would 
render sustenance at his board during life a very pleasant anticipa- 
tion. ‘I could,” says lady Marlborough, who speaks as an eye-witness, 
“fill many sheets with the brutalities that were done to the princess in 
this reign. William III. was, indeed, so ill-natured, and so little polished 
by education, that neither in great things nor in small had he the man- 
ners of a gentleman. I give an instance of his worse than vulgar beha- 
viour at his own table, when the princess dined with him. It was the 
beginning of his reign, and some weeks before the princess was put to bed 
of the duke of Gloucester. There happened to be just before her a plate 
of green peas, the first that had been seen that year. The king without 
offering the princess the least share of them, drew the plate before him, 
and devoured them all, Whether he offered any to the queen, I cannot 
say, but he might have done that safely enough, for he knew she durst 
not touch one. The princess Anne confessed, when she came home, 
that she had so much mind for the peas that she was afraid to look at 
them, and yet could hardly keep her eyes off them.” 2 

Assuredly hospitality was not among the royal virtues on the throne: 
when the king dined at St. James’s-palace, no one was permitted to eat 
with him but the marshal Schomberg, and some Dutch officers. If < any 
English noblemen came in, according to their national custom during 
the royal dinner, they stood behind William’s chair, never a word did 
the monarch speak to them; nor were they invited to eat. So there did 
the haughty English stand, humbled witnesses of the meal of the Dutch- 


1 Conduct of the Duchess of Marlborongh. The amount was really 32,000/. 
James IL ® Conduct of the Duchess of Mariberongs. pave sd 
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“men, who evidently deemed theinselves their conquerors. The earl of 


Marlborough had as an aide-de-camp, a young noble cadet named Dillon, 
who had formed a great intimacy with Arnold van Keppel, the hand- 
some page and favourite of the Dutch king. Dillon observed to Keppel, 
“that he had been present at several royal dinners before he heard the 
king utter one word to anybody ;” and asked, “Does your master ever 


speak ?”—“ Oh, yes,” replied the young favourite ; “ he talks fast enough 


at night over his bottle, when he has none about him but his Dutch 


_friends.”1 His bottle was not one that could be produced before tha 


proud English magnates, who were too apt to commit excess with cham- 
pagne or burgundy, but they scorned Hollands-gin. Lady Marlborough 


sent for young Dillon, and questioned him on what he saw and heard at 
the king’s table. The boy told the truth, which was what her spouse 
did not ; he said, ‘ that he never saw any man treated with such neglect 


_and contempt as lord Marlborough.” —“ It is just what he deserves,” ex- 
claimed the gracious helpmate, who had certainly led him into this awk- 


ward situation ; ‘‘he should have considered how much better he was 
off some months ago.” This speech marks the earliest period that can 
be traced of enmity expressed by the favourite of the princess Anne to- 
wards the sovereign of the revolution. From the same source—the gos- 
siping of the two pages, Keppel and Dillon, king William was reported 


-to have said, “ that lord Marlborough had the best talents for war of any 


one in England; but he was a vile man, and though he had himself pro- 


- fited by his treasons, he abhorred the traitor.” ? 


When the changes took place at the revolution, Anne was, with her 
favourite, very vigilant to secure all that could accrue for their personal 


“convenience. They had fixed their desires on those splendid apart- 


ments at Whitehall which had been built, rebuilt, and fitted up several 
times by Charles II. to indulge the luxury of the duchess of Ports- 
mouth. This grant king William had promised Anne before the 
arrival of her sister. When queen Mary was settled at Whitehall, the 
earl of Devonshire, who had a great taste for balls, made interest with 
her majesty to be put in possession of them, declaring “ that these 
apartments were the best in England for dancing.” The princess 
averred, “ that she desired these apartments because of their easy access 
and vicinity to those of the queen,” and that “ she was ready to give 
up the Cockpit in exchange for them.” Unfortunately, queen Mary 
bappened to say, “she would consult the earl of Devonshire on the sub- 
ject,” which gave her sister high displeasure. The princess sullenly 
observed, “whichever way he decided, she would not take the earl of 
Devonshire’s leavings.”® It appears that king William interposed his 
authority that the princess Anne might have the benefit of his promise, 
and she remained in full possession of the Cockpit, and of these coveted 
1 Carte Papers. 2 Ibid, 3 Conduct of the Duchess of Marlborough. 
Vou. VI. c 
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apartments as well. The next acquisition desired by the princess Anne 
was the palace of Richmond. She said “that she loved it in her 
infancy, and the air agreed with her.” Richmond had been, since the 
time of Henry VIL, the seat of the heir to the crown, a fact which did not 
lessen its charms in the eyes of the princess Anne, But lady Villiers, 
the deceased governess of the princess, had had a lease of the palace, 
and madame Puissars, one of her daughters, having obtained the rever- 
sion, refused to yield it to the heiress of the throne. The mistress of 
William III, Elizabeth Villiers, and the arrogant favourite of the 
princess Anne, declared fierce war against each other in the course of the 
controversy; but the matter ended in the triumph of the Villiers’ 
alliance! From that hour the hostility became permanent in the minds 
of the royal sisters, although for some time their mutual heart-burnings 
rested smouldering under the semblance of good-will. 

In June, 1689, several skirmishes had taken place between the 
Williamite army in Ireland and the troops of James II. Blood had 
flowed; soldiers, in the name of the queen and husband, were constantly 
arrayed against the life of her father, and fresh reports were every day 
raised that king James was killed, taken, or had died of fatigue or grief. 
Just as these agitating rumours were the most rife in London, king 
William came for a few days to hold privy councils at St. James’s- 
palace, and his queen took that opportunity of recreating herself with 
seeing a play. There was but one play which had been forbidden to be 
acted by James II., and this his daughter particularly desired to see per- 
formed ; it was the Spanish Friar, by Dryden, interdicted because its 
licentious comic scenes held up one of the Roman church to ridicule. 
The queen had probably never read the drama; for, instead of finding, 
as she hoped, passages which would tell severely against her father, she 
found that the tragic part of the plot seemed as if it had been written 
for her own especial castigation. Perhaps the great enmity she sub- 
sequently manifested against Dryden arose from some vague idea that 
he had purposely caused the vexation she endured that night. ‘ The 
only time,” wrote her friend Nottingham,® “ that her majesty gave her- 
self the diversion of a play, has furnished the town with ‘discourse for a 
month. Some unlucky expressions confused her, and forced her to hald 
up her fan, often iook behind her, and call for her palatine or hood or 
anything she could contrive to speak of to her women; every speech in 
that play seemed to come home to her, as there was a strong report 
about town that her father James IJ. was dead in Ireland; and when~ 
ever anything applicable was said, every one in the pit turned their 
neads over their shoulders, and directed their looks most pointedly 


1 Conduct of the Duchess of Marlborough. see his Appendix, p. 78. It is likewise 

? Autograph letter, written by Daniel printed by Dr. Birch. Nottingham was at 
Finch, lord Nottingham, dated June, 1689, that time the qneen’s confidential adviser, 
given by Dr, Percy to Sir John Dalrymple; and soon afterwards her lord chamberlain. 
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at her.” Nor could this be wondered at ; for a daughter sitting to see a 
play acted which was two free for the morals of that age, at the moment 
when reports were prevalent that her own father was dead, was indeed a 
| sight to be gazed upon with consternation. The English public, not- 
withstanding all that partisans may do or say, always feels rightly in 
_ such cases, and on this occasion took care that the queen should be con- 
scious of that feeling. “ Twenty things were said, which were wrested 
_ by the audience to her confusion. When it was uttered on the stage, 
_*"Tis marked at court who weeps, and who wears black, for good king 
 Sancho’s death,’ the words were made to come home 5 her, Again, 
when the queen of Arragon is going in procession, it is said, ‘ She 
-usurps the throne, keeps the old king in prison, and at the same time is 
praying for a blessing on her army. Can I seem pleased to see my 
royal master exiled, his crown usurped, a distaff on his throne? What 
- right has this queen but lawless force??)”} The historical scene above 
narrated, which really may be cited as part of a drama performed by the 
spectators of a comedy, receives no little corroboration from a manuscript 
entry at the lord chamberlain’s office, noting that, just at this period, 
Mrs. Betterton received a donation for performing i in the Spanish Friar 
by the queen’s command. Another play was ordered by the queen, to 
which she came not. Most likely king William himself had commanded 
~ the queen’s absence, since she had so far forgotten her political position 
as to order the cavalier comedy of The Committee, and his ministers 
foresaw some mortifying manifestation of popular feeling during its 
representation. In fact, such was the case, as recorded by Lamberty, 
the secretary of his prime-minister Bentinck. This writer says, “‘ that 
_ when the roundheads tender the oath of the commonwealth to the loyal 
colonels, Blunt and Careless, those cavaliers reply, ‘ Why should we 
_ take it, when the king will be restored in a few days? ‘As the passage 
was pronounced, the pit rose simultaneously, and gave three rounds 
of applause.” ‘The master of the revels, from the time of those memo- 
rable performances, was a harassed man, his duty leading him to weigh 
every word on the stage, and to examine in all possible lights the action, 
lest the perverse public should draw allusions to the queen’s father from 
aught in the plays permitted to be performed. Shakspeare was viewed 
with peculiar suspicion. King Lear was condemned root and branch ; 
no one could wonder at that circumstance, but, alas! the master of the 
revels flew upon Richard III. when it was afterwards revived at a great 
expense, and docked off unmercifully a whole act. ‘lhe players lamented 
piteously, and begged “that a few speeches of Shakspeare might be 

restored to them, only to make the remaining four acts intelligible.” 
“ Not one,” replied the director of the diversions of royalty. At last sila 
distressed manager ventured to ask the reason wherefore the play of 

1 Holograph letter, by Daniel Finch, lord Nottingham, 
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Richard III. was alarming to the court?” “ Because,” replied the great 
man, “ the death of Henry VI. will remind the people of king James IL., 
now living in France,” !—a speech which proves that bulls are not 
limited to Irish eloquence. Some historical lines were promulgated 
about the same period, which explain the apprehension of queen Mary 
and her master of the revels. 


“Ob, we have heard that impious sons before 
Rebelled for crowns their royal parents wore; 
But of unnatural daughters rarely hear, 
Save these of hapless James, and those of ancient Lear. 
Yet worse than cruel, scornful Goneril, thou 5 ’ 
She took but what her monarch did allow, 
But thou, more impious, robb’st thy father’s brow !”” 2 
After such an exhortation, few persons can wonder that the magnificent 
tragedy of Lear was viewed by Mary’s theatrical critic as a Jacobitical libel. 
Lord Nottingham, in his news-letter descriptive of the movements of 
his royal lady at this juncture, continues to narrate—‘ Her majesty, 
being disappointed of her second play, amused herself with other diver- 
sions. She dined at Mrs, Graden’s, the famous woman in the hall,? that 
sells fine ribbons and head-dresses. J'rom thence she went to Mrs. Fer- 
guson’s to De Vett’s, and other Indian houses, but not to Mrs. Potter’s, 
though in her way. Mrs. Potter said, ‘that she might as well have 
hoped for that honour as others, considering that the whole design 
of bringing in queen Mary and king William was hatched at her 
house; but it seems, that since my lord Devonshire has got Mrs. 
Potter to be laundress, she has not had much countenance of the 
queen.” These tours through the curiosity-shops, then called Indian 
houses, were rather more respectable than the next freak queen Mary 
thought fit to indulge in. The queen had heard that Mrs, Wise, a 
famous fortune-teller, had prophesied that king James IJ. should he 
restored, and that the duke of Norfolk should lose his head. “The 
last,” adds lord Nottingham, in comment, “I suppose will be the 
natural consequence of the first.” Her majesty went in person to the 
fortune-teller, to hear what she had to say regarding her future destiny 
—evidently to know if report had spoken truly, and whether she might 
reckon her hapless sire among the dead ; but obtained not the gratifi- 
cation of her profane curiosity. The witch-woman was a perverse 
vacobite, as may be supposed from the tenour of her prophecies, and 
positively refused to read futurity for her majesty.4 King William was 
completely incensed; his reprimand was not only severe, but public. 
Whether the visit to the fortune-teller ever came to his ears is doubtful, 
but his wrath was particularly excited by the dinner at Mrs. Graden’s, 


1 Colley Cibber’s Apology. 3 Rither Westminster-hall or Exeter. 
3 MS. in possession of lady Strange. Few change, which were two bazaars at that titne 
of the relics in that collection of historical 4 Lord Nottingham’s letter, 
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Tn terms not to be repeated here, (but which proved'that his majesty, 
although a Dutchman, was a proficient in the English vulgar tonzue,) 
he observed to the queen, that he heard “ she had dined at a@ house of 
alt repute ;” and added, with some little humour, that the next time she 
went to such a place, he thought it was only proper that he should be 
__ of the party.” The queen replied, in excuse, “ that the late queen 

[Mary Beatrice] had done the same.—More was said,” concludes lord 
Nottingham, “ than ever was heard before; but it was borne like a gcod 
wife, who amuses herself with walking six or seven miles every day, 
with looking after her buildings, making of fringe, and such like inno- 
cent things.” The queen’s curiosity was by no means restrained by her 
husband’s reproof, rude as it was, for she afterwards went to visit a 
place of entertainment on the Thames called “the Folly.” According to 
the description of a very coarse delineator of London, her contemporary, 
this floating ark of low dissipation well deserved its name. “ The cen- 
sures of the town,” wrote Lord Nottingham, “ were loud on the queen’s 
utter absence of feeling in regard to her father.” ‘ Her conduct provoked 
another fierce satire, which was handed about in manuscript among the 
coffee-houses, where Dryden and the literati of the day, and the wits of the 
court, did congregate. In lines of great power, portraits were drawn of 
queen Mary and the princess Anne, as the elder and the younger Tullia:— 

«In time when princes cancelled nature’s law, 
In ‘ Declarations’? which themselves did draw ; 


When children used their parents to disown, 


And gnawed their way like vipers to a crcown— 
* * * * * * 


The king removed, the assembled states thought fit 
That Tarquin in the vacant throne should sit, 
Voted him regnant in the senate-house, 

And with an empty name endowed his spouse— 
That elder Tullia, who some authors feign, 
Drove o’er her father’s trembling corpse a wain 5 
But she, more guilty, numerous wains dii drive, 
To crusb her father and her king alive, 

And in remembrance of his hastened fall, 
Resolved to institute a weekly ball! 

She, jolly glutton, grew in bulk and chin, 
Feasted in rapine, and enjoyed her sin; 

Yet when she drank cool tea in liberal sups, 

The sobbing dame was maudlin in her cups.” 


As for Marlborough, his treachery to his master is discussed with a 


pen of fire, and a sketch added of his wife :— 
“His haughty female who, as folks declare, 
Did always toss proud nostrils to the air, 
Was to the younger Tullia? governess, 
And did attend her when, in borrowed dress, 
She fled by night from Tullius in distress ; 


2 Ward’s Picture of sondon, landing. In it he abjured all-intention of 
2'The “Declaration” is here alluded to, aiming at the crown. 
disseminated by the prince of Orange at his 3 The princess Anne, 
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A daughter who by letters brought his foes, 
And used all arts her father to depose— 

A father always generously bent, 

So kind, that he her wishes would prevent.’’ 


The author of this severe satire must have been intimately acyuainted 
with the interior history of the royal family, since the treacherous letter 
written by Anne at the same time with that affected one of duty left on 
her table, slept in the obscurity of William III.’s private box at Ken- 
sington till George III. opened it to Sir John Dalrymple: even now it 
is scarcely known. The comparison of the family of Tullius made by 
James IJ. himself, whose manuscript memoirs were then not only 
unpublished but unknown, shows that the writer of this extraordinary 
poem must have been deep in the hidden archives of the royal family. 
Count Hamilton, who had lingered at the court of England in hopes of 
doing some mischief in behalf of his master, might have been the 
author, Mary LI. found him among her courtiers at her accession: he 
was her relative by descent from the royal line of Stuart; he affected 
great zeal for her interest, and undertook, with the gayest air in the 
world, to induce lord Tyrconnel, the lord-lieutenant (who had married 
his brother’s widow, Frances Jennings), to give up Ireland into the 
hands of king William. Lord Clarendon, who had lately been lord- 
lieutenant there, and was more of a patriot than a partisan, alarmed at 
the peril of the Protestant community, overcame his abhorrence for 
William sufficiently to offer his assistance in obtaining the allegiance or 
the Irish without bloodshed. The newly elected sovereigns, enraged 
that the oath he had sworn to his royal brother-in-law prevented him 
from taking another to them, treated contumeliously the only honest 
statesman who came in contact with them. The advice of the gay 
deceiver, Hamilton (although, if he had a religion, he was of the church 
of Rome), was preferred, and off he went, as plenipotentiary, to Tyr- 
connel, ‘lhe way in which he performed his mission was, by persuading 
Tyrconnel to hold ovt the kingdom for James II. When the news came 
of the part acted by Hamilton, the heir of Sir William Temple, who had 
accepted the office of secretary of state, and had advised the measure, 
drowned himself at London-bridge. Suicide had become hideously pre- 
valent in England at the end of the seventeenth century. 

While queen Mary was in London, endeavouring to revive the spirit 
of gaiety which had for ever departed from Whitehall, her sister re- 
mained at Hampton-court, where she awaited her accouchement. Al- 
though the whole hopes of the country were fixed on the expected off- 
spring of Anne, and she was thus rendered in some degree a person of 
more importance than either of the sovereigns, her pecuniary anxieties 
continued; and if the narrative of her favourite may be credited, she 
did not receive a single payment of money throughout the year 168Y, or 
rather, from the time of the departure of her father from England, 
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The queen took up her residence at Hampton-court. The manner of 
life led there by her and her spouse is dimly remembered by tradition. 
When the king used to walk with her across the halls and courts of that 
antique palace, he never gave the queen his arm, but hung on hers, and 
the difference of their size and stature almost provoked risibility. The 
king every day seemed to grow smaller and leaner, beneath the pressure 

“of the cares which his three crowns had brought him; whilst Mary, 
Tuxuriating in her native air and the pleasures of her English palaces, 


_ seemed to increase in bulk every hour. She took a great deal of exer- 


_ cise, but did not try abstinence as a means of reducing her tendency to 
obesity. She used to promenade, at a great pace, up and down the 
_ long straight walk under the wall of Hampton-court. As her majesty 
was attended by her Dutch ladies, the common people who gazed on 
their foreign garb and mien styled this promenade “ Frow-walk.” It is 
deeply shadowed with enormous elms and chestnuts, the frogs from the 
neighbouring ‘Thames, to which it slants, continuing to recreate them- 
selves there, after queen Mary and her Dutch ladies passed away and 
_ were forgotten, the name of Frow-walk is now lost in that of Frog-walk. 
In the first year of queen Mary’s reign, most of her household were 
Dutch ; but some few of the higher offices were given to English. Her 
majesty’s lord-chamberlain was lord Wiltshire; her vice-chamberlain, 
“ Jack Howe” (familiarly so called); her equetry, Sir Edward Villiers ; 
_ her first lady and mistress of her robes, the countess of Derby. Madame 
Stirum, who had accompanied her majesty from Holland, returned in 


- great dudgeon, because she could not be her first lady in England.' 


The daily routine of the life of William and Mary is only to be found in 
the ephemeral lines of that day, as :— 
“ Hampron-courr Lire, IN 1689. 
“Mr. Dean says grace with a reverend face, 
‘Make room!’ cries Sir Thomas Duppa; ? 
Then Bentinck up-locks his king in a box, 
And you see him no more until supper.” 
Supper took place at half-past nine; by half-past ten, royalty and the 
royal household were snoring. If queen Mary had to write a letter or 
despatch at eleven at night, she could not keep her eyes open. The 
regal dinner-hour was half-past one, or two at the latest, and breakfast 
was at an hour proportionably early. Like every one descended from 
lord chancellor Clarendon, with the exception, perhaps, of her uncle, 
Henry earl of Clarendon, the queen indulged in eating rather more than 
did her good: her enemies accused her of liking strong potations. The 
elegance of her figure was injured by a tendency to rapid increase, on 
which the lampoons of her political opponents did not fail to dwell. She 


1 Lord-chamberlain’s books, and Lamberty. minster-abbey, notices that he was gentle 
2 Sir T. Duppa’s monument, at West- maun-usher to king William. , 
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was scarcely twenty-eight years of age when she became queen of Eng- 
land, but her nymph-like beauty of face and form was amplified inte . 
the comeliness of a tall, stout woman. 

The princess Anne was, at this time, living dependent on the bounty 
of her sister and brother-in-law, at Hampton-court. Here she was 
treated, it is true, as princess, but was forced to owe to them the supply 
of the very bread she ate at their table. The Gazette of July 24 an- 
nounced, “This morning, about four o’clock, her royal highness the 
princess Anne of Denmark was safely delivered of a son, at Hampton- 
court, Queen Mary was present the whole time, about three hours; 
and the king, with most of the persons of quality about the court, came 
into her royal highness’s bedchamber before she was delivered. Her 
royal highness and the young prince are very well, to the great satis- 
faction of their majesties and the joy of the whole cowt, as it will, 
doubtless, be ef the whole kingdom.” ‘The existence of an heir to the 
throne, who would be assuredly educated in Protestant principles, way 
deemed by the queen to be the best security against the restoration of 
the Roman catholic line of Stuart. The infant was baptized William, 
in Hampton-court chapel. The king and queen stood sponsors: they 
proclaimed him duke of Gloucester the same day, and were generally 
understood to regard him as their adopted son. He was not created 
duke of Gloucester, because his mother considered that title as dread- 
fully unlucky.’ The queen paid great attention to her sister during a 
Jong period of weakness and ill-health. Her majesty was, however, 
deeply incensed to find, even before the princess was wholly recovered, 
that she was secretly making interest, by the agency of lady Marl- 
borough, with some members of the house of commons, to move that an 
independence might be settled on her according to promise. 600,0004. 
had been Yoted by the commons as the civil list of William and Mary, 
and it was then specified that the princess Anne was to be provided for 
out of it. One night the queen took the princess severely to task, ask- 
ing her, “ What was the meaning of the proceedings in the house of 
commons?” Anne replied, that ‘she heard her friends there wished to 
move that she had some settlement.” ‘The queen replied tartly, with 
a most imperious air, “ Friends? Pray, what friends have you but the 
king and me?” Anne repeated the dialogue to lady Marlborough with 
more anger than she had ever before been known to express. King 
William prorogued the parliament just as provision for Anne was about 
to be made.? The princess was burdened with debt and care, and other 
sorrows began to press heavily upon her. During the first two months 
of the existence of the young prince, his death was frequently expected ; 
his size was diminutive, and his constitution very weakly, A perpetual 
change of nurses was the remedy proposed: the poor infant seems to 


1 Hooper MSS ® Conduct of the Duchess of Marlborough, 
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~ have been brought to the last gasp by this plan. One day, a fine-looking 
young quakeress, a Mrs. Pack, came from Kingston, with a baby of a 
~ month old at her breast: she wished to tell the princess Anne of a ~ 
‘remedy that had done her children good. When the prince of Denmark 

saw her, he begged she would go to bed to the pining and sickly heir of 

Great Britain, who was that evening expected to breathe his last. The 

young quakeress complied; the infant duke imbibed nourishment 
~~ eagerly from her, and from that hour his mother felt hopes of rearing 
- him} 

King William went from Hampton-court to Newmarket, October, 
1689, in one day : this was considered surprising expedition. He passed 
whole days on the race-ground; in the evenings he gambled: he lost 
four thousand guineas at basset, at one sitting? The next morning, in 
a state of exasperated temper, he gave a gentleman a stroke with his 
horsewhip, for riding before him on the race-ground. ‘The English were 
not used to such manners; the proceeding was satirized by a bon-mot, 
declaring “that it was the only blow he had struck for supremacy in his 
kingdoms.” § 

The princess Anne prudently withdrew her child and herself from the 
vicinity of her royal sister and brother-in-law while the great cause of 
her own future provision was debated by parliament. Lord Craven lent 
his fine house at Kensington Gravel-pits* for the prince’s nursery : there 
he remained twelve months. Every day he went out in a miniature 
carriage, presented him by the duchess of Ormonde, nor was the severest 
cold suffered to detain him from the air. The horses, Shetland ponies, 
which were scarcely larger than good-sized mastiffs, were guided by 
Dick Drury, the prince of Denmark’s coachman, Lady Fitzharding was 
the household spy in the establishment of the princess Anne; she was 
in the interest of her sister (Elizabeth Villiers) and of the king, yet was 
considered to possess an extraordinary share of the queen’s favour. This 
lady was instructed to persuade the princess to let the motion in parlia- 
ment for her provision drop; but the earl of Marlborough, who had 
returned from a campaign in Holland, urged on the measure as if his 
dearest personal interests were concerned. Finally, on the 18th of 
December, 1689, the commons signified to the king the propriety o 
allowing his sister-in-law 50,0002. out of the civil list. The hatred o, 
gazen Mary to her sister thenceforth became implacable, though not 
openly and avowedly as yet. Meantime, Anne was considered not only 


1689.] By. oung Gloucester’s quakeress wet-nurse. 


1 Memoirs of William Henry duke of 
Gloucester, by Lewis Jenkins: Tracts, Bri- 
tish Museum, 

2 Lamberty. He was probably present, 
being in the service of Bentinck, earl of Port- 
land. 3 Ibid. 

4 The memory of the residence of the old 
heroic earl of Craven, captain of the guard to 


the queen of Bohemia, is preserved in the 
name of Craven-hill, Bayswater. The beauties 
of this spot are now marred by dense rows of 
brick houses. The house was destroyed by 
fire in the last century. It was near the 
entrance to Porchester-terrace, 

5 Ralph, 
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as heiress to the British throne, but in the more important light of mother 
to the future line of sovereigns, for her infant son grew and prospered. 

One wintry night the queen’s apartment at Whitehall was entered 
by a scaling-ladder from the Thames, and the daring burglars carried 
off the plate of her maiesty’s toilet and the branches of a siiver 
lustre; in all, prey to the amount of five or six hundred pounds. The 
apartment of the queen’s Dutch official, Overkirk, was at the same time 
robbed of a large silver cup. This daring act was generally supposed to 
nave been committed under the auspices of captain Richardson, gaoler of 
Newgate, or rather, captain of the thieves put under his charge, to whom 
he was dreadfully cruel by day, but at night let the worst of them out 
to rob for his benefit. ‘‘The perpetrators of the Whitehall burglary 
were never discovered, although some of the booty, a branch of one 
of the queen’s toilet-lustres, was found in a darksome hole in West- 
minster.” ? 

The saying went throughout the British realm, at the new year of 
1690, that if king J ames would give some proper pledge for the security 
of the established religion, he could not be kept out of the government 
a single day. In truth, every description of plunderer, high and low, 
had seized on the finances with such vigorous activity, ‘that in one | 
twelvemonth, only, the revenue, which James II. had left perfectly clear 
and free from debt, was minus by three millions. What was worse, the 
English navy, left by their sailor-king the ruler of the seas, had sus- 
tained a scandalous defeat at Bantry-bay, not for lack of skill or 
bravery, but because the infamous peculators, who had been kept at 
bay by king James, now embezzled all the funds provided for food and 
ammunition, ‘The war was carried on in Ireland in the same spirit of 
peculation. The soldiers sent to oppose king James. perished with 
disease, because the contractors supplied them with rotten food and 
damaged clothing. The duke of Schomberg wrote piteous despatches 
from Ireland on the iniquity of the Englishmen in office, especially if 
they were leaders in the house of commons. William III. writhed 
under the consciousness that this corruption was sapping his throne. 
One day he was discussing these troubles with his minister and confi- 
dant Bentinck, whom he had lately created earl of Portland; they 
observed with consternation, the appalling public defalcations which had 
impaired the revenue since the deposition of king James. Portland 
asked his royal friend, “ whether he believed that there was one honest 
man in the whole of Great Britain ?’—‘ Yes, there are many,” replied 
king William with a sigh. “There are as many men of high honour in 
this country as in any other, perhaps more ; but, my lord Portland, they 
are not my friends.” This conviction did not prevent king William 


4 Lamberty, 696, vol. ti. 
2 Lord Dartmouth’s Notes. Portland toldthe anecéote to Dartmouth’s fi ther, 
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- from disgracmg himself by the patronage he afforded to the noxious 


wretch, ‘Titus Oates. William and Mary not only pensioned him with 
520/. per annum,! but, what was far worse, rewarded him for his deeds 
with two rich livings in the church of England. Oates likewise wrote 
a most libellous book against James II, and was impudent enough to 
present it in full levée to the king and queen. Evelyn mentions, with 
disgust, that his work contrived to insult the grandfather as well as the 
father of the queen, being entitled, “‘ Hikon Basilike, or a picture of the 
late king James.” ‘It was a vulgar parody on the beautiful work of 
Charles I. ‘he patronage of this evil man occasioned horror, but kine 
William was supposed to be in his power. Notwithstanding all the per- 
sonal favour and riches the king and queen were pleased to shower on 
Titus Oates, the parliament still refused to remove the stigma of perjury 
from him. 

The queen was observed by her courtiers to put on a statue-like cold- 


ness whenever she communed with her sister, who was glad to retreat 


to her old dwelling, the Cockpit, from the coveted Portsmouth apart- 
ments, which were in contiguity to those of her majesty. The residence 
of the princess, the Cockpit, was on the other side of the Holbein-gate- 
way, and opened into St. James’s-park. The Portsmouth apartments 
were occupied by the infant duke of Gloucester as his nursery, when- 
ever he was in town; and the queen could at times approach her 
adopted son without always meeting her sister, and assuming the 
austere frown with which she usually greeted her.? If her majesty heard 
that the mother was with the babe, instead of entering she would send 


an inquiry or a message to her infant nephew—‘“‘a compliment,” as it 


was called in the phraseology of the day. The set speech used to be 
delivered by the queen’s official to the unconscious babe, as he sat on 
his nurse’s knee; and then the courtly messenger would depart, without 
taking the slightest notice of the princess Anne. Sometimes queen 
Mary sent her nephew rattles or balls, or other toys, all which were 
chronicled in the Gazette with great solemnity; but every attention 
shown to the little Gloucester was attended with some signal imper- 
tinence to his mother.® 


Early in the spring king William completed the purchase of lord 
Nottingham’s lease of Kensington-house, for which 30,0007. was paid 
out of the treasury.4 Hyde-park then came up to the great walk, 


1 Secret Service-book of William III. who privily paid this perjurer ten pounds every 
week.—Irish State-papers : the date irom Sept. 29 to Dec. 25, 1690. 


“ Titus Otes, upon his allee of xl. per week, and is for four weeks, pares 


on the 9th October and ending on the 6th November... 40 0 0* 
This payment is regularly repeated through the account, and gives oe 5201. per annum 
2 Conduct of the Duchess of Marlborough, 3 Ibid. 
4 Tindal’s Continuation. 
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which now reaches from Bayswater to Kersington, extending in front to 
the palace. A wild gravel pit occupied the ground between the north 
of the palace and the Bayswater-road! A straight avenue of trees and 
drive led across the park to William III.’s suburban palace. 


CHAPTER VI. 


QUEEN Mary was brought by William III. to council June 3, 1690, 
an act of parliament having previously passed, investing her with 
full regnal powers during the king’s absence. William appointed in her 
presence the junta of nine privy councillors whom he had chosen to 
assist her.2 The president of this cabinet-council was lord Danby, who 
first practised, systematically, the black art of swaying the English 
senate by personal bribes. He was now marquis of Carmarthen. His 
eight coadjutors were lord Pembroke, lord Devonshire, lord Nottingham, 
lord Godolphin, lord Marlborough, lord Monmouth,’ admiral Russell, and 
Sir John Lowther. Such were the materials of Mary II.’s government, 
when, in the prime of life, in her nine-and-twentieth summer, the reins 
of a divided empire were placed in her inexperienced hands. A most 
extraordinary story was at the same time circulated concerning her, 
that she had suffered since her coronation great mental agony on account 
of her father ; and had had recourse to the spiritual aid of her friend, Dr. 
Tillotson : he, to comfort her, preached a sermon from Matt, xxx. 46, on 
hell torments, It appears that Tillotson leaned to doubts as to their 
eternity ; but the provoking assertion was, that they were adopted to 
soothe the queen’s despair.* 

“The day before the king set out for Ireland, ” says Burnet,® “he 
called me into his closet; he seemed to have a great weight on his 
spirits from the state of his affairs, which was then very cloudy. He 
said, ‘for his part he trusted in God, and would either go through with 
this business, or perish in it; only he pitied the poor queen—the poor 
queen! repeating that twice with great tenderness, and ‘wished that 
those who loved him would wait much on her, and assist her ;’ adding, 
‘the going to a campaign was naturally no unpleasant thing to him. 
He was sure he understood that better than how to govern Eneland.’® I 
had a particular occasion to know how tender he [William III.] was of 


1 Knight’s London, sermon was preached March 7, 1690. The 
2 Lord Clarendon’s Diary. Sir J. Dal- uproar concerning it lasted some months, 
-ymple’s Appendix. 5 Harleian MS, No. 6584. British Mu- 
3 This person is the eccentric hero, who was _— seum. 
lord Rabe ces 2 in the reign of queen 6 Burnet’s Own Time, which tbus far 
Ann varies little from his MSS, 


4 Life of Dr, Tillotson, by Dr. Bircn, The 
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King James's person, for one! had sent by me a proposition to king 
William, which seemed fair: That a first-rate ship, manned by men on 
whom king William might depend, and commanded by one that he, Wik 
liam, could trust, should be sent to Dublin, with orders to ‘declare for 
king James.’ ‘The commander of the ship offered to be the person who 
should carry the message to king James, then at Dublin, for he had 
served him at sea, and was known to-him. He knew James’s temper 
so well, that, upon an invitation, he was sure he would come on board, 
and then they might sail away with him, either ‘to some part of Spain 
or Italy ; for he [the betrayer] ‘ would not engage in it, unless he was 
assured king James was not to be made a prisoner” 2 When £ [Burnet] 
carried this to king William, he thought ‘the thing might, probably 
enough, succeed.’ But he would not hearken to it, ‘he would have no 
hand in treachery ; and besides, if king James should go on board with 
his guards, there might be some strugele with them and the seamen, 
#nd in it somewhat might happen to king James’s person, in which he 
would have no hand; so he would not entertain the notion. I told this 
afterwards to the queen, and saw in her a great tenderness for her 
father, and she seemed much touched at the answer the king had made.” 
Would, for the honour of human nature, that this passage were true, 
but sternly is it gainsaid by the secret proceedings of the pair. A war- 
rant was found,’ a few years alterwards, by lord Dartmouth, among 
Herbert earl of Torrington’s papers, written throughout by queen Mary's 
great confidant, the earl of Nottingham, and signed by the hand of 
king William, authorising the same admiral [Torrington] “to seize the 
person of James II., and to deliver him up, certainly not to Spain, or 
Italy, but to the states of Holland, to be disposed of as they should 
think proper ”—no benefaction of cash is mentioned. ‘lhe mercies of the 
Dutch to the admiral-prince who had quelled their flag in so many 
tremendous conflicts, were not likely to be very tender. The new infor- 
mation gained by studying Burnet’s manuscript notation of current 


1 The author has some idea that this 
“one,” unnamed by Burnet, was Sir Cloudes- 
ley Shovel. Burnet’s MS. leaves the ‘chro- 
nology of this remarkable incident in his 
usual indefinite manner. 

2 In Burnet’s printed history the audacious 
pike is stated, “that king James was to 

é set on shore in the Catholic states of 
Spain or Italy, with a present of 20,0000.” 

% Lord Dartmouth, Notes to Burnet, vol. 
Iv. p. 82, Torrington’s papers were all 
seized after his defeat at Beachy-head, July 
1, 1690. A writer in the Edinburgh Review, 
finding these facts distasteful to his precon- 
ceived ideas of history, has endeavoured, on 
mere assertion, to invalidate the connection 
between William and Mary’s privy-seal war- 
tant for delivering their father up to the 


Dutch and this plan of Burnet for kidnapping 
him. The Edinburgh Review says the dates 
disagree. But it will be seen that the date of 
the warrant must, perforce, be limited between 
the time James arrived at Dublin, April 1639, 
and Herbert lord Torrington’s defeat at 
Beachy-head, June 29th, (0.s.) 1690, because 
Herbert lord ‘lorrington never held any com- 
mand afterwards. ‘The dates are coincident. 
Lord Dartmouth ts a credible witness ; he bore 
evidence on a matter concerning his own 
peculiar business, for he was lord privy-seal in 
the reign of queen Anne, and avowedly spoke 
from the Torrington papers he found in bis 
own office. Admiral Byng, lord ‘Torrington, 
did not receive the title till 1721, from 
George I. 
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events is worth attention. It has been shown that he claims the merz 
of introducing to William III. the above plan for kidnapping king 
James II., by enticing him on board one of the ships that had formerly 
belonged to him; but whether the parricidal warrant mentioned by lord 
Dartmouth was only drawn at that very time, or had previously existed, 
it convicts the filial pair of deep hypocrisy, with their tears and pious 
ejaculating, and “ desired prayers.” In further illustration of their true 
feelings may be seen, to this day, the London Gazette printed under 
Mary’s regency, in which exultant mention is made “ that the cannons 
of her husband, pointed against the tents of her father, had beat down 
many in close vicinity to nim.”? 

“The queen would not enter upon the government until the king 
was upon the seas,” pursue Burnet’s MSS. ‘She was regular in her 
private and public devotions to admiration. She was much in her 
closet, and read a great deal; she wrought much [in handiworks], and 
seemed to employ her thoughts on anything but business. All she did 
was natural and unaffected ; her conversation was natural and obliging, 
and she was singular for her vast charities to the poor. A vast mass of 
people of quality had fled from Ireland, and drew from her great marks 
of her bounty and goodness ; nor was she ever uneasy or angry with 
those who threw objects in her way. But all this was nothing to the 
public; if the king talked to her of affairs, it was in so private a way 
as nobody seemed to apprehend it.”2 William commenced his journey 
towards the coast of Cheshire ® June 4th, 1690. The day of his departure 
the queen came to Whitehall-palace, where she ostensibly took up her 
residence and assumed the reins of government. 

After William’s departure to Ireland may be observed, for the first 
éime, a recognition of Mary’s participation in the sovereignty in her own 
palace, by the alteration in the lord chamberlain’s warrants, which then 
begin to be dated in the second year of thet majesties’ instead of his 
majesty’s reign. But never, in the most stormy periods of her regency, 
had the queen the slightest communication with her parliament except- 
ing by commission. She wrote daily to her spouse during the Irish 
campaign against her father, giving him minute information on all 
occurrences, political and domestic. The first letter of the series found 
in king William’s box at Kensington is as follows :— 


*Quren Mary To Kina Witiiam* 
“ Whitehall, June, 1690. 
“ You will be weary of seeing every day a letter from’ me, it may he; 
yet, being apt to flatter myself, I will hope that you will be as willing to 
* London Gazette, July 1690 3 Diary of Lord Clarendon, 


2 Harleian Collection, surnet’s original * Dalrymple’s Appendix, 
autograph MSS., No, 6583. 
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read as I to write, and, indeed, it is the only comfort I have in this world, 
besides that of trust in God, I cannot thank God enough for your 
oeing so well past the dangers of the sea. I beseech him, in his mercy, 
still to preserve you so, and send us once more a happy meeting upon 
earth. I long to hear again from you how the air of Ireland agrees 
with you, for 1 must own I am not without my fears for tnat, loving 
you so entirely as I do, and shall till death.” 

Mary’s next letter to her husband shows her launched on the sea of 
~ troubles belonging to her exalted station. She details to her absent lord 
her refusal to sign the death-warrant of Macguire, the burglar, and her 
determination of commuting his sentence of death into transportation? 
“J shall not trouble you,” she adds, ‘‘ with everything the lords said t¢ 
me at this time; the chief thing was, that they had had the parson in 
examination.” A prayer had been ordered by her to be said in all 
church of England places of worship, for the success of king William’s 
arms against her father in Ireland. Lord Feversham, chamberlain to the 
queen-dowager, Catharine of Braganza, had taken upon him to stop this 
prayer from being said by “the parson” of the Savoy chapel, because 
it was under the jurisdiction of Somerset-house, the dower-palace of 
queen Catharine, whereby king William was deprived of the benefit of 
the prayers of the protestant part of the dowager’s household—conduct 
which Mary viewed with intense indignation. ‘“‘I was,” she continued,? 
“extreme angry, which the privy council saw, but I shall not troubie 
you with it. I told them, that 1 thought there was no more measures 
to be kept with the queen-dowager herself after this; that is, if it were 
her order, which no doubt it is. When lord Nottingham told him all I 
said, Feversham seemed much concerned, and desired to come and throw 
himself at my feet, and own all the matter as a very great fault in him, 
- but dune out of no ill design. ‘To be short, he came yesterday to my 
bedchamber, at the hour when there was a great deal of company, (I 
mean just before dinner); he looked as pale as death, and spoke in great 
disorder.” Lord Feversham had recently been a prisoner in the Round- 
tower at Windsor-castle, on the committal of king Wilham. He was a 
Frenchman, and was, of course, rather hyperbolical in his apology to the 
fair offended majesty of Great Britain :—“He said ‘that he must own 
it was a very great fault, since I took it so; but he begged me to believe 
it was done not out of any ill intention, nor by agreement with anybody. 
He assured me ‘the queen-dowager knew nothing of it: that it was a 
fault, a folly, an indiscretion, or anything I would call it.’ I told him 
‘that after doing a thing of that nature, the best way was not to go about 

1 Tt must be remembered that the West 2 Letters of queen Mary to king William, 
India islinds and North America were, at printed in Dairymple’s Appendix, part ii, 
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excusing of it, for that was impossible, since, to call it by the most gentle 
name I could give it, ’twas an unpardonable folly, which I did not 
expect after the protestations he had made.’ Upon which he said an 
abundance of words: I doubt whether he himself knew what he meant 
by them. At last, he spoke plwin enough. He said, ‘God pardoned 
sinners when they repented, and so he hoped I would.’ I told him, ‘ God 
saw hearts, and whether their repentance was sincere, which, since IL 
could not do, he must not find it strange if I trusted only to actions,’ and 
so I left him. I pity the poor man for being obliged thus to take the 
queen-dowager’s faults upon him, yet I could not bring myself to forgive 
him. Jyremember I did say more, ‘that if it had been myself, I could 
have pardoned him; but when it immediately concerned your person, L 
would not, nor could not.’ The queen-dowager sent me a compliment 
yesterday on a swelled face. I do not know whether I have writ you 
word of it. Yesterday I had leeches set behind my ears, which has done 
but little good, so that it mends but slowly ; and one of my eyes being 
again sore, I am fain to write this at so many times, that I fear you will 
make but ill sense of it. Queen-dowager will come to-day to see me, but 
desired an hour when there was least company, so I imagine she will 
speak something of herself; and that which inclines me the more to this 
opinion is, that she has sent for lord Halifax, and was shut up in her 
chamber about business with him and others the whole morning. 1 
shall give you an account of this before I seal up my letter.’ Queen 
Mary was, however, disappointed. Catharine of Braganza came not as 
a suppliant at her levée, to receive a rating like her lord chamberlain, 
Feversham. As that nobleman had promised and vowed that his queen 
knew nothing of the offence, Catharine wisely resolved to appear as if she 
remained in utter ignorance of the whole affair; nor could queen Mary 
insist that her dowager-aunt knew aught of what was going on in a 
protestant place of worship which she never attended. At the close of 
her letter, queen Mary says, “The queen-dowager has been, but did not 
stay a moment, or speak two words. Since she went, I have been in the 
garden, and find my face pretty well; but it is now candle-light, there- 
fore I dare say no more. I have still the same complaint to make that 
I have not time to cry, which would a little ease my heart, but I hope 
in God I shall have such news from you as will give me no reason; yet 
your absence is enough, but since it pleases God, I must have patience. 
Do but continue to love me, and I can bear all things with ease.” The 
next day brought tidings of sufficient import to divert her mind from 
dwelling on her heart-burnings with the queen-dowager; it was, that a 
mighty French fleet, which had been long expected to invade England, 
was see passing through the Channel. Queen Mary announced this 
event to her husband, and thus concludes :—“ For my own part, I shal. 
say nothing to it, but that I trust God will preserve us—you where you 
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are, and poor J here.” ? She again repeats, “ that her insensibility to fear 
1s so complete, that she attributes it to a defect of character.” Williarn, 
it seems, had formed no high idea of her valour, for she playfully alludes 
to his opinion of her cowardice. She nevertheless showed, at this awful 
evisis, as valiant and steady a spirit as her most renowned sires. Left 
alone, or surrounded by those whose fidelity was doubtful, Mary II. 
acted with decision and vigour. While a victorious fleet threatened her 

- coasts, she issued warrants for the arrest of a large number of the 

_ discontented nobility, among whom were her mother’s brothers; and 
strong in her reliance on the middle-classes of England, she reviewed 

in person the militia called “the London and Westminster trained- 
bands.” Her next measure was to banish all the Roman catholics from 
the vicinity of the metropolis, a step which met with the enthusiastic 
applause of her party. She devotes a whole letter to her husband on the 
subject of the arrests, and manifests as little natural affection at incar- 
cerating, or, as she calls it, “clapping up” her uncle lord Clarendon in 
the Tower on suspicion, as she did when dispossessing her father of his 
throne and country. Knowing that the manner in which her uncles 
treated her advancement implied the severest blame on her conduct, 
she never forgave them for viewing her queenship with grief and shame, 
instead of rushing to profit by her power. 

She seldom appeared at the privy council board, and then only when 
there was some measure in agitation which required the weight of her 
personal influence and viva voce observations, such as the consignment 
of her eldest uncle to the Tower. Did she then cast a thought on his 
devoted attachment to her expatriated sire? or take shame that the love 
of the brother-in-law and the friend of early youth so far exceeded that 
of “ Mary the daughter,” as her Scottish subjects, in the utmost bitter- 
ness of satire, ironically termed her? No; for there was but one spot 
of tenderness in the marble of her heart, and that was exclusively 
devoted to her husband. 

At an early period of ber regnal labours, the queen requested her 
council to assist her in framing regulations for the better observance of 
the Sabbath. All hackney-carriages and horses were forbidden to work 
on that day, or their drivers to ply for customers. The humanity of 
this regulation was, however, neutralized by the absurdity of other acts. 
The queen had constables stationed at the corners of streets, who were 
charged to capture all puddings and pies on their progress to bakers’ 
ovens on Sundays ; but such ridiculous scenes in the streets took place, 

“in consequence of the owners fighting fiercely for their dinners, that her 
laws were suspended amid universal laughter? Perhaps some of her 
council, remembering her own Sunday evening gamblings, both in Eng- 


1 Dalrymple’s Appendix, printed from king William’s box, Kensington. 
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land and Holland, thought that her majesty might have had mercy on 
the less culpable Sunday puddings and pies of the hungry poor. 

“T was last night in Hyde-park,” wrote the queen to her husband, 
June 24, (0. s.) 1690, “ for the first time since you went : it swarmed with 
those who are now ordered to be clapé wp. Yesterday lord Feversham 
[queen Catharine’s lord chamberlain] came to lord Nottingham [queen 
Mary’s lord chamberlain], and told him that he had put the queen- 
dowager off the Hamburgh voyage, but she would go to Bath. After 
which he came again, and said, ‘ that seeing it might be inconvenient to 
have guards there, she desired to go to Islington ;? but lord Marlborough 
desired an answer might not be given for a day or two, till we heard 
something of the success of the fleet. Since I have writ this, I was 
called out to lord Nottingham, who brought me your dear letter, which 
is so welcome that I cannot express it, especially because you pity me, 
which I like and desire from you, and you only. As for the buildings, 
I fear there will be many obstacles, for I spoke to Sir J. Lowther this 
very day, and hear of so much use for money, and find so little, that I 
cannot tell whether that of Hampton-court will not be the worsé for it, 
especially since the French are in the Channel, and at present between 
Portland and us, from whence the stone must come.” ‘The queen 
alludes to the quadrangle at Hampton-court, which had been demo- 
lished by William III., and was then in course of reconstruction by Sir 
Christopher Wren. 

The intense difficulty of her position, surrounded as she was by secret 
enemies, petulant friends, or partisans solely devoted to their own in- 
terest, was really frightful, and if she had had no truer support from the 
English people than she had from the English court and aristocracy, 
her cause would have been a desperate one. Queen Mary seems to 
have placed the utmost reliance on the fidelity of Admiral Russell, 
though his rough and savage temper, together with his perpetual grasp- 
ing after money and profit, made him by no means a_ practicable 
member of the regency council. Just at this time he had taken some 
affront—a frequent case; and the queen was forced to court him back 
to her aid at this awful crisis, by the assistance of his relative, the cele~ 
brated Rachel lady Russell. Her majesty continues :— 

*« And now I have named Mr. Russell, I must tell you that, at your 
first going, he did not come to me, nor I believe to this hour would not 
have asked to have spoke with me, had not I told lady Russell one day 
I desired it. When he came, I told him freely, ‘that I desired to see 
him sometimes, for being a stranger to business, I was afraid of being ° 
ted or persuaded by one party.’ He said, ‘that he was very glad to 
find me of that mind, and assured me that, since I gave him that liberty, 
he would come whei: he saw occasion, though he would not be trouble- 

1 Probably to Canonbury-house, | 
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some.’ 1 hope I did not do amiss in this, and, indeed, 1 saw at that 
time no one but lord president Carmarthen, and I was afraid of myself, 
Lord Carmarthen is, on all occasions, afraid of giving me too much 
trouble, and thinks, by little and little, to do all. Every one sees how 
little I know of business, and therefore, I believe, will be apt to do as 
much as they can. Queen-dowager has been to take her leave, in order 
to going to Hammersmith, where she will stay till she can go for Wind- 
sor. I have tired you with this long letter, and it is now staid [waited] 
for. I shall say no more, but beg you to believe it is impossible to love 
more than I do: don’t love me less.” 

This was written during the period of anxiety which preceded the 
impending sea-fight off Beachy-head. Suspicion of lord Torrington, 
and an earnest desire to interfere in his business as admiral, were the 
prevalent feelings in the queen’s cabinet. Just time enough haa elapsed 
for the English navy to feel the want of the royal admiral, for the 
harpies of corruption, ever on the alert in an elective monarchy, had 
done their business so effectually with the well-appointed ships and 
stores he had left, that a discomfiture had been experienced by the 
English navy at Bantry-bay the year before, and another disgraceful 
defeat awaited it.1 Great jealousies existed between the Dutch admiral 
Evertzen, and the English admiral, lord Torrington, who was desirous 
of avoiding an engagement: knowing the miserable state of his appoint- 
ments, he wished to defend the English coasts from invasion, and this 
opinion he communicated to the queen, who daily received, to add to 
her perplexities, anonymous letters ; for every post-day lord Monmouth 
brought to her in cabinet council letters written in lemon-juice, which 
he declared his friend, major Wildman, had intercepted. He began 
to show these letters about four days before king William sailed for 
Jreland. They contained abstracts of everything that was done by 
either the sovereigns or their ministers of the junta, of which lord 
Monmouth was one. They were directed to “‘M. Contenay, Amster- 
dam.” The marquis of Carmarthen expressed his opinion to king 
William that the letters were fabricated by lord Monmouth him- 
self, with the aid of major Wildman, in order to breed doubts and 
strife in the queen’s council. Mary intimated the same suspicions to 
her absent consort, 

Lord Monmouth, whose regiment was stationed at Portsmouth, de- 
manded of the queen the command of a ship of the line. Although 
many of these land officers had greatly distinguished themselves in the 


1 The lamentable state into which the 
navy had fallen may be judged by the fol- 
lowing piteous extract from lord Carmarthen’s 
letter to king William (June 13,) the same 
year. After mentioning the French naval 
force, he says, ‘‘ How ill a condition we are 
iu to resist them, your majesty can judge. 


The fleet cannot be at sea for three weeks,— 
I fear not so soon; and though vice-admiral 
Killigrew be arrived at Plymouth, yet his 
ships are so foul, that he can’t avoid the 
enemy if he should attempt to come up the 
Channel.” It seems he was not even in con 
dition to run away, 
v2 
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mighty naval battles which made James II. sovereign of the seas (Mon- 
mouth was then one among them), yet James, in his famous naval regu- 
lations, forbade any one to command ships, without such person had, ta 
use his own term, “served a proper apprenticeship to a naval life.” 
His daughter did not observe this excellent rule, and disgraceful naval 
defeats were the consequences. Monmouth was desirous of takirg the 
whole command of the navy from the admiral who had possession of it, 
a measure queen Mary demurred upon, not because soldiers ought not 
to command fleets, but because she doubted Monmouth’s fidelity. Her 
majesty proceeds thus :~ 

“We had another lemon letter, with things so particular that none 
but some of the nine lords could know them, especially things that were 
done at our office late last night; upon which all sides are of the same 
mind. Before I went out of the room, I received your dear letter from 
Louch Bricklin; but I cannot express what I then felt, and still feel, 
at the thoughts that now you may be ready to give battle, or have done 
it. My heart is ready to burst. I can say nothing, but pray to God 
for you. This has waked me, who was almost asleep, and almost put 
out of the possibility of saying anything more; yet must I strive with 
my heart.” 

Among the other dangers which beset the queen’s government, waz 
an angry jealousy felt by many of -her subjects, lest the hated earl of 
Sunderland should have any sway in her council. The precise 
time when the king and queen thought him sufficiently purified from 
nis late profession of popery to appear at court has never been defined 
by history. He returned incognito a few weeks before the coronation, 
but was forced to keep much in the background, because the Eng'ish 
people were unanimous in their resentment for his betrayal of king 
James, The public mind was thus expressed :— 

“On SUNDERLAND’s COMING To CouRT 


“Who could have thought that Rome’s convert so near 
The true protestant side of the queen should appear ? 
Sure his highness! forgets both the time and the place 
Since this statesman and lord were admitted to grace, 

Howe’er, since ’tis plain 
He this peer will retain, 
We heartily wish, for the good of his reign, 
He may serve him as well as he did his last master, 
And stick quite as close in the case of disaster, 


May this peer, and the rest of the learned and wise 
That are left here, our wan silent queen to advise, 
Prove as true as before—be like Churchi!l unmoved, 
As watchful as Dorset, like Nottingham loved, 

As just as Carmarthen, 

Who never took farthing, 
And as wise as the white dog of lady Fitzharding.” 


——— 


1 King William, as prince of Orange. 
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The disastrous news of the naval defeat at Beachy-head is the chief 
subject of the queen’s next letter. Again Mary had “to strive with 
her heart,” as she poetically expressed herself, and Gommunicate to her 
royal lord the most signal naval overthrow that England had ever 
experienced. 

The news of the long-expected battle in Ireland arrived the next day. 
The victory at Boyne Water obliterated from the public mind the recent 
defeat of the British navy. The disastrous naval battle occurred on the 
_ 80th of June; the land victory took place the very day after, July 1.1 
But the queen did not receive the news until a week had elapsed. 


“ QuEEN Mary To Kine Wit1iaM. 
“ Whitehall, July 4, 1690. 

** How to begin this letter I don’t know, or how ever to render to God 
thanks enough for his mercies,—indeed, they are too great if we look on 
our deserts; but, as you say, ‘’tis his own cause,’ and since ’tis for the 
glory of his great name, we have no reason to fear but he will perfect 
what he has begun. For myself in particular, my heart is so full of joy 
and acknowledgment to that great God who has preserved you, and 
given you such a victory, that I am unable to explain it. I beseech 
him to give me grace to be ever sensible as I ought, and that I and all 
may live suitable to such a mercy as this is. Iam sorry the fleet has 
done no better, but ’tis God’s providence, and we must not murmur, but 
wait with patience to see the event. J was yesterday out of my senses 
with trouble. I am now almost so with joy, so that I can’t really as 
yet tell what I have to say to you by this bearer, who is impatient to 
return. I hope in God, by the afternoon, to be in a condition of sense 
enough to say much more, but for the present I am not.” 

If novelists or dramatists had been describing the situation of queen 
Mary, they would, according to the natural feelings of humanity, have 
painted her as distracted between tenderness for her father, and her lov~ 
for her husband,—mourning amidst victory for her sire, and alive only 
to the grief that such unhallowed contests should awaken in the boscim 
of the woman who had been the indulged daughter of the one antagonist, 
and was the wife of the other. Such feelings were attributed by ancient 
tragedians to virtuous heathens of old, and by Shakspeare to the 
royal heroines of England’s earlier day; but no trace of them is to be 
discerned in Mary’s actual letters. Unmixed joy and exulting thanks- 
giving are the first emotions which burrt from her heart in this epistolary 
Te Deum. ‘Towards the end of the letter, however, she recollects her- 
self sufficiently to express her satisfaction that the “late king,” as she 
calls her father, was not among the slain, a passage which will be read 
with intense interest by those who know Mary’s situation, but who are 
utterly in the dark regarding her own opinion of her extraordinary 

4 Old style, by which all English history 1s dated till the middle of the last century. 
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position in the world. The queen resumes, after she has given vent to 
her joy :— 

«When I writ the foregoing part of this, it was in the morning, soon 
after I had received yours, and ’tis now four in the afternoon; but I am 
not yet come to myself, and fear I shall lose this opportunity of writing 
all my mind, for I am still in such a confusion of thought that I scarce 
know now what to say, but I hope in God you will more readily consent 
to what lord president wrote last, for methinks you have nothing mora 
for you todo. I will hasten Kensington as much as it’s possible, and I 
will also get ready for you here, for I will hope you may come before 
that is done, JI must put you in mind of one thing, believing it is now 
the season; which is, that you would take care of the church in Ireland. 
Every body agrees *tis the worst in Christendom. ‘There are now 
bishoprics vacant, and other things ; I beg you will take time to think 
who you will fill them with. You will forgive me that I trouble you 
with this now, but I hope you will take care of these things, which are of 
so great consequence as to religion, which I am sure will be more your 
care every day, now it has pleased God still to bless you with success.” 
She gives her husband credit for highly disinterested motives in regard 
to his piety, and her nadveté in expressing it is well worthy of notice. 

“J think I have told you before how impatient I am to hear how 
you approve what has been done here. I have but little part in it my- 
self, but I long to hear how others have pleased you. I am very uneasy 
in one thing, which is, want of somebody to speak my mind freely to, 
for tis a great restraint to think and be silent, and there is so much 
matter, that I am one of king Solomon’s fools, who am ready to burst. 
I believe lord president and lord Nottingham agree very well, though I 
believe the first pretends to govern all. As yet I have not found them 
differ, or at least so little, that I was surprised to find it so, (I mean the 
whole nine,) for it has never come to put anything to the vote; but I 
attribute that to the great danger I believe all have apprehended, which 
has made them all of a mind.” 

Great natural sagacity is shown by the queen in her comments on the 
unwonted unanimity of her councillors. ‘The whole of her cabinet had 
so far committed themselves with king James, that they were obliged te 
‘anite in one common purpose to prevent his return, which they knew 
would ruin them. She thus concludes:—“ And this morning, when I 
heard the joyful news from Mr, Butler, 1 was in pain to know what was 
secome of the late king [meaning her father, James II], and durst not 
ask him; but when lord Nottingham came, I did venture to do it, and 
had the satisfaction to hear he was sate. I know I need not beg you to 
let him be taken care of, for I am confident you will for your own sake ; 
yet add that to all your kindness, and, for my sake, let people know you 
would have no hurt come to his person. Forgive me this” 
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In this last paragraph is comprised all that can, with truth, be urged 
in Mary’s vindication regarding the reports of her alleged parricida. 
instigations against the life of her father, which had been previcusly 
brought to that hapless parent’s ears. Her sole defence rests on the 
passage above mentioned, in which, nevertheless, she can find no kinder 
mention of him than, What has become of the “late king ?” and, withal, 
asks “ forgiveness,” as if such cold and unnatural expressions were too 
Kind towards her unfortunate sire. 

William had sufficient generalship to be aware that the battle of 
the Boyne, if attention had been fixed solely on its physical advan- 
tages, was far from decisive of the contest. The praises of his great 
valour in this battle have resounded through history; yet he had in 
Treland 30,000 regular and disciplined troops,—he had the most for- 
midable train of artillery in the world at his command. Surely, the 
very act of looking such a force in the face was one of superior 
valour in the ill-armed, and undisciplined, and unpaid militia fighting 
for James. That unfortunate king has been called a coward on account 
of his only defeat, which, indeed, made good his own representations in 
his naval regulations, ‘that a wholly different genius is required for 
marine and land warfare.” Every one to his profession. The battle of 
the Boyne was won by a furious charge of cavalry, and we never heard 
that English sailors were particularly skilful in equestrian evolutions,} or 
that a British admiral ought to be called a coward because he was not 
an adroit general of horse. When the sailor-king met the Dutch on his 
own element, history gave a different account of him. The cavalry 
tactics of William would have availed him as little‘on the seas. That 
mysterious politician, Defoe, in his Memoirs of Captain Carlton, first 
called on Englishmen to notice this point, and remarks the injustice and 
ingratitude of condemning their greatest admiral as a coward, because he 
was not successful in an unequal cavalry-skirmish. 

The standards and other spoils taken from king James at the battle of 
the Boyne, were by his daughter ordered to be carried in triumphant 
procession, and finally hung up in St. James’s chapel, as stimulants to 
her devotions. Great was the indignation of her father’s old friends and 
companions in arms at this proceeding. One of them has preserved its 
memory in an epigram, entitled :— 

“ON SEEING THE COLOURS HUNG IN St, JamEs’s CHAPEL? 


“ Walking the park I, to my horror, there 
Saw what from hardest hearts might force a tear, 


the crisis of the Revolution, writes, “I have 
sent your majesty a despatch by a Scotch 
sailor on horseback; but what has become 
of either man or horse I know not, for you 


1 lord Dartmouth, a favourite naval pupil 
of James, observes that the king had made 
fhim renounce the land-service for ever; say- 
ing, “ If he serves not out his naval appren- 


ticeship, and forgets not his land-fashions, I 
will trust him with no ship of mine.’”’ Lord 
Dartmonth, in one of his interesting letters 
to James IL, when admiral of the fleet at 


well know, sire, that we sailors are not yuite 
0 skilful with horses as with sbips,” 
2 MS. of Sit Robert Strange. 
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The trophies of a monarch openly 
Displayed in scorn before each vulgar eye— 
A crime which Absalom did never do. 
Did ever he to every cobbler chow 
The relics of his father’s overthrow ?” ‘ 
The author then urged king James to hurl his malediction on his 
daughter, not knowing that the awful denunciation had already mingled 
with the splendours of her coronation. 

After the Boyne battle, Mary had leisure to put a little news in her 
letters to her regal partner. 

“ Now,” she says, “I shall tell you that I have been satisfied with the 
sight of lord Lincoln, which I have so often wished for in vain. I met 
him as I came from prayers, with a hundred people at least after him. 
1 can’t represent to you my surprise at so unexpected an object, and so 
strange a one; but what he said was as much so, if it were possible. He 
called lord president [Carmarthen] by name (and all in general who 
are in trust) ‘rogues; told me ‘I must go back with him to council 
[privy council] to hear his complaint,’ which I think was against lord 
Yorrington. He talked so like a madman that I answered him as calmly 
as I could, looking on him as such, and so with much ado got from him, 

“T shall say no more now, but that I am so sleepy I can’t see; but I 
shall live and die entirely “ Yours,” 

The unfortunate noble who was thus met by queen Mary with a 
rabble at his heels, to whom he was addressing his wayward ideas on 
politics, was Edward, the last earl of Lincoln of the elder line of Clinton. 
It is plain by this amusing little letter of the queen, that her curiosity 
had been excited by the reported eccentricities of that peer, but that she 
did not expect so strange an encounter in her progress to Whitehall 
chapel. ‘The earl of Lincoln then seated himself in Whitehall gallery,? 
bawling out to every one, “that the queen was shut up by three or four 
lords, who would not let her appear at the privy council, or suffer her 
nobles to have access to her,”—“ although,” as the queen herself observed, 
“he never asked it all the while.” He was evidently incited to torment 
the whig junta of nine, by whose councils her majesty was implicitly 
guided, instead of having recourse to the privy council. 

Mary, indeed, was placed in a situation of the most exquisite difficulty 
which no person could have passed through without imminent danger, 
excepting one who possessed her peculiar concentrativeness of purpose. 
Mad she felt an atom of kindliness to father, sister, brother, nephew or 
friend, or even a particle of egotism or personal ambition which was ae 
centered in that other self, her ungracious and ungyraceful little partner: 
she could not have steered the vessel of state steadily enough to have 
avoided the shoals of the oligarch faction on the one side, and the rocks 


! The reader must remember that the great palace of Whiteha 
government, was not yet burnt down. 2 i, the eat of royalty. en 
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of Jacobitism on the other. She likewise had to dread the political 
jealousy of her spouse, however well she might govern, if she put herself 
“too forward in her function of queen-regnant. ‘This dread is apparent in 
her narrative despatches, where she expresses her reluctance to attend 
the privy council, and describes a stormy scene raised therein because 
‘she had avoided it as much as possible, according to her husband’s 
orders. ‘Seeing you had left me to the advice of the committee of nine 
“when to go [to the privy council,] I asked them in the morning, ‘If they 
“thought it necessary? that, for my part, I did not.’ Lord president 
Carmarthen said, ‘ No.’ In the afternoon, when the privy council met, 
all began, it seems, to ask ‘if I came?’ The lord president Carmarther. 
said, ‘No.’ Upon which, there were some who grumbled. Sir R. 
Howard made a formal speech, wherein he hinted many things, as if he 
thought it not reasonable that I did not come to privy council. He was 
seconded by the duke of Bolton.” That afternoon faction ran very high 
in the privy council. In the midst of the murmurs on account of her 
majesty’s absence, lord Monmouth and the lord steward [Devonshire] 
thought proper to leave their seats at the council-board and enter her 
private apartments, where they began to entreat her to accompany them 
back, to appease the malcontents. ‘The queen, who shrewdly suspected 
lord Monmouth to be the secret mover of the storm, and dreading the 
displeasure of her husband if she appeared too often at the more public 
council, thus expresses herself in the dilemma :—‘“ I was surprised at it, 
for they sent for me out of my closet. I will not trouble you with all they 
said, but they were very pressing; and lord steward [Devonshire] told 
me there were many there, who absolutely told him ‘they would not 
speak but before me; that they were privy councillors established by 
jaw, and did not know why they should be denied my presence.’ I 
answered them [%.e., Devonshire and Monmouth] at first as civilly as I 
could, and as calmly; but being much pressed, I grew a little peevish, 
and told them ‘that, between us, I must own I thought it a hwmour 
[eaprice] in some there [of the privy council,] which I did not think 
myself bound to please; for, should I come now for this, I should at 
last be sent for when anybody had a mind to it, and that I wondered 
they, who had heard me in the morning say I wowld not come, should 
now be so importunate.’ But all I could say would not satisfy them, 
and had not lord Nottingham come in, I believe they would not have 
left me so soon. I cannot tell if I did well or no, but I think I did. 
This was the same day lord Lincoln was here, as I wrote you word 
before, and he sat in the gallery crying aloud ‘ that five or six lords shut 
me up, and would let nobody else come near me,’ yet never asked it all 
the time.” The members of the privy council were bent on protecting 
those Jacobite lords who had been marked down by herself and cabinet 
council for imprisonment and prosecution, A plot was maturing in Scots 
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land which gave great uneasiness to William and Mary, till the leaders’ 
lord Annandale and lord Breadalbane, severally visited the king and 
queen, and made their confessions, to the discomfiture of their colleagues. 
Lord Rosse, then in London, was one of those betrayed. Queen Mary thus 
expresses herself regarding his apprehension :—“ Another thing happened 
that I must tell: lord Nottingham had secured lord Rosse, and now 
desired the privy council that he might be sent to the Tower, as well as 
so many others. All consented. Duke of Bolton asked ‘Why? Lord 
Nottingham said ‘There was informations against him; and more, his 
own letters to Sir John Cochrane ;? upon which all said a warrant should 
be drawn. But when it came to be signed, duke of Bolton would not 
he hindered lord Devon by a whisper, and his son by a nod. Lord 
Montague would not sign it neither, If this be usual I cannot tell, but 
methinks it ought not to be so.” Many traces are to be found in Mary’s 
letters of the suspension of the habeas corpus act; and if we may judge 
by the glee with which she mentions persons being now “ clapt up” who 
were fluttering in the park but a few hours before, she had some satis- 
faction in the exertion of this despotism. 

Jacobitism was, in the year 1690, so frequent in everyday life, that it 
was a common occurrence to see a messenger enter a house, a theatre, or 
Hyde-park, show a privy council warrant to some gallant, all em- 
broidery, cravat, and ruffle, and march him off, bewigged and befringed as 
he was, from among a circle of belles tothe Tower. If not seriously impli- 
cated in any of the numerous plots then in active concoction, either in 
Scotland or England, the prisoner was let out, after some weeks’ deten- 
tion, much impoverished in purse by his visit to the grim fortress, for no 
one in the seventeenth century was freed from the Tower at less than 
the cost of 2002. in fees and other expenses. So common was this 
manceuvre in the reign of William and Mary, that the matter-of-fact 
comedies of the day make these arrests, either feigned or real, incidents 
for the purpose of removing rivals, or furnishing adventures to the hero 
of the piece. In illustration of these traits of the times may be quoted 
a passage from an original letter of Sir George Rooke,* who seems not a 
little scandalized at the conduct of one of queen Mary’s captives, when her 
majesty was pleased to sign a privy-council warrant for his liberation. 
“T could easily believe that my lord Falkland was very much trans- 
ported with his release from the Tower but did not think that he would 
leap from thence into a ball.” 

Jacobite poetry had formed a powerful means of offence against the 


} Lord Rosse seers to have married a manuscript letters in the Devonshire Papers 
daughter of Rachel lady Russell, and was in —_ we have studied in MS. by the kind permis- 
consequence closely connected with thefamily — sion of the late duke of Devonshire, 
of Cavendish and their powerful alliances, 2 In the MS. collection of his grace the 
He is frequently mentioned familiarly in the duke of Deyenshire. 
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revolutionary government, It had originated in opposition to the fac- 
tion which strove to exclude James II., when duke of York, from the 
throne. The first Jacobite songs, “ York, our great admiral,” and “ We'll 
stand to our landlord as long as we’ve breath,” were decidedly of Eng- 
lish composition; but the subject was caught up in the more musical 
and poetical land beyond the Tweed. Numerous Jacobite lyrics were 
adapted to the rhythm of the exquisite melodies of Scotland. Some 
were tender in pathos; others bold and biting in satire. There was one 
of the latter, written by the heir of Lothian, which dashed at the points 
on which the four persons of the reigning royal family in England were 
most liable to censure, and combined them in one fierce couplet :— 

“There’s Mary the daughter, there’s Willy the cheater, 

There’s Geordie the drinker, there’s Annie the eater.’ 

Another party-song took its rise within a few months of the accession 
of William and Mary. It was hummed by every voice ; and as it was set 
to a bold original air, haunted every ear, although but a burst of auda- 
cious doggerel :— 


1690.] Early Jacobite songs. 


“ Ken ye the rhyme to porringer?! 
Ken ye the rhyme to porringer ? 
King James the Seventh had ae daughter, 
And he gave her to an Oranger 
Ken ye how he requited him? 
Ken ye how he requited him? 
‘The dog has into England come, 
And ta’en the crown in spite of him! 
The rogue he sal na keep it lang, 
To budge we'll make him fain again ; 
We'll hang him bigh upon a tree, 
King James shall ha’e his ain again !” 


The plaintive and elegant Jacobite songs of this period are not nume- 
rous. The exquisite one, both in words and melody, by Ogilvie of 
Inverquharity, written after the loss of the battle of the Boyne, “ It was 
a’ for our rightful king,” is widely known. The following beautiful 
song, in which queen Mary is alluded to, was composed by the same 
brave exile. It is the lament of a Jacobite lady for the absence of her 
lover at St. Germains :— 


“T ha’e nae kith, I ha’e nae kin, 

Nor ane that’s dear to me, 

For the bonny lad that I lo’e best, 
He’s far ayont the sea. 

He’s gane with ane? that was our ain, 
And we may rue the day, 

When our king’s ain’ daughter came, 
To play sae foul a play. 


1 Foreigner is the answer to this quaint 
question. 

2 James II. Ogilvie, the sweetest Jacobite 

et of his day, was in the Scottish brigade, 
ing one of the officers of the Dumbarton 


regiments broke by William III. for refusing 
to take the paths to him. Ogilvie fought at 
the Boyne for James L., and tell at the battle 
of the Rhine, 
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Oh, gin I were a bonny bird, 
Wi’ wings that I might flee, 
Then I wad travel o’er the main, 

My ain true love to see. 


Then wad I tell a joyful tale 
‘To ane that’s dear to me, 

And sit upon a king's window, 
And sing my melody.” 


At St. Germains, the window of the room once tenanted by king 
James juts boldly over a commanding view, as if to invite such wingea 
minstrels—and strongly did it recall this exquisite old melody to the 
mind of the writer, whea standing, in musing mood, within it. 

The queen, in full expectation that king William would return speedily, 
from Ireland, found it requisite to apologize to him that his Kensington 
villa was not ready for his reception. She concludes her letter, dated. 
July 3, with these words: ‘“ You don’t know how I please myself with 
the hopes of seeing you here very soon, but I must tell you that it is 
impossible to be at Kensington. Your closets here are also not in order, 
but there is no smoke in the summer, and the air much better than in 
another season. Pray let me have your orders; if not by yourself, then 
tell lord Portland, and let him write. I see I can hardly end this, but 
I must force myself, without saying a word more but that I am evee 
yours—more than ever, if that be possible—and shall be so till death.” 
The next letter was written by the queen from her bed, July 12, at 
eleven at night, at which hour she was too sleepy to write a long one, 
having fatigued herself by a visit to Hampton-court, to superintend the 
Dutch devices disfiguring that ancient palace. The grand apartments, 
where the English- born sovereigns held their state, had been demolished ; 
and had it not been for a felicitous lack of money and Portland stone, 
not a fragment of theix noble country-palace would have been left :— 


“QurEEN Mary To Kina Witram.! 


“ Whitehall, 1690, July 43, n.s., at eleven at night, 

“You will excuse me not answering your letter 1 received yesterday 
morning (which was writ on Sunday last), when you know I have ea 
this morning to Hampton-court and back again by noon, and ever since 
have had one or other to speak to me, of which I will give you an 
account when I have more time. Now I shall only tell you that things 
go on there [at Hampton-court] very slowly. Want of money an& 
Portland stone are the hindrances, and, indeed, in a time when there are 
such pressing necessitys, I am almost ashamed to speak about it; an4 
vet it ts become so just a debt, that it ought to be paid —I mean the 
privy seal which you passed long ago. 


2 Pairymple’s Appendix, part ii p. 141 
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“T fancy the joy at St. Patrick’s church was greater than can he ex- 
prest, and wish I had been with you; but though at a distance, none 
ever praised God so heartily for many reasons, chiefly that of your won- 
erful deliverance, upon which the queen-dowager sent lady Arlington 
fo compliment me. I am now in my bed, having bathed, and am so 
leepy I can say no more, but that I am ever and entirely 

ee OUNS 04 


_ In the three succeeding days she wrote two more letters to her hus- 
hand, full of hopes of seeing him quickly, mingled with fears that the 
‘French ships—which then rode victors both in the English and Irish 
Channels, in a manner unprecedented for centuries—should intercept 
him on his return, 


* All my fears,” observes the queen,! “is? the French ships, which 
are going to St. George’s Channel, and are already at Kinsale. If those 
should hinder you, what will become of me? I think the fright would 
take away my reason. But I hope the express, which goes this evening 
to Sir Cloudesley Shovel, will come time enough to prevent any surprise 
Lam the most impatient creature in the world for an answer about your 
coming, which I do hope may be a good one, and that I shall see you, 
and endeavour myself to let you see, if it be possible, that my heart is 
more yours than my own.” “I have been desired,” she says to her 
husband, “to beg you not to be too quick in parting with the confiscated 
estates, but consider whether you will not keep some for public schools, 
to instruct the poor Irish. For my part, I must needs say that I think 
you would do very well, if you would consider what care can be taken 
of the poor souls there ; and, indeed, if you would give me leave, 1 must 
tell you I think the wonderful deliverance and success you have had, 
should oblige you to think upon doing what you can for the advance- 
ment of true religion and promoting the gospel.” $ 


Unfortunately king William, like all mere military sovereigns, had no 
endowments to bestow on Christian civilization of any kind. The pro- 
perty she mentions was the private inheritance of her father from the 
earls of Clare and Ulster. It was given by her husband to his mistress, 
Elizabeth Villiers, Probably it was some intimation of its infamous desti- 
nation that prompted Mary to make the request that it might be appro- 
priated to the above virtuous use; but her regal partner little thought 
of any atonement for the excessive miseries inflicted on wretched Ireland 
during his reign. Far from that, it is to be feared that he was the cause 
of many atrocities which were perpetrated by his cruel troops. When 
William was compelled to raise the siege of Waterford, he was asked, 
“Tn what manner he should dispose of the sick and wounded prisorers ?? 


1 Dalrymple’s Appendix, part ii. p. 138. 2 So written.' 
3 Dalrymple’s Appendix, part ii, p, 141, 
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—‘ Burn them!” was his ill-tempered reply. There is too much reason 
to believe that this peevish expletive was literally obeyed ; for nearly one 
thousand of these unfortunates were destroyed in this inhuman manner, 
by the place in which they were penned directly afterwards bursting 
into flames, in which they miserably perished} 

All that has been hitherto known of Mary II. has been imbibed by 
the public from Burnet’s panegyric. But with what promptitude would 
the revolutionary bishop have demolished his own work, could he, like 
us, have read her majesty’s letter to the king, of July 48, and seen the 
contemptuous reluctance with which she acceded to his desire of having 
his “thundering long sermon” on the Boyne victory printed. Many 
passages in these letters, written with unstudied grace and simplicity, 
prove that Mary’s tastes in composition were elegant and unaffected ; 
consequently, Burnet’s style must have been odious to her. How 
differently did the man himself and the world believe he was rated in 
her majesty’s estimation! Let her speak for herself as follows:? “I 
will say no more at present, but that the bishop of Salisbury made a 
thundering long sermon this morning, which he has been with me to 
desire me to print, which i could not refuse, though I should not have 
ordered it, for reasons which I told him.......I1 am extreme 
impatient of hearing from you, which I hope in God will be before I 
sleep this night; if not, I think I shall not rest. But if I should meet 
with a disappointment of your not coming, I don’t know what I shall 
do, for my desire of seeing you is equal to my love, which cannot end 
but with my life.” 

As the king was still detained in Ireland, Mary’s next despatch 
brought details more particular of the quarrels which pervaded both the 
cabinet and the privy council, and had for their object the appointment 
of commanders of the shattered and fugitive navy, then skulking dis- 
honourably in the ports of the Thames. The queen mentions that she 
had had the vapours in the evening of the 27th of July, having been 
again worried by the mad lord Lincoln that morning. The term 
“vapours” requires explanation, as much as any other historical anti- 
quity of a bygone day: we believe it is synonymous with an “ attack 
on the nerves” in the present century. But nervous complaints were 
classed by queen Mary’s court into three separate maladies; these were 
vapours, megrims, and spleen. Vapours, we believe, veered in symptoms 
towards hysterics, megrims to nervous headache, while the spleen simply 
meant a pain in the temper. Pope, in his brilliant court poem, the 
Rape of the Lock, represents all three keeping watch round his fainting 


i Porter’s History of Ireland. Burnet. No one ought to touch 

2 Dalrymple’s Appendix, part il, p, 142. in such a spirit. Letters and dunvien tue Md 
A panegyrist of the queen has published speak honestly for themselves; then let 
some of her letters, but has carefully omitted readers draw their own deductions, if they 
this passage, as the editor is an admirer of are not satisfied with those of the biographer 
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Belinda, a fair belle of the courts of queen Mary and queen Aune, 
Mrs, Arabella Fermor by name, from whom the lord Petre of that day 
had contumaciously, and against her consent, stolen a curl. Queen 
Mary may be excused, then, for having had one of these feminine 
afflictions, especially when she had been agitated by conflicting feelings 
that day—plagued by her council, and beset by a madman withal. 


CHAPTER VII. 


WueEtueER for the purpose of breaking the unanimity of parpose between 
the reigning sovereigns, or really from motives of personal preference to 
Mary as the native-born monarch, it is certain that a strong party 
existed, eager to urge her majesty to acts of independent royalty. It is 
no slight proof of her conjugal virtue to find her strenuously resisting 
every temptation to her own separate aggrandizement. For notwith- 
standing all temptations, very rife at this present, her next political 
despatch opens like a love-letter :— 
“ Queen Mary To Kine Wintiam. 


“ Whitehall, Aug. 1, n.s. (July 21, 0.8.), 1690.1 

“ Lasr night I received your letter with so much joy, that it was seen 
by my face, by those who knew the secret of it, that you were coming. 
I will not take more of your time with endeavouring to tell you what is 
impossible to be expressed ; but you know how much I love you, and 
therefore you will not doubt of my delight to think I shall soon sce 
you. But I will not, at this time, tell you anything that can be writ 
by others.” 

“One thing more I must desire to know positively, which is, about 
Kensington, whether you will go there though my chamber is not ready. 
Your own apartment, lord Portland’s, Mr. Overkirk’s, and lady Darbdy’s 
are done; but mine impossible to be used, and nobody else’s lodgings 
ready. The air there is now free from smoke, but your closet as yet 
smells of paint, for which I wil’ ask pardon when I see you. This is 
the true state of your two houses, but if you will go only to ye at Ken- 
sington, for I suppose your business will keep you here [#.e., at White- 
hall] all day, pray let me know. You may be sure I shall be very 
willing to suffer any inconvenience for the sake of your dear company, 
and I wish I could suffer it all; for I deserve it, being something in 
fault, though I have excuses which are not lies. . .... I hope,” con- 
cludes the queen, “this long letter may meet you so near, that you may 
bring your own answer. If not, if you love me, either write me a pars 
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ticular answer yourself, or let lord Portland do it for you. You see the 
necessity of it for the public; do a little also for my private satisfaction, 
who love you much more than my own life.” 

The succeeding letter is wholly devoted te the personal and private 
arrangements of the royal pair :— 


“QurEen Mary To Kine Witiram.! 


“Whitehall, Aug. 5, n.s. (July 24, 0.s.), 1690. 

“ Last night I received yours from Benit-bridge, by which I find you 
desicned to summon Waterford again last Monday. I beseech God give 
you good success, and send you safe and quickly home. ‘There was an 
order taken yesterday in council for the prorogweing the parliament for 
three weeks. I have been this evening at Kensington, for though I did 
believe you would not be willing to stay at Whitehall, yet what you 
write me word makes me in a million of fears, especially since I must 
needs confess my fault, that I have not been pressing enough till it was 
too late.” 

King William had certainly written a sharp reproof to his loving spouse, 
on the subject of Kensington-palace not being ready for his reception. 
How humbly she asked pardon for his closet at Kensington smelling of 
paint, has been shown in the preceding letter. It was rather unreason- 
able of the king, who only left her in the middle of June, to expect that, 
with an exhausted treasury, his queen could prepare his palace for his 
reception in the first days of August; therefore her apology and extreme 
humiliation for the non-performance of impossibilities—especially in 
asking pardon for smells for which the house-painter and his painting- 
pots were alone accountable—seem somewhat slavish, The rest of her 
letter is couched in the same prostration of spirit :-— 

“« The outside of the house [at Kensington] is the fiddling work, which 
takes up more time than one can imagine; and while the schafolds are 
up, the windows must be boarded up. But as soon as that is done, your 
own apartments may be furnished ; and though mine cannot possibly 
be ready yet awhile, I have found outa way, if you please, which is, 
that I may make use of lord Portland’s, and he ly in some other rooms ; 
we {%.¢., she and the king] may /y in your chamber, and I go throw the 
council-room down, or els dress me there. And as I suppose your 
business will bring you often to town, so I must take such time to see 
company here; and that part of the family which can’t come there, 
must stay here, for ’tis no matter what inconveniencys any els suffers for 
your dear sake. I think this way the only one yourself will have, 
will be my lying in your chamber, which you know I can make as easy 
to you as may be. Our being there [at Kensington] will certainly: for- 
ward the work. I hope this letter will not come to your hands, but 
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that you will be on your way hither before this. My greatest fear is 
for your closets here; but if you consider how much sooner you come 
back than any one durst have hoped, you will forgive me, and I can’t 
but be extreme glad to be so deceived. God in his mercy send us a 
happy meeting, and a quick one, for which Iam more impatient than 7 
can possibly express.” 

Although extremely interesting as a transcript of queen Mary’s private 
feelings, and affording an amusing view of her domestic arrangements 
and expedients, the foregoing narrative presents us with the most faulty 
specimen of her orthography and phraseology which has been as yet ‘ 
discovered. Those of our readers who are familiar with the literature of 
the seventeenth century, will consider Mary’s letters in general as won- 
‘derful productions, not only on account of the good sense and graphic 
power of expressing what she has to say, whether in dialogue or narra- 
tive, but as presenting occasionally favourable specimens of the familiar 
English of her era. It may be observed, that her majesty was in 
advance of Steele and Addison, and of the dramatists of her day, who 
wrote you was, instead of you were. She generally uses her subjunctives 
correctly, and her sentences, however hurriedly written, have locical 
connection in their divisions. 

‘Throughout this mass of her voluminous correspondence, not a word 
occurs regarding the princess Anne, nor does the queen ever allude to 
her nephew and heir-presumptive, the infant duke of Gloucester, then 
twelve months old. The hatred that was brooding in the minds of 
queen Mary and her sister had not yet burst into open flame: they still 
observed the decencies of dislike, had ceremonious meetings and formal 
leave-takings, when courtly etiquette required them. ‘The princess 
having discovered that Craven-house was too small for her son’s nursery, 
the queen condescended to accompany her to look at Campden-house, 
situated (as the remains of it are at present) behind Kensington-palace. 
The princess considered that its vicinity would be convenient for the 
queen to see her godson ana nephew at pleasure, when her majesty took 
up her abode at the new-built palace; she therefore hired Campden- 
house for her nursery, at an enormous rental, of Mr. Bertie, the guardian 
of young Noel, to whom the house belonged. Here the infant duke of 
Gloucester was established,? and his improved health manifested the 
salubrity of the site the queen and his mother had chosen. 

The queen continued to devote a large portion of her time to episto- 
lary communication with her absent husband. His replies have been 
vainly sought, yet, from the remaining specimens of his letters, their 
absence is perhaps no great historical loss, as it is doubtful whether his 


1 The front built by Sir Baptist Hicks, in family, has been demolished since 1848, The 
1612, was demolished in the commencement whole has now been destroyed by tire. 
of tho present century. The old gateway, 2 Memoirs of the young duke of Glou 
surmounted by the supporters of the Noel cester, by Lewis Jenkins, 
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majesty ever wrote a narrative letter in his life. His enormous hand- 
writing spreads far and wide over his paper, as if to prevent the intro- 
duction of much matter; and this habit was acquired as an adult, for 
his hand, in his boyish letters to his uncle Charles, in the State-Paper 
office, is not quite so large as children’s writing in general. Few of his 
notes consist of more than two or three prettily turned French sentences, 
from which it is scarcely possible to extract any individual information, 
in consequence, it may be observed that her majesty was often in great 
perplexity to know his wishes and intentions. The following letter 
from the king, written throughout by his own hand, to the earl of 
Devonshire, then one of the council of nine, belongs to this period. 
The original is in French: it contains more matter than any other 
extant from William’s pen, excepting the wrathful one relating to Dr. 
Covell’s transgressions.! The present document, hitherto inedited, is 
in answer to “a compliment” on the king’s wound, previously sent 
to Ireland by the lord steward of the household, the earl of Devon- 
shire :— 


“ Winwtam III. ro rom Hart or Devonsuire.2 


“ At the Camp of Welles, this July 17. 

“ T am very much obliged by the part that you take in what concerns 
my person, and the advantage § that I have gained over my enemies.* The 
misfortune that has befallen my fleet® has sensibly touched me, but I 
hope that it will soon be in a state to put to sea. It will be necessary 
to chastise severely those who have not done their duty. ® 

“Tf it had been possible, without abandoning all here, I should have 
set out as soon as yesterday morning, when I received your despatches ; 
but, without losing all the advantages I have gained, I cannot leave the 
army for five or six days. Of this I have written to the queen and to 
the lords of the committee, to whom I refer you, and hope very soon to 
have the satisfaction of seeing you, and of assuring you of my constant 
friendship and esteem, on which you may entirely rely. 

“Witiiam, BR.” 


The absence of nomenclature is a curious feature in this epistle of the 
royal diplomatist. No one is named in it but the queen, although he 
refers to several persons; no place is mentioned, yet he alludes to 
the battle of the Boyne, the defeat off Beachy-head, and the court-martial 
pending at Sheerness on lord Torrington. 

From the contents of the royal missive from the seat of war, lord 
Devonshire concluded that queen Mary would be forced to postpone a 

1 Previously quoted. 2 Holograph 3 Battle of the Boyne. 
letter from William III. to the first duke of 4 King James II. and the Irish. 
Devonshire (then earl), lord steward of the 5 Loss of the battle off Beachy-head 
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grand ball for which the palace was in preparation. Her majesty meant, 
by this festival, to celebrate the king’s victory of the Boyne, and his 
return to England. The idea of a ball given by queen Mary in exulta- 
tion over her father’s losses at “the fatal Boyne-water,” again exas- 
perated that powerful satirist under whose scourge she had previously 
writhed. The following historical poem was disseminated in the usual 
manner ; it was previously transcribed in numerous manuscripts, and 
the copies were scattered in the Mall (Pall-mall) and the Birdcage-walk. 
_ It was founded on the report of a terrible vision or dream that gossip 
— reported had visited the queen :— 


“ At dead of night, after a midnight ball, 

In her own father’s palace of Whitehall, 
The royal Tullia on her pillow lay— 
When straight’ the scene upon a sudden turns, 
Her blood grows chill, the taper dimly burns; 
A trembling seizes all her limbs with awe, 

4 As her dead mother! did the curtain draw, 
And thus began :— 
‘Can quiet slumber ever close thine eyes? 
Or is thy conscience sunk too low to rise ? 
From this same place was not thy royal sire 
Compelled by midnight ruffians to retire ? 
Had he been murdered, there’d been mercy shown ; 
Tis less to kill a king than to dethrone. 
Where are the crimes of which he was accused? 
How is the nation gulled, and he abused!’ 
Night’s watchful sentinel here blew his horn, 
*T must be gone!’ her mother said; ‘ Farewell! 
What you have seen and heard, your sister? tell.” 
Thus having spoke, the vision disappears, 
Leaving the trembling Mary drowned in tears.” ® 


For purposes either of her royal pleasure or policy, the queen had 
been indefatigable in giving balls at Whitehall during the king’s absence. 
The earl of Devonshire, her high-steward, notwithstanding his known 
taste for these diversions, required a respite. Other troubles annoyed 
the lord steward—the ladies of the queen’s court danced awkwardly, 
and there were more ladies than gentlemen. Some of the young nobles 
were fighting in Ireland against the queen’s father, some were fighting 
for him ; others were exiled for maintaining his cause, and not a few of 
the best beaux were incarcerated by the queen’s warrants in the Tower. 
However, her majesty had expressed her particular wish that the 
daughter-in-law of the earl of Devonshire might be present at her 
grand celebration-ball of triumph over her father. 

The queen’s hopes of the return of her husband, which had been 
lively at the beginning of July, were now deferred from week to week. 

2 Anne Hyde. Strange, date 1690; evidently written before 
2 Princess Anne of Denmark. either the burning of Whitehall, or the queen’s 


% Contemporary MSS. in possession of lady rupture with the princess Anne. 
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The defence of Limerick by the Jacobite general, Sarsfield, rivalled in 
desperation that of Londonderry, in the preceding year, by the Calvinist 
minister, Walker. An equal number of William’s highly-disciplined 
soldiers fell in the siege, as king James had lost of the half-armed Irish 
militia at the passage of the Boyne. The Protestants of Ireland had 
been discouraged by the speech that broke from the ungrateful lips of 
the Orange king. When one of them told him, in a tone of lamenta- 
tion, “that parson Walker was among the slain in the mélée at the 
Boyne,’—“ Why did the fool go there?” was the best tribute king 
William gave to the memory of the bellicose clergyman to whom he 
owed Ireland. The reverend gentleman had given his aid at the Boyne, 
in the expectation of gaining further renown in regular warfare, and 
the regimental king scorned all glory that had not been at drill. Wil- 
liam remained unwillingly in Ireland, witnessing the waste of his army 
in the fatal trenches of Limerick. His passage home was by no means 
“an easy matter, for the victorious French fleets not only rode tri- 
umphantly in the English Channel, but in that of St. George. 

The cabals in the two councils, relative to the command of the beaten 
and disgraced fleet of England, continued to harass the queen. The fine 
navy her father had formed for his destroyers was at the command of 
Mary —at least, all that remained of it from the two disastrous defeats 
that had followed her accession. But the harpies of corruption had 
rushed in; the vigilant eye which watched over the proper appointment 
of stores and necessaries was distant. ‘The elective sovereigns durst not 
complain of the peculations, which had become systematic; the Enelish 
fleet was degraded, not for want of brave hearts and hands, and fine 
ships, but because all the civilians concerned in finding stores, ammuni- 
tion, provision, and pay, pilfered daringly. The consequence was, that 
few of James’s former sea-captains could be induced to take commands 
which must, perforce, end in disgrace, when the British navy came in 
collision with the well-appointed ships which Louis XIV. had been 
raising for the last twenty years. 

In order to deprive Sir Richard Haddick, one of her father’s old 
admirals, of her favour, a Dutchman of the queen’s household was 
employed to tell her he railed furiously at everything Dutch. The 
queen had him called to account for it; and afterwards wrote to the 
king, that she considered he had cleared himself. She mentioned, that 
lord Torrington had very earnestly demanded his trial, but added that 
she doubted whether his acquittal would not greatly incense the Dutck 
at that time. A scheme she alludes to for the delay of his trial, comes 
the nearest to unrighteous diplomacy of any portion of these letters; for 
if the Englishman deserved his acquittal, he had a right toit, whether 
the Dutch approved of it or not. 
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“ QuEEN Mary To Kine WitiiaM. 
“Whitehall, Aug. ¥, 1690. 

“T have had no letter from you since that of the 31st, from Chapel- 
ford: what I suffer by it you cannot imagine. I don’t say this by way 
of complaint, for I really believe you write as often as ’tis convenient or 
necessary; but yet I cannot help being extremely desirous of hearing 
again from you. This passage of the river Shannon runs much in my 
mind, and gives me no quiet, night nor day. I have a million of fears, 
which are caused by what you can’t be angry at, and if I were less 
sensible I should hate myself, though I wish I were not so fear full; 
and yet one can hardly go without t’other—but ’tis not’ reasonab:e i 
should torment you with any of this. 

“Lord steward [Devonshire] desires me to let you know he has had a 
letter from monsieur et madame de Grammon, about her brother, Mr. 
Ham{ilton].! They earnestly desire he should be exchanged for lord 
Mountjoy.” 

The celebrated family group thus named by queen Mary, were ail 
individuals intimately known to her in her youth. Madame de Gram- 
mon was the beautiful Miss Hamilton, who married the count de 
Grammont. He resided some time at the court of Charles II., which 
(if possible) he made worse than he found it. Mr. Hamilton, mentioned 
by the queen, was the brother of the lady; he is better known as the 
witty count Anthony Hamilton, the author whose pen embodied the 
scandalous reminiscences of his brother-in-law, under the title of 
Mémoires de Grammont. Count Anthony Hamilton was now a prisoner 
from the battle of the Boyne. He had greatly incensed king William, 
by his intrigue concerning lord-lieutenant Tyrconnel. A man of 
delicate honour could not, would not, have accepted the confidence of 
William, or acted thus; but a few falsehoods more or less broke no 
squares with the author of the scandalous chronicle aforesaid. Yet it is 
strange to find count Anthony Hamilton risking at once his life and his 
honour in the service of James IJ., whom he had libelled so viciously, 
and after his ruin too! When Hamilton was brought into the presence 
of William, a prisoner at the Boyne, he was questioned as to the forces 
_ still maintaining the contest. His answer was doubted, when he main- 
tained it by the asseveration, “On my honour!” At this, William 
turned contemptuously away, muttering, “Honour, on your honour!” 
History leaves the literary soldier in this very bad predicament. No 
one has ever noticed that queen Mary interested herself so deeply for 
him, and she continued her letter, excusing herself, however, for inter- 
fering in the behalf of 2 man so thoroughly on her husband’s black list, 
by her sympathy for the sufferings of lord Mountjoy’s family. Lord 


1 The queen has throughout written his Ham; but his description as the countess de 
name, according to her usual abbreviations, Grammont’s brother clearly identifies him. 
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Mountjoy was then a prisoner in the Bastille, and Louis XIV. offered to 
exchange him for Hamilton. 

‘I told lord Devonshire that I knew nothing of Ham[ilton’s} faults, 
which I see he is very apprehensive the parliament will take into con- 
sideration, if he [Hamilton] be not out of their power. But that upon 
his [lord Devonshire’s] earnest desire I would let you know it, I would 
have had him [Devonshire] write it you himself; but he begs me to do 
it. As for lord Mountjoy, I hope you will. consider if anything can be 
7oe for him. I can never forget that I promised his son’s wife to 
&»aak to you, and she really died of grief, which makes me pity her case. 
His family is in a miserable way, and I am daily solicited by his eldest 
daughter about him. If you would let lord Portland give me some 
answer to this, I should be very glad, for I can’t wonder at people’s 
desiring an answer, though I am tormented myself.” 

The queen’s humane appeal in behalf of lord Mountjoy’s unfortunate 
children was successful, inasmuch as there appears in king William’s 
Secret-service book a notation of a pittance allowed to them, small 
in comparison with that weekly paid by him to the perjurer Titus Oates.? 
There is little doubt but that the united interest of the queen and the 
earl of Devonshire, to say nothing of that of the fair Grammont, obtained 
the release of Hamilton, for he soon after re-appeared at the court of St. 
Germains. 

“have staid,” continues the queen, in conclusion, “ till I am ready vo 
go to bed, and can now put off the sealing of my letter no longer. I pray 
God to give me patience and submission. I want the first exceedingly ; 
but I hope all is well, especially your dear self, who I love much better 
than life.” 

Captain Churchill had, in the succeeding year, been expelled from the 
house of commons for his peculations, by receiving convoy-money, and 
had at the same time been deprived of the naval command he abused.8 
Churchill was brother to lord. Marlborough, and worthy of the brother- 
hood: his ship had been the first to desert king James. Queen Mary 
seems to have considered that Churchill’s service to her party, by thus 
leading the race of treachery, covered a multitude of sins. At first, king 
William stood aghast at the rapacity with which such men as the 


1 Lord Mountjoy was considered the head 
vf the Protestants in Ireland. He was sent 
to France to demonstrate to James II. how 
impossible it was for Ireland to resist William 
and Mary. Louis XIV. seized and sent him 
to the Bastille; therefore queen Mary had 
every right to interest herself in his behalf. 

2 ‘The same summer, there is an entry to 
the following effect :— 

“Lady Mountjoy’s children upon 

our allowance of 3, per week 
tothominc tare cee cuesemc tre) redo (0.0 
bxtract from king William’s Secret-service 


accounts, Ireland, with which we have been 
favoured by Sir Denys Norreys, bart. 

3 A petition to the house of commons from 
the London merchants, presented Noy. 14, 
1689, proves that, in the first year of the 
Revolution, one hundred merchant ships, 
worth 600,000/., were lost for want of con- 
voys, or by the corruption of the naval cap- 
tains. Captain Churchill’s conduct appeared 
in such a light, that he was expelled the 
house four days after.—See Journals of the 
House of Commons, 1689, 
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Churehills, and other patriots of the same stamp, flew on the quarry of 
the public money, which had been so carefully guarded by king James: 
it seemed as if the revolution had been only effected for liberty of theft. 
At that very moment queen Mary had suspended the habeas corpus law ; 
the Tower and other prisons were full of captives, seized on her mere 
signature. The summer circuits of the itinerary justices were delayed at 
her dictum. English soldiers and seamen were subjected to the horrors 
of the lash, and many millions of debt, besides enormous outlays, had 
been incurred. since her father’s deposition. All was submitted to by 
the well-meaning people, supposing these portentous measures were 
effected by the united wisdom of parliament. The present system of 
military punishments can be traced no further back than the era of 
William and Mary. ‘l'wo Scotch regiments, commanded by lord Dum- 
barton at the revolution, refused to submit to William after James II. 
had dismissed them, and unfurling their standards, commenced a bold 
march to Scotland; but, unfortunately for themselves, they encumbered 
their progress home with four cannons, because these instruments of 
destruction had originally belonged to Edinburgh-castle. William III. 
caused the regiments to be pursued, and surrounded. ‘To make ven- 
geance legal on these soldiers, the Mutiny bill was brought into par- 
liament by the ministers of William and Mary ;} the result was, that 
British soldiers were, whether serving in these islands or abroad, sub- 
jected to the punishments which prevailed among William’s foreign 
mercenaries—the wickedest and cruellest troops that England had ever 
seen, as Ireland knew full well. When king William was armed with 
the terrific power given by the Mutiny bill, he broke the loyal Scotch 
regiments, gave the officers leave to go wheresoever they pleased, and 
distributed the unfortunate common soldiers among his troops. The 
most resolute he sent to Flanders, where, if they were not flogged to 
death, it was no fault of the Mutiny bill and the Dutch code which had 
superseded that of St. George.? Stranger innovations even than these 
took place in this free country. Among the Somers’ Tracts in the 
British Museum there is a complaint, that the government in 1690, not 
content with instituting a sharp press of men for both army and navy, 
actually forced women into the service of the camp and into the navy, 
at the rate of ten for every ship of war, as nurses, sempstresses, and 
laundresses. The atrocities to which such a system naturally gave rise 


1 Dalrymple’s History of the Revolution. 

2 Jt is acknowledged by the government, 
in a MS. requisition to the council of Scot- 
land, that “these regiments having lost all 
their men by death and desertion in Flanders, 
more recruits must be sent.” The Scotch 
tradition is, that resisting these new laws, 
the soldiers were all tortured to death with 
the lash. The extract, with other valuable 
matter, was obtained through the courteous 


permission of W. Pitt Dundas, esq.. from the 
royal Records of Scotland, Privy Council- 
books MS. Edinburgh. The code of St. 
George is in intelligible language; it may 
be seen, in the Foedera, that there was no 
flogging in the days of the Plantagenets. 
Captain Marryat, in one of his brilliant naval 
sketches, was the first person who traced this 
anti-national cruelty to the Dutch king. 
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need no comment, but lead at least to the conclusion, that if the Dutch 
prince were a liberator, it was not over every class of the British people 
that his blessings were diffused. 

Queen Mary, in her next letter, flattered her husband’s known tastes 
by depreciating Whitehall, the palace of her ancestors :— 

“T have been this day to Kensington, which looks really very well, at 
least to a poor body like me, who have been so long condemned to this 
place, and see nothing but wall and water. I have received a letter 
from lord Dursley, who I suppose will write of the same thing to your- 
self, and therefore I shall not do it. I am very impatient for another 
letter, hoping that will bring me the news of your coming back; it’s 
impossible to believe how impatient I am for that, nor how much I love 
you, which will not end but with my life.” 


“QurEN Mary ro Kine Witt. 


“ Whitehall, Aug, 38, 1690. 

“This time I write with a better heart than the last, because it goes 
by an express which must find you out,—may be, the common post will 
not. I have a paper to send you, which lord Nottingham is to copy, 
which is what lord Annandale has made Sir William Lochart [Lockhart] 
write, because he was not willing it should be seen in his own hand. I 
think J writ you word,” continues her majesty’s narrative of current 
events, “or should have done, that he lord [Annandale] sent by his wife 
to Sir William that he would surrender himself, if he might-be sure not 
to be made an evidence of. Upon which, Sir William drew up condi- 
tions that he should tell all, and then he should be made no evidence, and 
has my word to get your pardon. I think I writ you this before ; but 
to be short, he is come in, and I have spoke twice with him. Lord 
Annandale told me, that after the time the papers were burnt (where- 
with this ends), Sir James Montgomery proposed sending a second 
message by the same Simson; but he [Annandale] rejected it as much 
as he durst, but was afraid to tell him plainly he would not. So having 
a mind to get out of this, he [Annandale] pretended business at his own 
house in the country; but his coldness made Sir James Montgomery 
the warmer in it, and assure him that he would spend his life and fortune 
in that interest” {meaning the interest of her father]. 

Many private conferences with the queen took place at this time 
concerning the Jacobite plot, alluded to so cautiously in the above by 
her. It was concocted by lords Breadalbane, Annandale, and Mont- 
gomery, the result was, that Neal, or Nevill Payne, an episcopalian 
Scotch clergyman, tutor of the young earl of Mar,! should be forced to 
take upon himself the infamy of legal informer regarding the secrets of 
this conspiracy, from which detestable task titled betrayers had bare 


1 Dalrymple’s Appendix, 
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gained with the queen to be excused. ‘The queen and these double 
traitors, deeming Nevill Payne a plebeian “ fellow of no reckoning,” had 
not the most distant idea of the high-spirited scorn with which he 
resisted both bribes and torture, and showed to high-born informers how 
aman of the people could keep his oath and his word. The dreadful 
scenes that ensued certainly belong to this portion of the queen’s govern- 
ment; her letters are worded with guarded mystery, but, as the prime 
ninister of Scotland, lord Melville, was at her court in England co-operat- 
ing with her in guiding the whole affair, and her personal conferences with 
the noble informers were frequent, it is utterly impossible to acquit her of 
preknowledge of the atrocities that ensued! In the paper enclosed by 
the queen? to the king, as the confession of lord Annandale, Nevill 
Payne is thrice mentioned as being present at the Jacobite meeting at 
the Globe tavern, near Northumberland-house, Strand : the Jacobites were 
likewise convened under the Piazzas, Covent-garden. Mary alluded to 
the mysterious man who encountered her spouse at Chester, whom she 
distinctly named as lord Breadalbane. A time of terrible anxiety ensued 
for her, and she mentions with horror how her countenance was watched 
for news, saying, “It is no small part of my penance, but all must be 
endured as long as it please God, and I have still abundant cause to 
praise him, who has given you this new advantage. I pray God to con- 
tinue to bless you, and make us all as thankful as we ought, but I must 
own that the thoughts of your staying longer 7s very uneasy to me. God 
give me patience! I hope you will be so kind as to write oftener, while 
you are away. It is really the only comfort this world affords, and if 
you knew what a joy it is to receive such a kind one as your last, you 
would by that, better than anything else, be able to judge of mine for 
you; and the belief that what you say on that subject is true, is able to 

_make me bear anything. When I writ last, I was extream sleepy, and 
so full of my Scotch business, that I really forgot Mr. Harbord.” 

The queen had sent him to apologize to the Dutch for the defeat o1 
their fleet off Beachy-head. Her message of condolence was not very 
complimentary to the seamen of her country, who, under the command 
of her father, had so often beaten them. Indeed, English Mary, in this 
whole affair, comported herself much like a Dutchwoman; for, in her 
condolence, she directly accused her countrymen “ of cowardice,” and 
said, withal, “she had sent lord Torrington to the Tower.”$ She like- 
wise had the Dutch sailors taken care of in the hospitals in preference to 
the English, which, to be sure, was only right in a strange country. 
The States, in return, sent most affectionate answers, and a supply of 
ships. She continues : 

1 Cunningham’s History of England. affair, as briefly as the records of a conspiracy 
2 The paper is too long and heavy to be which fill a large quarto will permit. 


{nserted here ; we must be content with giving 3 Dalrymple’s Appendix, part ii. p. 163, 
our readers the gist of the qucen’s part in the 
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‘Harbord wrote to Sir R. Southwell, as he told me, but he has a great 
deal to say. He pleased me extremely to hear how much people love me 
there. When I think of that, and see what folk do here, it grieves me too 
much, for Holland has really spoiled me in being so kind to me; that 
they are so to YoU, ’tis no wonder. I wish to God it was the same here, 
but I ask your pardon for this: if I once begin upon this subject, I can 
never have done. To put it out of my head, I must put you once more 
in mind of the custos rotulorwm for lord Fitzharding: he thinks his 
honour depends on it, since it has been so long in his family.” 

The rest of her letter is taken up with the solicitations of Marlborough 
that his peculating brother might be made an admiral, and for that 
purpose be put over the head of a veteran officer, despite of the protesta- 
tions of che lord president, Carmarthen :— 

“Marlborough says, that lord president may write to you about one 
Carter. “Tis like enough he will, for he tells me he is a much older 
officer, and will quit if others come over his head, and says, ‘all goes by 
partiality and faction,’ as, indeed, I think ’tis but too plain in other 
things. How it is in this, you are best able to judge. I writ you word 
before what Mr. Russell said. You will do in it as you please, for I told 
the commissioners myself that ‘1 hoped you would be here soon, and 
that I did not see why this matter should not stay for your coming.’ 
And so I resolve to leave it, if tis possible, but could not refuse my lord 
Marlborough, nor indeed myself, the writing you the matter as it is, 
though he expects I should write in his favour, which, though I would 
not promise, yet I did make him a sort of compliment after my 
fashion.” } 

What fashion this was, both biographer and reader would equally like 
to know ; but, if we may judge by the preceding words, it was not a 
very sincere one. Queen Mary, however, evidently desired to appoint 
Churchill, broken as he was for dishonesty, both by parliament and 
navy, in preference to the brave Carter, who died a few months after- 
wards on the deck of his ship in her cause. The confession of Sir John 
Fenwick, made after her death, names Carter as one of her father’s 
warmest friends; and, at the same time, implicates Marlborough, 
Russell, and Churchill, as in correspondence with the Jacobites. It is 
a strange task to compare the letters extant of all these personages: it is 
like looking into a series of windows, which betray to the observer all 
that passed in those treacherous bosoms, until death revealed to them 
the uselessness of their toils and deceits, 

The rnmour now alarmed Mary vaguely of one of the daring actions 
performed by Sarsfield, her father’s partisan in Ireland. The event was 
briefly as follows: William had advanced to Limerick on August the 
8th, os. Three days after the siege commenced, colonel Sarsfield, 

1 Dalrymple’s Appendix, part ii. p. 163. 
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having got intelligence that the battering cannon and ammunition sent 
by Mary were expected to arrive in William’s camp next morning, went 
secretly out of Limerick with his forces, placing an ambush among the 
mountains. When the convoy arrived, he made a sudden attack, spiked 
the cannon, and exploded the ammunition, The Irish, in their eagerness, 
blew up with it three barrels of money, which the queen had sent. her 
husband. ‘The uproar alarmed the English camp, but Sarsfield returned 
safely back to Limerick. 

The letter she wrote five days after, unveils her feelings of anxious 
tenderness for her husband, and gives, withal, some amusing family~ 
gossip of the affairs of king William’s relatives :— 


“QurEEN Mary to Kine WitilamM2 
“Whitehall, Sep. 5 (Aug. 26), 1690. 

“J have been just now writing to your aunt, the princess of Nassau, 
jn answer to one which she wrote, to let me know of her daughter being 
about to marry the prince of Saxenschnach. I believe you will be glad, 
for your cousin’s sake, that she will be disposed of before her mother 
“dies; and I ever heard 7¢ at the Hague that this young man was good- 
natured, which will make him use her well, though she is so much older, 
And for his good fortune, she has enough [good-nature] I believe, to 
govern him more gently than another cousin of yours does her spouse.” 

Meaning herself and William: with playful irony, she contrasts her 
own .utter submission and devotion to her master with the airs of a 
governing wife. She then opens her own heart to the object of her love. 
while her ostensible purpose of sending cannon, and the use to be made 
of them, are mingled strangely with her honeyed sentences :— 

“T believe, by what you write, that you got your cannon Friday at 
farthest ; and then Saturday, I suppose, you began to make use of them 
-Judge, then, what cruel thoughts they are to me, to think what you 
may be exposed to all this while. I never do anything without thinking 
now, it may be, you are in the greatest dangers, and yet I must see 
cumpany upon my sett days. I must play twice a-week,—nay, I must 
laugh and talk, though never so much against my will. I believe I 
dissemble very ill to those who know me,—at least, ’tis a good constraint 
to myself, yet I must endure it. All my motions are so watched, and 
all I do so observed, that if I eat less, or speak less, or look more grave, 
all is lost in the opinion of the world. So that I have this misery added 
to that of your absence and my fears for your dear person, that I must 
grin when my heart is ready to break, and talk when it is so oppressed 
I can scarce breathe.” § 

Such was the result of the fruition of her ambition! Surely Dante, 


4 Dalrymple’s Memoirs, p. 447, collated 2 Dalrymple’s Memoirs, p. 166. 
with Kelly's Contemporary History pub- 3 lbid., p. 167. 
lished by the Camden Society, 
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in all his descriptions of torture, whether ludicrous or pathetic, or both 
combined, does not surpass Mary’s “grin when her heart was ready to 
burst.” Like most of the royal race of Stuart, ske was born with 
literary abilities. Happily for herself, she was unconscious of those | 
powers, for the excitability of the brain devoted to literary pursuits is by 
no means likely to soothe the thorns interwoven in every regnal diadem. 
The calamities of authors are as proverbial as those of kings, and both 
had been united in her family. It would be diflicult for any professional 
pen to have given a more forcible or beautiful transcript of human feeling 
than the following paragraph, which sprang in unstudied simplicity from 
the queen’s mind, written, as it avowedly is, against her inclination, in 
order to unburden her overcharged heart to its only confidant. She 
continues ;— 

“‘T don’t know what I should do, were it not for the grace of God, 
which supports me. Iam sure I have great reason to praise the Lord 
while I live, for his great mercy that I don’t sink under this affliction, — 
nay, that I keep my health, for I can neither sleep nor eat. I go to 
Kensington as often as I can for air, but then I can never be quite alone ; 
neither can I complain,—that would be some ease; but I have nobody 
whose humour and circumstances agree with mine enough to speak my 
mind freely. Besides, I must hear of business, which, being a thing I 
am so new in, and so unfit for, does but break my brains the more, and 
not ease my heart. I see I have insensibly made my letter too long 
upon my own self, but Iam confident you love enough to bear it for 
once. I don’t remember | have been guilty of the like fault before since 
you went, and that is now three months; for which time of almost per- 
petual fear and trouble this is but a short account, and so I hope may 
pass.” It is apparent, from this passage, that Mary had been chidden 
by her spouse on account of the length of these letters. Yet she re- 
sumes :—“”T'is some ease to me to write my pain, and ’tis some satisfac. 
tion to believe you will pity me. 1t will be yet more when I hear it from 
yourself in a letter, as I am sure you must, if it be but out of common 
good-nature ; how much more, then, out of kindness, ¢f you love me as 
well as you make me believe, and as I endeavour to deserve a little by” 
that sincere and lasting kindness I have for you. But, by making 
excuses, I do but take up more of your time, and therefore must tell 
you that this morning lord Marlborough went away. As little reason 
as [have to care for his wife, yet I must pity her condition, having 
lain-in but eight days; and I have great compassion for wives when 
their husbands go to fight.” It is remarkable, that the only ‘person 
besides her husband for whom, in her correspondence, queen Mary mani- 
fests a human sympathy, should be the woman whose pen was most 
uctive in vituperating her. Lord Marlborough set off for Ireland on an 
expedition to reduce Cork and Kinsale, which, it is as well to mention 
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incidentally, fell in the course of six weeks, and were the first-fruits of his 
genius in battle and siege. ‘he queen says :— 

“T have always forgot to tell you, that in the Utrecht Courant they 
have printed a letter of yours to the states of Holland, in which you 
promise to be soon with them. I can’t tell you how many ill hours ] 
have had about that, in the midst of my joy when I thought you were 
coming home, for it troubled me to think you would go over and fight 
again there.” 


And what was worse, indulge at Loo in the society of her rival, 


Elizabeth Villiers, the companion of his coarse recreations in Holland ; 


which consisted of schnaps, smoking, and more vulgarity than could be 
ventured upon in the presence of the English court and his stately 
queen, who, whatsoever were her deficiencies in family benevolence, 
these letters will prove possessed a cultivated mind; yet, like her an- 
cestresses, the wife of the Conqueror and Matilda Atheling, she was often 
left to sway a lonely sceptre, while her husband was absent prosecuting 
his continental wars, and soothing the discontents of his transmarine 
subjects. The Dutch, in fact, soon began to murmur at the pains and 
penalties of absenteeism, which is, sooth to say, the curse of pluralities, 
whether they be possessions temporal or ecclesiastical. 

King William was defeated in an attempt to storm Limerick, August 
26, owing to the skill and valour of the governor, colonel Sarsfield. 
After leaving 1200 recular soldiers dead in the trenches, he raised the 
siege of Limerick, August 30, and embarked, September 5, for England. 
His brother-in-law, prince George of Denmark, was permitted to sail in 
the same ship with him, though not to enter his coach. So prosperous 
was his voyage, that they arrived in King’s-road, near Bristol, Septem- 
ber 6, driven in by the equinoctial winds before which the French ships 
had prudently retired from the dangerous British channels, when the 
king of Great Britain, finding the coast clear, escaped safely to the other 
side of the water. The news of his landing drew from the queen the fol- 
lowing letter :-— 


“ QuEEN Mary To Kine WIM. 
“ Whitehall, Sep. 18, 1690. 

“Tam going to Kensington to put things in order there, and intend 
to dine there to-morrow, and expect to hear when IJ shall seté out to 
meet you. I had a compliment, last night, from the queen-dowager, 
Catharine of Braganza], who came to town a-Friday, [on Friday]. She 
sent, I believe, with a better heart, because Limmericke is not taken ; 
for my part, I don’t think of that, or anything but you. God send you 
a good journey home, and make me thankful as I ought for all his 
mercies.” So closes this regnal correspondence : it concludes as it began, 
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with the expression of ill-will against the unfortunate Catharine of Bra- 
ganza. 

King William arrived at Kensington, September 16, 1690. How 
affectionately he was received by his adoring consort, may be supposed 
from her preceding love-letters. The queen met her husband at Windsor, 
from whence they went to Hampton-court, where they settled for the 
remainder of the autumn! 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Tuer abilities of queen Mary, and the importance of her persona) 
exertions as a sovereign, have been as much under-rated, as the goodness 
of her heart and Christian excellences have been over-estimated. She 
really reigned alone the chief part of the six years that she was queen of 
Great Britain. On her talents for government, and all her husband 
owed to her sagacity, intelligence, and exclusive affection to him, there 
is little need to dwell ; her own letters? fully develop the best part of 
her character. William III., with the exception of the first year of his 
election to the throne of the British empire, was seldom resident more 
than four months together in England, and would scarcely have tarried 
that space of time, but for the purpose of inducing the parliament to 
advance enormous sums to support the war he carried on in Flanders, 
where he commanded as generalissimo of the confederated armies of the 
Spanish and German empire against France, as heretofore, but with this 
difference, that all the wealth of the British kingdoms was turned to 
supply the funds for those fields of useless slaughter, the prospect of 
obtaining such sinews of war having been the main object of William’s 
efforts to dethrone his uncle. 

It is worthy of remark, that Dr. Hooper, the friend and chaplain of 
queen Mary, held her consort’s abilities in as low estimation as he 
always did his character and religious principles} while he pointed out 
the great talents of the princess, and said, “ that if her husband retained 
his throne, it would be by her skill and talents for governing. Few 
gave him credit for this assertion, but all came round to his idea when 
they had seen her at the helm for some months.”*® The king did not 


1 The queen is said to have resided, while  turreted and had a flag-staff, which indicated, 


the rebuilding of the state-rooms of Hampton- 
court proceeded, in a suite of rooms called 
‘the Water Gallery,’ the principal structure 
in which, the banqueting-room, is now in 
existence, and this communicated with the 
royal apartments of the queens of England 
Dy a subterranean way. ‘The contemporary 
drawing, representing the original appearance 
of the banqueting-room, shows that it was 


by the standard of England, when royalty 
abode at Hampton-court. Hampton-court 
Tracts, King’s MSS., Brit. Museum. 

2 More copious extracts from the political 
historic portion of them will be found in the 
library edition of this Life: vol. vii, Lile of 
Mary II. 

3 Hooper MS,, edited in Trevor's William 
IIL, vol. ii. 
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leave her so soon as she had dreaded in the summer, but his stay in 
England was a mere series of preparations for his spring campaign. Lord 
Marlborough arrived before the close of the autumn from Ireland, where, 
in acknowledgment of his brilliant success in reducing Cork and Kinsale, 
he had an audience of thanks from the king and queen at Kensington. 
Notwithstanding the flattering reception they g gave him, he saw that they 
remembered with secret displeasure his interference ‘when parliament 
settled the princess Anne’s income. 

At St. James’s-palace, the princess Anne gave birth to a daughter, who 
was baptized Mary, after the queen, but the infant died in the course of 


_ afew hours. ‘The king left the queen to embark for the Hague at a very 


dangerous and unsettled time, just on the eve of the explosion of a plot 
for the subversion of their government. He took leave of her Jan. 6, 0.s., 


: 1691, and embarked with Admiral Rooke and a fleet of twelve ships of 


the line. The queen was left to govern, with the assistance of the same 
junta of nine, who were called by the discontented “ the nine kings.” 
The departure of William was celebrated by some English Jacobite imper- 
tinences in rhyme, which were said or sung by more persons than history 
records ; and these lines note what history does not, the increasing cor- 
pulence of her majesty. 


“The royal dame can fill at once 
Her husband's triple throne, 
For she is thrice as big as he, 
And bears three queens in one,” ! 


“Ye whigs and ye tories, repair to Whitehall, 
And there ye shall see majestical Mall ; 
She fills up the throne in the absence of Willy, 
Never was monarch so chattering and silly. 


She’s governed in council by marquis Carmarthen, 
And praises the virtues of lady Fitzharding! 
She eats like a horse, is as fat as a sow, 
And she’s led about by ‘republic Jack Howe.’” 2 
“ Republic Jack Howe” was her majesty’s vice-chamberlain ; he was 
remarked for his great enmity to king William. The sneer at the 
queen’s praises of the virtue of Elizabeth Villiers, lady Fitzharding, is 
remarkable in the foregoing lines. LHlizabeth Villiers is satirized as 
** Betty the beauty,” an epithet little consistent with Swift’s opinion of 
her charms ; he was her friend, but recorded her formidable squint. 
The very day after the king’s departure, the important trial of lord 
Preston and Mr. Ashton (a gentleman of the household of the exiled 
queen Mary Beatrice) took place, for conspiring the restoration of 
James II. Loré Preston and Ashton were found guilty, on slender evi- 
dence, and condemned to death. ‘The daughter of lord Preston, lady 
Catharine Graham, a little girl of but nine years old, saved her father’s 


1 Lansdowne MS., British Museum. MS. Songs, collected for Robert Harley, earl of Oxford. 
2 MSS. of Sir Robert Strange. 
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life by a sudden appeal to the feelings of queen Mary. The poor child 
was, during the trial of her father, left in the queen’s apartments at 
Windsor-castle, where he lately had an establishment as James II’s 
lord chamberlain, which in the violent confusion of events, had not been 
legally taken from his domestics and family. The day after the con- 
demnation of lord Preston, the queen found the little lady Catharine 

St. George’s gallery, gazing earnestly on tne whole-length picture of 
James II., which still remains there. Struck with the mournful expres- 
sion of the young girl’s face, Mary asked her hastily, ‘‘ What she saw 
in that picture, which made her look on it so particularly ?”—“ I was 
thinking,” said the innocent child, “ how hard it is that my father must 
die for loving yours.” The story goes, that the queen, pricked in con- 
science by this artless reply, immediately signed the pardon of lord 
Preston, and gave the father back to the child.! It is an ungracious 
task to dispel the illusions that are pleasant to all generous minds. Glad 
should we be to record as a truth that the pardon of lord Preston sprang 
from the melting heart of queen Mary; but the real circumstances 
of the case will not suffer the idea to be cherished for a moment. Lord 
Preston was only spared in order to betray by his evidence the deep-laid 
ramifications of the plot, which compromised many of the nobility and 
clergy ; above all, lord Preston’s confessions were made use of to convict 
his high-spirited coadjutor, young Ashton, to whose case the appeal of 
little lady Catharine? applied as much as it did to her father. Queen 
Mary, however, expedited the death-warrant of Ashton without any re- 
lenting, and he was executed. He died with great courage, and prayed for 
king James with his last breath. Lord Preston’s revelations implicated 
the queen’s uncle, lord Clarendon, who continued under very severe 
incarceration in the Tower during her regency. This extensive con- 
spiracy was connected with the formidable coalition in Scotland, which 
the queen had partially detected in the summer, when it will be remem- 
bered that Nevill Payne, the Jacobite preceptor to the young earl of 
Mar, had been arrested by her orders during the absence of king William 
in Ireland. Her majesty had written, before the return of the king, it 
seems, several autograph letters to the privy council of Scotland, in 
which she had made some ominous inquiries as to what had become of 
Mr. Nevill Payne These inquiries were, to be sure, blended with 
many pious expressions, and as many recommendations “ to praise God,” 
which hints in state-documents, unfortunately, are too frequently 
followed by some unusual perpetration of cruelty to his creatures, The 


1 Dalrymple’s History of the Revolution Widdrington, whose fortunes fell in the 
of Great Britain, &. . There are several subsequent northern struggles for the resto- 
minutiee we have supplied from traditions, ration of the house of Stuart, never to rise 
preserved among our northern relatives, again. 

2 J.ady Catharine Graham afterwards mar- 3 Melville Papers, pp. 582-585 
tied the representative of the heroic line of 
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result was, the following infliction on her father’s faithful and courageous 
servant. As it is difficult to abstain from indignant language in such a 
case, we will only use that addressed to the principal minister of her 
majesty for Scotland, who was then at court, expediting the business 
relating to this affair with the queen :— 
“To Lorp Meryiuze.} 
“Yesterday, in the afternoon, Nevill Payne was questioned upon some 


_ things that were not of the greatest concern, and had but gentle torture 


given him, being resolved to repeat it this day; which, accordingly, 
about six this evening, we inflicted on both his thumbs and one of his 
legs, with all the severity that was consistent with humanity [such 


- humanity !], even to that pitch that we coud not preserve life and have 


gone further ; but without the least success, for his answers to all our 
interrogatories were negatives. Yea, he was so manly and resolute 
under his suffering, that such of the council as were not acquainted with 
all the evidences were bungled [staggered], and began to give him 
charity that he might be innocent. It was surprising to me and others 
that flesh and blood could, without fainting, endure the heavy penance 
he was in for two hours.” 

It is some satisfaction to perceive that the narrator of this atrocious 
scene was ashamed, conscience-stricken, and even bodily sick, at the part 


_he had played as chief-inquisitor in this hideous business, for he adds: 


** My stomach is truly so out of tune, by being a witness to an act so 
far cross to my natural temper, that I am fitter for rest than anything 
else ; but the dangers from such conspirators to the person of owr incom- 
parable king have prevailed over me, in the council’s name, to have been 
the prompter of the executioner to increase the torture to so high a 
pitch.” 

While these appalling scenes were proceeding in London and Edin- 
burgh, the life of the consort of the queen had been exposed to imminent 
danger from the elements. King William had made the coast of 
Holland two days after his departure, but found that the fleet in which 
he sailed dared approach no nearer to the coast at Goree than four miles, 
for a dense frost-fog was settled over the shore, and wrapped every 
object in its impenetrable shroud. Some fishermen ventured on board 
the king’s ship, and reported that Goree was not a mile and a half 
distant ; the king, therefore, resolved to be rowed on shore in his barge, 
into which he went with the duke of Ormonde, and some of the English 


1 Letter from the earl of Crawfurd, at Edin- 
purgh, to lord Melville, at Mary’s court in 
London. Nevill Payne soon afterwards died 
of the effects of these cruelties, Great. diffi- 
culty was experienced by the author of this 
Life in discovering the situation in life of Mr. 
Nevill Payne; at last, from Cunningham 
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the historian’s abuse of him as the preceptor 
to the young earl of Mar, it appears that 
he was a clergyman of the Scotch episce- 
palian church, Cunningham himself was pre- 
ceptor to the duke of Argyle, lord Mar's 
opponent at Sheriffmuir, 
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nobility of his suite. In a fow minutes the reyal barge was totally lost 
in the fog, and could neither tind the shore nor regain the fleet. Night 
fell, and the waves became rough with a ground-swell. The king lay 
down in the bottom of the open boat, only sheltered by his cloak; the 
waves washed over him several times, and the danger seemed great. 
Some one near the king expressed his despair at their situation. “ What! 
are you afraid to die with mer” asked his majesty, sternly.1 At day- 
break the shore was discovered, and the king landed safely at Aranick 
Haak, and from thence went to the Hague, where he was received 
triumpbantly, with illuminations and all possible rejoicings. It was his 
first state entrance into his old dominions as king of Great Britain, 
which the Dutch firmly believed was as much his conquest as it had 
been that of Norman William in the eleventh century. The earl of 
Nottingham, the confidential adviser of Queen Mary, who was present, 
made some reraark on the acclamations of the Dutch. William replied, 
« Ah,my lord! if my queen were but here, you would see a difference. 
Where they now give one shout for me, they would give ten for 
her.” Perhaps his recent danger had caused his heart to be unusually 
tender in his conjugal reminiscences. 

Those who are observers of historical facts, will readily concur in the 
remark, that all the changes in our national modes of worship have been 
effected* by queens. Without dwelling on the tradition that the empress 
Helena, a British lady, planted the gospel in England, it may be remem- 
bered that Ethelburga, the wife of Edwin king of Northuinbria, and her 
mother, revived the Christian religion by the agency of Paulinus; that 
Anne Boleyn caused Henry VIII. to open his eyes to the Reformation ; 
that Katharine Parr’s influence preserved the present endowments of our 
church; that the parliament of Mary I. restored the Roman hierarchy to 
cruel exercise of power, triumphantly wrested from it by queen Eliza- 
beth. Innovations of a scarcely less important nature were effected by 
queen Mary II. Evidence of the changes in queen Mary’s own mind 
and conduct, from the days of her youth, when Hooper and Ken were 
her pastors, has been carefully and painfully collected and laid before our 
readers, who will, without difficulty, analyse the reasons why decadence 
and sorrow paralyzed the church of England for nearly a century after 
the sway of this highly-praized woman. When archbishop Sancroft 
suffered imprisonment for having resisted the rapid advances of James II. 
to place the Roman church on an equality with the church of England, 
all disinterested observers of history will allow that our established 
religion had attained a degree of perfection not often beheld on this earth ; 
nor were the excellences of her clergy at that period confined to their 
Literary merit, although Hall, Hooker, George Herbert, Taylor, Barrow, 
Sanderson, and Ken, rise to memory as among the classics of their 

1 Barnard’s History of England. 
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century. Recently tried by the persecutions of Cromwell, and still 
further purified in 1672, by the abrogation of the worst part of the penal 
laws, the church of England was thus prepared to offer, in the reign of 
Mary II., that great example of self-denial for conscience’ sake, which 
pught never to be forgotten by history. Mary temporised for upwards 
of a year, in the astute expectation that the possession of the power, 
lignity, and splendid revenues of the see of Canterbury, and, above all, 
that the aversion which old age ever has to change of life and usages, 
would at last altogether shake the principles of archbishop Sancroft into 
some compromise’ with expediency. As she found that this was vain, 
she declared his deprivation, and warned him to quit Lambeth, Feb- 
ruary 1, 1691. Six other learned and disinterested prelates of the 
church of England,! with several hundred divines, were deprived by queen 
Mary on the same day.? Sancroft took no notice of this act, but con- 
tinued to live at the palace, exercising the same charity and hospitality 
as before. Bishop Ken remonstrated, and read a protestation in the 
market-place of Wells, pointing out the illegality of the queen’s proceed- 
ings. Finding this was unavailing, Ken, who carried away not one six- 
pence from his bishopric, retired to the charity of his nephew, the rev. 
Isaac Walton, who gave him refuge in his prebendal house in Salisbury- 
close. No successor had as yet been appointed to the see of Canterbury. 
Archbishop Sancroft observed, “that he had committed no crime against 
church or state which could authorise his degradation, and that if the 
queen wished for his place at Lambeth, she must send and thrust him 
out of it by personal violence.” He, however, packed up his beloved 
books, and waited for that hour. Thousands of swords would have 
_ been flashing in the defence of the venerable primate if he would have 
endured the appeal to arms, but passive resistance he deemed the only 
proper demeanour for a Christian prelate of the Anglican church. A 
dead pause ensued. Queen Mary was perplexed as to the person whom 
she could appoint as primate. Her tutor, Compton bishop of London, 
had the ambition to desire this high advancement ; but his extreme igno- 
yance, his military education, and the perpetual blunders he made in his 
functions, rendered his nomination impossible. 

The queen was, at this important juncture, earnestly solicited in 
behalf of her eldest uncle, Henry lord Clarendon, by his friend Katharine, 
the dowager lady Ranelagh, and his brother, her uncle Lawrence, earl 
of Rochester, particularly, for some relaxation in the severity of his 
durance in the Tower. Attainder and trial for high treason were now 


1 Lloyd, bishop of Norwich, and Lake, completed. * D’Oyley’s Life of 
bishop of Chichester, supplied the places of Sancroft. Some say seven hundred +lergy, 
Lloyd of St. Asaph, and Trélawny of Bristol, others four hundred. Further information 
and thus the number of the “sacred seven,” on this important point is afforded by Palin’s 
who had equally resisted the corruptions of History of the Church of England, from 168$ 
Rome and the innovations of dissent, was to 1717. 
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hanging over the head of Clarendon, whose health, moreover, was sinks 
ing under the depression of solitary confinement. Meantime, lady 
Ranelagh had previously negotiated the armistice between the queen and 
her uncle Rochester, through the agency of Burnet. The executor of 
Burnet! claims much credit for the genercsity of that person, as the 
queen’s uncles always disliked him; yet there was a mixture of policy 
in the interference, as, to use Burnet’s own phraseology, ‘ ’twasn’t 
decent” for the people to see one of the queen’s uncles in durance in the 
Tower, and another in estrangement and impoverishment, because they 
beheld the exaltation of their sister’s daughter with horror. Had they 
been brothers of the queen’s step-mother, such conduct might have been 
expected ; but that the brothers of her mother should afford such examples, 
left on her cause a glaring reproach, which could not too soon be rernoved. 
During the earl of Clarendon’s hard confinement, his more complying 
brother thus writes of him: “Such a petition might be presented with 
a better grace [to the queen] if he were once out of the Tower on bail, 
than it would be while he is under this close confinement.”? Again the 
brother strove to awaken some compassion in the heart of the queen, by 
pathetic reminisconces of their illustrious father, the grandsire on whose 
knees Mary had been reared at Twickenham. It is doubtful whether 
the unfortunate lord Clarendon was liberated from the Tower until after » 
the death of his old friend, admiral lord Dartmouth, committed to the 
Tower by queen Mary the day after the date of the above letter. Dart- 
mouth died of grief and regret, after a few months’ durance; and when 
the queen at last liberated her eldest uncle, he was commanded to hold 
himself a prisoner within the limits of his country-house, 

The principal part of Whitehall was reduced to ashes, presenting only 
heaps of smoking ruins, April 8, 0.8, 1691, as William sailed up the 
Thames on his return from Holland. The conflagration commenced in 
the Portsmouth apartments, which had been the original cause of the 
enmity between the queen and her sister Anne. It was occasioned by 
linen igniting in the laundry. The Jacobite writers accuse king William 
of setting fire to Whitehall, because he could not bear to inhabit the 
former palaces of his uncles, likewise to exclude the public, who claimed, 
by prescription too ancient to be then controverted, the right of free 
entrance while their sovereigns sat in state at meat, or took their diver- 
sions. ‘The demolition of Hampton-court, the desolation of Greenwich- 

palace, and the desertion of Whitehall for Kensington, were quoted by 

the malcontents, The conflagration of Whitehall certainly originated 

by accident, for queen Mary, who was a very heavy sleeper, nearly lost 

her life in the flames. The Portsmouth suite, contiguous to the queen’s 

side, or privy-lodgings, was in flames before the queen could be awakened, 

and sho was dragged, half asleep, in her night-dress into St, James’s-park, 
1 Life of Burnet, 2 Ibid. 
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_ Here new adventures befell her, for colonel Oglethorpe and Sir John Fen- 
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wick, two gentlemen devoted to her father, seeing her consternation, fol- 
lowed her through the park to St. James’s, reviling her by the lurid light 
of the flames of Whitehall, and telling her “‘ that her filial sins would come 
home to her.”—“ She was notoriously insulted by them,” ! repeats another 
manuscript authority. ‘The long gallery was then burnt, most of the 
royal apartments, with those of the king’s officers and servants.” Calamy 
uses these words, speaking of Sir John Fenwick: “ He had taken several 
opportunities of affronting queen Mary in places of public resort.” ? 
Many invaluable portraits and treasures belonging to the ancient regality 
of England were consumed with Whitehall-palace. 

Since Dr. Tillotson had responded so notably to his memorable experi- 


- ment at Canterbury, king William had marked him for the highest 


advancement in the church of England. Dr. Tillotson was perfectly 
willing to receive this appointment ; nevertheless, some obstacle, stronger 
than the conventional refusal of episcopal promotion, seemed to deter 
him: at last he spoke, saying, “that be was married; that there had 
previously been but one married archbishop, and never an archbishop’s 
widow; and as he had no provision wherewith to endow his wife, he 
considered, in case of her widowhood, it would be an unseemly sight if 
she left Lambeth to beg alms.”$ The king replied, ‘if that was his 
ebjection, the queen would settle all to his satisfaction, and that of Mrs. 
Tillotson.” Accordingly, after a long interview with queen Mary, Dr. 
Tillotson declared “he was ready to take the place of archbishop San- 
croft, as soon as her majesty found it vacant.” But Sancroft persisted 
in his assertion, “that if the queen wanted Lambeth, she must thrust 
him out of it.” King William left her majesty so/us to encounter all 
the embarrassments of the archbishop’s deprivation and cf the new 
appointment, as he sailed for Flanders, May 11, 1691. The queen 
nominated Dr. Tillotson to the primacy the last day of that month. 
She sent a mandate, signed by her own hand, warning Saneroft to quit 
Lambeth in ten days. Hedid not obey ; but finding that the emissaries 
of the queen had positive instructions to expel him from his palace, 
June 23, he teok a boat at the stairs the same evening, and crossed the 
Thames to the Temple, where he remained in a private house till 
August, when he retired to end his days at his native village in Suffolk. 
There was but one pen in the world capable of calumniating Sancroft : 


1 Birch MS. 4466, British Museum. Diary 
of Mr. Sampson, p. 43. Another contem- 
porary manuscript repeats the same circum- 
stauces of the danger and distress of the 
queen, of which, no doubt, more detailed 
particulars exist in private letters, in the 
unpublished archives of different noble 
houses. 

2 Life of Calamy, vol. i. p. 388. 

2 Dr, Birch’s Life of ‘Lilletson. Nevere 


theless, the queen’s promise was so little re- 
membered, that it it had not been for the 
friendship of Robert Nelson, the nonjuror and 
Anglican author, who presented her petition 
to Halifax, poor Mrs. ‘Tillotson, who was left 
destitute, must have starved; for Tillotson 
did not live long enough to gather funds frona 
Canterbury. 
4 Biographia Britannica. 
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that pen belonged to Burnet. He has accused the apostolic man of 
having amply provided for himself from the revenues of Canterbury ; 
but long before Burnet’s books were printed, the circumstances in which 
Sancroft lived and died were well known to the world. In truth, the 
deprived archbishop went forth from Lambeth, taking no property but 
his staff and books; he had distributed all his revenues in charity, and 
would have been destitute if he had not inherited a little estate at Suffolk. 
To an ancient residence, the place of his birth, at Fressingfield, where his 
ancestors had dwelt respectably, from father to son, for three centuries, 
archbishop Sancroft retired to live on his private patrimony of fifty pounds 
per annum. On this modicum he subsisted for the remainder of his 
days, leading a holy and contented life, venerated by his contemporaries, 
but almost adored by the simple country-folk of Suffolk for his per- 
sonal merits. The use to which Sancroft put his savings has been 
revealed by a biography strictly founded on documents, the modest voice 
of which has, in our times, put to open shame his slanderer. From it 
we learn, that Sancroft began to devote his savings, when he was only 
dean of St. Paul’s, to amplifying some of those miserable livings which 
too frequently fall to the lot of the best of the English clergy. The 
vicarage of Sandon, in Hertfordshire, was thus endowed. Seven livings 
were augmented by this practical Christian before queen Mary hurled 
him from his archbishopric: he likewise wrote earnest letters to his rich 
clergy, recommending them to ‘‘aid their poor brethren’s livings.” One 
glorious light of our church, Isaac Barrow, followed the example of his 
friend. Our church has reason to bless Sancroft daily, for his self- 
denial and charitable exertions set the example to the great “ Bounty 
of queen Anne.”? | 

When Dr. Tillotson vacated the deanery of Canterbury to become 
primate, William sent the queen, from Holland, three names, as those 
from whom he chose the deanery to be supplied—thus usurping the 
ancient functions of the chapters of old ;? a fact in utter contradiction 
to the assertion that he permitted his queen to exercise entirely the 
function of head of the church of England. Mary did venture to 
exercise the limited choice he allowed, so far as to appoint Dr. Hooper 
dean of Canterbury. The king supposed that his enmity to her former 
almoner was sufficiently known to his submissive partner; for 1t became 
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1 Burnet must have known these facts. In 
bis printed history he accuses Sancroft in one 
page of enriching himself, and on the page 
opposite he is contemned for poverty. ‘Ihe 
attack on Sancroft for enricbing himself does 
not occur in Burnet’s manuscript: there he 
only reviles and despises him for miserable 
poverty. It is possible that the contradictory 
statement was introduced by Macky “the 
spy,” his executor. 

2 The heads of chapters, after sitting in 
convocation in their chapter-houses, presented 


three names to the king, praying him “to 
name from these churchmen (either of whom 
the church considered worthy of the office) 
the one most agreeable to his grace.” ‘The 
monarch did so, and forthwith received 
homage for the temporalities. It was not 
considered courteous of the chapter or chapters 
to give the monarch less choice than three, 
Sometimes there were six; the larger the 
number, the more subversive was the custom 
of faction deemed.—Brakelonde’s Chronicle ag 
St. Edmund’s Bury: Camden Society, 
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evident, that although he had put Hooper’s name on the list, it was only 
to give that divine the mortification of being rejected by her. William’s 
rage was extreme when he found that he was thus taken at his word. 


_ ‘The countess Zulestein wrote to Mrs. Hooper, “ that their royal mistress 


would be bitterly chid on her husband’s return.” Indeed this, the 
worthiest appointment made in her reign, cost Mary many tears: “ that 
was too often her case in England,” continues our authority, “but in 
folland it was daily so.” When the queen obtained the liberty, as she 
supposed, for this appointment, she sent for Dr. Hooper, by lord Notting- 


P ham, to Whitehall, and forthwith nominated him to the deanery. He 
_ was greatly surprised, and begged to know which of his livings, Lambeth 


or Woodhey, she would be pleased he should resign, “ Neither,” replied 
thequeen, But the conscientious Hooper refused to retain pluralities,! and 
he laid down Woodhey, worth 300J. per annum, before he quitted the 
royal presence. Queen Mary was glad to give it to another of her chap- 
lains, Dr. Hearn ; she required of her old servant to inform her plainly, 
“ why it was that Tillotson was looked upon as a Socinian ?” Dr. Hooper 
attributed the report to the great intimacy between him and Dr. Firmin,? 
who was often seen at his table at Lambeth. 

The calamity of fire seemed to pursue king William and his royal con- 
sort. ‘lhe queen had scarcely welcomed the king on his return to their 


_ newly-finished palace of Kensington, when an awful fire broke out there, 


about seven in the morning, November 10, 1691, it wrapped in flames 
the stone gallery and the adjacent apartments. When the roar of the 
fire became audible, William, believing a treacherous attack on his 
palace was in progress, called loudly for his sword,* but soon found that 
the foe was better quelled by buckets of water. When convinced that 
the fire was accidental, Mary descended with the king, as soon as they 
were dressed, into the garden, when they stood for some hours watching 
their foot-guards pass buckets of water, until by their activity the con-: 
flacration was subdued.5 

The differences which subsisted between the royal sisters, Mary and 
Anne, in the winter of 1691, became more publicly apparent, owing to 
some awkward diplomacy that the king had set his consort to transact 
relative to prince George of Denmark. Onhis majesty’s departure from 
England in the preceding May, the prince had asked permission “to 
serve him as a volunteer at sea ;” the king gave his brother-in-law the 
embrace enjoined by courtly etiquette, but answered him not a word. 
George of Denmark took silence for consent, prepared his sea-equipage, 
and sent all on board the ship in which he intended to sail; but king 


1 Dr. Hooper was a married man with % He was the leader of the Socinians in 
a family; his example was therefore the London. 3 Manuscript account of 
more admirable. It must be ¥emembered, Dr. Hooper. Trevor’s William Ul, 
that his daughter was the editress of his 4 Tindal’s Continuation of Rapin. 
journal. 5 Defoe's Tour thronch Great Britain, 
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William had left positive orders with queen Mary, “ that she was not 
to suffer prince George to sail with the fleet; yet she was not openly to 
forbid him to go.” The queen required lady Marlborough to accomplish 
this diplomacy without letting her mistress know the reason ; who said, 
“she could not undertake to say anything to the princess, and conceal her 
reasons for speaking; yet if she were permitted to use her majesty’s 
name, she would say whatever was desired by her?! But this did not 
aceord with her majesty’s views. Lawrence Hyde, earl of Rochester, 
her younger uncle, had been prevailed upon, to the indignation of her 
imprisoned uncle, his elder brother Clarendon, to take the oaths to her 
government,? and become one of her ministers, Rochester, who had 
been the particular object of the revilings of the princess Anne and her 
favourite, was at this time sent by queen Mary to explain her pleasure, 
“that prince George of Denmark was to relinquish his intention of going 
to sea, which measure was to appear to be hig own choice.’ Prince 
George replied to this rather unreasonable intimation, ‘‘ That there had 
been much talk in London respecting his intention ; and as his prepara- 
tions were very well known, if he sent for his sea-equipage from on 
board ship, as the queen desired, without giving any reason for such 
caprice, that he should make a very ridiculous figure in the eyes of 
everyone.” His representation was undoubtedly true; and it was as 
true that the king and queen would not have had any objection to his 
incurring contempt by his obedience, in the eyes of the English people, 
The queen, finding that the prince of Denmark would not submit to the 
intervention of her will and pleasure in private, was obliged to send 
her lord chamberlain, Nottingham, in form, positively to forbid his 
embarkation’ ‘The queen and princess lived, in appearance,” continues 
lady Marlborough, “as if nothing had happened, all that summer. Yet 
lord Portland, it was well known, had ever a great prejudice to my 
lord Marlborough ; and Elizabeth Villiers, although I had never done 
her any injury, excepting not making my court to her, was my impla- 
cable enemy.” 4 

The princess Anne, instigated by the restless ambition of her favou- 
rite, had thought fit to demand the order of the Garter as a reward due 
to the military merit of lord Marlborough in Ireland. The request had 
been made by letter to her brother-in-law.6 The queen refused. It 
has been stated that there was something of contempt in her manner 
of so doing, which exasperated the favourites of her sister into a degree 
of rage that led them to conspire the downfall of her consort and her- 
self from the sovereignty. Lord Marlborough, in the same year, wrote 
to his former master, James II., declaring “that he could neither sleep 
nor eat in peace, for the remembrance of his crimes against him.” He 


1 Conduct, 2 Diary of Lord Clarendon, 3 Conduct. 4 Thid, 
5 Dalrymple’s Appendix. See the correspondence, 
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made unbounded offers of his services, and finished Ly assuring him, 
‘that he would bring the princess Anne back to her duty, if he received 
the least word of encouragement.” Marlborough was then one of the 
council of nine catrying on the government. The perils of the queen’s 
position were therefore great. James II., however, did not give much 
encouragement to this treason, and drily answered to Marlborough 
**that his good intentions must be proved by deeds rather than words.” 

Meantime, the queen’s regency was agitated by plots, which were 
ramifications of that of lotd Preston. She signed ‘warrants for the 
arrest of the deprived bishop of Ely and lord Dartmouth; she likewise 
molested the deprived primate, by sending a commission to his cottage 
in Suffolk to inquire into his proceedings. One of her messengers could 


‘not refrain from tears, when he found that the venerable archbishop 


himself came to the door to answer his knock, because his only atten- 
dant, an old woman who took care of his cottage, happened to be ill. 
The queen’s enmity, likewise, was exceedingly great to William Pen, 
an entire stop was put to his philanthropic exertions in the colony of 
Pennsylvania, and the ‘good quaker was forced to hide his head and 
skulk about London, as he did in the persecution of his sect before the 
accession of James II. He wished to have an interview with the queen. 
* He could,” he said, “convince her of his fidelity to the government, 
to which he wished well, because the predominance of her father’s 
religion must be ultimate destruction to his own. ‘The personal friend- 
ship was warm which he bore ‘to James Stuart ;’ but he loved him as 
such, and not as king. He was his benefactor,” he said; “he loved 
him in his prosperity, and he never could speak against him in his 
adversity.”1 But let him say what he would, William Pen was a 
persecuted man as long as queen Mary lived. The government, in the 
summer of 1691, had been accompanied with a series of circumstances 
calamitous enough to daunt the courage of a more experienced ruler. 
Disastrous and bloody battles had been fought in Flanders, and great 
slaughter of the English troops ensued, without the satisfaction of 
victory. Corn was at famine price; the country gentry and mer- 
chants were sinking under a weight of taxation, such us never had been 
heard or thought of in the British islands. The fleet had returned 
covered with disgrace; English seamen were overcome, merely by 
the horrible provisions and worthless ammunition which the corrupt 
ministry had provided for their use. All these tremendous difficulties 
had the queen to surmount, but her correspondence is not available 
for the history of this summer. It is known that she sojourned in her 
palace without a friend—nay, without an object of affection, She had 
no affections except for her husband, and he was absent, exposed to a 
thousand dangers. She had no female friend among her numerous 
1 'Lhis expression is in his letters in the Pepys’ Collections, 
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ladies, for in her voluminous correspondence which has been opened to 
the reader, where she has entered into the feelings of her own heart 
with minute and skilful anatomy, she has never mentioned one person 
asa friend. Indeed, her panegyrist, Burnet, in his curious manuscript 
narrative, observes, in the enumeration of her other “valuable quali- 
ties,” that the queen never had a female friend. Her majesty certainly 
was, in 1691, in the most utter loneliness of heart. She was on ill terms 
with queen Catharine, and the cold, distant communication of mere 
state audiences which took place between herself and her sister, the 
princess Anne, was ready to break out, from the quietude of aversion to 
the active warfare of hatred that soon ensued. 

The queen wrote to lady Russell,! in reply to an application of that 
lady for the disposal of the auditorship of Wales, worth 400/. per 
annum, for Mr, Vaughan her son. “Iam sure that the king will be 
as willing to please you as myself. You are very much in the right 
to believe I have cause enough to think this life not so fine a thing as, 
it may be, others do, that I lead at present. Besides the pain I am 
almost continually in for the king, it is so contrary to my own inclina- 
tion, that it can be neither happy nor pleasant; but I see one is not 
ever to live for one’s self. I have had many years of ease and content, 
and was not so sensible of my own happiness as I ought; but I must 
be content with what it pleases God, and this year I have had good 
reason to praise him hitherto for the successes in Ireland, the news of 
which came so quick upon one another, that made me fear we had. 
some ill to expect from other places. But I trust in God that will not 
be, though it looks as if we must look for little good either from Flanders 
or sea. The king continues, God be praised, very well; and though 
I tremble at the thoughts of it, yet I cannot but wish a battle were over 
—I wish it as heartily as Mr. Russell himself.” 

While the fleets of England and France were threatening each other, 
the Jacobites were active. On the other hand, those persons whose 
prosperity depended on the permanence of the revolution, indefatigably 
infused in the queen’s mind suspicions of all who were not their friends, 
Thus instigated, the queen sent for Dr. Hooper one day to chide him 
for his undutiful conduct to archbishop Tillotson. ‘I have been told,” 
she said, ‘‘that you never wait on him; neither does Mrs. Hooper visit 
Mrs. Tillotson, as she ought to do.” Dr. Hooper proved to the queen 
‘that he had paid all the respect, and so had his wife, at Lambeth- 
palace that was proper, without proving intrusive.” The queen smiled, 
and said “she did not believe the report was true when she heard it,” 
The mischief-maker who had approached the ear of majesty then ven- 
tured somewhat further, and subsequently informed queen Mary that, 
of all places in the world, the apostolic Hooper had been figuring at a 

) Bibl. Birch, 4163; Plut. ovr. D, p. 42, Dated 1691, July 30, 
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- great cock-match at Bath, which it was supposed was a general muster 
for the Jacobite gentry of the west of England. When Dr. Hooper 
was questioned on this matter by queen Mary, he replied, very quietly, 
“that it was true he had been at Bath some months that year, on 
account of the disastrous health of his wife, who was all the time in 
danger of her life.” The queen graciously interrupted him to ask, 
**How Mrs. Hooper was then?” When dean Hooper had replied, he 


_ resumed the discussion, affirming “ that he had never heard a tittle of the 


cock-match at Bath, or of the meeting of the Jacobite gentlemen 
there.” The queen then informed him of some minor malicious reports ; 
among others,'an accusation that he always travlled on the Sabbath, 
“Tt is true,” replied Dr. Hooper, ‘‘ that Iam often on the road on the 
Sabbath, but it is in the pursuance of my clerical duty. I travel with 
my wife journeys of several days to Bath. I always rest the whole 
Sunday, and attend both services—easily ascertained, as I usually 
preach for the minister where I tarry.” The queen then told him, in a 
very gracious manner, “that she had never believed what he was 
accused of, but she would always let him know his faults, or rather. 
what he was accused of.” Her majesty concluded by “letting him 
Know ” that her informer was Dr. Burnet, bishop of Salisbury.! Burnet 
was noted for his propensity to scandalous gossip, in the p.omulgation 
of which he little heeded the conventional decencies of time and place; 
as, for instance, lord Jersey, the brother of Elizabeth Villiers, told lord 
Dartmouth? that he had heard bishop Burnet scandalize the duchess of 
York before her daughter, queen Mary, and a great deal of company, 
according to the well-known passage of slander printed in his history 
—with this difference, that when speaking, he did not conceal the 
name of the person with whom he affirmed she was in love: this was 
Henry Sidney, created by William III. earl of Romney, and given 
an enormous grant of 17,000/. per annum. If lord Jersey could 
hear Burnet hold forth on this subject, the queen could do the same, 
ag that noble was one of her household, whose duties placed him near 
her chair, 

King William arrived safely at Kensington, October the 18th. The 
queen was for a time relieved from the heavy weight of the regnal 
sceptre, but she had to endure the bitterest reproaches, because she had 
purposely misconstrued his intention by the promotion of Dr. Hooper 
to the deanery of Canterbury. The lords and commons almost simul- 
taneously moved “ that addresses be presented to her majesty at White- 
nall,® giving her thanks for her prudent care in the administration of 


1 Hooper MS., in Trevor’s William II]., catholic at the time when she received the 
. 473. sacrament according to the ritual of the churey 


2 Dartmouth Notes to Burnet, vol. i. p.394; of Rome. 
note'and text. In the latter, Burnet expressly 3 MS. Journals of the House of Lords, from 
declares that Anne Hyde, duchess of York, the library of K. D, Davey, esq, 
fuduced her husband to become a Roman _ 
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the government in his majesty’s absence.” The new archbishop of 
Canterbury, Dr. Tillotson, was requested by the lords to draw up the 
address. The house of lords also requested lord Villiers (newly raised 
to the peerage as viscount, and then lord chamberlain to the queen) 
“to attend her majesty presently, to know what time her majesty will 
appoint for this house to attend her with the address.” After some delay, 
the drawing-room at Whitehall was appointed. This room must have 
been the withdrawing-room adjoining the well-known Banqueting-hall 
at Whitehall, which had been spared by the flames that had recently 
devastated nearly the whole of the palace. 

The king had obtained some information on the subject of Marl- 
borough’s correspondence with James II. He attributed to his trea- 
cherous betrayal the failure of an attack made on Brest by the English 
fleet in the preceding summer! “Upon my honour,” replied Marl- 
borough, “I never mentioned it but in confidence to my wife.”—“ I 
never mention anything in confidence to mine,” was the reply of king 
William. ‘The cynical spirit of this answer bears some analogy to the 
temper of king William. The anecdote is widely known, yet the utter 
impossibility of the assertion, to one who knew that Mary held the 
reins of government on the most confidential terms with her husband, 
makes it doubtful that the king ever made use of any such words. 
William could make repartees which were not only rude, but brutal, to 
the queen ; neither was his truth unsullied; yet he possessed consider- 
able shrewdness, and was a man of few words. Such characters seldom 
make remarks which are at once absurd and self-contradictory. What- 
soever might have been the real version of this angry dialogue, it led to 
the result that Marlborough took the step he had hinted to James IL, 
and under his influence, and that of his wife, the princess Anne was 
induced to pen a penitential epistle to her father?, It was in these 
terms :— 

“ Dec. 7, 1691. 

“T have been very desirous of some safe opportunity to make you a 
sincere and humble offer of my duty and submission, and to beg you 
will be assured that Iam both truly concerned for the misfortune of 
your condition, and sensible, as I ought to be, of my own unhappiness, 
As to what you may think I have contributed to it, if wishes could 
recall what is past, I had long since redeemed my fault. I am sensible 
it would have been a great relief to me if I could have found means to 
have acquainted you earlier with my repentant thoughts, but I hope 
they may find the advantage of coming late—of being less suspected 


There were two attacks on Brest in this dence that Marlnorough betrayed the last. 
‘elgn, both abortive; the one here men- —Dalrymple’s History. 
vioned, in which there was a great slaugnter 2 James Il.s Memoirs, edited by J. S, 
ef the English, and another in 1694, when Clarke, 1691, Likewise Macpherson’s History 
general Tollemuche was killed, and a hun- vob. ii, p 609, for the letter, 
dred of his men. ‘There is documentary evi- 


\ 
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_ of insincerity than perhaps they would have been at any time before. 


Jt will be a great addition to the ease I propose to my own mind by this 
plain confession, if I am so happy as to find that it brings any real satis- 
faction to yours, and that you are as indulgent and as easy to receive 
my humble submissions as I am to make them, in a free, disinterested 
acknowledgment of my fault, for no other end but to deserve and receive 
yourpardon. Ihave had a great mind to beg you to make one compliment 


_ for me ; but fearing the expressions which would be properest for me to 


make use of might be, perhaps, the least convenient for a letter, I must 
content myself, at present, with hoping the bearer will make a compli- 
ment for me to the queen.” 

Now the bearer in whose hands this letter was deposited for convey- 


ance (as some say, by the princess Anne herself), was the last person 


likely to fetch and carry with suitable grace the affected verbal trash 
called compliments by the fime ladies of that day. He was a bluff, stout 
Welshman, captain Davy Lloyd, one of James II.’s veteran sea-com- 
manders. Davy held the daughters of his old master in the utmost 
contempt, which he did not scruple to express, at times, without any 
very refined choice of epithets. Both queen Mary and king William 
were soon apprized that some such epistle was compounded, long before 
it reached the hands of James II. Lady Fitzharding, it has been noted, 
was the spy ! of her sister Elizabeth Villiers, in the family of the princess 


~ Anne; and by her agency, king William knew accurately, within a very 


few hours, all that passed at the Cockpit. ‘The princess Anne rather en- 
couraged than suppressed the daring imprudence of her favourite lady 
Marlborough, and they would vituperate the reigning monarch with the 
inost virulent terms of abuse.? ‘Thus all the elements of discord were 
ready for violent explosion, which actually took place on the. evening of 
January 9, 1692, when a personal altercation ensued between the queen 


and the princess Anne, whose partiality for the Marlboroughs was the 


subject of dispute. No particulars, however, transpired, excepting what 
may be gleaned from subsequent letters of the princess Anne to lady 
Marlborough. From these it appears that the queen threatened to 
deprive her sister of half her income. ‘The princess Anne well knew 
that parliament having secured to her the whole, such threats were vain, 
since, if the wishes of her sister and her spouse had been consulted, she 
would have been in possession of neither half of the 50,0002. per annum 
allowed her by her country. The princess Anne had just received her 
payment of this allowance, and had settled on the Marlboroughs an 
annuity from it of 10002.,8 circumstances which had probably added to 
the exasperation of the queen, who considered that the whole of that 
sum was torn from the ways and means of her husband to carry on his 
war in Flanders. 
1 his fact is pointed out by Coxe, in his Life of Marlborough, *Jbid, % Conduct. 
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The next morning, it was the turn of lord Marlborough to fulfil his 
duties as one of the lords of the bedchamber to king William, who 
secretly resolved to expel him from his service, and to make the manner 
of his doing it very disagreeable to him. Marlborough commenced his 
waiting-week without the least remark being made; but after he had 
put on the king’s shirt and done his duty for the morning, lord Not- 
tingham was sent to him with an abrupt message, “that the king had 
no further wish for his service, and that he was commanded to seld or 
dispose of all his employments.” Everyone was immediately busied in 
guessing his crime; it was, however, generally supposed to be making 
mischief between the princess and the king and queen. The king and 
queen further desired “that he, lord Marlborough, would absent him- 
self from’ their presence for the future.”’ The anguish that the 
princess Anne manifested at this disgrace of her favourite’s husband 
was excessive: she greatly exasperated the king and queen by her tear- 
ful eyes and sad countenance when she visited them. The princess's 
anticipations of still harsher measures probably led to her depression of 
spirits, since she received an anonymous letter before the end of January, 
which warned her that the next step taken by the government would be 
the imprisonment of lord Marlborough. ‘The letter likewise gave her a 
really salutary warning respecting the treachery of lady Fitzharding, 
and that “all the tears she had shed, and the words she had spoken on 
the subject of lord Marlborough’s disgrace, had been betrayed to the 
king” by that household spy. Neither king William nor his consort 
dared openly accuse the Marlboroughs of having abetted the princess 
Anne in a reconciliation with the exiled king ; they well knew that such 
an avowal would have led a third of their subjects to follow their exam- 
ple. The silence of the king and queen on the real delinquencies at the 
Cockpit, emboldened lady Marlborough sufficiently to accompany her 
mistress to court on the next reception-day at Kensington, about three 
days after the disgrace of her husband. On the morrow queen Mary 
forbade the repetition of lady Marlborough’s intrusion in a letter to the 
princess Anne. In one dark hint she embodied all the information her 
majesty chose to give her sister regarding the cause of the disgrace of 
her sister’s favourites and guides. She proceeds, however, to say that, 
“seeing that you brought lady Marlborough hither last night, makes 
us resolve to put i off no longer, but tell you she must not stay, and 
that I have all the reason imaginable to look upon your bringing her as the 
strangest thing that ever was done.”? The queen’s excessive self-praises 
of her own kindness to her sister are remarkable enough ; they are founded 
on the fact that, in consideration “ for her condition,” she did not reprove 
the princess publicly, and expel the intruder she brought with her, as her 
majesty thought they deserved. ‘But now I must tell you,” resumes 

} Letter of lord Basil Hamilton to his father, the duke of Hamilton. 2 Conduct. 
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- queen Mary, “ it was very unkind in a sister, would have been very uncivil 
in an equal; and I need not say I have more to claim, which, though 
my kindness would never make me exact, yet, when I see the use you 
would make of it, I must tell you I know what is due to me, and ex- 
pect to have it from you. ’Tis upon that account I tell you plainly 
lady Marlborough must not continue with you, in the circumstances het 
-lordis. I know this will be uneasy to you, and I am sorry for it.” 

In those days the whole court sat down with such solemnity to gam- 
_ ble, that the queen, appointing a call on her sister, stipulates, ‘I shall 
come before you play, because you know why I cannot make one.} 
At some other time we shall reason the business calmly, which I will 
willingly do, or anything else that may show it shall never be my fault 
if we do not live kindly together. Nor will I ever be other, by choice, 
than 

“Your truly loving and affectionate sister, 
SOMO 


The princess Anne, after she had read her sister’s letter, summoned 
her uncle Rochester to her assistance. That nobleman, from a thorough 
appreciation of the turbulence and treachery which were united in the 
character of lady Marlborough, had, in her outset of life, stron¢ly advised 
James IJ. to exclude her from the household of his daughter Anne ;? but 
the indulgence of the father yielded to the supplications of his child. 
When lord Rochester came to the Cockpit, at the entreaty of the princess 
Anne, she put in his hand a letter, the production of a consultation with 
her favourite, for it was not in the style of the princess herself? 

The epistle is dated on the birthday of Anne. Very positively she 
affirmed to the queen therein that she would never part from her friends. 
When lord Rochester had perused it, the princess Anne requested that 
he would take it to her majesty, to which the uncle put a positive nega~- 
tive. He had hoped that the end of the controversy between his royal 
nieces would have been the removal of such a fosterer of strife as- lady 
Marlborough had proved herself to be, and he would not carry a letter 
which forbade that hope. He then withdrew from the conference, 
strenuously advising the queen to send lady Marlborough at once from 
the Cockpit to her house at St. Albans. The letter was sent to her 
majesty that day, who returned as answer a mere official message, 
carried to the Cockpit by her lord chamberlain Nottingham, warning 
lord and lady Marlborough to abide no longer at the palace of White- 
hail, a measure which was the first step her majesty took on the advice 
of lord Rochester. The princess Anne considered that her sister had no 
more right to dictate what servants she should retain in her residence of 

1 This was because the queer: did not choose to sit down to the basset-table with lady 


Marlborough. 
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the Cockpit, than in any other private house, since it had been purchased 
for her by their uncle Charles II. after it had been alienated from the 
rest of the palace of Whitehall, in common with many other buildings 
appertaining to that part of the vast edifice which abutted on St. James’s- 
park. But the Cockpit, the Holbein-gateway, and the adjoining Ban- 
queting-house were, at that period, all that were left of the once-exten- 
sive palace. When the queen’s message of expulsion from the Cockpit 
was delivered to lady Marlborough, the princess Anne took the resolution 
of withdrawing from it at the same time, and announced her intention to 
her sister in a very belligerent epistle.! The approaching accouchement 
of the princess rendered all harshness to her odious in the eyes of every 
one. Oneof the royal palaces had usually been appointed for her retires 
ment at such times, but as the queen had thought proper to expel her 
favourite friend from her own private residence, the princess affected to 
consider that she should then be too much at the royal mercy. It was 
the policy of the princess Anne to give herself, as much as possible, the 
semblance of injured distress, and the appearance of having been hunted 
out of house and home at a period dangerous to her life. Before leaving 
the Cockpit, she sent a request to the duchess of Somerset, to lend her 
Sion-house for her residence during the ensuing summer. This lady 
was the wife of a kinsman of the princess, commonly called the proud 
duke of Somerset ;? she was the heiress of the great Percy inheritance, 
and, as such, the possessor of the ancient historical palace of Sion. 
William III., whose activity in petty instances of annoyance is singu- 
larly at variance with his received character for magnanimity, imme- 
diately sent to the duke of Somerset, and endeavoured to induce him to 
put a negative on the request of the princess Anne But such mighty 
English nobles as Somerset and his consort, the Percy heiress, soon 
proved to the foreign monarch how independent they were of his 
influence. The duchess of Somerset forthwith sent an affectionate mes- 
sage to the princess Anne, declaring ‘“‘that Sion-house was entirely at 
her service.” Before the princess left her residence of the Cockpit for 
Sion-house, she thought proper to attend the drawing-room of their 
majesties at Kensington-palace. In this interview, the princess made 
her majesty ‘‘all the professions imaginable, to which the queen remained 
as insensible as a statue.* 

The massacre of Glencoe occurred February 14, 1692. It is but jus- 
tice to queen Mary to observe, that this atrocity did not disgrace the 
period when she swayed the regnal sceptre; neither is her signature 
appended to the detestable warrant perpetrated by her husband, which 
authorised the slaughter, in cold blood, of upwards of a hundred men, 
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women, and little children, of her subjects. An historian! especially 
partial to the character of William III, considers the inquiry into 
the massacre of Glencoe as a grievance, and with much naiveté observes, 
that the said inquiry was “ remarkably troublesome to many respectable 
people.” The Scotch parliament pronounced it “a barbarously mur- 
derous transaction.” After this opinion, the “respectable people” con- 
_ cerned in it put a stop to the further trouble this decision might have 
_ given them, by producing the following warrant :— 


“ Wituiam R.? 
** As for the M‘Donalds of Glencoe, if they can well be distinguished 
from the rest of the Highlanders, it will be proper, for the vindication 


of public justice, to extirpate that set of thieves. 
CANE Re 


_ ‘This extermination, which was extended in intention to the Frasers,3 
- and other clans in the Highlands, must have originated in the mind of 
William himself, as is evident by the wording of the warrant. A 
Scotchman would have spoken with more certainty of the localities of 
his country. 

The princess Anne withdrew to Sion about the beginning of March, 
‘taking with her lady Marlborough, on whom she lavished more affection 
than ever. As an instance of ill-will, king William gave orders that his 
sister-in-law should be deprived of the guards by whom she had been 
attended since her father had given her an independent establishment. 
The princess lost her guards just as she had the most need of them, for 
the roads all round the metropolis swarmed with highwaymen ; her car- 
riage was stopped, and she was robbed, between Brentford and Sion, soon 
after her establishment there. ‘The adventure was made the subject of 
many lampoons, and great odium was thrown on the king and queen, 
on account of the danger to which the heiress-presumptive was exposed 
through their harshness. The act of depriving the princess Anne of the 
usual adjuncts of her rank, was a parting blow before her persecutor left 
England for his usual Flemish campaign. The king resigned the sole 
government, for a third time, into the hands of his queen, and bade he- 
farewell on the 5th of March. He sailed with a wind so favourable, that 
he reached the Hague on the succeeding day, and from thence went tv 
Loo, 

1 Cunningham. enjoins the extermination of upwards of a 

4 Lord Stair proved, that when William III.’s thousand persons in cold blood. Others are 
signature was doubly affixed, as in this war- mentioned as extant, and this leads us to the 
rant, the execution was to be prompt and surmise that all the Scotch chieftains friendly 
urgent. to the Wigs were thus incited to the work 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Queen Mary was again left, surrounded by difficulties. There were 
few persons in the country but anticipated the restoration of her father. 
Anne had written, “that she would fly to him the very instant he could 
make good his landing in any part of Great Britain.” Indeed, a letter 
to James II, containing these words, was intercepted by the king. Thus, 
the dangers surrounding the career of queen Mary were truly appalling ; 
but she was not, in 1692, altogether a novice in the art of government; 
she had weathered two regencies, each presenting tremendous difficul- 
ties. It was strongly in her favour that Marlborough, instead of sharing 
her most intimate councils as a disguised friend, was now an unmasked 
enemy. While giving queen Mary every credit as a wise and courageous 
ruler, what can be said of her humanity, when called to the bedside of 
her suffering sister, who sent Sir Benjamin Bathurst from Sion-house 
with her humble duty, to inform her majesty “that the hour of her 
accouchement was at hand, and that she felt very ill indeed, much worse 
than was usual to her.” Queen Mary did not think fit to see Sir Ben- 
jamin Bathurst, and took no notice of this piteous message.! After 
many hours of great suffering and danger, the princess Anne brought 
‘into the world, April 17, 1692, a living son, who was named George ; 
but the miserable mother had the sorrow to see it expire soon after its’ 
hasty baptism. Lady Charlotte Bevervaart, one-of the princess Anne’s 
maids of honour, was a Dutchwoman, and on that account considered 
as the more acceptable messenger, was despatched from Sion-house to 
announce to queen Mary the death of her new-born nephew. 

Queen Mary entered the chamber of her sick and sorrowful sister, 
attended by the countesses of Derby and Scarborough. The princess 
Anne was in bed, pale and sad, but the queen never asked her how she 
did, never took her hand, or expressed the least sympathy for her suffer- 
ings and her loss. Her majesty was pleased to plunge at once into the 
dispute which had estranged her from her sister, to whom she exclaimed 
in an imperious tone, as soon as she was seated by the bedside, “I have 
made the first step by coming to you; and I now expect that you should 
make the next by dismissing lady Marlborough.” The princess Anne 
became pale with agitation at this unreasonable attack ; her lips trembled 
as she replied, “I have never in my life disobeyed your majesty but in 
this one particular ; and I hope, at some time or other, it will appear as 
unreasonable to your majesty as it does now to me,” The queen imme- 
diately rose from her seat, and, without another word, departed. Prince 
George of Denmark led her majesty to her coach; while so doing, the 
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queen repeated to him precisely the same words which she had addressed 
to the unfortunate invalid in bed. ‘The queen retained sufficient con- 
scientiousness to be shocked, on reflection, at her own conduct. She 
~vas heard to say, on her return to Kensington, “Iam sorry I spoke as 
’ I did to the princess, who had so much concern on her at the renewal 
of the affair, that she trembled and looked as white as her sheets.” 
Yet the queen’s uneasy remembrance of this harsh interview arose from 
remorse, not repentance, for the cruelty she regretted was comprised in 
the last words she ever uttered to her sister. Thus the three persons of 
the protestant branch of the royal family in England were irreconcilatly 
divided during life, two against one. Lonely as they were in the 
world, they were at mortal enmity with every other relative who shared 
their blood. 

Queen Mary had received a letter, in the same April, directed by the 
hand of her exiled father, and written throughout by him. It was 
a circular addressed to her, and to those members of her privy council 
who had been most active in raising the calumny that disinherited his 
unfortunate son. This communication announced that his queen ex- 
pected her confinement in May, and invited them to come to St. Germains 
to be present at the expected birth of his child, promising from Louis XIV. 
freedom to come and go in safety.?, Such announcement must have 
been sent in severe satire, rather than in any expectation of the invita- 
tion being accepted, 

A dangerous fever attacked Anne after her sister’s visit, and she 
hung for several days on the very verge of the grave. Long before con- 
valescence, she underwent fresh alarm: by her majesty’s orders lord 
Marlborough was arrested, and hurried to the Tower.® Then the 
invalid princess harassed herself by writing, all day long, notes and 
letters to his wife, who was obliged to leave Sion in order to visit and 
assist her husband. She addressed lady Marlborough as Mrs. Freeman, 
the assumed name they had previously agreed upon when intriguing for 
the revolution. Anne terms herself, as usual, Mrs. Morley :— 


“‘pHE Princess ANNE TO LaDy MARLBOROUGH. 
[May 16, 1692.] 

“T hear lord Marlborough is sent to the Tower, and though I am 
certain they have nothing against him, and expected by your letter it 
would be so, yet I was struck when I was told it, for methinks ’tis a 
dismal thing to have one’s friends sent to that place, I havea thousand 
melancholy thoughts, and cannot help fearing they should hinder you 
from coming to me, though how they can do that, without making you 
a prisoner, I cannot guess. 

‘* Let them do what they please, nothing shall ever vex me, so I can 
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have the opportunity of seeing dear Mrs. Freeman, and I swear I would 
live on bread and water between two walls without repining; for as long | 
as you continue kind, nothing can ever be mortification to your faithful 
Mrs. Morley, who wishes she may never enjoy a moment’s happiness in 
this world or the next, if ever she proves false to you.” 

Invasion was threatened daily, and the queen can scarcely be blamed 
for securing so slippery a person as lord Marlborough until the expected 
naval battle was decided. Meantime, the princess Anne resolved to 
write to her sister, queen Mary, and determined to send the letter by 
the hands of one of the prelates, Stillingfleet bishop of Worcester. 
Anne’s policy in writing to the queen is explained in one of her confi- 
dential billets to lady Marlborough. She anticipated that the queeu 
would debar her from court, and she wished it to be spread far and wids 
that she had desired to visit her sister, and had been forbidden. As the 
best plan for promoting this end, she sent for the bishop of Worcester.1 
The next morning, he actually came to Sion before the princess Anne 
was dressed. On her interview with him, he willingly undertook the 
commission of delivering the letter of the princess to the queen, but 
praised her majesty so very warmly, as to induce disgust in her sister's 
mind. ‘The princess, who gives this narrative in her letters to her dear 
lady Marlborough, adds this extraordinary conclusion to her narrative : 
“I told the bishop of Worcester that you had several times desired you 
might go from me; but I beg again, for Christ Jesus’ sake, that you 
would never more name it tome. Tor, be assured, if you should eves 
do so cruel a thing as to leave me—and should you do it without my 
consent (which if I ever give you, may I never see the face of heaven}— 
I will shut myself up and never see the world more, but live where I 
suay be forgotten by human kind.” It is difficult to credit that this 
rant was written by a royal matron who was considered under the 
guidance of religious principles, and was, moreover, married to a prince 
to whom she was much attached,? 

The bishop of Worcester returned not a little scandalized at the 
reception which the queen had given to her sister’s letter. The reply 
which her majesty sent to the princess Anne by him was couched in 
these words :— 

“QurEN Mary vo THE Princess ANNE. 


_ “T have received yours by the bishop of Worcester, and have little to 

say to it, since you cannot but know that as I never use compliments, so 
now they cannot serve. “I'is none of my fault that we live at this 
distance, and I have endeavoured to show my willingness to do other- 
wise; and I will do no more. Don’t give yourself any unnecessary 
trouble,® for be assured ’tis not words can make us live together as we 
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ought. You know what I required of you ; and now I tell you, if you 
doubted it before, that I cannot change my mind, but expect to be 
complied with,! or you must not wonder that I doubt of your kindness. 
You can give me no other marks that will satisfy me, nor can I put any 
other construction upon your actions than what all the world must do 
that sees them. ‘These things do not hinder me from being very glad 
to hear that you are well, and wishing that you may continue so, and 
that you may yet, while it is in your power, oblige me to be your 
affectionate sister, 
“Maris, R.” 

The politics of Anne are unveiled, by her own hand in the letter she 
wrote to her confidante, when the answer of the queen settled their 
projects :— 


“THE Princess ANNE To THE LADY MariBoroucH. 


(Under the designation of Mrs. Freeman.) 
“May 22 [1692], Sion-house. 

“‘T am very sensibly touched with the misfortune that my dear Mrs. 
Freeman has in losing her son,? knowing very well what it is to lose a 
child ; but she knowing my heart so well, and how great a share I bear 
in all her concerns, I will not say any more on this subject, for fear of 
renewing her passion too much. Being now at liberty to go where ? 
please, by the queen’s refusing to see me, 1 am mightily inclined to go 
to-morrow, after dinner, to the Cockpit, and from thence, privately, in 
a chair to see you. Some time next week I believe it will be time for 
me to go to London, to make an end of that business of Berkeley- 
house.” § 

In shameless contradiction of her voluntary assertion to the queen, 
that although she thought herself ill-used, she would hide it as much as 
possible, occur the following passages :— 

“The bishop [cf Worcester] brought me the queen’s letter early this 
morning, and by that letter, he said he did not seem so well satisfied 
with her as he was yesterday. He has promised to bear me witness that 
I have made all the advances that were reasonable ; and, I confess, I 
think the more it 7s told about that I would have waited on the queen, 
but that she refused seeing me, ¢s the better, and therefore I will not 
scruple saying it to anybody when it comes in my way. 

“There were some in the family [the household of the princess], as 


1 Dismissal of lady Marlborough. 

2 Alluding to the death of lady Marl- 
borough’s first-born son, an infant. 

3 This marks the time exactly of the com- 
mencement of Anne’s residence at Berkeley- 
touse. She went direct, in February, to 
Sion, and trom thence to Bath, and passed the 
winter of 1692-3 at Berkeley-house, which 


was her town-house till after the death of her 
sister. It was (as is evident from the MS. 
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of Devonshire) situated on the site of the pre- 
sent Devonshire-house. The noble old trees, 
which are plentiful in that neighbourhood, 
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Anne. 
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soon as the news came this morning of our fleet beating the French, that 
advised the prince [George of Denmark] to go in the afternoon to coms 
pliment the queen ; and another [of her household] asked me ‘if I woulé 
not send her one?’ But we neither of us thought there was any neces- 
sity of it then, and much less since I received this arbitrary letter. J 
don’t send you the original, for fear an accident may happen to the 
bearer, for I love to keep such letters by me for my justification. Sure 
never anybody was so used by a sister! But I thank God I have 
nothing to reproach myself withal in this business; but the more ] 
tink of all that has passed, the better I am'satisfied. And if I had 
done otherwise, I should have deserved to have been the scorn of the 
world, and to be trampled upon as much as my enemies would have 
me. Dear Mrs. Freeman” [concludes this remarkable missive], ‘‘ fare- 
well! TI hope in Christ you will never think more of leaving me, for I 
would be sacrificed to do you the least service, and nothing but death 
can ever make me part with you. For, if it be possible, I am every day 
more and more 
“ Yours. 


““P.S.—I hope your lord is well. It was Mr. Maule and lady Fitz- 
harding that advised the prince and me to make our compliments to the 
queen.” 


It is evident that this letter contained a copy of the queen’s letter to 
the princess Anne ; and the spirit of the whole communication prompted 
lady Marlborough, nothing loth, to make it as public as possible, in which 
the princess justified herself by producing the original. Such intrigues 
added greatly to the dangers by which queen Mary was beset at this 
difficult period of her government—dangers which can only be appre- 
ciated by a knowledge of the falseness of too many who were, perforce, 
trusted by her with important offices. The naval victory alluded to by 
the princess Anne in her letter to lady Marlborough, on which the 
faction in her household advised her to send the queen “a compliment,” 
was the celebrated one of Ia Hogue, where the English navy regained 
some of the credit they had lost since the Revolution. It was a victory 
gained almost against the will of the commanders, Russell and Carter, 
by the tenacious valour of the seamen they commanded. The corre+ 
spondence of admiral Russell with James IJ. has been matter of history 
for nearly a century. Queen Mary knew it well; but she, moreorer, 
was aware that most of the superior officers in the fleet were positively 
resolved not to strike a blow against her father, their old master, who 
was then at La Hogue, waiting the result of the mighty preparations 
that France had made in his behalf. 

Queen Mary met the danger with the high spirit arising from her 
indomitable courage and great abilities. She sent to the officers of the 
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fleet, “that much had been told her of their disaffection, and she had 
been strenuously advised to take their commissions from them ; but, for 
her part, she was resolved to rely on their honour. She felt convinced 
that they would not at once betray her, a helpless woman, and the glory 
of their country at the same time: she trusted the interests of both 
implicitly in their hands.” If king William had been governing England 
at the time, the protestant cause had been lost; but the reins of sove- 
reignty were held by a queen whose manners were soft and popular, and 
~ who created a strong sympathy among all classes. What the queen felt, 
~ meantime, may be guessed by those who have read her correspondence 
__of the year 1690, where she analyzes pathetically her system of enclos- 
_ ing hermetically the agonies of her suspense in the recesses of her own 
heart. 

Admiral Russell had promised James II. to avoid fighting, if he could 
do so without loss of the honour of the British navy. If Tourville, he 
said, would be content to slip out of port in a dark night, and pass him, 
he would not keep too sedulous a look-out for him, especially if he had 
king James on board; but if he came out of port in open day, and defied 
him, then an action must take place, and, with the eyes of Europe on 
them, the fight would be in earnest. King James was far from considering 
this arrangement unreasonable, and the same was signified to Tourville, 
the French admiral, who thought more of his own personal glory than 
the interest of James II. He refused to pass in the manner Russell 
indicated, although he might have done so without the least imputation 
on his valour, since the united English and Dutch fleets were so much 
superior to him in force, that his hope of victory must have been mere 
desperation. He came out of port in bravado, on the 16th of May, in 
his flag-ship, and a battle ensued. When once engaged, admiral Russell 
and his coadjutor Carter (who was a Jacobite without concealment) did 
their duty to their country. Carter was killed by some French bullet 
not aware of his affection to his old master. This victory was decisive 
against the Jacobite cause. No formidable effort, from that time, was 
made for James II. Many of his most ardent friends (among others, the 
celebrated dean Sherlock), out of a sense of duty to their country, took 
the oaths to William and Mary. When the English fleet arrived at 
Spithead, without the loss of a single ship, queen Mary promptly sent 
30,0007. in gold to be distributed among the common sailors, and 
gold medals to the officers. There is a tradition, that after the 
victory of La Hogue, the unfinished shell of the new palace of Green- 
wich was ordered by queen Mary to be prepared for the reception of the 
wounded seamen; and that from this circumstance the idea first origi- 
nated in her mind of the conversion of this neglected building into a 
hospital, similar in plan to her uncle’s foundation at Chelsea, for veterar 
soldiers, 
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At the awful crisis of the battle of La Hogue, Mary II. was but 
thirty years of age; her height, her fully formed and magnificent figure, 
and, as her poet sings, “ the brightness of her eyes,” were singularly 
becoming tu her royal costume. In the absence of her cynical partner, 
she took care to derive all possible advantages from frequently appear- 
ing in the grandeur of majesty, and kept the enthusiasm of the London 
citizens at its height by receiving their congratulatory addresses in her 
royal robes, and on her throne in the fatal Banqueting-room, and by 
often reviewing their trained-bands and artillery companies in person. 

The portrait illustrating this volume? is by the Dutch artist Vander- 
vaart. The queen is represented at morning service in the royal gallery ; 
for the round windows are the entresols of the interior of the Foun- 
tain-court, Hampton-palace, and thus they are seen from the chapel- 
royal there. She is sitting half enveloped in the velvet curtain of the 
royal closet; part of the curtain, with the heavy gold fringe, is flung 
over the front of the gallery on which her elbow leans. Her hand is 
supported by the large Spanish fan, 2losed, which ladies used when 
walking, instead of a parasol, until the end of the eighteenth century. 
The queen’s singular habiliments give a correct idea of the morning 
dress which ladies in England wore from 1687 to 1707, and certainly is 
not inaptly described in the Spectator as “‘ head-clothes :” it superseded 
the use of the bonnet or hat, and seems a Dutch modification of the ever- 
elegant Spanish mantilla-veils. It is a cornette head-dress of three tiers 
made of guipure point, piled on the top of the hair, which is combed 
up from the roots and set on end, excepting some curls ranked as love- 
locks, serving as basements to the lace structure. Broad lappets, or 
side-veils border the cheeks, and fall as low as the elbows, they are 
ornamented with bows of striped ribbon. ‘The brocade robe is stiff- 
bodied, very high; the sleeves are narrow at the shoulders, where 
they fasten with bows of ribbon; they widen as they descend, and turn 
up with cuffs from the elbows, to show the sleeves of the chemise, which 
sustain rich ruffles of guipure-point, meeting stiff long gloves of leather, 
that mount too high to permit any portion of the arm to be visible. The 
bosom is shaded by the chemise, the tucker heavily trimmed with guipure, 
A large magnificent cluster of diamonds on the chest, and a throat-neck- 
lace of enormous pearls, are the only jewels worn with this costume. 

There were dark traits mixed with queen Mary’s government, such as 
the fate of Anderton, the printer, who was brought to trial during the 
queen’s regency oi 1698. He made a vigorous defence, in spite of the 
browbeating insults of judge Treby from the bench. He was accused 
of printing Jacobite pamphlets ; there was no real evidence against him, 
nothing but forced deductions, and the jury refused to bring in a verdict 
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_ of high treason; they were, however, reviled and reprimanded by judge 
Treby, till they brought in Anderton guilty, but most reluctantly. The 
mercy of queen Mary was invoked in this case; but she was perfectly 
inexorable, and he suffered death at Tyburn under her warrant, the 
man protesting solemnly against the proceedings of the court. ‘The 
judge,” he declared, “ was appointed by the queen, not to try, but 
to convict him.” He forgave his jury, who expressed penitence for 

his death, and came to the gallows’ foot to tell him so. If these 

_ Circumstances be as the historian has represented,! England, after the 

revolution, had small cause to congratulate herself on her restored 

_ liberties, and juries were composed of more pliant materials than in the 

_ ease of Sir Nicholas Throckmorton. William and Mary, who had 

_ reversed the sentence of Algernon Sidney, and signed the Bill of Rights, 
were not remarkably consistent. Perhaps they meant, to limit liberty 

_ merely to partizan members of the house of commons, and the responsible 
representatives of large masses of money and land. 

The historical medals of the reign of William III. and Mary are a 

- most extraordinary series: many of them quaint, absurd, and boastful, 
seem as if meant to out-do the vainglorious inscriptions of Louis XIV. 
One struck in Holland, in commemoration of the events of this year, is 
unique among such artistical productions, for no other medals either 
Christian or pagan, ever thus commemorated a scene of torture. “ It 

is,” says the obsequious historian,” “ the more remarkable, as the ancients 
never represented such subjects on their medals.” It represents the hor- 
rible death of Grandval, who was accused and convicted of conspiring to 

~ kill William III., and executed in Flanders at the English camp, accord- 
ing to the English law of treason® This tender testimonial was plenti- 
fully distributed in Great Britain under Mary’s government, and is to 
be seen in bronze still, in old family cabinets. It presents William in 
wig and laurel on one side of the medal ; the reverse is ornamented 
with the executioner standing over the half-animated corpse of Grand- 
val, knife in hand. Fires burn at the head and feet of the victim, in 
one of which his heart is to be consumed: the front of the scaffold 
js adorned with the inscription of the crime. On the right side are 
three stakes ; on one is the head, on the two others the fore-quarters of 
the miserable wretch: the other side is decorated with the gallows, and 
the other quarters. August 13, 1692, the day of the butchery, is be- 
neath.* Detestable as these executions might be, they were legal. The 
monarchs reigning in England were justified in permitting them; but to 
celebrate them in such commemorations is unexampled, and infinitely 
1 Smollett, 4 The author has been shown one of these 
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disgraced the epoch. Moreover, on other of the Williamite medals, every 
kind of grotesque absurdity is represented as befalling the enemy. 
Several were struck on the escape of William from the fog off Goree ; 
he is seen in the boat, in wig and armour, pointing to two gothic towers 
commanding the port. Towards the end of Mary’s life she is represented 
in these medals as enormously fat, with ponderous triple chins ; 
in general, the reverses represent her in the character of a lioness 
crushing serpents, or valiantly aiding her husband king William, who, 
in the semblance of a lion, is catching and mauling, not only the Gallic 
cock, but several of his hens, making their feathers fly about very absurdly. 
A droller series of caricatures on themselves were never perpetrated, than 
these medals illustrating the regnal history of William and Mary. 
Meantime, we must return to the penitential letter written by Anne 
to her father, which, although dated in the preceding December, had 
been, travelling by circuitous routes several months before the bearer 
‘reached James IJ. in Normandy At the town of La Hogue, not far 
from the ancient port of Barfleur, James II. had encamped with the army 
which the ships of Tourville were intended to convey to England. The 
king had expressed, in his Journal, great distrust of the affected repent- 
ance of his daughter Anne and her advisers. He observed, “ Former 
treachery made such intentions liable t. suspicion; yet Marlborough 
put so plausible a face upon his treasons, that if they were not 
sincere, they had, at least, a specious appearance. ‘hey had this 
reason, above all others, to be credited; they were out of favour with 
the prince of Orange [William III.], and reaped no other benefit from 
their past infidelities than the infamy of having committed them. Such 
were the very natural reflections of the outraged father, when Captain 
Davy Lloyd, his old sea-comrade, who had been entrusted with the 
penitential letter of Anne, brought it to him the day after the battle of 
the Hogue. Notwithstanding the cool shrewdness of the above remarks, 
the old king’s parental tenderness yearned when he read the letter of his 
favourite child. As captain Lloyd left the presence, king James ob- 
served to some friend who stood by him, “ That his daughter Anne wa, 
surely better than her sister Mary.” Captain Lloyd, over-hearing this 
remark, reopened the door he had closed, put in his head, and, in an ex- 
clamation garnished with a rough seaman’s oath and rude canine comya- 
rison, let his master know his opinion, that both were alike in principle, 
Captain Davy Lloyd was an intimate friend of admiral Russell. He had 
had several secret interviews with that admiral—and, as some say, with 
the princess Anne herself—on Jacobite affairs before he brought the 
letter to her father. A few words which the princess let fall regarding 
her own selfish interests, probably occasioned his well-known burst of 
-adignation, when he heard her father mention her with fondness.1. When 
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impartially considered, the conduct of Anne was far less excusable than 
that of her sister ; nor is her guilt against her country to be palliated. It 
the princess had had any real conviction of the religious principles she 
professed, she would have endured far severer mortifications than any 
William and Mary had the power to inflict on her, before she would 
have disturbed the settlement whereby a protestant religion was secured 
_the predominance in England. Supposing James II. had been restored 
in 1692, there would have been far more danger from the encroachments 
_ of Rome than before the revolution took place. 
— From some unexplained caprice, admiral Russell refused a title with 
which queen Mary was desirous of investing him. Her majesty had re- 
course to the intervention of his venerated relative, Rachel lady Russell ; 
the following fragment of the royal correspondence on this subject has 
been preserved :—“ I confess myself lazy enough in writing, yet that 
_has not hindered me from answering your letter, but staying for Mr 
- Russell’s own answer, to which you referred me. I have seen him this 
day, and find he is resolved to be Mr. Russell still. I could not press 
“him further on a thing he seemed go little to care for, so there is an end 
_of that matter.” ? 

When queen Mary had surmounted the most formidable of the diffi- 
culties which beset her regnal sway in the eventful summer of 1692, she 
had once more leisure to descend from the greatness of the firm and cou- 
rageous monarch to the pettiness of the spiteful partisan, and to devise 
new annoyances for the mortification of her sister. According to the 
narrative of lady Marlborough, it was the earnest endeavour of queen 
Mary to prevent the nobility from paying the princess Anne the accus- 
tomed visit of ceremonial on her convalescence, when she left her lying- 
in chamber. For this purpose, the queen intimated to all her courtiers, 
both lords and ladies, that those who went to Sion-house would not be 
received at court. The queen (if the Marlboroughs may be believed) 

-herseif condescended to intimate this resolution to lady Grace Pierre- 
point, who replied, “ That she considered that she owed a certain 
degree of respect to the princess; and if her majesty declined receiving 
her for paying it, she must submit to her pleasure and stay away from 
court.” Lady Thanet was not so high-spirited, but she sent her excuse 
to the princess, lamenting the prohibition of her majesty.” 

The princess, when her health permitted the journey, left Sion-house, 
and went, for the restoration of her shattered constitution, to try the 
waters of Bath. hither the indefatigable ill-nature of the queen pur- 
sued her. ‘he report of the honours with which the mayor and corpe- 
vation of Bath received Anne, enraged her majesty. The mortifications 
were but trifling which the queen had the power to inflict, yet she did 
ner worst, and condescended to order letters to be written te the mayor 

1 Bibl, Birch, 4163, folio 44, ? Conduct. 
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of Bath, a tallow-chandler by trade, to prevent the respect that his city 
thought due to the heiress-presumptive of the crown,’ The mayor of 
Bath, and his brethren the aldermen, were sorely troubled and perplexed 
therewith. At last they communicated the queen’s prohibitory mandate 
to Anne, who is said to have smiled at the paltry manifestation of her 
august sister’s ill-will, yet desired the corporation to omit all matk of 
distinction to herself in future, as she would not, cn any account, wish 
that the city of Bath, so friendly to her, should incur the ill-will of 
their majesties on her account. In consequence of this reply, the mayor 
and corporation, who had been accustomed to attend her royal highness 
in procession to the abbey-church every Sunday, discontinued that mark 
of attention for the future? Anne’s manner of treating the withdrawal 
of such honours as a corporation could bestow, is told in an affectionate 
note which she wrote to her favourite after they came out of the abbey- 
church. From it may be learned, that lady Marlborougn was more 
startled and disturbed at the loss of the corporation-homage than her 
mistress :— 


“Tam Princess ANNE ‘fo Lapy Mar.poroven.? 


(Under the names of Morley and Freeman.) 

‘Dear Mrs. Freeman must give me leave to ask her, if anything has 
happened to make her uneasy ? I thought she looked to-night as if 
she had the spleen, and I can’t help being in pain whenever I see her 
so. Yesterday, when the mayor failed in the ceremony of going to 
church with me, he was commanded not to doit. 1 think ’tis a thing 
to be laughed at. And if they imagine either to vex me or gain upon 
me by such sort of usage, they will be mightily disappointed. And I 
hope these foolish things they do will every day show more and more 
what they are, and that they truly deserve the name your faithful Morley 
has given them.” 

The pronoun they perhaps pertains to the sovereigns William and 
Mary ; as for the name the princess had given them, there is no further 
information afforded. The names of ‘‘Caliban” and “monster” were 
appellations the princess very liberally bestowed on her brother-in-law 
king William at this juncture ; but in neither of these, nor in others not 
quite so refined, could his royal partner claim her share. The princess’ 
Anne was an adept in the odious custom of giving nick-names—a pro- 
cveding to which only the lowest minds condescend. Before the Marl- 
borough published her letters, she expunged the abusive epithets found 
in them which were meant to designate king William, yet the blanks 
temain—very easily to be restored. 

The place of residence of the princess Anne was called in that city the 
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_ Abbey-house, a mansion now demolished, but which was then inha- 
bited by a Dr. Sherwood, the most celebrated physician in the west of 
England. ‘The princess was his patient as well as his tenant: he caused 
4 private communication to be made between the Abbey-house and the 
King’s bath for her use. After the princess returned to Berkeley-hcuse, 
Piceadilly, she wrote to her favourite one of her Caliban letters :— 


“Tne Princess ANNE TO Lapy Marzporoucs.! 


(Under the names of Morley and Freeman.) 


“T really long to know how my dear Mrs, Freeman got home; and 

now I have this opportunity of writing, she must give me leave to tell 
her, that if she should ever be so cruel as to leave her faithful Mrs. 
Morley, she will rob her of all the joy and quiet of her life; for if that 
day should come, I could never enjoy a happy minute, and I swear to 
you I would shut myself up, and never see a creature. You may see 
all this would have come upon me, if you had not been, if you do but 
remember what the queen said to me the night before your lord was 
turned out of all, when she began to pick quarrels. And if they, king 
William and queen Mary, should take off twenty or thirty thousand 
pounds (per annum), bave I not lived on as little before? When I was 
first married we had but twenty (it is true, the king? was so kind as to 
pay my debts); and if it should come to that again, what retrenchment 
‘is there in my family I would not willingly make, and be glad of that 
pretence to do it? Never fancy, dear Mrs. Freeman, if what you fear 
should happen, that you are the occasion; no, I am very well satisfied, 
and so is the prince too, it would have been so, for Caliban is capable 
of doing nothing but injustice, therefore rest satisfied that you are 
no ways the cause. And let me beg once more, for God’s sake, that 
you would never mention parting more—no, nor so. much as think of 
it; and if you should ever leave me, be assured it would break your 
faithful Mrs. Morley’s heart. P.S.—I hope my dear Mrs. Freeman will 
come as soon as she can this afternoon, that we may have as much 
time together as we can. I doubt you will think me very unreasonable, 
but I really long to see you again, as if I had not been so happy this 
month.” 

The letter is without date; but there are withal some allusions to the 
imprisonment of lord Marlborough in the Tower, and subsequently to his 
release on bail, which circumstances caused lengthened absences of his 
lady from the side of her adoring princess. The queen kept lord Marl- 
borough as long as possible either incarcerated in the Tower, or under 
the restraint of bail. It was Michaelmas term before his bail was ex- 
onerated; afterwards, he took up his abode in the household of the 


1 Conduct of the Duchess of Marlborough. _ Blanks are left for Caliban in the printed book, 
2 This was her father, James Il.; it is the information is given in the Coxe MSS, 
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princess Anne, A new struggle then commenced, regarding the resi- 
dence of this obnoxious pair in the houschold of the heiress, In this, 
a party against them in the princess’s establishment at Berkeley-house 
took ardent interest. Lord Rochester, the uncle of the royal sisters, 
again went and came from the queen, with proposals respecting their 
dismissal; Mr. Maule, the bedchamber gentleman of prince George, | 
undertook to sway his master, and Sir Benjamin Bathurst and lacy 
Fitzharding the princess. Lord Rochester hinted to his niece, that if 
she would dismiss lady Marlborough, in order to show a semblance of 
obedience to the queen, her majesty would permit her to receive he: 
again into her service. ‘I‘he princess seems to have caught at this com- 
promise, for she sent lady Fitzharding to her sister to know if she had 
rightly understood their uncle’s words ; for if there was no mistake, she 
would give her majesty “satisfaction of that sort.” This compliance 
was so far from giving queen Mary satisfaction of any kind, that she 
fell into a great passion, and declared to lady Fitzharding, “that she 
would never see the princess again upon other terms than parting with 
lady Marlborough—not for a time, but for ever.” And Mary added, 
with imperious voice and gesture, ‘‘she was a queen, and would be 
obeyed :” this sentence, according to lady Fitzharding’s testimony, her 
majesty repeated several times with increasing haughtiness.? 

Lady Marlborough again proposed retiring of her own accord, which 
proposition, as she well knew, would draw from her fond mistress an 
agonizing appeal by letter not to forsake her, in this entreaty the compli- 
ant prince George joined. 


“Tae Princess ANNE TO LApy MarizorouaGH. 
(U der the names of Morley and Freeman.) 


“Tn obedience to dear Mrs. Freeman, I have told the prince all she 
desired me; and he is so far from being of another opinion, that, if 
there had been occasion, he would have strengthened me in'my resolu- 
tions, and we both beg you will never mention so cruel a thing any 
more. Can you think,” continues the princess, “ either of us so wretched 
that, for the sake of 20,000/., and to be tormented from morning to 
night with knaves and fools, we should forsake those we have such 
obligations to, and that we are so certain we are the occasion of all their 
misfortunes ? Besides, can you believe we will truckle to Caliban, who, 
from the first moment of his coming, has used us at that rate as we are 
sensible he has done? But suppose that I did submit, and that th 
king could change his nature so much as to use me with humanity 
how would all reasonable people despise me? How would that Dutch 
monster laugh at me, and please himself with having got the better? 
And, which is much more, how would my conscience reproach me for 
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_having sacrificed it, my honour, reputation, and all the substantial com- 
forts of this life, for transitory interest, which, even to those who make it 
their interest, can never afford any real satisfaction to a virtuous mind ?” 
It is sickening to find Anne and her accomplices talking of virtuc te 
one another, each knowing that they were betraying their country from 
private pique and self-interest, just as they had previously betrayed a 
_ father and benefactor. She proceeds, after this burst of undeserved self= 
praise—‘‘ No, my dear Mrs. Freeman! never believe your faithful Mrs, 
Morley will ever submit. She can wait with patience for a sunshine 
day, and if she does not live to see it, yet she hopes England will 
- flourish again.” Namely, when her young son, the duke of Gloucester, 
had arrived at man’s estate—‘a sunshine day” neither he nor his 
mother were ever to behold. Meantime, the young duke lived at his 
- nursery-palace of Campden-house, from whence he was frequently taken 
to wait upon her majesty, who made a marked difference between her 
- treatment of this child and of his parents. 

The queen and her ladies, protected by their black masks, and escorted 
by lord chamberlain and lady Derby, often made excursions from her 
palace, and it was the custom to bring home very rich fairings, either 
from the May fair, or from the July fair, likewise called that of “St. 
James.” This circumstance is mentioned in a lively letter of lady 
Cavendish? to her lord, descriptive of some such excursion? to the 

_ St. James’s fair, performed on foot, one of the guards of the fair bevy 
having been a certain Sir James, one of the vice-chamberlains, “I went 
but once to the fair; Sir James gallanted us thither, and in so generous 
a humour, that he presented us all with fairings: the queen’s fairing 
alone cost him twenty guineas. None of us but Mrs. Allington had the 

grace to give him a fairing. On our return, we met my lord chamber- 
iain, lord Nottingham, in the cloisters of St. James’s-palace. He ad- 
dressed himself extremely to the aforenamed lady [Jane Allington], and 
never left her all the time we stayed there; which, indeed, was not 

ng, for our two gouvernantes, lady Derby and Sir James, were im- 
patient to be gone, so I had not time to choose a fairing.” 

Some of queen Mary’s subjects were desirous that she should turn 
her attention to the reformation of female dress. In her zeal for mora] 
improvement, she had talked of the sumptuary-law she designed for the 
suppressing the height of cornette caps, the growth of top-knots, and 
above all, the undue exaltation of the fontange, a streaming riband 
floating from the summit of the high head-dresses, first introduced by 
the young duchess de Fontange, the lovely mistress of Louis XIV. 
These were the favourite fashions of the times, but her majesty was 
infinitely scandalized ‘that the proud minxes of the city” and the 
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lower ranks should wear such modes, Nevertheless, two pictures of her 
majesty, as well as her wax effigy in Westminster-abbey, are decorated 
with the obnoxious fontange. ‘The costume she projected for her female 
subjects (if the periodicals of her day be correct),! was the high-crowned 
hat in which the Dutch frows and boorines are seen in the pictures ot 
Teniers and Ostade. This was really an old English costume; it had 
become a general fashion in the reigns of Elizabeth and James, and was 
adopted by the fanatics of the Cromwellian era: it lingered among the 
old people at the end of the seventeeth century, The day was gone by 
when queens could with impunity impose sumptuary laws, and fulmi- 
nate penalties against exaggerated ruffs and unreasonable furbelows, 
regulate the length of rapiers and shoe-ties, the amplitude of trains, and 
prescribe the rank of the wearers of cloth, satin, velvet, and gold tissue. 
It was a laughable mistake, moreover, to impute moral virtue to a queer- 
shaped hat; and had the queen known anything of the history of the 
past, she would have been aware that the original introducers of the 
sanctified steeple-crowns were considered by their contemporaries as 
presumptuous vessels of wrath, and were vituperated as much as her 
“city minxes” who flaunted in cornettes and top-knots after her gra- 
cious example. 

From some fragments of correspondence between her majesty and 
Rachel lady Russell, it appears that lady was an incessant applicant for 
places and pensions ; but that the queen perpetually referred her to the 
king, not daring to dispose of anything, even in her own household, 
without his sanction, The king followed the bad fashion brought in 
from France at the restoration, of selling court places.2 ‘This mode 
Rachel lady Russell either could not, or would not, understand: queen 
Mary was too diplomatic to enter into full explanation, and the lady 
sought other means of making more powerful interest. For this purpose 
she applied to archbishop Tillotson, whose answer gives some view of the 
queen at this period of her reign. “On Sunday morning, August 1, 
1692,” wrote the archbishop to lady Russell, “ I gave yours to the queen, 
telling her that I was afraid it came too late. She said, ‘ Perhaps not.’ 
Yesterday, meeting the queen at a christening, she gave me the inclosed 
to send to your ladyship, and if I could but obtain of your severe judg- 
ment to wink at my vanity, I would tell you how this happened. My 
lady-marchioness of Winchester being lately delivered of a son, spake to 
the queen to stand godmother ; and the queen asking ‘ whom she thought 
of for godfathers ?’ she said, ‘ only the earl of Bath, and whatever others 
her majesty might please to name.’ They agreed on me, which was a 
great surprise to me, but I doubt not a gracious contrivance of her 
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majesty to let the world know that I have her countenance and support. 
If it please God to preserve my good master [William III.] and grant 
him suecess, I have nothing to wish in this world but that God would 
grant children to this excellent prince, and that I, who am said not ta 
be baptized myself, may have the honour to baptize a prince of Wales. 
With God, to whose wisdom and goodness we must submit everything, 
this is not impossible. To his protection and blessing I commend your 
-ladyship and hopeful children. Reading over what I have written, puts 
me in mind of one who, when he was in drink, always went and showed 
himself to his best friends ; but your ladyship knows how to forgive a 
little folly to one so entirely devoted to your service as is, honoured 
“madam, “Your obliged and humble servant, 
“Jo. Cant.” } 


The elation of the archbishop was not with drink, according to his 
somewhat unclerical jest above quoted ; but, rather because he just felt 
himself in secure possession of the see of Canterbury, and had not yet 
experienced the thorns that lined his archiepiscopal mitre. It is a 
curious circumstance, that, in connection with this incident, he should 
name one of the great objections urged against his primacy by the non- 
juring church—that he had never been baptized, at least according to the 
“ritual of the church of England. The fact remains dubious, for he does 
not clear the point, since irony is not assertion. The report that Tillot- 
“son had never been baptized, gave rise to a bitter Latin epigram,? which 
has thus been paraphrased by some Jacobite :— 


“ EPITAPHIUM EccLesL® ANGLICANS, 


“ Hic jacet Ecclesia Anglicana, 
Semi mortua, semi sepulta, &c. 


“ Here lies the widowed Anglican church, 
Haif buried, half dead, and left in the lurch; 
Oh, sick and sorrowful English church ! 
You weep and wail and sadly search, 
To hide from the mocking enemy, 
The utter shame of your misery. 
Let not Rome know 
The depths of your woe, 
By fanatics bit, from the land of fogs, 
Defiled and choked by a plague of frogs. 
Oh, sorrowing, shuddering Anglican church! 
Speak not of your Head or Archbishop 3 
For that schismatic primate and Hollander king 
Are still in want of christening |” 


The truth of this epigram aggravates its sting. William’s hatred to 
the English church, and his irreverence during divine service, have been 
recorded by Dr. Hooper, and even by his admirer, Tindal. 

The extraordinary burglary which had been committed abont eighteen 
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months previously, in that’ division of the royal dwelling-rooms called 
the queen’s side, at the palace of Whitehall, had probably some connec- 
tion with the order of council issued by the queen during her regnal 
government in the autumn of 1692, when she issued that remarkable 
edict by proclamation, offering “ 407. per head for the apprehension and 
conviction of any burglar or highwayman.”! The queen was singularly 
unfortunate in all her legislation.by proclamation. The above reward, 
which speedily obtained the portentous appellation of “ blood-money,” 
acting in woful conjunction with her husband’s enthusiastic recom- 
mendations “for the better encouragement of distilling spirits from 
malt,” * completed the demoralization of her most miserable people. If 
a premium be offered for the production of any article, be sure an abun- 
dant supply will forthwith ensue ; and, to the consternation of humanity, 
this “ blood-money ” speedily occasioned a terrific number of convictions 
and executions, while, at the same time, the evil the queen meant it to 
suppress increased at the rate of a hundred percent. The most dreadful 
effects of her mistake in legislation® unfortunately continued in active 
operation for almost a century after her death, and how long it would 
have scourged and deteriorated the English is unknown, if the powerful 
pens of Gay, Swift, and Fielding had not drawn some attention, in the 
course of years, to the horrid traffic carried on by the thief-takers, their 
informers, and the gaolers, all acting under the fatal stimulus of blood- 
money. ‘Thus the evil received some check; yet no one seems to 
have reasoned on its enormities until the present era, for it was 
scarcely subdued until the establishment of the new police. <A long 
retrospect of human calamity is thus opened up to one direful error in 
legislation, emanating from an order in council, authorized by Mary II. 
in her capacity of queen-regent and queen-regnant. It must have been 
carried against her own private conviction of its folly and mischievous 
tendency. The same vigorous reasoning power which led her to plead 
earnestly with her cruel husband to bestow the Irish confiscations for the 
purpose of erecting and endowing schools over that miserable country, 
must have brought her to the conclusion that blood-money, treacherous 
gaolers, and thief-takers acting in unison with a prison discipline formed 
after the nearest idea of the dread place of future perdition, were not 
likely to cure her people of crime. 


[1692. 
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2 The MS. Journals of the House of Lords 
repeatedly mention, in the years 1692 and 
1693, the visits of William IIL. to the House 
jor this unwise purpose, which, Judging by 
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* Lord Mahon’'s History of England from 
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the Fleet and other prisons in the reign of 
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Much of the criine and sorrow of the present day, and, indeed the 
greatest national misfortune that ever befell this country, originated from 
the example given by William III, and his Dutch courtiers as imbibers 
of ardent spirits. In fact, the laws of England, from the early Planta 
genets, sternly prohibited the conversion of malt into alcohol, excepting 
a small portion for medicinal purposes1_ Queen Elizabeth (and the act, 
it is said, originated from her own love of temperance) strictly enforced 

this statute, and treated the infringement of it as a moral dereliction ; 
and those were the times when breaking laws made for the health and 
happiness of the people were not visited by fines, which were easily spared 
_ from fraudulent Mammon profits, but by personal infliction on the delin- 
~quents. The consummation of all injury to the people was the encou- 
-ragement that king William III, was pleased to give to the newly-born 
-manufactories of spirituous liquors. Strange it is, after noting such 
stringent laws against converting food into “ fire-water,” that a sovereign 
of Great Britain could come repeatedly to his senate for the purpose of 
earnestly recommending to legislators its encouragement; yet this re- 
-spectable request of royalty stares the reader in the face in manuscript 
journals of parliament.2 What would have been said of James I., if in 
in addition to his worst fault, that of intemperance, be had pursued a 
similar course of proceeding ? 

The alteration of the wise restrictive law of Elizabeth was not done 
dn ignorance ; more than one noted literary character belonging to church 

or law remonstrated. These are the words of Whiston :—“ An act of 
parliament has abrogated a very good law for discouraging the poor from 
drinking gin; nay, they have in reality encouraged them to drunkenness, 
and to the murder of themselves by such drinking. Judge Hale earnestly 
‘supported the restrictive law, and opposed its abrogation, declaring that 
millions of persons would kill themselves by these fatal liquors.”* The 
prediction of the legal sage has indeed been fearfully verified, owing to the 
acts of this unpaternal reign. It is, perhaps, the most urgent duty of a 
regal biographer to trace the effects of laws emanating from the sovereign 
in*person—orders of council, for instanee, where a monarch hears and 
‘even partakes in the discussion, and perforee must be instrumental 
towards the accomplishment of any enactment. Had Mary made so 
little progress in the high science of statistical wisdom as not to trace the 
cause she instituted to its future tremendous effects?# Yet her letters 
vrove that her intellect was brilliant. 

Such were the fruits of the enactment of an unpaternal government, 
where men were looked upon as likely to afford “food for powder” as 

1 Stowe’s London. Statutes at large; the library of D. E. Davey,csq.,Grove, Yor. 
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probable recruits, rather than worthy members of society. What with 
the temptations of the newly permitted gin-shops; the temptations of 
the thief-takers (themselves stimulated by rewards for blood); what 
with the mental bewilderment produced by the wrangling of polemic- 
preachers on the “sinful nature of good works,” and the angry jealousy 
of the revolutionary government regarding the influence of the Anglican 
church on the minds of the poor, the populace of England, wheresoever 
they were congregated in towns, were steeped to the very lips in guilt 
and misery. ‘I'o curry favour with English traders too, king William 
openly boasted of his endeavours to crush Irish manufactures, and by 
that means ruined a number of the most worthy of that portion of his 
subjects. “T shall,” said he, in one of his speeches to the English com- 
mons, “do all that in me lies to crush the woollen manufactures of 
Ireland.”! Poor Ireland! her virtuous efforts for employing hey starv- 
ing population were thus despotically doomed to annihilation by the 
unfeeling foreigner who had been entrusted with the sovereignty 
of the British empire! Dearly and deeply have her children cause to 
rue the success of William’s ruthless determination to inflict evils, 
for which wiser and better rulers are anxiously seeking to provide 
remedies. 

King William returned to England, September the 29th, having, as 
usual, lost a bloody and hard-contested battle, and two or three towns 
in Flanders, the earth of which country was in his reign literally 
saturated with British blood. The last battle this year was that of 
Steinkirk, only now remembered on account of an obsolete fashion. 
One of the young princes of the blood in the French army tied his 
Mechlin-lace cravat in a hurry carelessly round his neck like a scarf, 
with long ends. The mode became universal, and king William, although 
vanquished, wore it himself till his dying day, It mattered little who 
lost, or who won in Flanders; a certain quantity of human blood was 
shed very formally on that fighting ground every campaign by the 
regimental sovereigns William and Louis, until the wealth of both their 
states was exhausted. The great body of the people in each country 
were wofully and miserably taxed to sustain the warlike game, realizing 
the clever observation of Louis, when discussing the termination of the 
war: “Ah!” said he, ‘the last guinea will carry it.” The fleets of 
England would have been quite sufficient for the defence of this country, 
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fiends called thief-takers: the plan followed _ perty of which the party in the plot had been 


by these villains was, for one of them, under 
the semblance of a professional robber, to en- 
tice two persons to join him in robbing one of 
his confederates; which confederate, taking 
care that the instigator should escape, appre- 
hended the two dupes, and having his evi- 
dence supported by another of the gang who 
bad managed to purchase some of the pros, 


robbed, found all in train for successful con- 
viction of the two tempted wretches, whore 
death secured the payment of the queen’s re- 
ward, See Knight’s London, Maitland’s Lon- 
don, and Colquhoun on Crime. 
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_ but they were miserably neglected, although it seemed more natura 
_ for a Dutchman to understand and practise marine warfare. 

Directly the king arrived, his brother-in-law, prince George of Den- 
mark, sent him, in the phraseology of the day, “a compliment,” which 
was, in truth, little otherwise than a complaint of the queen’s beha- 
viour, saying, “that his wife and himself, having had the misfortune 
_ to receive many public marks of her majesty’s displeasure, he did 
not know whether it were proper for him to wait on his majesty as 
usual.” Neither the king nor the queen took other notice of this 
- message than sending an order to Dr. Birch, the clerzyman of the newly- 
_ built church of St. James’s, which was attended by the princess Anne, 
forbidding him from having the text placed in her pew on her cushion. 
The doctor was a particular partisan of the princess Anne, and refused 
to deprive her of such a trifling mark of distinction unless he had 
a written order for that purpose. Their majesties declined sending such 
a document, and the princess, thanks to the affection of Dr. Birch, 
remained every Sunday in triumphant possession of her text at St, 
James’s church. Dr. Hooper had set the example of resisting all 
attempts to deprive the princess of the distinctions of her rank, when 
she attended divine service in the west of England. 

When William was in England, the queen seemed wholly occupied 
in needlework and knotting. Her panegyrists mention that she was 
oftener seen with a skein of thread about her neck, than attending to 
affairs of state. Sorry praise is this for a queen-regnant; yet it had the 
vood effect of inducing harmless employment among the ladies of her 
court, and, of course, conduced to the encouragement of industry among 
her female subjects of the imitative middle classes. ‘“ Her majesty,” 
says a contemporary,! “did not disdain to busy her royal hands with 
making of fringes, or knotting, as it was then called. She was soon 
imitated, not only by her maids of honour, but by all ladies of distine- 
tion throughout the kingdom, and so fashionable was labour of a sudden 
grown, that not only assembly-rooms and visiting [drawing] rooms, but 
the streets, the roads—nay, the very playhouses were witnesses of their 
pretty industry. It was considered a wonder that the churches escaped.” 
he wonder was the greater, because the Dutch and German ladies of 
the era always took their knitting to sermons. It were pity that queen 
Mary, when she made this handicraft the rage, had not introduced the 
construction of something useful and beautiful. Some of the knotted 
fringe made after the royal example survives to the present day, in a 
vast old Japan chest well known to the author. It is made of white 
flax thread, and is as ugly, heavy, and tasteless an article as can be 
imagined. Those who have read queen Mary’s letters, and noticed her 
slmost agonizing struggle to obtain command of her countenance, will 
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have a clue to her devotion to the useless industry of knotting fringe ; 
the eyes that were fixed on the shuttle could not betray the inward 
emotions of the soul to watchful bystanders. The sedulous attention of 
the queen to the production of “ thread fringes” is satirized in the verses 
of Sir Charles Sedley, who combines in the little poem a much severer 
sarcasm on the expensive and disastrous Flemish campaigns of her 
husband. 


“ Oh, happy people, ye must thrive, 
While thus the royal pair does strive 
Both to advance your glory ; 
While he by his valour conquers France, 
She manufactures does advance, 
And makes thread fringes for ye. 


Blest we, who from such queens are freed.* 
Who, by vain superstition led, 

Are always telling beads ; 
But here’s a queen now, thanks to God, 
Who, when she rides in coach abrvuad, 

Is always knotting threads. 


Then haste, victorious Nassau. haste, 
And when thy summer show is past, 
Let all thy trumpets sound ; 
The fringe that this campaign kas wrought, 
Though it cost the nation but a groat 
Thy conquests will surround,” 


Sir Charles Sedley was at this period one of the courtiers at Berkeley- 
house; he was no Jacobite, for he was full of indignation at the insult 
offered to his honour by James II.’s seduction of his daughter. James II. 
had, in the opinion of the outraged gentleman, made his wrong still 
rnore notorious, by creating Catharine Sedley countess of Dorchester. 
Sir Charles Sedley became one of the most earnest promoters of the 
revolution ; and after queen Mary was on the throne, he said, “I have 
now returned the obligation I owed to king James. He made my 
daughter a countess ; I have helped to make his daughter a queen,’”— 
who certainly was destined to be the object of the repartees of the Sedley 
family. The countess of Dorchester, who was found lady of the bed- 
chamber at the revolution, on its successful completion had the audacity 
to come to court, and present herself before the queen when she held 
her first drawing-room. Her majesty turned away her head, as if 
offended at her intrusion, on which the bold woman exclaimed, “ Why 
so haughty, madam? I have not sinned more notoriously in breaking 
the seventh commandment with your father, than you have done in 
breaking the fifth against him.” Lady Dorchester had just been con- 
cerned in the Jacobite plot of Preston and Ashton, on account of which 
the queen had profusely shed blood, and imprisoned her uncle. Lady 


1 Catharine of Braganza and Mary Beatrice of Modena, These lines were, it is probabl 
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Dorchester contrived to escape all bad consequences, and even dared 
defy her majesty, whose displeasure was merely occasioned by the 
political sins of the bold woman, for king William obliged her not only to 
receive, but to live with a woman as notoriously evil, The queen, for 
some reason best known to herself, suffered lady Dorchester to intrude 
her speeches upon her regarding matters of taste. Her majesty wished 
to rival her uncle’s Lely room of beauties at Hampton-court; but her 
artist, Kneller, who could paint a plain man in an ugly wig, or a 
masculine woman in whalebone armour and a cornette cap, with startling 
verity, was no hand at a beauty. The costume was tasteless, the ladies 
were grim, the artist truthful; consequently, queen Mary’s “ beauty- 
room” was a’ failure throughout. The duchess of Somerset, whose 
ardent. ringlets are really marvels of art, is absolutely the belle of the 
collection. Worse results ensued than the perpetrating of a score of 
plain portraits. There are always handsome women at an English 
court, and the real beauties were almost in a state of insurrection, 
because the queen had given the palm of loveliness to her frights. The 
queen was surprised at her sudden unpopularity with the female 
nobility, and lady Dorchester spoke her oracular opinion on the measure: 
“Madam,” she said, ‘were his majesty to order portraits of all the 
clever men in his dominions, would not the rest consider themselves 
treated as blockheads ?” ? 

At the same Christmas occur some notices illustrative of Anne’s 
residence at Berkeley-house, in a witty address to the bellman of St. 
James’s, written by some Jacobite, concerning a series of squibs, casting 
ridicule on the frequent arrests of her subjects, which were ordered by 
Mary II. during the years of Anne’s retirement from court. 


“THE BELLMAN OF PiccapILLy’s VERSES TO THE Princess ANNE OF DENMARK.? 


“ Welcome, great princess ! to this lowly place, 
Where injured loyalty must hide its face ; 
Your praise each day by every man is sung, 
And in the night by me shall here be rung. 
God bless our queen ! and yet I may, moreover, 
Own you our queen in Berkeley-street and Dover.” 


Appended to these verses is the following droll parody on queen Mary's 
orders in council, during her long suspension of the habeas corpus act: 
“The earl of Nottingham’s orders to Mr, Dives, late clerk of the council, 
were as follows: ‘ Ye are to take a messenger (king’s and queen’s official 
messenger), and to find out the dwelling-house of the bellman of Picca- 
dilly ; and when you meet with him, search his fur cap, his night-cap, 
and above all his bell, and whatever verses ye find upon him ye are to 
bring tome. Privately acquaint him, if he never heard of it, with the 

1 Cole MSS., Brit. Mus. There is the same 2 Collection of popular Songs, for the eari 
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reasons of her majesty’ s displeasure with the princess, of which I heres 
with give a minute in writing. Ye are to charge him, on pain of for« 
feiture of his employment, that he do not proceed to sing such verses 
about these streets without our license. Ye are to charge him not to 
pay the ceremony to the princess, in his night-walk, as he usually does 
to the rest of their majesties’ subjects that are not under their majesties’ 
displeasure. Ye are to charge him to take care of thieves and robbers, 
but to waive that part of his duty to the princess ; for since her guards 
are taken off, she is neither to be regarded by day, or guarded by night. 
Any one is to rob her who may choose to be at the trouble. Ye are 
to acquaint him that his majesty’s displeasure is so great against the 
princess, that his government designs to stop her revenues, and starve 
her, as well as many other Jacobites, into humble submission. Ye are 
to go from him to Dr. Birch, and charge him to introduce no ceremonies 
of bowing, as he will answer to his grace at Lambeth (it being contrary 
to his [archbishop Tillotson’s] education). Lastly, acquaint both the 
bellman and the parson that her majesty expects exact compliance, as a 
mark of their duty; but as for waits, fiddlers, and others, her orders are 
sent to Killigrew about them.’”} 

A settled, but more quiet hostility was now established between the 
royal sisters during the remainder of queen Mary’s life. The princess 
Anne, divested of every vestige of her royal rank, continued to live at 
Berkeley-house, where she and her favourite amused themselves with 
superintending their nurseries, playing at cards, and talking treason 
against queen Mary and “her Dutch Caliban,” as they called the hero 
of Nassau. J.ady Marlborough wrote all the news she could glean to 
the court of St. Germains, where her sister, lady 'Tyrconnel, the once 
beautiful Frances Jennings, was resident. Lady, Tyrconnel gossiped 
back all the intelligence she could gather at the exiled court. The 
letters of Marlborough himself were more actively and deliberately mis- 
chievous. He sent word to the exiled king all the professional informa- 
tion he could betray. But, in most instances, James II., in utter distrust 
of his falsehood, refused to act on his intelligence. He well knew that 
the exaltation of his grandson, the young duke of Gloucester, and not 
the restoration of the prince of Wales, was the object of the party at 
Berkeley-house. 

England was once more placed under the regnal sway of the queen, in 
March, 16938. As the king meant to embark for Holland from Mar cate, 
he requested her majesty to bear him company to the coast, When 
they arrived at Margate, the wind turned contrary, on which the king 
chose to wait at Canterbury till it was fair. The queen, who meant ta 
aave returned that night to London, resolved to go there with him; 
“for,” adds the Hooper manuscript, * the king’s request was toe high 9 
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favour to be refused. Though her majesty had no other attendance 
than lady Derby and Mrs. Compton, who were in the coach with her 
and tke king, the royal party drove to the largest house in the city. 
The mansion was owned,” says our authority,! “by a lady of great birth 
and equal merit, but by no means an admirer of the king. She had 
received notice of the approach of the king and queen, and she not only 
fled from her house, but locked up or carried off every possible con- 
venience there. All was wanting that could make the house habitable. 
Queen Mary said to her vice-chamberlain, who was one of the repre- 
sentatives of Canterbury in parliament, ‘Look about anywhere for a 
house, for [ must remove from this to pass the night.’ Mr. Sayers told 
her majesty, that he believed ‘the deanery was the next largest house 
in Canterbury. —‘Oh,’ said the queen, ‘that is Dr. Hooper's. Why did 
not I think of it before? I will go there’” Her majesty actually 
atrived at the deanery before fires could be lighted, or the least prepara- 
tion made for her; but there she staid some days, and passed the Sun- 
day at Canterbury after the king had sailed from Margate. Dean Hooper 
was then at his living of Lambeth, and did not hear that her majesty 
had been at his house until it was too late to go down, 

The queen returned to London, and directly she arrived dean Hooper 
waited on her, to excuse his absence from the deanery at her majesty’s 
visit, who then gave him an account of her sojourn under his roof: “It 
was impossible,” she said, “that you should know I was there. Yours 
is the cleanest house I ever was in; and there is a good old woman 
there, with whom I had a great deal of discourse. ‘lhe people were very 
solicitous to see me; but there grew a great walnut-tree before the 
windows, which were, besides, so high, that I could not gratify them.” 
This little trait casts some light on Mary’s inclinations. Her majesty 
continued the description of her sojourn at the deanery: “I went to 
Canterbury cathedra] in the morning, and ‘heard an excellent sermon 
from Dr. Battely (once chaplain to archbishop Sancroft). In the after- 
noon I went to a parish church, where I heard a very good sermon by 
Dr. Cook; but,” added the queen, “I thought myself in a Dutch church, 
for the people stood upon the communion-table to look at me.”? Dean 
Hooper told the queen “that she had condemned the walnut-tree and 
the windows at the deanery,” for her majesty intimated “ that she should 
come again to Canterbury on the like occasion.” She never did so; yet 
dean Hooper gave orders to sash the antique windows, and cut down the 
walnut-tree. “Some little time after the visit of queen Mary to the 
deanery at Canterbury, the queen sent for dean Hooper again, and led 
him to her dressing-room, where she showed him some pieces of silver 
stuffs and purple-flowered velvets. These, her majesty told him, ‘if he 
approved,’ she would give to Canterbury cathedral, as she observed the 
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furniture to be dirty ; but as there was not enough of the figured veivet, 
she had sent to Holland to match it.’ The queen, when all was ready, 
despatched a page of her backstairs to the cathedral (who always arranged 
matters regarding her gifts) with the rich velvets. The altar at the 
cathedral was furnished with her new figured velvet, and a breadth of 
the gold stuff, flowered with silver, let in. ‘The archbishop’s throne was 
covered with plain velvet: the fringe for the whole was a tufted one of 
gold, silver, and purple; it alone cost the queen 500J.”? 

The queen was considered as the protectress of public morals, which 
were, indeed, at the lowest ebb. In that capacity she exerted herself to 
suppress an offensive exhibition at Southwark fair, representing the 
great earthquake which subverted Port Royal, in Jamaica ?—a convul- 
sion of nature which was alarmingly felt all over the continent of 
Europe, and even in London. It had, withal, nearly cost king William 
his life,’ he being then in his camp at Flanders at dinner in an old 
deserted house, which shook fearfully before his majesty could be induced 
t» rise and quit it, and fell directly he issued from under its roof. In 
her attempted reforms among the lower classes the queen was far from 
successful. The reason was, as Dr. Johnson observes, “she was not 
consistent, because she was a ‘requenter of the theatre of that day, and 
a witness of its horrible profaneness.” Certain it is, that “ the idle and 
vicious mock-show of the earthquake,” as it is called by a contemporary,* 
“was not replete with a thousandth part of the vice coolly exhibited in 
the atrocious comedies of her era, of which she was the constant and 
delighted spectatress. She never willingly omitted being present at the 
representation of the ‘ Old Bachelor,” of Congreve, a preference which 
obtained for her the honour of an elegy from the pen of that dramatist 
at her death.” But the author whom her majesty honoured with her 
especial patronage, was an ill-living and loathsome person, named 
Thomas Shadwell, a suborner, deep in the iniquities of Oates’s plot. 
The writings of this man were at once foul and talentless; his memory 
only exists by the fact that queen Mary deprived Dryden of the laureate- 
ship, and bestowed it on Thomas Shadwell. She did worse; she went 
to see the plays of this odious author, for in most of them there was a 
passage of adulation prepared for her. Thus, in the “ Volunteers ; or, the 
Stockjobbers,” one of the female characters observes, “ Would you have 
me set my heart on one who may be lost in every rencontre?” She is 
answered by her lover, who offers the example of queen Mary, in these 
words, “Does not our royal mistress do the same, and bear it with a 
princely magnanimity?” This is, perhaps, the only passage which can 
be quoted out of the last production of Mary’s laureate. It is useless to 
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aver that the taste of her era was gross, for was it not her duty to lead 
that taste, and to reform what was so deeply objectionable in it? Why 
sould she not have “put down,” as well as the poor puppet-show at 
Southwark fair, the vicious plays of Shadwell, instead of encouraging 
them by her royal presence? All the writers of her age did not agree 
with her in this detestable predilection. Collyer, a nonjuring divine, 
who had been deprived of his benefice at the same time that the queen 
ejected archbishop Sancroft, represented to his country, in a well-known 
essay, the infamy into which the drama had fallen, and its bad effect on 
the happiness of the community. In time his moral lessons were heeded, 
but not by queen Mary, for Collyer was “not among her friends.” The 
queen ordered for her dramatic regale, in the winter of 16938, the Double 
Dealer, one of Congreve’s plays. ‘The actor Kynaston, who had figurea 
on the theatre in her majesty’s youthful days, was now to perform before 
her as “lord Touchwood.” He was taken ill, and the notorious Colley 
Cibber, who had only distinguished himself by his awkwardness, was 
permitted to perform the part in the presence of royalty. 

William III. usually bears the blame of persecuting Dryden, and 
encouraging Shadwell; but the deed was done in his absence, and he 
cannot be accountable for the tasteless preference, since it would be very 
difficult to prove that he ever read an English book. The fact that 
Shadwell had been a tool of Oates in his plot, was probably the cause 
of his favour in the eyes of the Dutch monarch, since the only literary 
persons he ever patronized were those implicated with that perjurer, 
and the pensions and gifts bestowed on them were apparently more from 
necessity than choice. William and Mary were, like all monarchs 
whose resources are consumed by foreign warfare, poor and parsimonious : 
difficult would it be to discover any disbursement to a literary person, 
with the exception of Shadwell, their most loathsome laureate. This 
person likewise received an appointment as one of their historiographers. 
Om what he founded his claims to be considered an historian we have 
not discovered, but he wrote, besides his unseemly comedies, long pane- 
gyrics in rhyme on the perfections of queen Mary, and another on 
William’s success in 1688. Dryden felt himself more agerieved at the 
transfer of his laurel to so dishonourable a brow as that of Shadwell, 
than at the loss of his pension: he attributed both misfortunes to the 
queen’s hostility. He was old, sick, and poor, and dependent on his 
pen for bread ; yet the queen condescended to actas his personal enemy. 
About a fortnight ago,” so wrote the unfortunate author to his publisher, 
Jacob T’onson,! “I had an intimation from a friendly letter, that one 
of the secretaries (1 suppose Trenchard) had informed the queen that 
J had abused her government—these were the words to lord Nadcliffe; 
and that thereupon she had commanded her historiographer, ymer, ta 
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fall upon my plays, which he assures me he is now doing.” A more 
serious visitation of her majesty’s displeasure awaited poor Dryden, 
when, in the time of destitution, his play of ‘‘ Cleomenes, the Spartan 
Hero,” was interdicted, on account of its alleged Jacobite tendency. 
Cleomenes bears little reference to the relative situations of the parties, 
save that he, Cleomenes, with his faithful consort are in exile, aud sup- 
pliants to a foreign power for aid in their reverse of fortunes to deliver 
Sparta from a foreign yoke. Queen Mary, however, who then exercised 
the whole functions of the crown in the absence of William, commanded 
the lord chamberlain to prohibit the representation of the play. Dryden 
addressed an agonizing appeal to the queen’s maternal uncle, the earl 
of Rochester. The daughters of this literary nobleman, who were the 
first-cousins of her majesty, and great admirers of Dryden’s genius, like- 
wise pleaded for him very earnestly. The queen had taken these young 
ladies into favour since their father had been induced to acknowledge 
her title, and thus urged, her majesty took off her interdict, and Cleo- 
menes was performed, 

The queen, having a mind one afternoon to be entertained with music, 
sent for the illustrious Henry Purcell and the rev. Mr. Gostling, 
belonging to the chapel-royal; also for Mrs. Arabella Hunt, who 
had a fine voice, and was celebrated as a lutanist. The vocalists sang 
several melodies by Purcell, while that great composer accompanied 
them on the harpsichord; but queen Mary became weary of Purcell’s 
exalted style, and before his face inquired if Arabella Hunt could sing 
the old Scotch ballad of 


“ Cold and raw the wind doth blaw.” 


The lady sang it to her lute ; the mightiest composer that England ever 
boasted sitting, meantime, unemployed at his instrument, not a little 
mortified at the queen’s preference of a ballad, the words of which might 
not only be considered vulgar, but something worse. Supposing, how- 
ever, that it was the air with which her majesty was so much pleased, 
Purcell adapted it to her next birthday ode, sung by Mr. Gostling.? 
The queen had been accustomed to hear Mr. Gostling’s performance in 
her earlier days, when he used to join in duets with her royal uncle 
Charles II., who sang the tenor, while her unfortunate father, then the 
gay and gallant duke of York, accompanied them on the guitar. 

The young duke of Gloucester lived at Campden-house when his 
royal aunt kept court at Kensington, he was therefore taken daily there: 
her majesty usually gave him audience whilst superintending the 
progress of her workmen, who were fitting up and finishing the interior 
of the palace. The infant duke took much interest in watching these 
proceedings, and usually made up his mind to become a carpenter, 
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a smith, or a painter, according to the prevalence of the operations he 
beheld. The queen seemed fond? of him, and took pleasure in hearing 
him prate, She presented him with a box of ivory tools, on account of 
the predilection he showed to handicrafts. The gift cost her twenty 
pounds, which was rather pompously announced in the Gazette. The 
child had thriven pretty well at Campden-house, but his speech and 
intellect were far more advanced than his physical strength, for at four 
years old he was scarcely able to walk without support, 

The queen’s regency lasted until the 27th of October, when king 
William arrived at Harwich. The results of the naval war under her 
majesty’s guidance at home, and the regimental war conducted by 
king William in Flanders, had been dreadfully disastrous. The naval 
defeat at St. Vincent—that cape whose name has since been so glorious 
in the annals of British marine warfare—had taken place in Mary’s 
regency ; twelve English and Dutch men-of-war were destroyed by 
Tourville, who thus revenged himself for the loss he had sustained the 
preceding year at La Hogue, likewise by the plunder of the rich Turkey 
fleet. King William had lost another hard-fought and bloody battle in 
Flanders,—that of Landen. The defeat of admiral Benbow, when bom- 
barding the Breton town of St. Malo, was the last disaster in queen 
Mary’s regency; the naval captains who were to have supported Benbow, 
probably out of dislike to the government, refused to fight, and a darker 
shade was cast on the British name than that of defeat—executions for 
cowardice. ‘These disasters were very freely. commented upon in the 
speech from the throne, wherewith the king opened parliament, Novem- 
ber 7. The loss of his battle he acknowledged, but he attributed it to 
insufficiency of money-supplies, The naval defeats he likewise admitted, - 
and said they should be inquired into. The people of England were 
aghast at the enormity of taxation; they groaned under their burdens, 
and manifested such a tendency to mutinous faction, that after long 
contests in parliament, the king declared in privy council, “ that as they 
seemed better satisfied with the government of the queen, he would 
leave her to rule them, and retire wholly to his native country.” This 
threat was, of course, a very alarming one to a devoted wife like Mary 
but his majesty was induced to think better of his resolution, and in 
place of abdication, to try the effects of a change of administration, 
composed of personages belonging to the old nobility, to whom apper- 
tained such vast horeditary estates, that they would be inaccessible to 
the corruption practised by the dishonest prime-minister who had at 
various times during the last twenty years governed England, under the 
oft-changing epithets of Sir Thomas Osborne, lord Danby, marquis of 
Carmarthen, and duke of Leeds. It was this man who had exalted 
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Mammon into the supremacy of which the king and church had been 
deprived at the revolution. 

The venerable primate of England, William Sancroft, died November 
23, 1693, in his humble paternal cottage at Fressingfield, in Suffolk, 
where he led a holy, but not altogether peaceful life. Ever and anon 
on the rumours of Jacobite insurrections, the queen’s messengers were, 
sent to harass the old man with inquisitions regarding his politics.! The 
queen gained little more from her inquiries than information of his 
devetions, his ascetic abstemiousness, and his walks in a bowery orchard, 
where he spent his days in study or meditation. Death laid a welcome 
aud gentle hand on the deprived archbishop, at the age of seventy-seven 
years. His tomb, which occupies a sheltered nook between the eastern 
wall of the porch and the church of Fressingfield, is distinguished by 
mitre and pastoral staff, and nobler far, the following inscription written 
by himself{—“ William Sancroft, born in this parish, afterwards, by the 
Providence of God, Archbishop of Canterbury, at last deprived of all 
which he could not keep with a good conscience, returned hither to end 
his life.” 

A poet of his native county has nobly illustrated the retreat of San- 
eroft. His words, however beautiful and touching, do not exaggerate the 
truth :-— 


“ He left high Lambeth’s venerable towers, 


For his small heritage and humble bowers, 
* * * * * 


Now with his staff in his paternal ground, 

Amid his orchard trees he may be found, 

An old man late returned where he was seen, 
Sperting a child upon the village green. 

ifew many a changeful year had passed between! 
Blanching his scattered hair, but leaving there 

A heart kept young by piety and prayer, 

That to the inquiring friend could meekly tell, 

* Be not for me afflicted; it is well, 

« It was in my integrity I fell’” ? 


“*Sancroft had died a year before, in the same poor and despicable 
manner in which he had lived for some years.” This sentence is in 
Burnet’s own hand in his manuscripts; it is likewise in his printed 
history. But just opposite, on the next page of the latter, appears the 
self-contradiction of these words, when lauding Tillotson for dying poor: 
“So generous and charitable was he in a post, out of which Sancroft had 
raised a great estate.” Thus Sancroft is despised for his poverty in one 
vage, and taunted with his riches in the next. 

! D’Oyley’s Life of Sancroft. venerable Sancroft made to his chaplain when 


® These lines are by the rey. John Mitford; on his deathbed. 
the last words embody an answer which the 
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CHAPTER X., 


Tax new prime-minister, destined to be president of the queen’s council 
when she again reigned alone, was Charles Talbot, earl of Shrewsbury, 
who had been permitted to take his seat as premier earl of England on a 
very doubtful renunciation of the Roman catholic religion, in which he 
had been educated. Scandal feigned that he was the object of queen 
Mary’s passionate affection, This gossip arose from the reports of “ one 
Jack Howe,” her dismissed vice-chamberlain, who was in 1693-4, pur- 
veyor of scandal to the princess Anne's inimical little court. Lord 
chamberlains and vice-chamberlains have always been very formidable 
personages as connected with slander in regard to queens, either as the 
subjects of gossip tales, or the inventors of them. There is a story 
afloat concerning the successor of Jack Howe. Queen Mary did not 
often indulge in badinage or playfulness. One day, however, the queen 
asked her ladies, “‘ What was meant by a squeeze of the hand?” ‘hey 
answered, ‘‘ Love.”—“ Then,” said the queen, laughing, ‘‘ vice-chamber- 
lain Smith must be in love with me, for he squeezes my hand very 
hard.” Among many other circumstances, which contradict the report 
that queen Mary bestowed any undue partiality on lord Shrewsbury, is 
the undoubted fact, that the vacillations of that nobleman regarding his 
acceptance of office, were settled by the negotiations of her husband’s 
female favourite and Mrs. Lundee, a woman almost as dishonourably 
connected with Shrewsbury.!. Thus was the appointment of a prime- 
minister of England arranged in a manner equally disgraceful to king 
William and to himself. Shrewsbury’s political intrigues with a woman 
deservedly abhorred by the queen were not likely to recommend him 
to her majesty. Neither is the description of lord Shrewsbury as “a 
charming man, wanting one eye,” very attractive. 

The young heir of England, at this period, began to occupy the atten- 
tion of his aunt, the queen. The princess Anne continued to reside at 
Berkeley-house as her town residence, while her boy usually inhabited 
Campden-house, adjoining Kensington-palace. The princess had suites 
of apartments at Campden-house for her own use, and occasionally 
resided with her son,” although the entrée at Kensington-palace, open to 
him, was for ever barred to her. All the provisions for his table were 
sent daily from Berkeley-house ; these consisted of plain joints of meat, 


1 Coxe’s Correspondence of the Duke of 
Shrewsbury. See the letters to and from 
Mrs. Villiers and Mrs. Lundee, pp. 18-30. 

2 Lewis Jenkins, a Welsh usher to the little 
duke’s chamber, kept memoranda of his 
office. His memoir has, however, thrown 
that light on the residence and daily life of 
queen Mary and her sister fer which itis vain 


to search history. The localities of Jenkins’ 
narrative of small facts are often quoted ag 
in the bedchamber, cabinet, or sitting-room of 
the princess Anne at Campden-house ; like- 
wise it preserves the fact, that she resided at 
Berkeley-house until she took possession of 
St, James’s-palace. 
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to which an apple-pie was added as dessert, but he was never permitted 
‘o eat confectionary. The predilection all young children take for the 
glitter and clatter of military movements, was eagerly fostered by his 
attendants as an early indication of love of war; and to cultivate this 
virtuous propensity to the height, he was indulged with warlike toys in 
profusion, miniature cannon, swords, and trumpets, and, more than all, 
with a little regiment of urchins about his own age. Anne had a great 
ambition to have her young son elected a knight of the Garter,and soon, 
afterwards sent him to visit the queen and king William with a blue 
band passed over his shoulder, to put them in mind that there was a blué 
riband vacant by the death of the duke of Hamilton, Queen Mary 
did not take the hint respecting the coveted Garter, but bestowed on 
her little nephew a gift much more consonant to his years; this was a 
beautiful bird. He very calmly said, ‘‘ that he would not rob her majesty 
of it.” 

The poor little prince was evidently afflicted with hydrocephalus, or 
water on the brain: very little was known regarding its cure, or even its 
nature, by the faculty at that period. The symptoms are clearly traced 
by the duke’s attendant, Lewis Jenkins, who says, ‘‘'The duke of Glou- 
cester’s head was very long and large, insomuch that his hat was big 
enough for most men, which made it difficult to fit his head with a 
peruke,’’—a peruke for an infant born in July 1689! It was then only 
Easter 1694. After lamenting the difficulties of fitting the poor babe 
with a periwig, he continues,! ‘‘ The face of the young duke of Glouces- 
ter was oval, and usually glowed with a fresh colour; his body easy, his 
arms finely hung, his chest full; his legs proportionable to his body 
made him appear very charming, turning out his toes as if he had really 
been taught to do so. I measured him, and found his height was three 
feet four inches, Although he was active and lively, yet he could not 
go up and down stairs without help, nor raise himself when down.” 
People concluded it was occasioned by the over care of the ladies. The 
prince of Denmark, who was a very good-natured, pleasant man, would 
often rally them about it; and Dr. Radcliffe, in his accustomed manner, 
denounced it to Mrs. Lewin, his sub-governess,” 

Mr, Pratt, one of the chaplains of the princess, was young Glouces- 
ter’s tutor. “After due consultation with the prince her husband, the 
princess Anne considered that it was time that their heir should 
assume his masculine attire, seeing that his stzf-bodied coats were 
very troublesome to him in his military amusements; the princess 
and prince of Denmark, therefore, ordered my lady Fitzharding, his 
governess, to put him into male habiliments, which was accordingly 
done on Easter-day.” Does the reader wish to know the costume of the 
heir of Great Britain on Easter-day, 1694? His suit was white camlet, 

1 Levis Jenkins’ Memoirs of the Duke of Gloucester, 


a 
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with loops and buttons of silver thread. He wore stiff stays under his 


waistcoat, which hurt him—no wonder! Whereupon Mr. Hughes, his 
Welsh tailor, was sent for, and the little duke ordered a band of urchins 
from the regiment of boys, which he termed his horse-guards, to punish 
his tailor for making the stiff stays that hurt him. The punishment 
was, to be put on the wooden horse, which stood in the presence-chamber 
at Campden-house,' this horse having been placed there for the castigation 


of military offenders. Now tailor Hughes had never been at Campden- 


\ 


house, and knew none of its customs; and when he found himself 
surrounded by a mob of small imps in mimic soldiers’ gear, all trying, as 
far as they could reach, to pull and push him towards the instrument of 
punishment, the poor Welshman was not a little scared, deeming them 
freakish fairies, very malignly disposed towards him. At last Lewis 
Jenkins, the usher, came to the rescue of his countryman. An explana- 
tion was then entered into, and the Welsh tailor was set at liberty, after 
he had promised to amend all that was amiss in the stiff stays of his 
little highness. The young duke had a mighty fancy to be prince of 
Wales, and often asked Jenkins “why he was not so?” The question 
was perplexing, since the princess Anne had solemnly charged lady 
Fitzharding, and all her son’s attendants, never to make any allusion to 
his grandfather, king James IL., or to the unfortunate prince of Wales, 
her brother: her child was not to know that they existed. Lewis Jen- 
kins told him, “It was not impossible but that, one day, he might be 
prince of Wales; and if he ever were, he hoped he would make him his 
Welsh interpreter.”? It seems always to have been a custom in the 
royal family of England since the era of Edward I, to propitiate the 
principality by appointing some Welsh persons as servants of the princes 
of Wales, and by employing Welsh tradesmen for their households. 
Just before the campaign in 1694, the little duke had a grand ficld- 
day in Kensington-gardens, king William condescending to look on. 
The infant Gloucester very affectionately promised him the assistance of 
himself and his whole troop of urchins for his Flemish war: then turning 
to queen Mary eagerly, he said, “‘ My mamma once had guards as well as 
you; why has she not them now?” ‘The queen’s surprise was evident 
and painful. King William presented the young duke’s drummer, on 
the spot, with two guineas, as a reward for the loudness of his music, 
which proved a seasonable diversion to the awkward question of his 
young commander. The child must have heard the matter discussed in 
his household, or between his parents, since he was but a few months 
old when his mother was deprived of her guards. Queen Mary received 
a visit from her nephew on her birthday, April 80. After he had wished 
her joy, he began, as usual, to prate. There were carpenters at work in 
the queen’s gallery at Kensington, the room in which her majesty stood 
1 Lewis Jenkins’ Memotrs of the Lee of Gloucester. 2 Tbid. 
- VOL. VI 
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with the king. The young duke asked the queen “what they were 
about?” ‘Mending the gallery,” said queen Mary, “or it will fall.,— 
“Let it fall, let it fall,” said the young duke, “and then you must be off 
to London ”—a true indication that he had not been taught to ecrsider 
their royal vicinity as any great advantage to Campden-house. 

William III. went to visit his infant nephew at Campden-house the 
following Sunday. It was in vain that lady Fitzharding lectured her 
charge, and advised him to make the military salute to his royal uncle ; 
not a word would the boy say on that subject, until he had demanded 
leave of his majesty to fire off his train of miniature artillery. The king 
was rather charmed with this mititary mania, so well according with his 
own. ‘Three cannons were fired off, and lamentation made by the little 
duke that the fourth was broken. King William promised to send him 
a new one, but forgot it. The child then, of his own accord, thanked 
him for coming to see him, and added: “ My dear king, you shall have 
both my companies, with myself, to serve you in Flanders”—meaning 
the urchins forming his regiments. 

Whether queen Mary approved of the new administration, it would 
be extremely difficult to discover. Her consort, who best knew her 
mind, once warned her minister ‘not to take it for granted that the 
queen was of his opinion every time she did not contradict him ”—a hint 
illustrative of the diplomatic reserve of her character. The abstinence 
from contradiction into which she had been schooled, from girlhood, by 
the waspishness of her partner, caused her to be given credit for a host 
of virtues to which she had small claims. Among others, she had led 
her chamberlain, lord Nottingham, to imagine that, in case of widow- 
hood, it was her intention to restore her father to his throne? It is 
’ startling, indeed, that so dutiful a spouse should have suffered her 
thoughts to stray towards the independent state of widowhood. King 
William thought proper to warn his ministry not to offend the queen as 
lord Halifax had done, who had infinitely disgusted her by his rude 
jests on her father in her presence; “ And on this account,” added king 
William, “the queen at last could not endure the sight of lord Hali- 
fax.” 3 

A report has arisen that queen Mary was accustomed to supply her 
father with money in his exile; this has solely sprung from a false 
statement of Voltaire. We have found that the unfortunate king sent 
a fruitless request to Whitehall even for his clothes ;t we have found that 
his indignant subjects recognised trifling property that had belonged to 
him, or to his queen, in the possession of his daughter; we have found 
the greedy inquisition that daughter made about the beds and toilets at 
Whitehall, assuredly to see whether the basins and ewers and other fur- 


1 Lewis Jenkins’ Memoirs of the Duke of 2 Lord Dartmouth’s Notes, 3 Ibid. 
Gloucester, p. 15. 4 Evelyn. Belland Daldy’s duodecimo ed 
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niture of solid silver, had been removed ;? but we cannot find a single 
trace, or even an offer, of any restitution from his private estates.? 
King William embarked at Margate for the old Flemish fighting 
ground, May 6, and the summer of 1694 brought its usual anxieties to the 
heart of the queen in the shape of lost naval battles, The defeat of the 
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_ expedition against Brest took place in June; general Tollemache and 


\ 


sixteen hundred men were left dead on the French coast they had been 
sent to invade. ‘There is some excuse to be offered for the utter abhor- 
rence in which queen Mary held lord Marlborough, when it was found, 
from the most incontestable documentary evidence, that he betrayed his 
countrymen to their slaughter by sending information to France of the 
projected attack, with many base protestations of the truth of his intelli- 
gence, and seme reproaches that his former master, king James, had 
never on any other occasion availed himself of his information. The 
present intelligence cost Tollemache his life, for to that general Marl- 
borough bore peculiar malice; it likewise caused the destruction of 
many hundreds of unfortunate soldiers, who had given him no 
offence. 

“T was in waiting at Campden-house,” says Lewis Jenkins, ‘ when 
told the news that there had been an attempt to land men in Camaret- 
bay, which was ill-advised ; for the French had had notice of our design, 
and general Tollemache and a great number of brave soldiers were killed 
or wounded; for the enemy were strongly entrenched near the bay, the 
king of France having posted his arriére ban * everywhere near Brest. 
We, who were in waiting, were talking of it to one another before the little 
duke of Gloucester. We thought he was busy at play, and did not attend 
to what passed; but when my lady governess Fitzharding came in the 
afternoon, and began to tell the young duke the sad news, he stopped her, 
by repeating the story as exactly as if he had been taught it.” 

The queen expedited the legal completion of her best good work, the 
foundation of Greenwich Hospital, a few days before the return of her 
husband. ‘The letters-patent for this foundation are dated October 25, 
1694. It was destined for the use of those seamen of her royal navy 
who, by age, wounds, or other accidents, should be disabled from further 


1 They were afterwards coined into half- 
crowns by king William. 

2 The pretence on which Voltaire has hung 
his falsehood, was the chicanery (to use the 
very term of secretary Williamson, who prac- 
tised it) regarding the 50,000/. which had been 
granted by the English parliament in pay- 
rent of the dower of the queen of James IL., 
ut the peace of Ryswick, and was supposed, 
both by the people of France and Great 
Britain, to have been paid to the unfortunate 
cueen; but when the parliamentary inquiry 
wok place, in 1699, into the peculations of 
Somers’ ministry, it was proved that the 


queen’s dowry never found its way further 
than into king William's pocket. From that 
moment the supply was stopped, amidst vitu- 
perations of the house of commons that nearly 
amounted to execrations. So shallow an bis- 
torian as Voltaire took it for granted that the 
dower had been paid, and that James II. sub- 
sisted on it, because the charge was in the 
English budget of supply. 

3 Stuart Papers, edited by Macpherson, 
vol. i. Coxe, the apologist for Marlborough 
is obliged to own his hero guilty of this ine 
famous act. 

4 Feudal militia, 
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service at sea. There was afterwards established a liberal naval school 
for their children. 

The queen had less funds than good-will to become a most munificent 
foundress;! she was forced to limit her benefactions to the grant of a 
deserted walace, and the simple permission of existence to this great 
charity. Nevertheless, there was no little intellect in the act of project- 
ing and nstituting such an establishment as Greenwich Hospital, and 
appropriating a palace, in which her husband delighted not to dwell, to 
so noble and beneficent a purpose. She did not intend wholly to desert 
it; “I mean,” she said, “to retain the wing, builded by my uncle 
Charles I., as a royal reception-palace on the landing of foreign princes 
or ambassadors: likewise the water-stairs, and approach to the same.” 
The beautiful structure in the lower park (to this day called ‘ the Queen’s 
house’), which was built by Charles I. for his queen, Henrietta Maria, 
it was the intention of queen Mary still to retain as a royal villa, for her 
her own occasional retirement ; she told Sir Christopher Wren “that she 
meant to add the four pavilions at the corners, as originally designed by 
Tnigo.2 With this resolution, her majesty ordered a ‘ head-road’ to be 
left from the landing-place, leading to the small palace.” Thus Mary 
had planned to dwell occasionally at Greenwich, perhaps for the purpose 
of watching, in the true spirit of a foundress, over the noble hospital she 
had designed to raise around ; such were her plans when looking forward 
to a long vista of years, not knowing how few weeks were really to be 
her own. 

For several months the queen had been in imminent danger from the 
machinations of a knot of dark conspirators among her guards, of whom 
the chief plotter, Sir George Barclay, was lieutenant-general. He had 
been a violent revolutionist, but on some recent affront connected himself 
with the Jacobite interest. By means of his coadjutor, captain William- 
son, he had, under feigned names, sounded king James regarding an 
assassination of William III, This scheme the exiled king forbade with 
detestation. Sir George Barclay then affected to adopt, in his own name, 
ama:ser plan, He wrote, “that he and Sir John Friend hoped, by a 
stratagem, to seize ‘the prince and princess, of Orange,’ and bring them 
to his majesty, their father, at St. Germains,” So it was possible that 
the daughter might have been dragged aeross the seas into the presence 
of her father. 

Queen Mary condescended to encourage a spy and tale-bearer in the 
family of the princess, her sister; this was the quakeress-nurse of her 
nephew, who had been given the offices of breakfast-woman and dry- 
nurse, after he had been weaned ; nothing, however, could satisfy her. 


1 One of the landing places at Greenwich is 2 Life of Sir Christopher Wren. Hawks: 
still called Garden-stairs, The name is almost moor’s Account of Greenwich Hospital. He 
the only vestige that remains of the ancient was deputy-su-veyor. 
palace and convent there, 


\ 
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She would be mistress over everybody, and would complain of every 


- individual to the lady governess [Fitzharding], who was heard to say 


“that if the quakeress Pack was a year longer at court, she would be too 
much for all there.” Lady Fitzharding soon found out that this woman 
had insinuated herself into favour with the queen, and particularly with 
the ladies who were not on friendly terms with the princess Anne, aud 
busied herself with carrying tales out of the establishments at Campden 
and Berkeley houses to her majesty. Such conduct was inconvenient to 
lady Vitzharding, who had undertaken the same office, thinking it safest 
to play a double game, and be well with both the queen and the 
princess. The quakeress-nurse, finding that her practices were sus- 


- pected at Campden-house, requested to retire, under plea of ill-heath. 


‘The princess Anne consented, and gave her an annuity of 401. per annum. 


~ Scarcely had the nurse withdrawn from the healthy air of Kensington 


to Deptford, when she caught the small-pox. Whilst she remained very 
ill, the duke of Gloucester sent every day to hear how she was. None 


- of the household at Campden-house had the leagt idea of her danger. 


One morning the duke of Gloucester was asked, ‘‘ Whether he should 
send, as usual, to know how his nurse was ?”’—*‘ No,” he said, ‘ for she 
is dead.” “ How do you know, sir?” asked his attendant. ‘That is no 
matter,’ replied the young duke; “but she is dead.” Mrs. Wanley, 
one of the women, then observed ‘‘that the young duke had told her 
yesterday, that he knew Pack would die next day.” ‘The child was 
right; his nurse had actually died just before the discussion took place. 
This coincidence occasioned no little consternation in his household, for 
they said it was impossible that the child, or any one else, could have 
learned the fact by natural means. Perhaps her majesty had heard this 
marvellous tale, for she led the way to it, by asking him next day, “If 
he were sorry that his nurse was dead?” ‘he child replied, “No, 
madam.” And this most unsatisfactory reply was all the queen could 
elicit from her little nephew on the subject. 

The queen had anxiously expected her husband from Holland ; he was 
detained by the French fleet. He arrived, however, at Margate on the 
12th of November: his queen met him at Rochester, and they travelled 
together to Kensington.! The king opened his parliament next day 
After voting thanks to the queen for her courage and firm administration, 
the parliament proceeded to impeach her favourite prime-minister, then 
duke of Leeds, for the infamous corruption of his government; like- 
wise Sir John Trevor, the late speaker, for receiving bribes himself, 
and for distributing them in the house of commons. In the course 
of these inquiries the names of her majesty’s immediate attendants, 
if not her own, were compromised. All that need be said hers 
is, that queen Mary in her letters, displays no tendency to any un- 
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righteous acquisition of the public money, On the King’s return parlia- 
mentary inquiry took place, but she was spared the confusion of finding 
proved the foul deeds of which her palace-servants and ministers were 
capable. 

Whilst these troubles and disgraces were impending, a disaster 
occurred which greatly agitated and distressed queen Mary. She was 
at Whitehall chapel, November 24, when the service suddenly ceased : 
archbishop Tillotson, who was officiating before her majesty, was silenced 
with a stroke of paralysis ; he never spoke again, but died a few days 
afterwards. He had grown excessively fat and corpulent. Notwith- 
standing his florid and exuberant condition, his friends considered that 
his life had been wasted by the sorrow and dejection which his eleva- 
tion had brought on him.! Just as archbishop Tillotson expired, a lady 
came into the apartment where her majesty was sitting, and said, she 
believed “that all the dignified clergy had come to court that day, to 
show themselves.” The queen replied, “There is one I am sure is 
absent, which is the dean of Canterbury.” Some of the company ob- 
served, “that not one was missing.” A lady of the queen’s household, 
who knew dean Hooper, went out to see ; she returned and said, “ He is 
not there.’—“ No,” replied the queen, “I can answer for him. I knew 
he was not there.” 

Again was queen Mary made responsible in the eyes of all England 
for the choice of the primate of the nglish church ; once more it fell on 
a man who had not been educated as a divine: this was Dr. ennison, 
bred to medicine. The nomination did not please all queen Mary’s 
courtiers ; among others lord Jersey, the brother of Elizabeth Villiers. 
He reminded her majesty, “that Dr. Tennison had been much con- 
temned for preaching a funeral sermon, and at the same time pro- 
nouncing a high panegyric over a woman so infamous as Nell Gwynne, 
for the lucre of fifty pounds, provided in her will.” ‘ What then ?” 
replied the queen. ‘* No doubt the poor woman was penitent, or, I am 
sure, by the good doctor’s looks, he would have said nothing in her 
praise.” ? Queen Mary might have defended Dr. Tennison far better, by 
mentioning his conduct of Christian heroism in Cambridge during the 
horrors of the plague, when he acted both as physician and clergyman. 
The advancement of Tennison to Canterbury was induced by bis contro- 
versial sermons against the Roman catholics. 

Since her majesty had witnessed Tillotson’s mortal stroke, she had 
neither appeared well, nor in spirits. She was with the king residing at 
Kensington-palace, with the intent to pass the Christmas in retirement, 
She became seriously indisposed on the 19th of December, took som 


1 Life of Tillotson. ‘ : Diary, Appendix, p. 654. It is said, that ong 
2 Biog. Brit. Mistress Nelly was in theen- of gratitude she turned papist, but recanted 
Joyment of 15007. per annum, which had been when times changed. 
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remedies, and declared herself well the next day. Her remedy was a 
noxious spirituous cordial, which she usually took in large doses when 
‘ll, against which her faithful physician, Dr. Walter Harris affirms 
he had vainly warned her, explainiag to her that it was many degrees 
stronger, and more heating, than the usual strength of brandy; and that 
it might be fatal to a person of her corpulence and sanguiferous com- 
plexion. After swallowing this stimulant, it can scarcely excite surprise 
that her illness returned in the course of a few hours. How truly queen 
Mary anticipated the result, may be found from her conduct and em- 
ployment. She sat up nearly all that night in her cabinet, burning and 
destroying papers, on which she did not wish the public, at any future 
time, to pass judgment. Burnet praises this action, as one of great con- 
sideration towards “people whom these papers would have committed, 
if seen after she was no more.” Queen Mary was certainly anxious ‘that 
these documents should not commit her memory, and took a sure way 
of depriving biographers of them. Yet by those which remain, dark 
mysterious surmises are raised regarding the portentous nature of those 
destroyed. What state secrets were those which could induce her to 
keep a solitary vigil in her closet at Kensington in a December night, 
and, with death in her veins, devote herself to the task, at once agitating 
and fatiguing, of examining and destroying important papers? What 
thoughts, what feelings, must have passed through the brain of queen 
Mary on that awful night, thus alone—with her past life, and with ap- 
proaching death! Strange contrast between an unfortunate father and 
a fortunate daughter: James II. preserved every document which could 
cast light on his conduct, valuing their preservation before life itself ;? 
Mary II. destroyed all in her power which could give the stamp of cer- 
tainty to her personal history. The queen finished her remarkable 
occupations on that night by writing a letter to her husband on the sub- 
ject of Elizabeth Villiers, which she endorsed, “ Not to be delivered, 
excepting in case of my death,” and locked it in an ebony cabinet, in 
which she usually kept papers of consequence. 

As might have been anticipated, queen Mary was exceedingly indis- 
posed on the day succeeding these agitating vigils. Her disorder was, 
however, some two or three days afterwards, supposed to be only the 
measles, and great hopes were entertained of her recovery; but on the 
identity of her malady her physicians could. not agree—Dr. Radcliffe 
declaring that she would have the measles, and Dr. Millington the 
small-pox.2 Burnet affirms, that the fatal turn of her malady was 
owing to Dr. Radcliffe, in remarkable words, which are not to be found 

is’ ? i v i an 
Beene tMtst gi Mamet” the voucher on which ey were founded, 
2 There can be little doubt that the box % Ralph’s History, p. 539, and Dalrymple’s 


which James risked his life to preserve when Mems. 
the Gloucester was sinking, contained his 
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in his printed history: “I will not enter into another province, 
nor go out of my own profession,” says Burnet’s MS., “and so will 
say no more of the physician’s part but that it was universally con- 
demned ; so that the queen’s death was imputed to the unskilfulness 
and wilfulness of Dr. Radcliffe, an impious and vicious man, who hatec 
the queen much, but virtue and religion more. He was a professed 
Jacobite, and was by many thought a very bad physician; but others 
cried him up to the highest degree imaginable. He was called for, and 
it appeared but too evidently his opinion was depended on, Other 
physicians were called when it was too late: all symptoms were bad, yet 
still the queen felt herself well.”! Radcliffe’s only mistake was, taking 
the small-pox for the measles; but this is an idle charge, since the proper 
treatment for the one eruptive disease would by no means render the 
other mortal. The truth was, the queen was full and large in person, 
somewhat addicted to good living, both in regard to food and wine: she 
likewise drank rich chocolate at bed-time. Small-pox, and even measles, 
are dangerous visitations to patients of thirty-two with similar habits. 
Nor is Dr. Radcliffe answerable for the queen’s high-fed condition and 
luxurious habits, as he was not her household physician,? and therefore 
not bound by his duties to give advice in regard to dietary temperance. 
The domestic physicians were the traitors, who had failed to counsel the 
queen on the regulation of her appetites. 

While this desperate malady was dealing with the queen, her sister, 
the princess Anne, and her ambitious favourite, lady Marlborough, were 
startled from the torpor they had long suffered at Berkeley-house, into 
a state of feverish expectation of the sudden importance which would 
accrue to them if her majesty’s illness proved fatal. The princess Anne 
was then in a dubious state of health herself, for dropsical maladies im- 
paired her constitution. She flattered herself with hopes of an inerease 
to her family ; in consequence, she confined herself to the house, and 
passed the day constantly reclining on a couch. ‘I'hus the princess was 
prevented by the infirmity of her health from visiting the sick bed of her 
sister, from whose chamber there is every reason to believe she would 
have been repulsed. Although queen Mary was in a very doubtful state 
on the morning of the 22nd of December, king William left Kensington, ° 
and gave his royal assent in the house of lords to the important bill for 
passing triennial parliaments. It is supposed his foresight led him tc 
this measure ; since, in the case of the queen’s death, and the conse- 


4 So written. Burnet’s MSS., Harleian, Nevertheless, they all insisted on receiving 
6524. F ; his medical assistance. He has been sepa- 
* Dr. Radcliffe was considered the most rately blamed for killing queen Mary, king 
skilful physician of hisday. He really wasa William, the duke of Gloucester, and queen 
Jacobite : he attended the revolutionary sove- Anne, either by his attendance or hie non- 
reigns very unwillingly, and studied to attendance. 
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quent weakening of his title to the crown, he could not have yielded this 
concession with equal dignity.} 

No regular intercourse took place between the palace at Kensing- 
ton and Berkeley-house, and all the intelligence that passed in either 
‘household was conveyed by the ex-official of tattling servants of the 
lower grade: laundresses questioned nurses, or ushers carried the tales 
thus gathered, as late as Christmas-day, when Lewis Jenkins was sent 
to obtain information of Mrs. Worthington, the queen’s laundress. “As 
TI loved the queen much,” says Lewis Jenkins, “I was transported with 
hearing she had rested well that night, and that she had not the small- 
pox, but the measles, She pleased the people by her obliging deportment, 
and had, besides, plenty of money to give away, which proved a powerful 
persuasive with many for loving her. I went into the duke of Gloucester’s 
bedchamber, where I threw up my hat, and said, ‘O be joyful!’ The 
ladies asked me ‘what I meant?’ I then related the good news; and 
the little duke said, ‘I am glad of it, with all my heart!’ But the next 
day, when I went to inquire at the palace after the queen, I was informed 
‘that, in consequence of being let blood, the small-pox had turned black, 
and that her majesty’s death drew near, for nature was prevented from 
working her course.’ I was this day in waiting, and talking over the ill 
news with Mrs. Wanley, one of the little duke of Gloucester’s women, 
in a low tone, imagining that the child could not hear our conversation, 
as he was playing with George Wanley. His highness suddenly ex-' 
claimed, ‘O be joyful! I hearing this, asked him ‘ where he learnt that 
expression ?—‘ Lewis, you know,’ said his highness. ‘ Sir,’ said I, ‘ yester- 
day I cried, O be joyful !’—‘ Yes,’ rejoined the queen’s nephew; ‘and 
now, to-day, you may sing, O be doleful!’ which I wondered to hear.” ? 
The danger of the queen being thus matter of notoriety throughout the 
corridors and servants’ offices of Campden and Berkeley houses, the 
princess Anne thought it time to send a lady of her bedchatnber with a 
message, entreating her majesty ‘‘to believe that she was extremely 
concerned for her illness; and that if her majesty would allow her the 
happiness of waiting on her, she would, notwithstanding the condition 
she was in, run any hazard.” ‘his message was delivered to the queen’s 
first lady, being lady Derby, who went into the royal bedchamber and 
delivered it to her majesty. After some time, lady Derby came out 
again, and replied to the messenger of the princess Anne, ‘that the king 
would send an answer the next day.” Had the queen wished to be 
reconciled to her sister, there was thus opportunity, for this message was 
sent some time before her death. No kind familiar answer was returned 
from the dying queen to her sister, but the usual formal court notation, 
from the first lady of her majesty to the lady of the princess;® not a 


4 Ralpb’s History, p. 535. 2 Lewis Jenkins’ History: Tracts, Brit. Museum, 
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single expression indicative of human feeling or sisterly kindness was 
added. 

As the queen’s illness fluctuated, the princess Anne and lady Marl- 
borough became ungovernably agitated with their hopes and fears ; and 
as they could obtain no intelligence which they could trust, they at 
last resolved to despatch lady Fitzharding to Kensington-palace, where 
she undertook to see the queen and speak to her. Accordingly, charged 
with a dutiful message to her majesty, the lady Fitzharding “ broke 
in,” whether the queen’s attendants ‘ would or not ;” and approaching 
the bed where her majesty was, made her speech, to express “in how 
much concern the princess Anne was.” The dying Mary gasped out 
“Thanks,” and the lady went back to her princess with a report that 
her kind message had been very coldly received! Lady Fitzharding 
had means of knowing the private feelings of the queen towards the 
princess, because her majesty was surrounded by the Villiers brothers 
and sisters. The real tendency of the mind of the king, as well 
as that of the queen, was likewise known to lady Fitzharding through 
the communication of her sister Elizabeth, his mistress ; and if we may 
credit the testimony of the Marlborough, she reported that her majesty 
was most inimical to the princess Anne to her last gasp. Without giving 
too much belief to a witness of lady Marlborough’s disposition, it may 
be observed that the whole bearings of the case tend to the same con- 
clusion. Another contemporary lady of the household affirms, that the 
queen “was sinking fast into unconsciousness when lady Fitzharding 
forced herself into her bedchamber, and that the single word she spoke 
was indeed all she was able to utter.” 

The face of the queen was covered with the most violent erysipelas the 
Friday before her death. Dr. Walter Harris, who sat up with the queen 
from the seventh night of her illness, in his letter extant, describing her 
symptoms of the dreadful martyrdom she suffered, attributes these ter- 
rific eruptions to the hot doses she swallowed on the first attack of the 
disease. A frightful carbuncle settled just over the heart; and small- 
pox pustules, which he compares to the plague-spots, are mentioned by 
him, with other evils which the queen endured, too terrible for general 
perusal. When these alarming indications appeared, her physicians 
declared to her husband that there remained no hopes of her life. He 
received the intelligence with every sign of despair. He ordered his 
camp-bed to be brought into the chamber of his dying consort, and 
remained with her night and day, while she struggled between life and 
death. It is possible that he was desirous of preventing anything that 
she might say respecting the events of her past life. Our authority, 
however, declares that his demeanour was most affectionate, and that 
“although greatly addicted to the pleasures of eating, he never tasted 
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food during three successive dreadful days.”! He stifled the noise of his 
asthmatic cough so effectually, that the queen, now and then starting 
from her lethargic doze, asked “where the king was? for she did not 
hear his cough.”* ‘“ When the desperate condition of her majesty,” 
says Burnet, “became evident to all around her, the new archbishop 
Tennison told the king that he could not do his duty faithfully, with- 
out he acquainted her with her danger. ‘The king approved of it, and 
said, ‘that whatever effect it might have, he would not have her 
deceived in so important a matter.’ The queen anticipated the com- 
munication of the archbishop, but showed no fear or disorder upon it. 
She said ‘she thanked God she had always carried this in her mind, 
that nothing was to be left to the last hour: she had nothing then to 
do, but to look up to God and submit to his will’ She said ‘ that she 
had wrote her mind on many things to the king ;’ and she gave orders 
to look carefully for a small escritoire she had made use of that was in 
her closet, which was to be delivered to the king. Having despatched 
that care, she avoided giving herself or her husband the tenderness 
which a final parting might have raised in them both.” When it is 
remembered, that the casket the queen was thus careful to have put 
into his hands contained the letter of complaint and reproof written by 
her at the time of her memorable vigil in her cabinet at Kensington, it 
is difficult to consider that Mary died on friendly terms with her hus- 
band, or that her refusal to bid him farewell proceeded from tenderness. 
“The day before she died,” continues Burnet, “‘ she received the sacra- 
ment: all the bishops who were attending were permitted to receive it 
with her—God knows, a sorrowful company, for we were losing her who 
was our chief hope and glory on earth.”* “The queen, after receiving 
the sacrament, composed herself solemnly to die; she slumbered some 
time, but said that she was not refreshed by it, and that nothing did her 
good but prayer. She tried once or twice to say something to the 
king, but could not go through with it. She lay silent for some hours, 
and then some words came from her, which showed that her thoughts 
began to break.”* The queen’s mind, in fact, wandered very wildly the 
day before she expired. The hallucinations with which she was dis- 
turbed were dreary, and the nature of them certainly indicates that 
somewhat remained on her mind, of which she had not spoken. Her 
majesty mysteriously required to be left alone with archbishop Tenni- 
son, as she had something to tell him, and her chamber was cleared in 
consequence. ‘lhe archbishop breathlessly expected some extraordinary 
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communication. The dying queen said, “I wish you to look behind 
that screen, for Dr. Radcliffe has put a popish nurse upon me, and that 
woman is always listening to what I want tosay. She lurks behind 
that screen; make her go away. That woman is a great disturbance 
to me.”! The popish nurse, which the queen fancied that her Jacobite 
physician, Dr. Radcliffe, had “ put upon her,” was but an unreal phan- 
tom, the coinage of her wandering brain. Her father’s friends, who 
were more numerous in her palace than she was aware of, fancied that, 
instead of describing this spectre to archbishop Tennison, she was con- 
fessing her filial sins to him. A contemporary of queen Mary uses 
these remarkable words, when mentioning the interview : “‘ But whether 
she had any scruples relating to her father, and they made part of her 
discourse with ‘l'ennison, and that arch-divine took upon his own soul 
the pressures which, in these weak unguarded moments, might weigh 
upon hers, must now remain a secret unto the last day.? The story, 
however, of the phantom that perplexed queen Mary’s last moments, 
was told by archbishop Tennigon himself.”? It was supposed, on the 
Sunday evening, that the queen was.about to expire, which information 
was communicated to the king, who fell fainting, and did not recover 
for half an hour; that day he had swooned thrice. Many of his atten- 
dants thought that he would die the first. Queen Mary breathed her 
last, between night and morning, on the 28th of December, o.s., 1694,4 
in the sixth year of her reign, and the thirty-third of her age. The 
moment the breath left her body, the lord chancellor commanded the 
great seal to be broken, and another made on which the figure of Wil- 
liam III. was impressed solus.5 

A Roman-catholic priest,® who was a spy of the Jacobites, had been 
roaming round Kensington, watching for intelligence during the awful 
three days while Mary II. struggled between life and death. He had 
the opportunity of receiving the earliest news of her demise, probably 
from lord Jersey, who was secretly of his religion, The priest departed 
before dawn on the night of the queen’s death; he meant to take his 
speediest course to St. Germains, but he fell ill of a violent fever 
at Abbeville, probably the result of his nocturnal perambulations in 
Hyde-park or Kensington-gardens in December. This intelligencer of 
Mary’s demise remained himself between life and death for three days. 
At last he recovered sufficiently to despatch a messenger to James II, 
at St. Germains, who sent, forthwith, one of his gentlemen to hear his 
tidings." The report of the illness of Mary II. had been current in 
France for several days, but in the absence of authentic intelligence all 
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sorts of rumours prevailed; among others, “that she had recovered, and 
that William III. was dead.” The right version of the tidings spread 
over France when king James’s messenger returned from the priest’s 
sick-bed at Abbeville, January 18, y.s. When the news was confirmed 
of the death of Mary, her father shut himself up in his apartments, and 
refused all visits ; he observed the mourning of solitude and tears, but 
he would not wear black for her death.1 James II. likewise sent to 
Louis XIV. to request him not to wear mourning for his daughter, and 
not to order a court-mourning. Otherwise, she was so nearly allied to 
the king of France, as she was the grand-daughter of his aunt, that this 
order would have appeared, although it would have been a great absurdity 
considering the deadly war subsisting, which seemed more personal than 
national, between the families of Orange, Stuart, and Bourbon. Some 
of the old nobility of France claimed kindred with the house of Orange ; 
among others, were the dukes de Bouillon and Duras, who thought fit 
to assume mourning: they were sternly commanded by Louis XIV. 
“to put it off.”? The duke de St. Simon blames the royal order as a 
petty vengeance. ‘This acute observer is among the few writers who 
do justice to the great abilities of Mary in government; at the same 
time, he bears the testimony of a contemporary, “ that she was much 
more bitter against her father than her husband was.” The conduct of 
James II. was influenced by the horror which he felt at ascertaining 
that his once-beloved child had expired without any message or expres- 
sion of sorrow and regret at the sufferings which she had been the 
means-.of causing him. He observes, “that many of his partisans 
fancied that her death would pave the way for his restoration,” but he 
made no additional efforts on that account; indeed he says, ‘the event 
only caused him the additional affliction of seeing a child, whom he 
loved so tenderly, persevere to her death in such a signal state of diso- 
bedience: and disloyalty, and to find her extolled for crimes as if they 
werethe-hichest virtues by the mercenary flatterers around her. Even 
archbishop Tennison reckoned among her virtues,” adds king James, 
“that she had got the better of all duty to her parent in consideration 
of her religion and her country ; and that, even if she had done aught 
blameworthy, she had acted by the advice of the most learned men in 
the church, who were answerable for it, not she.”* When king James 
heard this reported speech, he cried out, ‘‘ Oh, miserable way of arguing! 
fatal to the deceiver and to the deceived. Yet by this very saying, she 
discovered both her scruple and her apprehension.” 

Archbishop Tennison delivered to William III. the deceased queen’s 
posthumous letter, together with a reproving message she had confided 
to him, At the same time, he took the liberty of adding a severe leo- 
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ture to his majesty on the subject of his gross misconduct in regard to 
Elizabeth Villiers. -The king took this freedom in good part, and 
solemnly promised the archbishop to break off all intimacy with her, 
The queen’s letter expressed to her husband the great pain which his 
connexion with her rival had always given her.! True to the persona 
forbearance which is a remarkable feature in her conjugal life, she never 
complained, or told the pangs she suffered from jealousy, till after her 
own death had taken place; but whether she could be considered to 
expire in perfect peace and forgiveness to her husband when she left 
written reproaches, exposing him at the same time to the schooling of a 
stranger? of rude manners on so delicate a subject, may be questioned. 
It ought to be reckoned among the other pains and penalties of Wil- 
liam III., that he was subjected to the admonitions and exhortations of 
the dissenting-bred clergy whom he had placed in the wealthiest church 
preferments, he having avowedly not the best opinion of their disin- 
terestedness of conversion. For Burnet he always manifested loathing, 
which was uncontrollable—a feeling in which, we have seen by her 
letters, his lost queen fully participated. 

“T confess,” pursues Burnet, “ that my hopes are so sunk with the 
queen’s death, that I do not flatter myself with further expectations. 
If things can be kept in tolerable order, so that we have peace and quiet 
in our days, I dare look forno more. So black a scene of Providence as is 
now upon us, gives me many dismal apprehensions.”* As to any reconci- 
liation of the princess Anne with the queen, it is improbable that Burnet 
believed it took place, since the Harlcian Collection contains three different 
copies of the queen’s death from the bishop’s pen ; and although he speaks 
as an eye witness from beginning to end, he does not mention the name 
of the princess. Indeed, the odd and abrupt manner in which that 
assertion is introduced into his printed history, many pages after its 
natural date, gives the whole incident a very suspicious aspect. The 
words are thrust among the current events far into another year; they 
are a-propes to nothing connected with chronological order, and are ag 
follows: ‘‘ The queen, when she was dying, had received a kind message 
from, and had sent a reconciling message to, the princess, so that breach 
was made up. “Tis true the sisters did not meet; ‘twas thought that 
might throw the queen into too great a commotion,” 4 

While preparations were making for the queen’s funeral, a great 
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~ number of elegies and odes were written in praise of her mafesty. But 
_, poetic talent, excepting in the line of lampoons, was very scarce among 
the revolutionary party; as the elegies excited either laughter or con- 
tempt, the public press of the day indulged in furious abuse of Dry- 
den, because no panegyric on the queen appeared from his pen. “It is 
difficult,” observes Sir Walter Scott, “to conceive in what manner the 
deprived poet-laureate of the unfortunate James could have treated the 
memory of his master’s daughter.” He granted her at least on that 
occasion the mercy of his silence. In the Life of Sir William Temple, 
written by Swift, itis asserted “that lady Temple died within a month 
of her majesty, out of sheer grief for her loss.” A great compliment to 
the queen, but a doubtful one to Sir William Temple, who survived his 
lady. 

The queen’s memory was illustrated by an historical sermon or oration 
preached on occasion of her death by Burnet. These pages cannot, 
however, be illumined from it by words that glow and burn, such as 
flowed from the lips of the eloquent Bossuet, when the character and 
misfortunes of Henrietta Maria were given him for histheme. Burnet’s 
obituary memorial on Henrietta Maria’s grand-daughter scarcely rises to 
the level of quaintness, and his distress for facts on which to hang his 
excessive praises makes him degenerate into queerness ; for after lauding 
to the utmost the love of queen Mary IL. for sermons (being perfectly 
ignorant of the bitter contempt she had expressed for his own), he falls 
into the following comical commendations :—“She gave her minutes of 
leisure with the greatest willingness to architecture and gardenage. 
She had a richness of invention, with a happiness of contrivance, that 
had airs in it that were freer and nobler than what was more stiff, though 
it might be more regular. She knew that this drew an expense after it ; 
she had no inclinations besides this to any diversions that were expenseful, 
and since this employed many hands, she was pleased to say, ‘that she 
heped it would be forgiven her.” “The gardenage,” that had airs in 
it “freer than those that were more stiff,’ was, at the close of the 
seventeenth century, completely on a par with the Dutch architecture 
perpetrated by Mary and her spouse. Neither was worth placing in the 
list of a queen-regnant’s virtues. Perhaps the following eulogy may not 
seem greatly adapted for funeral oratory, yet it has the advantage of 
giving a biographer an insight into the routine of the pretty behaviour 
and neat sampler way of life mistaken for high Christian virtues. “ Wher 
ker eyes were endangered by reading too much, she fownd out the 
amusement of work.” It was no doubt a great discovery on the part of 
her majesty, but the relief of her bad eyes had nothing to do with it, 
fer needle-work, point-stitch, tent-stitch, tapestry-stitch, and all the 
other stitches, to say nothing of matching shades of silks and threading 
needles, require better eyesight than reading, 
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“Tn all those hours that were not given to better employment, she 
wrought with her own hands; and sometimes with so constant a dili- 
gence, as if she had been to earn her bread by it. It was a new thing, 
and looked like a sight, to see a queen work so many hours a day.” 
The truth is, that the man’s conscience was at war with his words; 
therefore they became tortuous and contradictory. He has dared to 
praise Mary II. for “ filial piety,” knowing as he must have done bet- 
ter than any one else, what her conduct really had been. He himself 
has recorded, and blamed, her disgusting conduct at her arrival at 
Whitehall; but whether it is true that Mary sat complacently to hear 
this very man grossly calumniate her mother, rests on the word of lord 
Dartmouth. There is one circumstance that would naturally invalidate 
the accusation, which is, that it was thoroughly against her own interest 
—a point which Mary never lost sight of; for if Anne Hyde was a 
faithless wife, what reason had her daughter to suppose that she was a 
more genuine successor to the British crown than the unfortunate brother 
whose birth she had stigmatized ? 

Perhaps the following odd passage in the Burnet panegyric, means to 
affirm that queen Mary II. was unwilling to be praised in public addresses : 
‘“« Here arises an unexampled piece of a character, which may be well 
begun with ; for J am afraid it both begun and will end with her. In 
most persons, even those of the truest merit, a studied management will, 
perhaps, appear with a little too much varnish; like a nocturnal piece 
that has a light cast through even the most shaded parts, some disposi- 
tion to set oneself out, and some satisfaction at being commended will 
at some time or other, show itself more or less. Here we may appeal to 
great multitudes, to all who had the honour to approach her, and par- 
ticularly to those who were admitted to the greatest nearness, if at any 
one time anything of this sort did ever discover itself. When due 
acknowledgments were made, or decent things said upon occasions that 
had well deserved them (God knows how frequent these were !) these 
seemed scarce to be heard; they were so little desired that they were 
presently passed over, without so much as an answer that might scem to 
entertain the discourse, even while it checked it.” 

Among other of queen Mary’s merits are reckoned her constant appre« 
hensions “that the secret sins of those around her drew down many 
judgments on her adminstration and government,” a theme on which 
she very piously dilates in her letters to her husband. Assuredly, an 
unnatural daughter, and a cruel sister, needed not to have wasted her 
time in fixing judgments on the secret sins of other people. Amidst this 
mass of affectation and contradiction, some traits are preserved in regard 
to the queen’s personal amiability in her last illness, which redound far 
more to her credit than any instance that Burnet has previously quoted. 
Archbishop Tennison says, “ As soon as the nature of the distemper was 
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known, the earliest care of this charitable mistress was for the removing 
of such immediate servants as might, by distance, be preserved in health, 

She fixed the times for prayer in her own chamber some days before her 
illness attained its height; she ordered to be read to her, more than once, 
@ sermon, by a good man now with God (probably archbishop Tillot- 
son), on this text: ‘What! shall we receive good from the hand of God, 
and not receive evil r’”? 

Whether any part of Mary’s endowments to the college at Virginia 
were bequeathed from her personal economy is not ascertained. Yet 
as a legislatress, Mary deserves great praise for the project of such 
institutions, since she occasioned a portion of the public money to be 
directed to virtuous uses which otherwise would have been applied to 
worthless purposes. From Burnet’s narrative? it is plain that the Vir- 
ginian college was indebted to her as legislatress, and not as foun- 
dress :—‘“ She took particular pains to be well informed of the state of 
our plantations, and of those colonies that we have among infidels; but 
it was no small grief to her to hear, that they were but too generally a 
reproach to the religion by which they were named (I do not say which 
they professed, for many of them seemed scarce to profess it}. She 
gave a willing ear to a proposition which was made for erecting schools, 
and the founding of a college among them [the Virginian founda- 
tion]. She considered the whole scheme of it, and the enlowment 
which was desired for it ; 3 it was a noble one, and was to rise out. of some 
branches of the revenue,® which made it liable to objections, but she took 
care to consider the whole thing so well, that she herself answered all 
objections, and espoused the matter with so affectionate a concern, that 
she prepared it for the king to settle at his coming over.” 

The public papers notified, with great solemnity, the circumstance, 
that upon the queen’s first indisposition the greatest and eldest lion in 
the Tower, which had been there about twenty years, and was commonly 
called ‘king Charles II.’s lion’ sickened with her, and died on the 
Wednesday night, forty-eight hours before her ; “ which was ominous,” 
continues our authority, ‘affording us so much the more matter of 
curiosity, because the ‘ike happened at the death of Charles II., when 
another of these royal beasts made the same exit with the prince.” 
Such coincidences occur frequently enough in English history to raise 
the idea that the wardens of the wild beasts at the Tower considered it 
a point of etiquette privately and discreetly to sacrifice a lion to the 
manes of royalty, on the decease of any sovereign. 


Her college at Virginia. 
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self was not the foundress, as her income and 
property would have been at her own dis- 
posal. When the Anglo-Norman and Plat 
tagenet queens founded colleges and hospitals 
they required their consorts’ consent to appro- 
priate the fruits of their own economy for 
these purpoves, not the public revenue, 
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Mary had governed a divided people, half of whom were only kept 
down by terror of a standing army ruled by the lash, and by the nearly 
perpetual suspension of the habeas corpus act. Numbers of opponents 
took pleasure in circulating, not elegies, but epigrams on her memory. 
The following have been preserved in manuscript, and were handed 
about in coffee-houses, where the literary lions of the day congregated ; 
every person of decided genius, from Dryden to the marvellous boy 
Alexander Pope, were adverse to her cause ;— 


“ Jacopire EprrapaH on Mary II.) 


“ Here ends, notwithstanding her specious pretences, 
The undutiful child of the kindest of princes. 
Well, here let her lie, for by this time she knows, 
What it is such a father and king to depose ; 
Between vice and virtue she parted her life, 

She was too bad a daughter, and too good a wife.” 


The observations preserved in the pages of Dangeau and of madame 
Sévigné, relative to the expectation that William II. would die of griet 
for the loss of his partner, are alluded to in the second of these epigram 
epitaphs :—? 

“ Is Willy’s wife now dead and gone? 
I’m sorry he is left alone, 
Oh, blundering Death ! I do thee ban, 
That took the wife and left the man. 
Come, Atropos, come with thy knife, 
And take the man to his good wife; 
And when thou’st rid us of the knave, 
A thousand thanks then thou shalt have.” 


When the news arrived at Bristol that the queen was dead, many 
gentlemen gathered together in the taverns, and passed the night in 
dancing and singing Jacobite songs, while a large mob assembled at the 
doors, shouting, ‘‘ No foreigners! no taxes!” ‘These turbulent scenes 
were repeated at Norwich, in Warwickshire, and in Suffolk.’ 

Dr. Ken, the deprived bishop of Bath and Wells, who was formerly 
chaplain to queen Mary in the first years of her marriage, when she 
was in Holland, wrote an indignant remonstrance to Dr. Tennison on 
his conduct at the queen’s deathbed. Ken charged the archbishop witb 
compromising the high functions of a primate of the English church, 
by omitting “to call queen Mary to repent, on her deathbed, of her 
sins towards her father,’ Ken reminds Tennison, in forcible terms, 
“of the horror that primate had expressed to him of some cirewmstances 
tn the conduct of the queen at the cra of the revolution.” which he 
does not fully explain; but whatsoever they were, he affirms that 


1 Cole's MS. Coilections, vol. xxi. p. 65. wise Warwickshire News-letter, January i0, 
% bid. 1694-5, 
¥ Inedited MS., Bibliothéque du Roi; I)ke- 
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“they would compromise her salvation, without individual and completp 
repentance.” ! 

The mourning for queen Mary was deep and general. It is alluded 
to in a journal at that epoch, which gives at the same time’a remarkable 
specimen of the style of writing the English language at this period of 
retrograded civilization :—“ The greatest p‘ of this Town are prtepareing 
for Mourning for y® Queen, who died y® 27th instant abt 2 Afternoon ; 
some say not till 2 fryday morning; the King is extreamly erieved and 
has sowned away once or twice; yesterday y® Parliament resolved nemine 
Contradisente y' an humble address bee drawn and Presented to his 
- mate to condole ye death of y® Q., and y* likewise they will stand by him 
with their lives and fortunes agt all enemies, at home and abroad.”? It 
will be observed that these addresses of the houses of parliament were 
prepared within a few hours of the queen’s decease. There was a contest 
respecting the propriety of the parliament’s dissolution, according to the 
old custom at the death of the sovereign; but this was overruled, and 
all the members of the house of commons were invited to follow as 
mourners at queen Mary’s funeral, which took place, March 5, 1695, 
in Westminster-abbey. ‘The bells of every parish church throughout 
Eneland tolled on the day of Mary II.’s burial; service was celebrated, 
and a funeral sermon preached generally in her praise at every church, 
but not universally, for a Jacobite clergyman had the audacity to take 
for his text the verse, “Go, see now this cursed woman, and bury her, 
for she is a king’s daughter.” The same insult had been offered to Mary 
queen of Scots, the ancestress of Mary II., by a puritan—so nearly do 
extremes in politics meet. 

The attendance of the members of parliament in the funeral procession 
of queen Mary is a circumstance which it is improbable will ever take 
place again. A wax effigy of the queen was placed over her coffin,. 
dressed in robes of state, and coloured to resemble life. After the 
funeral, it was deposited in Westminster-abbey ; and in due time that 
of her husbaud, William III., after being in like manner carvied on his 
coffin at his funeral, arrived to inhabit the same glass case. These 
funeral effigies, in general, were thus preserved to assist sculptors, if a 
monumental statue was designed, with the costume, proportions, and 
appearance of the deceased. There is little doubt out that, “ when the 
wax-chandlers did their office about the royal dead,” part of that office 
was to take a cast of the person for a waxen effigy. At the extreme 
ends of a large box, glazed in front, are the effigies of queer Mary and 
king William, standing as far as possible from each other; the sole 
point of union is the proximity of their sceptres, which they hold close 

1 The pamphiet, printed at the time, may 2 Additional MS. 681, p. 602; British 
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together, nearly touching, but at‘arm’s length, over a small altar. The 
figure of the queen is nearly six feet in height; her husband looks 
diminutive in comparison to her, and such was really the case, when, as 
tradition says, he used to take her arm as they walked together. Queen 
Mary’s wax effigy represents a well-proportioned, but very large woman. 
The reports of the angry Jacobites regarding her devotion to the table, 
are rather confirmed by this representation of her person at the time of 
her death, for thirty-two is too early a time of life for a lady to be 
embellished with a double chin. Her large but well-turned waist is 
compressed in a tight velvet bodice of royal purple velvet. The waist 
is not pointed, but rounded, in front. The bodice is formed with a 
triangular stomacher, inserted into the dress, made of white miniver ; 
three graduated clusters of diamonds, long ovals in shape, stud this 
stomacher from the chest to the waist. Clusters of rubies and diamonds 
surround the bust, and a royal mantle of purple velvet hangs from the 
back of the bodice. The throat necklace, d-la-Sévigné, is of large pearls, 
and the ear-rings of large pear pearls. ‘The head-dress is not in good 
preservation ; the hair is dressed high off the face, in the style of the 
portrait of her step-mother, Mary Beatrice of Modena: three tiers of 
curls are raised one over the other, and the fontange is said to have been 
twisted among them, but there is not a vestige of it now; two frizzed 
curls rest on the bosom, and the hair looks as if it had originally been 
powdered with brown powder. The sceptre of sovereignty, surmounted 
by a fleur-de-lis and cross, is in one hand, and the regnal globe in the 
other: there are no gloves. The costume is nearly the same as that ot 
her portrait by Kneller, in St. George’s-hall, Windsor. On the little 
pillar-shaped altar which separates her from her husband, is the sovereigr 
crown, a small one with four arches. No other monument than this gaudy 
figure was raised to Mary. She left nochildren, and died at enmity with 
all her near relatives. It is singular that William III. did not take the 
opportunity of building a tomb for the wife he appeared to lament deeply ; 
but sovereigns who are forever at war are always impoverished. All the 
funeral memorials of Mary, and of himself likewise, are contained in the 
said glass case, which is now shut up, in dust and desolation, from the 
view of the public. The gibes which were made at these waxen moulds 
of the royal dead by those who knew not for what purpose they were 
designed, have occasioned their seclusion from the public eye. They 
are, however, as authentic relics of historical customs and usages as any- 
thing within or without the abbey ; they are connecting links of the 
antique mode of bearing the dead “ barefaced on the bier,” like the son 
of the widow of Nain, and as they are, to this day, carried to the grave 
in Italy. Centuries, in all probability, elapsed before the populace 
—“the simple folk,” as our chroniclers called them—believed that the 
waxen effigy, in its “ parell and its ray,” was otherwise than the veritable 
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corpse of their liege lord or lady. It was meant to be so taken; for the 
ancient enamelled statues of wood or stone, coloured to the life, on the 
monuments at Fontevraud and elsewhere, exactly resembled in costuma 
the royal dead in the tombs below. The wax effigy formed the grand 
point of interest in a state funeral, to which all the attendant pomp 
ostensibly pertained. So difficult was it to divorce this chief object 
from public funerals, that one of the wax effigies in the abbey actually 
belonged to the present century.! 

The dreadful eruptive disease of which queen Mary died did not 
prevent the process of cmbalming her remains, according to royal 
etiquette, which was duly performed, though doubtless at considerable 
danger to the surgeons and other functionaries who officiated on that 
occasion. ‘The account is still in existence, dated Dec. 29, 1694, and 
the charge for perfumes used is 200/. Damask powder was placed 
between the two coffins. 

Many medals were struck on the occasion of Mary’s death: they 
chiefly represent her as very fat and full in the bust, with a prodigious 
amplitude of double chin. The hair is stuck up in front some inches 
higher than the crown of the head, as if the queen had just pulled off her 
high cornette cap; the hair thus is depicted as standing on end, very 
high on the forehead, and very low behind, a fashion which gives an 
ugly outline to the head. 

More than one benefaction is mentioned in history as bequeathed by 
Mary, yet we can find no indications of a testamentary document any 
way connected with her papers. A sum of 500/. per annum was paid to 
the pastors of the primitive church of the Vaudois, as a legacy of queen 
Mary II. This sum was divided: between the pastors of Vaudois, in 
Piedmont, and the German Waldenses, in her name, until the close of 
the last century, when the Vaudois became the subjects of France. 
What fund was appropriated by Mary for the supply of this annuity, is 
not ascertained ; but it seems to have been paid through the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts—a good work, originally 
planned, if not executed, under the auspices of this queen. he natural 
inclinations of Mary were evidently bountiful: like her ancestors, she 
strove sedulously to become a foundress of good institutions. The hard 
nature of her consort, to whose memory no anecdote in any way con- 
nected with a gift of anything belonging to himself pertains, impedea 
her efforts. 

Queen Mary founded an institution at the Hague for young ladies 
whose birth was above their means; it was endowed with lands ir 


1 That of lord Nelson, who is dressed in Lord Chatham’s wax effigy, dressed in toe 
his exact costume; he is represented with costume of his day, had, in all probability, 
only one arm; the sleeve of his admiral’scoat bee carried at his public funeral. 
looped to the breast as he wore it. Whether * Henry VIII. and his daughter, Mary I 
his effigy was thus laid on his coffin, and, 3 Narrative of an Excursion to Piedmont 
_ borne on the grand car is another question by the rev. W.S. Gilly. 
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England, which made the charity, however kind to Holland, not very 
benevolent to this country, and, we think, contrary to English law. 
All terms of praise an] sulogy were exhausted to exalt the memory of 
Mary (1. beyond every queen that had ever existed. In an obscure 
history, two facts are adduced in support of a flood of wordy commen- 
dation. They are as follows: the first is quoted in illustration of “her 
bright spirit of devotion ;” either it does not possess any very great 
merit, or the merit has evaporated with the change of dinner-hours. 
“ A lady of quality coming to pay her majesty a visit on a Saturday in 
the afternoon, she was told that the queen was retired from all company 
and kept a fast in preparation for receiving the sacrament the next day, 
The great lady, however, stayed till five o'clock in the afternoon, when 
queen Mary made her appearance, and forthwith ate buta slender supper, 
‘it being incongruous,’ as she piously observed, ‘to conclude a fast 
with a feast.’”! Strange indeed that so pharisaical an anecdote is the 
best illustration of queen Mary’s piety: the whole is little in unison 
with the scriptural precepts respecting fasting. The other anecdote is 
in illustration of her charity. ‘‘ Her charity’s celestial grace was like 
the sun; nothing within its circuit was hid from its refreshing heat. 
A lord proposed to her a very good work that was chargeable. She 
ordered a hundred pounds to be paid: the cash was not forthcoming. 
The nobleman waited upon her and renewed the subject, telling her 
that interest was due for long delay, upon which the queen ordered fifty 
pounds to be added to her former benefaction ;” but whether either sum 
was actually paid, cannot now be ascertained. The anecdote proves that 
the queen was willing to give, if she had had wherewithal. Her means 
of charity were, however, fired away in battles and sieges in Flanders. 

Bishop Burnet probably intended the following inimitable compo- 
sition as an epitaph on queen Mary. For many years it was all that 
the public knew concerning her, excepting the two dubious anecdotes 
previously quoted :— 


“ THe CHARACTER OF QurrN Mary II. sy Bisnoy Burnut, 
“To the state a prudent ruler, 
To the church a nursing mother, 
To the king a constant lover, 
To the people the best example. 
Orthodox in religion, 
Moderate in opinion ; 
Sincere in profession, 
Constant in devotion, 
Ardent in affection, 
A preserver of liberty, 
A deliverer from popery ; 
A preserver from tyranny, 
A preventer of slavery ; 
A promoter of piety, 
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A suppressor of immorality,” 
A pattern of industry. 
High in the world, 
\ Low esteem of the world. 
Above fear of death, 
Sure of eternal life. 
What was great, good, desired in a queen, 
Tn her late majesty was to be seen; 
Thoughts to conceive it cannot be expressed, 
What was contained in her royal breast.” 


Such was the last poetic tribute devoted to the memory of the queer 
who was so “sure of eternel life!” 


[1694. 


ANNE, 


QUEEN-REGNANT OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


CHAPTER I. 


Ir was Christmas-day, 1694, when the recovery of Mary II. was 
declared hopeless ; upon which vast crowds of the nobility and gentry 
took the opportunity of paying the compliments of the season at 
Berkeley-house, in order to make their court to the princess Anne.? 
Most of them had for years passed her by with utter neglect; but 
now, by swarming round her, indicated infallibly the sudden improve- 
ment in her prospects, owing to the mortal danger of her royal 
sister. Queen Mary’s courtiers had previously affected to consider the 
probabilities of the prospects of Anne and her boy to the succession as 
very remote indeed ; they had calculated that, according to all human 
chances, the sickly life of William III. would be but a short one, and 
that his royal widow would marry again. Three days subsequent to 
this extraordinary influx of courtiers, the princess Anne received the 
tidings of her sister’s death. Her tears were flowing fast when she sent 
for her little son, the duke of Gloucester, and communicated to him the 
demise of his royal aunt. On this occasion, Lewis Jenkins, who was 
the young duke’s attendant in waiting at Berkeley-house, owns that he 
was much disappointed at the utter want of sympathy manifested by 
the child, whose insensibility to the loss of queen Mary, with whom he 
had been familiar as a frequent visitor and petted plaything, greatly 
scandalized all his mother’s ladies.2 But such is often the case, when 
similar communications are made to young children: “ What should 
they know of death ?”” as Wordsworth pathetically asks. All they can 
be aware of is, that the person they have been used to meet returns ne 
more; yet, if they actually witness mortal suffering, and the demise of 
one they have been accustomed to see, such grief and terror is more than 


1 Inedited MSS., Bibliotheque du Roi, Paris. 
2 Lewis Jenkins’ Life of the Duke of Gloucester; Tracts, Brit. Museum. 
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their tender natures can bear. The young heir was at this time little 
more than five years old, and all that ought to be said is, that he received 
the important intelligence, which agitated every adult in the kingdom, 
to which he was the reversionary successor, like any other infant of his 
age. 

The personal aversion that William III. had ever displayed towards 
his sister-in-law, Anne, it is well known was met by equal loathing 
on her part ; yet the dispensations of Providence had rendered the king 
in some degree dependent on the forbearance of her who was very lately 
the object, not only of his contempt, but of actual persecution. The 
princess was, however, in the most pitiable state of health, rendered still 
more painful by muscular infirmity. Premature old age had fallen 
upon her ; she was, moreover, suffering grief for the deplorable death of 
her sister—perhaps not the less because Mary had departed in a state of 
enmity to her. The royal sisters had loved each other fondly, as well in 

early womanhood as in infancy, and every one knows that when such 
has been the case, if the grave closes over an object once loved and irre- 
vocably lost, all the involuntary affections awake, and melt the soul into 
natural oriet, Although but one simple-minded menial mentions the 
sorrow of Anne, yet his testimony may be implicitly believed, because 
it is in full accordance with her actions, and with the movements of the 
human heart. The desperate grief of William III. for the loss of his 
devoted wife was touching, even to one whom he had hated and _ per- 
secuted, because he mourned for her on whose account the heart of the 
princess was sore and sad. It is certain that Anne took the first step in 
the reconciliation that ensued between herself and her brother-in-law, 
and it is as certain that it was wholly against the will and wishes of her 
imperious ruler, Sarah of Marlborough, who thus spoke her mind on the 
subject: “I confess, for my own part, that in point of respect to the 
king (and to the queen when living), I thought the princess did a great 
deal too much, and it often made me very uneasy.” This testimony 
is of some value in regard to the private character of the princess 
Anne. 

William obstinately remained at Kensington-palace, instead of fol- 
lowing the usual royal etiquette of leaving the abode, where death was 
triumphant, to the defunct, and the attendants presiding over the funeral 
ceremonials. No person, even those most familiar, dared break on his 
mental anguish, which was aggravated by the consciousness that he 
had not only lost in Mary the most devoted wife and friend, but an 
indefatigable agent and able regal ruler, whose study it was to adorn 
him with the praise and credit due to her own great talents; and, with 
all this, he had lost the only shadow of hereditary right pertaining 
_ to his sceptre. Henceforth he felt that he should hold no higher rank in 
_freat Britain than he had done in Holland—that of a mere elective 
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magistrate, “whom a breath had made, and a breath could unmake.” 
Such was the mood in which, on the day of his dreadful bereavement, 
the king was sitting at the end of his closet at Kensington-palace 
absorbed in an agony of grief more acute than could have been expected 
from his disposition. Lord Somers, whose private and personal interests 
were deeply connected with the support of William’s regality, entered 
the room, but the king took not the least notice of him. Somers plunged 
at once into the cause of his intrusion, by proposing to terminate the 
hostility that the court had for years maintained against the princess 
Anne. “My lord, do what you will; I can think of no business,” was 
the reply of the king. Lord Somers took this sufferance for consent: 
he negotiated the reconciliation with the old treacherous courtier lord 
Sunderland, once, as we have seen, the object of the hatred of Anne; 
he was now, in a manner of which history presents few examples, acting 
incognito as prime-minister, and as such he was the agent of the political 
armistice she concluded at once with the English government, and with 
her inimical brother-in-law, William III. 

The princess Anne, under the guidance of Sunderland, wrote? 
to king William a conciliatory missive evidently composed by that 
statesman. The favourable reception of her royal highness’s con- 
dolence was negotiated by archbishop Tennison, who probably pre- 
sented it to the king, as from this time that prelate took an active 
part in this treaty of amnesty. The cireumstance of the deceased 
queen having confided to the charge of archbishop Tennison the casket 
that contained her letter of remonstrance to the king, concerning the 
anguish that his preference of her maid Elizabeth Villiers had given her 
during the whole of her married life, caused that prelate to exercise 
extraordinary power over William III. at this crisis, and indeed for the 
rest of his life. The letter of the queen has hitherto eluded research, 
The only historian? who ever read it did not deem it proper for publi- 
cation, neither could he comprehend the allusions the queen made te 
persons unknown. Had her majesty been less reserved in her lifetime, 
it is possible that her husband would have altered his conduct, especially 
after their establishment in England, since, in deference to Dr. T’ennison’s 
remonstrance, he actually broke his public intimacy with Elizabeth 
Villiers, and about a twelvemonth afterwards gave her in marriage to a 
nobleman base enough to take her’ It is said, in the course of a few 
months after the marriage of Elizabeth, Villiers to Orkney, the king was 
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1 Conduct of the Duchess of Marlborough. 

2 Sir John Dalrymple. 

3 Shrewsbury Correspondence, edited by 
Coxe, Elizabeth Villiers married lord George 
Hamilton, fifth son of the duke of Hamilton, 
William IIJ. created him earl of Orkney, the 
worthy pair were greatly enriched by the spoils 


the wife had gathered from her royal paramour, 
All that is known regarding the personal qua- 
Iifications of the rivalof Mary IL, is left by 
the graphic pen of lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tague: “Mrs, Villiers had no beauty, but she 
contrived to thaw the phlegmatic heart of 
William IJI., and make him very bountiful, 
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as intimate with her as ever, and she was as busy] in public affairs ;2 
but to prevent the animadversions of archbishop Tennison and the 


English court, the lady took the trouble of meeting his majesty at Loo. 

Tennison, when the state condolence of Anne arrived, was on the most 
intimate terms with the royal widower, and with sagacious appreciation 
of the general interest of the king and all the revolutionary party, worked 


on his majesty so effectually that, “as a mark of his favour and affection, 


\ 


from thence was carried in a sedan-chair to Kensineton-palace. 


he immediately presented the princess Anne with most of the late 


- queen’s jewels; and his sorrow for the loss of so good a wife was, in 


some measure, alleviated by the reconcilement of so kind a sister.” 
According to an inedited authority of some importance,’ the interview 
took place the day before the king received the condolences of parliament 
on the death of the queen. The princess came to Campden-house, and 
It was 
impossible for her to walk a step; her sedan and bearers, therefore, 
brought her into the very presence of the royal widower. Lewis Jenkins 
was in waiting at that time as one of her ushers; he walked by the side 
of the sedan of her royal highness, and as she could not move without 
assistance, he was perforce witness to the first meeting of these kindred 
enemies. ‘‘ When the princess waited on the king at Kensington-palace,” 
says Lewis, “ her royal highness was forced to be carried up-stairs in her 
chair to the presence-chamber. I, as was my duty, opened the door of 
her chair, and upon her entering, the king came and saluted her. She 
told his majesty, in faltering accents, that ‘she was truly sorry for his 
loss.’ The king replied, that ‘he was much concerned for hers.’ Both 
were deeply affected, and could not refrain from tears, or speak distinctly 
The king then handed the princess én, who stayed with him three- 
quarters of an hour.”*® ‘The interview of the bereaved sister and husband 
probably took place in the king’s private sitting-room, or closet, since it 
was strictly private. Had it proceeded in the presence-chamber, many 
eyes and ears would have been on lawful duty, «nd the whole conference 
would have been matter of history; instead of which, no particulars 
further than the simple detail of the usher, Lewis, have ever transpired. 


by granting her the private estates in Ire- 
land belonging to his uncle, James II. After 
the death of her royal lover she became a 
high tory, if not a Jacobite, and was very 
busy with Harley and Swift in expelling the 
whigs,” Swift calls her “the wisest woman 
he ever knew,” and leaves her portrait as a 
legacy in his will. We presume it did not 
exactly correspond with that sketched by 
lady Mary, whose wit was equalled, if pos- 
sible, by her malice. She describes her as 
walking at George II.’s coronation: “She 
that drew the greatest number of eyes was 
indisputably lady Orkney; she displayed a 


mixture of fat and wrinkles, and no little 


corpulence. Add to this the inimitable rol] of 
her eyes, and her grey hairs, which by good 
fortune stood directly upright, and it is im- 
possible to imagine a more delightful spec- 
tacle. She had embellished all this with con- 
siderable magnificence, which made her look 
as big again as usual.” 

1 Devonshire MSS. ; letters of lady Halifax, 
1695. 

2 Bibl. Birch, vol. 4245, p. 108. 

3 White Kennet, bishop of Peterborough. 

4 Jacobite Portfolio; Bibliothéque du Roi 
Paris. 

5 Lewis Jenkins: Tracts, Brit Museum. 
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But the commonest capacity can divine, that the widower king and his 
sister-cousin came then to an understanding that the island crowns coule 
never be transmitted to the duke of Gloucester, without his majesty ans 
her royal highness suppressed all memory of the mutual injuries they 
had inflicted, and stifling the disgusts each felt against the other, combined 
their personal and political interests once more against James IJ. and his 
son. King William was even reduced to submit to an amnesty with the 
object of his contempt and loathing, the earl of Marlborough, who was 
undoubtedly in diplomatic co-operation with his old ally, Sunderland, 
throughout the whole movement, although he durst not appear ostensibly 
in it, because his imperious wife had set her face against it. There is no 
inconsistency in attributing to William III. the contempt he never 
attempted to conceal for such deeds as led Marlborough and his wife to 
the ascent of the ladder of wealth and ambition. Whether the royal 
diplomatist ever scanned his own conduct with equal severity is another 
question ; but it was among the peculiarities of his singular character to 
be minutely fastidious regarding honour, fidelity, truth, high spirit, and 
integrity in man, as well as virtue, beauty, grace, and fine temper in 
woman. Perhapsit was part of the punishment of the crowned politician, 
to see himself, before he left this world, deprived of or deserted by the 
few he loved or esteemed, and allied with all he despised and abhorred. 
The faithful friend of his youth, Bentinck lord Portland, for some 
mysterious reasons withdrew himself from all possible communication 
with his once-beloved master, and after the peace of Ryswick seldom 
visited him, excepting on formal business. History tells us that Bentinck 
was out of favour with William III.; but the true sources and well- 
springs of biography will show, in the course of a few pages—thanks 
to the candour and liberality of one of England’s greatest nobles, who 
threw open to us those in his keeping—that William III. was out 
of favour with Bentinck, and that no courting, no solicitation could win 
this only surviving friend back to his former habits of confidential affec- 
tion, although, when urged, he sometimes held conferences with him, 
Bentinck was, at this juncture, consulted officially regarding his opinion 
of the pacification between his king and the princess Anne and her 
partisans; his response was, an earnest warning against putting any 
trust in the professions of either the princess or the Marlboroughs, 
Nevertheless, the fact that lord Marlborough was one of the high contract- 
ing powers of this political reconciliation, is proved by the duke of Shrews- 
bury’s letters of the era to admiral Russell. “Since,” he says, “the 
death of Queen Mary, and the reconciliation between the princess Anne 
and king William, the court of the latter is as much crowded as it was 
before deserted. She has omitted no opportunity to show her zeal for his 
majesty and his government, and our friend Marlborough, who has no 
small credit with her, seems very resolved to contribute to the continu- 
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ance of this union. He has not yet kissed the king’s hand.”! It was not 
probable that king William, oppressed as he was with personal grief, 
could endure his intrusion, for if he had abhorred Marlborough before 
he had received aught but benefit from him, purely for his treachery 
to James II., what could have been his feelings towards him after he 
had betrayed Tollemache and his troops to slaughter at Camaret-bay? 
However, time was given to the king to stifle the indignation which his 
own line of conduct scarcely justified him in manifesting. 

The house of peers went in a body to Kensington-palace on Monday, 
3ist of December, and presented his majesty with an address, deploring 
the death of the queen.? His majesty was pleased to answer, “/ 
heartily thank you for your kindness to me, but much more for the sense 
you show of our great loss, which is above what I’can express.” The 
house of commons arrived in person the same afternoon at Kensington, 
with an address longer and more laudatory in regard to the queen, re- 
commending, withal, attention to his own preservation with greater 
earnestness. ‘To which the royal widower was pleased to reply, 
“Gentlemen, I take very kindly your care of me, especially at this time, 
when I am able to think of nothing but our great loss.” January, 1695, 
passed on, but the royal widower remained still inconsolable. 

The concourse of courtiers that flocked to Berkeley-house, for the pur- 
pose of worshipping the rising fortunes of the princess Anne and her 
son, excited the derision of the party that had remained stanch to their 
interests while their prospects were not so promising. A ludicrous inci- 
dent occurred at one of these levees. Lord Carnarvon, a nobleman who 
was considered as half-witted, felt some jealous astonishment when he 
saw the crowds that filled the reception-rooms of the princess, which 
occasioned him to say aloud, as he stood close to her in the circle, “I 
hope your highness will remember, that I always came to wait on you 
when none of this company did.”* This speech caused a great deal of 
mirth, which was not decreased by the fact, that some of the time-servers 
sppeared out of countenance. 

The pacification between the princess and the king had not occurred 
too soon, for the adversaries of the revolutionary government had already 
begun to moot the point of whether Anne was not, at this period, queen 
of Great Britain and Ireland de facto? On this question, agitated by 
M. Renaud, French minister for- Jacobite affairs, a reply was made to 
him from the French cabinet, emanating from James Il. “Tue king® 
finds your reflections on the death of the princess of Orange well founded ; 
but it appears that if the declarations of the lords and commons, assem- 
bled at Westminster February 10, 1689, are examined thoroughly, one 
cannot come to the same conclusion as you do; namely, ‘that the 
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princess Anne has been queen ever since the day of the death of her sis- 
ter and that the prince of Orange, as a naturalized Englishman, is her 
subject, since it is said by this act, ‘that the exercise of the royal power 
will be vested solely in his person, but in the names of both the prince 
and princess of Orange.’ King James had read the act quite correctly ; 
such was the case. 

The people at large testified many symptoms of what was called, by 
the king over the water, ‘good intentions.” Wheresoever the terrors 
of the standing army did not extend, as in Norwich, Warwick, and 
many other distant provincial places, the populace were agitated with 
the convulsive throes of civil war. Lancashire was in open revolt. 
The Jacobites in St. Germains and Great Britain believed that the 
English would never practically suffer their sceptre to pass from Anne, the 
next protestant heir. Many of the Jacobites would have joined the party 
of the princess Anne from a romantic idea that her first movement would 
have been, if placed on the throne, to resign in favour of her father and 
brother, since her letters to her father were generally known among the 
party. Such considerations may serve to show how formidable was the 
crisis, which passed favourably owing to the pacification of king William 
and the daughter of James IJ. Arrests of the most active among the 
Jacobite agitators of the public peace promptly followed the stable settle- 
ment of the revolutionary government. Oglethorpe, the same leader of 
the party who had reviled queen Mary on the memorable night of the 
fire of Whitehall, was as busy among them as the petrel in a storm, and, 
like that bird, he still flew free from danger himself. 

The only son of the princess Anne was considered by the world pro- 
mising in person as well as intellect; and though the princess knew his 
health was fragile, yet she had seen too many transitions from pining 
infancy to robust adolescence wholly to despair of one day beholding the 
coronal of the principality circle the brow of her Gloucester. Such 
expectations once more hardened the heart of the princess Anne against 
her father and the disinherited prince of Wales, her brother. Her 
penitent latters to her exiled parent having been merely instigated by 
revenge against William III., her actions now proved that she found it 
more profitable to be the friend than the foe of the monarch of the 
revolution. ‘The princess, nevertheless, continued the correspondence 
with her father, and even continued. to make promises which she intended 
not to fulfil. James II. was not deceived when this second alliance with 
his enemy took place, for he thus notes the circumstance in the journal 
of his life:?_ “The princess Anne, notwithstanding her professions and 
late repentance, appeared now to be more satisfied that the prince of 
Orange [William Iff.] should remain, though he had used her ill and 
asurped on her rights, than that her father, who had always cherished 
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her beyord expression, should be restored. But his own children had lost 
all bowels of compassion and duty for him. He was much afflicted at 
the manner of his eldest daughter’s death.” He adds, “‘ that he made nc 
elfort to disturb the revolutionary government when it took place.” 

The writers of doggerel lampoons vented their spleen on the king’s 
surrender of the regency into the hands of a council of nine, during his 
summer campaign of 1695. Long years had elapsed since a primate 
ef Hngland had been called to exercise any office of state; but the 
lampooner notes Tennison’s elevation rather savagely, in his epigram of 

“Tue Nine Kies. 
“ Wills wafted to Holland on some state intrigue, 
Desirous to visit his Hogans at Hague ; 
But lest in his absence his subjects repine, 
He cantoned his kingdoms, and left them to Nine— 
Hight ignorant peers and a blockish divine.” } 

The princess Anne slowly recovered her health, and with it the use of 
her limbs and power of progression without assistance. She made 
efforts to suppress, by the violent exercise of hunting, and the practice 
of cold bathing, the tendency to corpulence which’ her habits of self- 
indulgence had brought upon her. Some traditionary traces still remain 
that such was the case. A bath-house, in a shabby old street between 
- Scho-square and Long avre, named ‘‘ New Bolton-street,” has lately been 
laid open in the course of the improvements in St. Giles’s. The water 
is considered very salubrious, and is brought by pipes from. Hampstead 
to a well-constructed bath in the aforesaid street, neatly finished with 
Dutch tiles, and retaining the traditional name of “queen Anne’s bath” 
~to this hour. It is nevertheless improbable that Anne resorted to this 
place when she was in possession of the palace of St. James and all its 
appurtenances, either before or after her disgrace with king William: it 
was most likely her occasional bath-room when she resided at Berkeley- 
house. 

In regard to exercise, the princess Anne, whensoever the muscular 
infirmity occasioned by excess of gout and dropsy did not incapacitate 
her, was an indefatigable huntress, having been from an early period of 
life accustomed to pursue this diversion with her father in the parks of 
Richmond and Windsor. After she had been barred, by the enmity of 
her brother-in-law and sister, from all approach to Windsor-castle and 
park, she purchased a cottage lodge not far from the royal residence, 
and every summer hunted the stag in Windsor forest. There is a noble 
oak among its glades which used to have a brass plate affixed to it, inti- 
mating that it was called “queen Anne’s oak,” for beneath its branches 
she was accustomed to mount her horse for the chase, and view her offi- 
cials and dogs assembled for the stag-hunt.? But these equestrian 1eats 
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had been discontinued since the birth of the duke of Gloucester, her 
enormous increase of size having precluded them. Anne, whether as 
queen or princess, after that period followed the chase in a light one- 
horse chair, constructed to hold only herself, and built with enormously 
high wheels. In this extraordinary and dangerous hunting-equipage 
she has been known to drive her fine strong hackney forty or fifty miles 
on a summer’s afternoon. 

Whilst the king was absent (and he never remained a whole year in 
England), the case became rather embarrassing how the council of 
regency were to conduct themselves if they happened to be by any 
chance altogether in the presence of the princess Anne, and, as most of 
them were her particular friends, and held the great state offices, this 
was not unlikely. As the whole together represeuted the majesty of 
the English government and sovereignty, it was according to etiquette 
for them to sit, and the princess to stand in their presence. Jhis 
dilemma was, however, successfully modified, by arranging that a 
quorum (or four members) of this body never entered collectively the 
presence of the princess, who was thus able to retain her seat at her own 
receptions, as three persons of the council of regency were not entitled 
to this homage. Anne, who was herself the most rigorous observer of 
court etiquette, expressed her obligation to the lord-keeper for his con- 
siderate foresight. 

It has been asserted, that when the princess paid her remarkable visit 
of condolence to the king, his majesty had formally invited her to take 
up her residence at St. James’s-palace, the usual abode of the heir to the 
throne of Great Britain. Years, nevertheless, intervened before she left 
Berkeley-house, which was but a hired dwelling, to take possession of 
the ancient palace of her ancestors, when an event occurred of an extra- 
ordinary nature: the princess had before been plundered by highway- 
men; she was now robbed by burglars. The mysterious disappearance 
of her great silver cistern, worth 750/., from Berkeley-house, was adver- 
tised in the “ Postman ” in the spring of 1695. It was discovered in the 
possession of a distiller of some wealth at '’wickenham, who was after- 
wards tried and convicted of the robbery. 

The young duke of Gloucester continued to reside at Campden-house, 
on account of its salubrity and its bracing air, which was withal so mild, 
that in sheltered spots in the grounds the wild olive,3 when planted, 
was seen growing vigorously, and enduring the severity of English win- 
ters and springs. The health of the young prince, who was the hope of 
protestant England, was of so very precarious a nature, that it was 
desirable to keep Lim, not only in the most salubrious locality, but as 
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much retired as possible from the view of the people, whose attention 
had been, since the death of queen Mary, anxiously directed towards 
him. The real cause of the little prince’s ill-health was water on 
the brain. ‘“ His head was extremely long and Jarge,” says his biogra- 
pher, “ which made him so difficult to be fitted with a peruke!” His 
hat, poor infant! at five years old, was large enough for most men. 
It was the terrific malady of hydrocephalus that prevented him from 
walking freely, long after the time when children usually run alone. 
The complaint seems to have been little understood, for when the 


- suffering child craved the assistance of two persons to lead him on 


each side, especially when he went up and down stairs, his demand of 
support was treated as.mere idle whim. Doubtless, the movement of 
the water at such times gave him vertigo; but the prince of Denmark 
was either advised to treat the child’s caution, in requiring support 
under his agonizing infirmity, as an effeminate caprice, or he had 
worked his temper up to violence. ‘he princess shut herself up with 
her little son for more than an hour, trying to reason with him 
that it was improper to be led up and down stairs at the age of 
more than five years. She led him into the middle of the room, 
and told him “ to walk, as she was sure he could do so;”? he obsti- 
nately refused to stir, without being led by at least one person. 
The princess then took a birch rod, and gave it to prince George, who 
repeatedly slashed his son with it in vain; at last, by dint of severe 
strokes, the torture made him run alone, The little invalid, who had 
never before felt the disgrace and pain of corporal punishment, ever 
after walked up and down stairs without requesting aid.? ‘lhe whole cir- 
cumstance was revolting, for the difficulty is, in general, to keep a child 
of such age from perpetually frisking, in its exuberance of animal 
spirits. Great indeed must have been the agony and confusion of the 
young prince’s head before his natural vivacity could be extinguished; 
the struggle induced by cruelty instead of strengthening him, must, 
on the contrary, have greatly inflamed and aggravated a malady like 
hydrocephalus, 

The cruelty in that era regarding education was one of its most 
disgusting and demoralizing features, too much of which is still retained 
in public schools; but such discipline exercised towards children in 
nealth seems light indeed, when compared to the regimen prescribed 
and administered by the prince of Denmark to his infirm child, in 
his utter ignorance of the physiology of disease. The prince, probably, 
was stimulated by the dread of the lampoons and caricatures which had 
become efficient weapons of party attack in England. Since the day 
when Shaftesbury promulgated an axiom worthy of him, that “ ridicu.e 
is the test of truth,” lampoons had become positively atrocious at 
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the close of tne eighteenth century. Every calamity that pcor frail 
human nature is heir to was held up to public scorn, in the most loath- 
some language or coarsest limning, by hired party scrawlers, who, mer- 
ciless as demons, were as active in calumny at that era, as persons of the 
same fraternity subsequently became in the French revolution. Prince 
George of Denmark knew that the Jacobites would retaliate on his child 
all the brutalities that were daily issued against ‘ the young Pretender,’ 
if his infirmity in walking became matter of public discussion. 

The life of the little duke of Gloucester had been strangely divided 
between the feminine cherishing and petting that the princess his 
mother and her ladies thought needful to preserve his fragile existence, 
and the ferocity which the prince, his father, considered ought to 
be inculcated into the mind and manners of the heir of dominions, 
where the cry of war prevailed over every other sound, and brute force 
was valued far above wisdom, benevolence, and even that majestic 
attribute of royalty—moral courage. The father sought to whip a dire 
disease out of the young prince; the princess, on the contrary, if she 
only saw him totter as he crosseé the room, expressed by the fading of 
her colour and the cold dew breaking on her brow, that her maternal 
fears amounted to agony.! During the spring and summer of the same 
year when prince George had forced the unfortunate child to walk, and 
go up and down stairs without the support his sad malady craved, illness 
attacked him repeatedly, ewing to his preternatural exertions to seem 
robust and rollicking, when pain and infirmity insisted on their dues. 
TIis illnesses were attributed to every cause but the evident one; even 
to the smell of some harmless leeks. The princess Anne wore a leek on 
St. David’s day, and the little Gloucester, to whom a leek had been 
given to put in his hat, was not content with his artificial court-leek of 
silk and silver, but insisted on seeing the plant. Jenkins, his Welsh 
usher was charmed at having an opportunity of introducing the famous 
edible of the principality to the notice of the future prince of Wales. 
The child played with the bundle of leeks, by tying them round a toy- 
ship he had, large enough for his boys to climb the masts: he then, 
thoroughly tired, threw himself down and fell asleep. He awoke very 
ill, and the greatest alarm prevailed at Campden-house? among the 
ladies, that the future prince of Wales had been poisoned by the smell 
of leeks on St. David’s day. Doubtless the Jacobites, of whom there 
were many in the household, deemed it a judgment. The princess Anne 
was terrified; she was not then able to walk, but was carried up into 
the chamber of her sick son in her sedan-chair, with short poles. Dr. 
Radcliffe declared that the young duke had a fever. The ladies songht 
to amuse the little invalid by presents of toys; while the male attend- 
ants, who, with his small soldiers, were permitted to surround his bed— 
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probably by the desire of the prince of Denmark, his father—were of the 
hardening faction, and devised sports of a different nature. The boy- 
soldiers were posted as sentinels at his door; tattoos were flourished on 
the drum, and toy fortifications builded by his bed-side. So far, so 
well; but the zeal of the ladies of the princess, in seeking for him 
quieter amusements, produced a scene in opposition not remarkably 
edifying. Mrs. Buss, the nurse of the princess his mother, who had 
previously purchased all his toys, (filling at that time the office of privy- 
purse in the household at Campden-house,) thought proper to send him 
by Wetherby, one of his chairmen, an automaton, representing prince 
Louis of Baden fighting the Turks. As the young duke had given up 
dolls since the preceding summer, his masculine attendants started the 
idea that the present was a great affront, and it was forthwith sentenced 
to be torn to pieces—an execution delightedly performed by the sick 
duke’s small soldiers. The messenger, too, ought to receive condign 
punishment for the crime—of bringing a doll! Wetherby, however, 
taking warning by the scene, had decamped, and rushing down Camp- 
den-hill, took refuge in some hospitable nook in the depths of Ken- 
sington ; he was discovered, captured, and detained all night in prison; 
the duke of Gloucester! ordered him to be brought into his presence 
next morning for sentence. Wetherby was bound hand and foot, 
mounted on the wooden horse, and soused all over with water from 
enormous syringes and squirts, As four grown men, besides the small 
soldiers, were engaged in this execution, resistance was vain, and the 
victim received no mercy. When half-drowned with his shower-baths, 
his tormentors drew him on the horse into the bedroom of the sick heir 
to the British throne, who exceedingly enjoyed the sight of the man’s 
woful condition. 

The princess was extremely solicitous that her young son should 
never repeat any vulgar or profane expressions in his conversation ; her 
precepts on which head, it may be supposed, were not much heeded 
while he witnessed similar amusements conducted by Robin Church and 
Dick Drury, the drunken and swearing coachmen, aided by the running 
footmen and chairmen of the palace. The conversation of the infant 
prince was, of course, soon garnished with startling expressions to the 
ladies. The duchess of Northumberland, when one day visiting her 
royal highness, was greeted by the little duke, in return for her caresses, 
with some expletives, inappropriate to courtly circles. The princess 
Anne was told that he learned this ill language by hearing his small 
soldiers “‘ becall one another.” After the evil had taken root, the princess 
‘in vain exercised almost teasing vigilance respecting its recurrence; but 
coarse and profane language on the lips of a child in those days, was 
considered to give hopeful promise of martial manhood. One day, her 
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royal highness was receiving a visit at her toilet from her little son, 
when he informed her that he was “dry,” adding a very stable-like 
expletive-—‘* Who has taught you those words ?” demanded the princess. 
“If I say Dick Drury,”! whispered the duke of Gloucester to one of his 
mother’s ladies, “ne will be sent down-stairs. Mamma,” added he 
aloud, “I invented them myself.” Another time, at one of these toilet- 
visits, the young prince made use of the expletive, “I vow.” The 
princess, his mother, demanded ‘‘who he had heard speak in that 
manner ?”—“ Lewis,” replied the duke. ‘“ Lewis Jenkins shall be 
turned out of waiting, then,” said the princess Anne. “Oh, no, 
mamma,” said the child; ‘it was I myself did invent that word, now I 
think of it.’ Surrounded as the royal boy was with attendants, having 
a preceptor who was a clergyman, likewise a chaplain who called himself 
his own, he learned the first elements of the Christian religion by mere 
accident, as the world would deem it. Prayers, it is true, were read 
every day at eleven o’clock by his preceptor, Mr. Pratt, before he took 
his reading lesson; but to these the young duke positively refused 
attention. That no explanation had been given, satisfactory to his 
infant mind, is apparent by his docility when instructed by a person who 
was in earnest. 

Change of air had been recommended by Dr. Radcliffe, in the summer 
of 1695. Anne was offered a pleasant mansion, an adjunct formerly 
belonging to the queen’s manor-house opposite to Twickenham church, 
held. in crown lease from Catharine of Braganza by Mrs. Davis, an 
ancient gentlewoman of Charles I.’s court, who was more than eighty 
years of age. She was a devotee of the Anglican church, and lived an 
ascetic life on herbs and fruit. Simple as were her habits, she enjoyed a 
healthy and cheerful old age. All the fields and hedgerows of the 
estate, consisting of sixteen acres, she had caused to be planted with 
beautiful fruit-trees. The cherries were richly ripe when the princess 
came to Twickenham, and the hospitable owner gave the individuals of 
the princess’s household leave to gather as much fruit as they pleased, 
on the condition ‘‘ that they were not to break or spoil her trees.” The 
caution was not misplaced, for the young duke of Gloucester’s regiment 
of boys followed him to Twickenham ; but their exercises were confined 
to the ait or islet in the Thames, nearly opposite the church. When the 
princess had resided at this lady’s seat for a month, she told Sir 
Benjamin Bathurst to take a hundred guineas, and offer them to their 
aged hostess in payment for rent and for the trouble which she and her 
people had given, but the old lady positively declared she would receive 
nothing. Sir Benjamin, nevertheless, pressed the payment on her and 
put the guineas in her lap; but Mrs. Davis persisted in her refusal, 
avd rising up, let the gold she rejected roll to all corners of the room, 
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leaving the comptroller to gather it up as he might. The princess Anne 
_ was astonished at generosity she had been little accustomed to, declaring, 
“that although it would have been pleasure to have rewarded this loyal 
gentlewoman to the utmost of her power, yet they must abstain from 
the further tender of money, since her delicacy was hurt by it.”1 There 
certainly exists instinctive affection between children and aged persons 
- who are devoted to the practice of beneficent piety. Mrs. Davies and 
the little duke of Gloucester soon became confidential friends. Many 
younger and fairer faces were around him, all full of flattery and 
indulgence; yet, peradventure, the princely infant saw expression beam- 
ing from her wrinkled brow that was more attractive to his childish 
instinct. From the lips of this old recluse he learned the Lord’s Prayer, 
the Creed, the Ten Commandments, and several prayers of our liturgy 
perfectly satisfactory to his intelligence. The devout lady accompanied 
her tuition by explanation and instruction suitable to his infant mind, 
for he never omitted repeating the aspirations she had taught him, with 
great exactness, every night and morning,? although he still remained 
utterly obtuse to the prayers read by his preceptor. These facts are 
detailed by Lewis Jenkins, without the slightest perception of the touch- 
ing providence which led the young child to imbibe the knowledge of 
prayer from the lips of this benevolent recluse of the church of England. 
Such was her influence over the neglected mind of the wayward little 
prince, who had manifested active hatred to every semblance of the 
worship of God. ‘ 

The princess was, one Sunday, preparing to go to Twickenham church, 
when her little son came to her, and preferred a request to go to church 
with her, for the first time. When he received her permission, he ran 
to “my lady governess, Fitzharding, who was,” observes Lewis, “as 
Witty and pleasant a lady as any in England.” The duke of Gloucester 
told her that he was going to Twickenham church with his mamma. 
My lady Fitzharding asked him, ‘If, when there, he would say the 
Psalms ?” for he had made great resistance to this part of his religious 
exercises. “I will sing them,” replied the little prince. He became 
' henceforth somewhat observant and critical regarding the ecclesiastical 
establishment of the palace, and the tendency of his thoughts soon was 
apparent at his usual visits to his mother’s toilet. ‘ Mamma,” said he, 
“why have you two chaplains, and I but one?” ‘ Pray,” asked the 
princess Anne, by way of an answer, “what do you give your one 
chaplain ?” Now it is well known that this office in the royal household 
is merely titular. The little duke must have heard the fact, by his 
reply, though he was unconscious that it was a repartee. “Mamma,” 
said he, “I give him—his liberty.”® At which answer the princess 
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laughed heartily, and often repeated it as a good instance of royal 
patronage and benevolence to the church of England. 

When the household of the princess Anne left Twickenham, the duke 
of Gloucester was brought back to Campden-house, and here he found 
ail his small soldiers posted as sentinels on guard; they received him, tc 
his great pleasure, with presented arms and the honours of war. Their 
exercises were now occasionally transferred to “‘ Wormwood Common ;” 
perhaps Lewis means the place called Wormwood Scrubs, or Shrubs, 
Here the young prince was walking one morning for the air with “a 
pistol in his hand:” he fell down, and hurt his forehead against it. 
When he returned to Campden-house, the ladies were very full of pity 
regarding his hurt; he told them “ that a pistol had grazed his forehead, 
but that, as a soldier, he could not cry when wounded.” Again he was 
very earnest in his desire to be prince of Wales, but he was, as usual, 
“checked by his mother.” 

The princess, finding that her child about this time suffered with 
inflammation in the eyes, became alarmed lest he should be as much 
subject to this distressing complaint as she was, and her sister queen 
Mary. The idea grieved her so much, that she went in person to 
Bloomsbury, where lived old Dr. Richley, who was, in the language of 
our authority, ‘famous for bad eyes.” He gave the princess a little 
bottle, and directed the liquid therein to be applied to the eyelids with 
a camel’s hair brush. At that time the duke of Gloucester’s eyes were 
almost closed, so that he could not bear the light. He had been pre- 
scribed diet-drink, which he refused to take until his father, prince 
George of Denmark, had enforced obedience by another castigation; but 
when swallowed, “the diet-drink” did no good. The princess Anne, 
who had been harassed and vexed by these contentions, applied the 
nostrum of the oculist she had sought, which effected an immediate 
cure ; upon which her royal highness sent the Bloomsbury doctor a 
purse with fifty guineas, in token of gratitude 

The faithful Welsh usher of the young duke was anxious to acquire 
the elements of many sciences, for the purpose of imparting them to his 
young master; he gave him his first ideas of fencing, fortification, geo- 
metry, and mathematics. The child ran to his mother every day, to 
display his new acquisitions in her dressing-room; yet they brought 
neither thanks nor reward to the unfortunate Welshman, but reproofs 
for presumption from enemies on all sides, and advice from the princess 
“* to mind his own business.” Mr. Pratt, the tutor, considered his office 
was invaded, and ‘“‘ my lady governess” Fitzharding, was particularly 
enraged at the very idea of “the mathematics,” which she evidently 
took for some species of conjuration. The following scene and dialogue, 
ruefully related by the poor Welshman, is simple matter of fact, and 
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took place before Swift had dashed at the same incident. “ One day, 
the young duke of Gloucester pulled a paper out of my pocket,” says 
Lewis, ‘‘on which were some problems in geometry. He looked it over, 
and found some triangles. ‘ Lewis,’ said he, ‘ I can make these.,—‘ No 
question of that,’ I replied, not much attending to what he said.” It 
must have been this unlucky paper, carried off by the little prince to 
the toilet of the princess Anne, that excited the wrath of the fair Fitz- 
harding, who possibly mistook the geometrical figures for magic cha- 
racters. The same day, the lady Fitzharding having superintended the 
dinner of the young prince her charge, sailed out of the room, with 
Lewis Jenkins carrying her train: while they were proceeding thus 
_ down-stairs to the apartment of the princess, the courtly dame, turning 
her head over her shoulder, said disdainfully to the obsequious squire 
performing the office of train-bearer, ‘ Lewis, I find you pretend to give 
the duke notions of mathematics and stuff.”1 Poor Lewis, answered 
widely enough from this accusation, by.saying, meekly, “I only re- 
peated stories from history, to divert and assist the young duke in his 
plays.” Another angry askance over her shoulder was darted by the 
lady governess on the hapless bearer of her train. ‘‘ Pray,” asked she, 
“‘ where did you get your learning?” Such a question, it appears, was 
unanswerable; but the fair one’s wrath was somewhat appeased by her 
lord, who told her “ that Lewis Jenkins was a good youth, had read 
much, and did not mean any harm.” Lord Fitzharding, however, way 
commissioned by the princess Anne to hinder Lewis from teaching 
her son anything, “‘ because it would injure him when he was learn: 
ing fortification, geometry, and other sciences, according to the regulaa 
methods.” The princess had no sooner given this prohibition, than she 
saw her young son putting himself into fencing attitudes. “I thought 
Thad forbidden your people to fence with you,” observed her royal high- 
ness. “Oh, yes, mamma,” replied the child; “but I hope you will 
give them leave to defend themselves when I attack them.” The poor 
little prince, although delicate, was, when relieved from the pressure of 
actual pain, high-spirited and lively. Unlike his parents, he showed 
marked indifference to food. His nurse, Mrs. Wanley, was forced to sit 
by him at his meals, to remind him that it was needful to eat, and even 
- to feed him occasionally : he would turn from the food she presented, 
and pick up crumbs, eating them in preference to solid nourishment, 
His tutor, Pratt, passed through the room, and said, reprovingly, “ You 
pick crumbs as if you were achicken.” “I’m a chick o’ the game, 
though!” replied the child, ‘The tutor seems to have been an object of 


1 'The above was the original of Swift’s satirical lines— 
“ With their Novids and Plutarchs, and Homers and stuff: 
Now, madam, you'll think it a strange thing to say, 
But the sight of a book makes me sick to this day.” 
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the princely boy’s aversion, whose dislike to hear him read prayers 
amounted to antipathy. He used to beg Mrs. Wanley to have the 
prayers shortened, yet he was quite willing to repeat those. his old friend 
at Twickenham had taught him. The prohibitions which the princess 
Anne gave repeatedly to the historical narratives told by Lewis to her 
son, are attributed to the jealousy that Mr. Pratt manifested, because 
more than once in conversation, the young prince his pupil discussed 
with him incidents from ancient history, which the tutor was fully 
aware had not been acquired from himself. 

The princess Anne enjoyed during the summer, the dignity of first 
lady of England ; but the return of her brother-in-law, in October 1695, 
did not increase her happiness. His majesty’s arms were more suc- 
cessful than usual, but many symptoms betokened that the royal temper 
was not at ease. Namur had fallen into his possession, but no warrior 
was ever more ashamed of defeat than William was at the flood of con- 
gratulatory addresses on this victory, which were poured on him from 
every town in England. His gracious majesty distributed sarcasms 
on all sides by way of answers. ‘The princess Anne, considering her- 
self eminently successful in her condolences on the death of the 
queen, now penned her royal brother-in-law “ a compliment” on his 
conquest of Namur, which his majesty answered not. The mayor of 
Norwich brought him up condolences for the death of queen Mary, and 
congratulations for the taking of Namur, and presented them with a 
speech, which was rather smart and pithy for a civic address, saying, “I 
bring your majesty my hands full of joy and sorrow.”—“ Put both in 
one hand, master mayor,” interrupted the king, in a hoarse voice. ‘The 
by-standers stood aghast, unable to tell whether his majesty meant to 
sneer or joke at the condolence for his queen; but William was dis- 
gusted with Namur, which had cost him the lives of 12,000 men, and 
was, indeed, but a piece taken on the Flemish chessboard of war, where 
he and Louis XIV. had for many years amused themselves by playing 
away the blood, treasure, and commerce of Europe. Among other vic- 
tims of this dear-bought capture, was the deputy-governor of the Bank 
of England, Mr. Godfrey, who had visited the seat of war regarding 
money transactions from the Bank; a cannon ball killed him by his 
majesty’s side—an odd chance of war, which, taking the man of money, 
and leaving the man of battles, is said to have strengthened more than 
ever William III.’s belief in fatalism. However, on the death of the 
poor banker, he rather ungraciously asked, ‘ What business had he 
there’... . . Yet after this accident, if any one of his own household 
came out of curiosity to see the progress of the siege, he gave him a 
caning.” 


! True and Secret History, &c., from the ay, oO} his royal highness the duke of Sussex, 
P 250, vet ii. 
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The king paid a state visit to the princess Anne, or rather to her son, 
at Campden-house; the young duke received his majesty under arms, 
and saluted him with the pike, according to the mode then in vogue of 
paying military honours. King William, who was fond of children, 
seemed pleased, and began conversing with him by the question of, 
“Whether he had any horses yet ?”?—‘ Yes,” replied the little duke; 
‘*T have one live horse, and two dead ones.” The king laughed at him 
for keeping dead horses, in a manner which exceedingly ageravated the 
child; he then gave him the information, “that soldiers always buried 
their dead horses out of their sight.” The little duke had designated 
his wooden horses as dead ones, in contradistinction to the Shetland 
pony, “no bigger than a mastiff,” which carried him at his reviews. He 
took the words of king William in their literal sense, and insisted on 
burying his wooden horses out of his sight, directly the royal visit was 
concluded. ‘This he did with great ceremony, and even composed some 
lines as epitaph, which, though childish doggerel, contradict the asser- 
tion, gravely recorded in history as one of his juvenile virtues, “ that he 
showed a marked aversion to verses and poetry.”? 

Hostility was, soon after this visit, renewed, on the part of king Wil- 
liam, towards the princess Anne. William had permitted the appanage 
belonging to the heir-apparent of England to rest in abeyance while his 
queen was in existence, according to the hope her paity continued to 
express while she lived, that she might one day have a son. At her 
death, he recklessly made a present of it to Bentinck, and for ever, too! 
_ The princess Anne and the country viewed the measure much as the 
people of the present century would have done, if George IV. had given 
away the principality of Wales to one of his friends after the death of 
his daughter. Had lord Portland been put in as a mere locum tenens, 
the matter might have been endurable ; but in the intense ignorance, 
both of master and man, on the subject of British history, they boldly 
seized on this inalienable property. The discussion in the house of com- 
mons would have covered them with disgrace, if the speeches pronounced 
therein had been reported to the public as they are at present. But this 
was liberty which the revolutionists had not dreamed of granting; pil- 
lory, loss of ears, and the lash, were castigations distributed by them 
with great liberality among the diterati who reported aught of the say- 
ings and doings of either house of parliament. 

The speech, however, of a member of the principality, Price,? for 
Denbigh, became matter of history, for he edited his own oration on the 
enormity committed by the Dutch king, in his gift to his Dutch 
favourite of the appanage England expected one day to see possessed by 


1 Lewis Jenkins; British Museum. names; and as late as the days of Dr. John 

2 In the pamphlet the name of Priceisin- son, he reported the commons’ speeches in 
dicated thus P .. ce.—Life of William Ill, the Gentleman’s Magazine as those in tha 
printed 1705. Initials took the place of real parliament of Lilliput, 
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the son of her princess. When lord Portland endeavoured to obtain the 
revenues of this absurd grant, his demand was met by a petition against 
his possession from the country gentlemen of Denbigh, presented by 
Price, whose speech on the occasion presents an abstract of the immu 

nities of princes of Wales, as heirs to the English crown. ‘Give me 
patience and pardon,” said he, ‘‘ and I will lay before you the true facts 
upon the petition, of the manner of the grant, and what is granted. 
The great lordships of Denbigh, Bromfeld, and Yale have been for some 
centuries the revenues of the princes of Wales, where upwards of fifteen 
hundred tenants pay rents and other royal services. These lordships 
are four parts in five of the whole country, and thirty miles in extent: 
there are great and profitable wastes of several thousand acres, rich and 
valuable mines, besides other advantages which a mighty favourite might 
make. Such is the grant not only to lord Portland, but to his heirs for 
ever, only leaving a reservation of 6s. 8d. per annum to the king and 
his successors. When the parliaments in the reign of Charles II. passed 
the act concerning his fee-farm rents, they excepted the principality of 
Wales for the support of the future princes of Wales. ‘There is a great 
duty lies upon the freeholders of these lordships: on the creation of the 
prince of Wales they pay him 800/. for mizes—robes and apparel. If we 
are to pay these mizes to this noble lord, then he is guas¢ prince of Wales, 
for such duty was never paid to any other; but if it is to be paid to the 
prince of Wales and this noble lord too, then are the Welsh doubly charged. 
But I suppose that the grant of the revenues of the principality is the fore- 
runner of the honour too! The story goes, that we were brought to 
entertain the nominee of Edward I. by being recommended as one who 
knew not a word of the English tongue: how we were deceived is 
known. I suppose Bentinck, lord Portland, does not understand our 
language either; nor is it to be supposed he will come amongst us to 
learn it, nor shall we be fond of learning his.” The sturdy ancient 
Briton then quoted, with considerable aptness, various historical passages 
relative to the indignation the English people had always manifested 
against greedy foreign favourites of royalty, and concluded the most 
remarkable historical speech of his era with these reraarkable words: 
“Tt was part of the coronation-oath of our kings not to alienate the 
ancient patrimony of the crown without the consent of parliament. But 
now, when God shall please to send us a prince of Wales, he may have 
such a present of a crown made him as a pope did to king John, made 
by his father king of Ireland, surnamed Sans Terre, or Lackland; the 
pope gave him a crown of peacock’s feathers, in consideration of his 
poverty. I would have you consider we must, like patriots, stand by 
our country ; rejoicing that we have beat out of this kingdom popery 
and slavery, and now with as great joy entertain socinianism and 
poverty, yet do we see our rights given away, and our liberties will soon 
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follow. The remedies of our forefathers are well known.” William 
used all his influence for Bentinck, but the commons were inexorable, 
and resumed his shameless grant. Had the intentions of the hero of 
Nassau been carried out, the present hope of England would have received 
only an income of 6s. 8d. yearly from his fair principality of Wales. 

Since the death of queen Mary, William had become more gloomy 
and misanthropic than ever, and more addicted to drinking schnaps of 
Hollands gin in his solitary hours. These potations had not the effect 
of intoxicating his phlegmatic temperament, but made him very irritable, 
and in the succeeding mornings he was very apt to cane his inferior 
servants. ‘The Banqueting-house at Hampton-court was used by him 
as a drinking and smoking room, the orgies celebrated therein, when 
thus converted by William IIL. into a royal gin-temple, produced such 
remarkable irritation in his majesty’s temper, that few or none but his 
lowest foreign menials chose to cross his path on the succeeding morn- 
ings; for the persons on whom he was wont to inflict marks of his 
fractious humour were facetiously called in the royal household, ‘‘ king 
William’s knights of the cane” 1—a distinction by no means endurable 
to the proud Norman blood of the English aristocracy who held state 
offices in his household. And here those who are interested in the his- 
torical statistics of civilization may observe, that the example of this 
monarch’s manners made prevalent in Hngland, throughout the last 
century, every species of castigation with scourges and sticks, not only 
by parliamentary licence in the English armies professionally, but by all 
sorts of amateur performances, after the example of northern Europe. 
The cudgellings bestowed by czar Peter on all ranks and conditions of 
his loving Russians, without partiality or regard to age or sex, are 
matters of history. The canings of Frederic I. of Prussia (who was 
cousin-german of William III.) refreshed, not only his army and house- 
hold, but his sons, daughters, and friends. Frederic the Great, whose 
kindred to the hero of Nassau was manifested by resemblance in mind 
and person, did not forget, having been brought up under his father’s 
baton, to wield “the cane-sceptre of Prussia,” as a French wit has aptly 
called it, when he considered it peculiarly efficacious. 

In apprehension lest his kingly lease for life should be resumed, 
William recommenced his contemptuous treatment of the princess, On 
her state visit at his return from Holland, November, 1695, she had 


 .to wait two hours in his ante-chamber without the slightest distinction 


between her and the wives of the aldermen and deputies of the common- 
councilmen who attended his court receptions at Kensington-palace.? 
The princess was subject to similar insult every reception-day, during 
that winter at least, until the murmurs of the people reminding the 
king that her royal highness was the object of their warmest affections, 
? Life of his late majesty king William III, 2 Conduct of the duchess of Marlborough, 
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were re-echoud by those of his own English officials who had access to 
his person. Indeed, they were forced to convince him that he was 
showing more contempt to their princess than the nation at large would 
bear, and then his majesty found it necessary to alter his system. When 
the princess came for the future, lord Jersey, the lord chamberlain, was 
despatched to usher her in due form into the presence. Yet cause of 
complaint still existed, that no one was sent to receive her, when alight» _ 
ing, of higher rank than a court page. 


CHAPTER II. 


Anne was passing the Christmas recess with her husband and little son 
at Campden-house, Kensington, when they were surprised by a visit 
from king William, who was then residing at the adjacent palace. His 
majesty chose to make in person the gracious announcement that the 
princess and her household could take possession of the palace of St. 
James whensoever it pleased her; and that as, by the death of lord 
Strafford, a Garter was at his disposal, he intended to bestow it on his 
nephew! Burnet, bishop of Salisbury, chancellor of the Garter, came to 
announce to the princess that a chapter would be held January 6, 
1696, for the admission of Gloucester. 

The prince of Denmark took the child in state to Kensington-palace 
on the appointed day. William III. buckled on the Garter with his 
own hands, an office which is commonly performed by one of the knights- 
companions, at the mandate of the sovercign.? “ When the little duke 
came home to Campden-house, he was not,” says his faithful Welsh 
chronicler, “in the least puffed up with pride; neither did he give him- 
self any consequential airs on account of his star and garter, which 
were from henceforward to be worn daily by him. When he had rested 
himself a short time in his mother’s withdrawing-room, he went to his 
usual playing-place, the presence-chamber in Campden-house, where he 
found Harry Scull, one of his favourite boys, whose merit consisted in 
beating the drum with unusual noise and vigour. ‘Now, Harry,’ said 
the duke, ‘ your dream is out ; for Harry Scull had dutifully dreamed 
that he saw his young master adorned with a star and garter.” 2 

The marquis of Normandy (who was the same person as Sheffield earl 
of Mulgrave, the first lover of Anne) paid her a visit of congratulation on 
the installation of her son, He was himself one of the knights present. 
He told her “that the young child could not have conducted himself 
better, if he had been thirty-six instead of six years old.” The princess 
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must have recommended her son to the friendly attention of her former 
lover, since this is not the only instance recorded ‘of the warm interest 
taken by lord Normandy in the well-doing of this little prince, over 
whose education he watched with a solicitude that was not prompted by 
any regard to king William or the revolutionary government. At this 
period the princess had great hopes of seeing her child attain health and 
vigour. He was then six years of age and six months, he measured three 
feet eight inches and a half, he was fresh-coloured and lively, and as 
well-shaped as was consistent with the unusual size of his head and 
brain. 

The education of the duke of Gloucester had been desultory, but he 
could read well and write respectably for his age, and could practise the 
more difficult art of reading writing, which he chiefly derived from 
his Welsh attendant; nevertheless, the wrath of the prince’s governess, 
lady Fitzharding, on the memorable day of the train-bearing dialogue, 
and the jealousy of Mr. Pratt, the tutor, had extorted a positive prohibi- 
tion from the princess against any knowledge being imparted by the 
Welsh usher, as contraband and irregular: but, as the princess had ex- 
pressed formerly the utmost satisfaction that her son, when he was much 
younger, should be told by Lewis incidents from Plutarch and other his- 
torians, he was not a little astonished when her royal highness in person 
forbade him to relate to her son any historical narratives whatsoever. 
Perhaps the princess was alarmed lest her son should hear the names of 
her unfortunate father and brother; she might surmise that Lewis would 
overpass the prescribed bounds in the warmth of narration, when English 
history was discussed. Notwithstanding the intimidation under which 
Lewis laboured, the young duke of Gloucester was eager to extract from 
him all sorts of information, for the child possessed the early love of 
science for which the Stuarts were remarkable. When he found that 
dread of his mother’s anger restrained Lewis from giving him instruction, 
he craved for it under promise of secrecy. The child was puzzled to 
know why there are two round figures of the earth placed side by side on 
the map of the world. He showed Lewis Jenkins a map, and requested 
to know ‘‘if the earth consisted of two globes placed in that position ?” 
He applied to his friend for explanation, adding, ‘that if he would 
tell him nobody should know that he had done so.” It is a geographical 
enigma which has puzzled many an infant mind, nor did Lewis's definition 
make the matter much plainer. ‘‘I could not refrain,” says the faithful 
Welshman, “from telling him, that if he looked on one of these globes 
delineated on paper, he could see that only, and not the other at the 
same time; therefore geographers had divided the representation of the 
-yorld into two equal parts, and he saw in those parts the two hemi- 
spheres, which really formed one globe.”? 

1 Lewis Jenkins’ Life of the duke of Gloucester. 
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Anne, according to the gracious invitation of the king, took possession 
of St. James’s-palace early in the spring of 1696. For the first time she 
appeared to enjoy, with prospect of permanence, the fruits of her struggles 
against her father at the epoch of the revolution. The palace of her 
ancestors was now her residence; her rank was recognised by the king 
and his government, who dared no longer deprive her of her subsistence, 
as they did during the two years after her father’s deposition; but, on 
the contrary, she was the mistress of an ample and regular income. 
Above all, the princess had reason to hope that her only surviving child 
would grow up, and add security to her final succession to the crowns of 
his ancestors, which would, in due time, be transmitted to him. Over 
this bright aspect of her fortunes a few specks appeared ; they arose from 
reports that king William meant to bring home a high-Dutch bride 
when he returned from his summer campaign, and that he intended, in 
consequence, to contest the clause in the settlement of the succession, by 
bringing a bill into parliament for making Anne’s children give place 
to his possible issue by a second marriage. 

While the princess Anne and her husband were enjoying all the 
homage and pleasures of their fully-attended courts at St. James’s- 
palace, their son remained at Campden-house, where some attention 
was now thought fit to be paid to his religious education. On Sunday 
evenings the princess ordered that her son and the boys of his small 
regiment were to attend Mr. Pratt, the tutor. The young duke of 
Gloucester was, on these occasions, exalted on a chair above the rest 
of the catechumens, with a desk before him; his boys were ranged on 
benches below: those of them who answered to the satisfaction of the 
tutor were rewarded with a new shilling, which promoted worship, 
at least that of Mammon. “ At one of these lectures in my hearing,” 
says Lewis Jenkins, who was then in waiting, “Mr. Pratt put the fol- 
lowing question to the young duke: ‘How can you, being born a 
prince, keep yourself from the pomps and vanities of this world?’ 
The princely catechumen answered, ‘I will keep God’s commandments, 
and do all I can to walk in his ways,’ ”? 

The regal fortress of Windsor was appointed for Anne’s summer abode. 
The royal residences were thus shared between the princess and her 
brother-in-law. The king retained exclusive possession of Kensington- 
palace and Hampton-court ; he had no palace in the metropolis, although 
his despatches retained the official date of Whitehall, some portion of 
which still remained on the site of Downing-street, and about the Cock- 
pit. St. James’s-palace and Windsor-castle were allotted to the princess 
Anne and her son, and were certainly the best portion among the royai 
dwellings. Canonbury-palace, at Islington, and Hammersmith, with 
Somerset-house, were the appanages of the absent queen-dowager, 
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Catharine of Braganza. They all fell to decay while in her occupation, 
or rather in that of her officials, aud were disused as palatial residences 
ever after. Marylebone-palace was still in existence, and its demesnes, 
park, and gardens (now Regent’s-park) were public rromenades and 
places of amusement. 

The young duke of Gloucester had never beheld Windsor-castle. On 
his arrival, his mother ordered nim to be led to his own suite of apartments, 
where he looked about him, but complained that Ais presence-chamber 
was not large enough to exercise his soldiers in. It seems that the 
presence-chamber at Campden-house, which was entire lately, with its 
carved oak-panelling, was larger than the third or fourth rate suites of the 
regal fortress. The housekeeper of the castle, Mrs. Randee, attended the 
young duke, to show him the royal apartments in the castle, and give 
him the description of the pictures. He was pleased with the “historical 
picture of the Triumph in St. George’s-hall,” and affirmed that this noble 
apartment was fit to fight his battles in. The next day the princess 
sent to Eton school for four boys, to be her son’s companions: young 
lord Churchill, the only son of her favourites, lord and lady Marlborough, 
was one; he was a few years older than the young prince, and was mild 
and good-natured, with very pleasing manners. The other Eton scholars 
were two Bathursts and Peter Boscawen. The young duke, when these 
playfellows arrived, eagerly proposed that a battle should forthwith be 
fought in St. George’s-hall, and sent for his collection of small pikes, 
muskets, and swords. The music-gallery and its stairs were to represent 
a castle, which he meant to besiege and take. Mrs. Atkinson and Lewis 
Jenkins were in waiting, and both were expected to take part in the fray. 
They begged young Boscawen to be “ the enemy,” as he was a very discreet 
youth, and would take care not to hurt the duke with the pikes and 
other warlike implements. Peter Bathurst was not quite so considerate 
for the sheath having slipped off his sword, he gave the duke of Glou- 
cester a wound in the neck with it that bled. The child said nothing of 
the accident in the heat of the onslaught, and when Lewis stopped the 
battle to inquire whether the duke was hurt, he replied, ‘‘ No,” and con- 
tinued to pursue the enemy up the stairs into their garrison, leaving the 
floor of St. George’s-hall strewed with make-believe dying and dead. 
When all was over, he asked, “‘ma’m Atkinson,” if she had a surgeon 
at hand. “Oh, yes, sir,” said she, as usual, for the dead were revived 
in the young prince’s sham-fights by blowing wind into them with a 
pair of bellows. “Pray make no jest of it,” said the young duke, “ sor 
Peter Bathurst has really wounded me in the battle.’ There was 
no serious hurt inflicted by young Bathurst, but sufficient to have made 
a less high-spirited child of seven years old stop the whole sport. Tha 
young duke was taken in the afternoon to see the Round-tower ; but he 
_ was not satisfied with it, because it had neither parapet nor bastion. 
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Sir Fleetwood Shepherd, the ranger of Windsor-park, gave his little 
highness a buck, to kill as he pleased ; he would have had the animal 
hunted, but those about him forbade it, and the deer-slaughter became 
like murder, and a very disgusting scene it was for the tender boy to 
witness. The poor deer had no “ fair-play,” for he was disabled and 
wounded before being turned out by the keeper; the duke followed the 
chase in his coach, and young Boscawen, mounted on horseback, 
managed to direct the bleeding deer and the hunt to the coach, and cut 
the poor animal’s throat in the young duke’s presence, that he might 
have “say” on the first sight of the death of a buck. Mr. Masham,} 
his page, dipped his hand in the blood, and coming sideways, besmeared 
the duke of Gloucester’s face all over. At first he was startled, but on 
the explanation that such was the usual custom at first seeing a deer 
slain, “he besmeared me,” says his usher, Lewis Jenkins, “and after- 
wards all his boys.” Then, in high triumph, he desired the whole 
hunting-party to take the way home under the windows of his mother’s 
apartments, and greeted her with the halloo of the chase: he was very 
anxious to give the “say” to those of her ladies who had not seen deer 
slaughter, ‘They did not approve of such painting of their faces. The 
princess advised him to send presents of his venison, which he did, byt 
unfortunately, forgot his governess, lady Fitzharding, who did not bear 
the slight without lively remonstrance, 

The princess Anne having recovered the use of her limbs in the 
Windsor air, usually walked in the park with her husband, and the little 
prince her son, before the child went to his tutor for his reading and other 
lessons. On one of these occasions, the boy alarmed her by insisting 
on rolling down the slope of the dry ditch of one of the castle fortifica- 
tions, declaring that when he was engaged in battles and sieges, he 
must use himself to descend such places. His father, pringe George, 
prevented the exploit in consideration of the alarm of the princess, but 
permitted the child to divert ‘himself by the performance of this 
gymnastic next day.2_ Two anniversary festivals awaited the princess, 
her husband and child, which were to be cclebrated at Windsor-castle 
that year, with splendour that had never attended them on any previous 
occasion. ‘The duke of Gloucester’s birthday, July 24, was fixed 
for a chapter of the knights of the Garter to be held in St. George’s- 
hall for the admission of the young duke at their feast and pro- 
cession. Four days afterwards occurred the thirteenth anniversary 
of the wedding-day of “Anne of York,” and “George of Denmark,” 
which was likewise the name-day of the princess, the day of St. Anne: 
it was to be kept as high holiday at royal Windsor, from which the 
princess had been banished for years. She was present at the feast in St. 


1 The name of this person, after his marriage with Abigail Hill, the cousin-german of the 
duchess of Marlborough, took its nJac ) in historv. 2 Lewis Jenkins. 
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George’s-hall on her son’s birthday, and saw him walk in procession 
with the elder knights in his plumes and robes, from St. George’s-chapel 
to the hall, where the tables were spread for a grand banquet, which the 
king had ordered to be provided at his expense for the princess and her 
company.) The juvenile knight of the Garter comported himself during 
_ the whole ceremonial of installation in his proper place in the chapel, at 
the service, and the procession, with exemplary gravity and dignity. 
Eis noble knights-companions were, his own father, with the dukes of 
_ Norfolk, Northumberland, Southampton, Shrewsbury, and Devonshire, 
and the earls of Dorset and Rochester. All the knights of the Garter , 
dined in their robes and full costume, and the little duke cf Gloucester 
sat down among them; but after the child had been at table a little 
while, and slightly partaken of the feast, he begged leave to be excused 
for retiring. His anxious mother then ordered him to lie down for 
repose, and when he had rested from his fatigues for two or three hours, 
she took him out for the air in her carriage. In the evening the princess 
received and entertained the nobility, many of whom came from a great 
distance to the magnificent ball she gave at the castle. The town of 
Windsor was illuminated, bells rang from all the adjacent steeples, and 
the country round blazed with bonfires. There were fireworks on 
Windsor-terrace, in which the young duke of Gloucester particularly 
delighted ; and the part of the entertainment witnessed by him concluded 
with a new ode written in celebration of his birthday, and sung to 
music. : 

On the anniversary of her wedding-day, Anne found her son very 
lively and full of spirits, superintending the firing of his little cannon in 
her honour. He had four pieces, which had been made for him in the 
lifetime of his aunt, queen Mary ; one of these was defective, one had 
burst, the loss of which he had lamented to king William, who promised 
him a new one—a promise which he never performed. Of course the 
king totally forgot the promise—of course the child did not. At 
Windsor, however, there was found a beautiful little model cannon, 
which had been made by prince Rupert; of this the young duke of 
Gloucester took possession, with infinite satisfaction. The princess was 
saluted by the discharge of these toy cannons when she entered the 
room; but as her son indulged her with three rounds, her maternal 
fears were greatly awakened by seeing so much gunpowder at his 
command, and she privately determined that the case should be altered 
for the future. When the firing was over, the young duke addressed 
his father and mother, saying, ‘‘ Papa, I wish you and mamma ‘unity, 
peace and concord,’ not for a time, but for ever.” The princely pair 
were delighted with the vivacity and intelligence of their darling, and 
looked forward to the future with livelier hope than ever. 

1 Lewis Jenkins, 
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“You made a fine compliment to their royal highnesses to-day, 
sir,” observed Lewis Jenkins, who was in waiting in his apartment. 
“Lewis,” replied the child, “it was no compliment; it was sincere.” 
—“He now,” adds the usher, “though he had but completed his 
seventh year, began to be more wary in what he said, and would 
not talk and chatter just what came into his head, but now and 
then would utter shrewd expressions, with some archness.” The great 
satisfaction that the princess Anne enjoyed at this time, both as the © 
recognised heiress-apparent of the British islands, and the mother of a 
vhild who began to be looked on with hope by all parties in the realm 
excepting the Roman catholics, suffered some counterbalance by the 
revival of reports that William III. was actually betrothed to a princess of 
Cleves.! Peace, the peace of Ryswick, actually was ratified, but no bride 
arrived. Perhaps English queenships were not popular at Cleves. 
This pacification has been already discussed; it was little more than a 
breathing time, while taxable people in England and France gathered 
together more money, and a few hundred thousand boys in either 
country reached the sage age of sixteen, when their blood was destined 
to enrich the fertile fields of Flanders—the fighting grounds of the 
regimental sovereigns. ‘The princess, with her spouse and son, left 
Windsor for Campden-house in October. They received an early visit 
there from king William within a few days of his arrival from Flanders. 
Simultaneously with the new year of 1697, the public attention was 
engaged with the attainder of Sir John Fenwick, for a plot against the 
life of his majesty, who was determined to take this determined Jacobite’s 
life, on account of old grudges, which first arose when that gentleman 
served in Holland with the English troops, furnished by Charles II. and 
James II. to keep him in the station of hereditary stadtholder. Above 
all, on account of the bitter tirade he addressed to queen Mary in the 
park, when she fled from the fire at Whitehall.2 When the prisoner 
ascertained that he was condemned by attainder, and that despite of the 
law established by the Bill of Rights at the revolution, without the 
requisite two witnesses for an act of overt-treason, he forthwith unfolded 
such evidence of the correspondence of the nobility (including most of 
William’s ministers) with James II., that, if half of them had been 
impeached, there would have been scarcely enough unconcerned in the 
treason to have “‘hanged or beheaded the rest.” Marlborough was 
particularly aimed at, nor can there exist the slightest doubt that the 
princess Anne’s former communications with her father formed prominer¢ 
points of the Fenwick confessions. Of these it has already been shown, 
that king William had had in the lifetime of his late consort as full 
proof as could ever be afforded him by Fenwick; yet he very coolly 
continued to trust to the tender regard which the princess and her 

* Coxe’s Shrewsbury Correspondence, 2 Sampson’s Diary, MS., Britiso Museum, 
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favourites had for their own interests in the reversionary advancement 
of the duke of Gloucester, to keep them, for the time to come, patriotic 
supporters of the Glorious Revolution, when the course of events rendered 
the future prospect of the succession of Anne and her son inevitable, if 
they survived the incumbent on the throne.! 


A boy’s court-periwig. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE public attention was diverted from the illegal execution of Sir John 
Fenwick and all his mal-a-propos revelations, by the unwonted festivity 
which marked the birthday of the princess Anne, when her son, the 
heir by parliament, was to be introduced to the court with the utmost 
magnificence.? It may be remembered, that king William had presented 
the princess with the jewels of the late queen, her sister. Anne, who 
was always remarkable for her moderation regarding these sparkling 
baubles, did not choose to adorn her own person with them, but lavished 
the whole on that of her boy. The wisdom might be questioned of 
exciting in the young prince any taste for finery. Howsoever, her royal 
highness amused herself by ordering and devising for her young son a 
most marvellous suit of clothes to appear in at court on her birthday 
The coat was azure-blue velvet, then the colour of the mantle of the 
Garter. All the button-holes of this garment were encrusted with 
diamonds, and the buttons were composed of great brilliants. The king 
himself had given his aid towards the magnificence of this grand 
costume. His majesty had, in honour of the princely boy’s installation 
as knight of the Garter, presented him with a jewel of St. George on 
horseback, the order for which, to the royal jeweller, amounted to 800. 
Thus ornamented, and equipped withal in a flowing white periwig, the 
prince of seven summers made his bow in his mother’s circle at 
St. James’s, to congratulate her on her birthday, and receive himself the 
adorations of the sparkling crowd of peers and beauties who flocked to 
her royal highness’s drawing-room.* In such costume the young duke 
is depicted by Kneller, at Hampton-court. Notwithstanding the owlish 
periwig with which his little highness is oppressed, he is really pretty : 


\ Sir Jolin Fenwick’s revelations were in the 
commons voted false and malicious,and himself 
beheaded on Tower-hill, January 23, 1697. 
King William took possession of all the per- 
sonal effects of Sir John Fenwick; among 
others, in evil hour for himself, of a remark- 
able sorrel shooting-pony, which creature was 
connected with his future history. Twelve 
yentlemen were executed, at different times 
the same year, for having plotted to waylay 
William LLL, and kill him in the midst of his 


guards on his return from hunting at Hamp- 
ton. A sufficient number of victims for ex- 
piating an abortive plot to prevent, one would 
think, very loud laudation on William 111.’s 
clemency. 

2 Gazette Feb, 1697. 

3 George 1, changed it to a darker shade, 
that his knights of the Garter might not be 
confounded with those nominated by the 
titular king at St. Germains. 

4 Lewis Jenkins. 
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his complexion is of pearly fairness, his eyes very blue, with that touen- 
ing expression of reflectiveness which often pertains to those destined to 
an early grave. The features of the heir of the princess Anne were like 
those of her Stuart ancestors: he as nearly resembled his unfortunate 
uncle and rival, the exiled prince of Wales, as if he had been his brother, 
excepting that he had the blonde Danish complexion. 

The ladies and courtiers of the princess Anne had scarcely finished 
admiring the splendid dress of her idolized boy, when king William 
arrived to offer his congratulations on her birth-night. Then the young 
duke of Gloucester was led by his proud mother to claim the attention 
of majesty. It does not seem that the king exactly approved of the 
display of jewels on the person of the child, for he said to him, with 
sarcastic abruptness, “ You are very fine.”—“ All the finer for you, sir,” 
was the undignified reply of the princess, alluding to the present of 
the George that she had received from the king, and the donation of 
queen Mary’s jewels herself, of the value of 40,000/., with which the 
child stood loaded before them. The princess then urged the duke of 
Gloucester to return thanks to his majesty: but the boy, albeit so fluent 
on all other occasions, contented himself by making a low bow to the 
king, nor could his mother prevail on him to speak; “which,” adds 
Lewis Jenkins,} “he probably would have done if left to himself, with- 
out being prompted to it.” It is more probable that the young prince had 
been disconcerted by the sharp tone of the king’s above-quoted remark, 
and instinctively felt that the least said on the subject was the best. 
The unusual attentions of the crowned diplomatist, in making visits 
to his “sister Anne” when the etiquette of birthdays and wedding-days 
demanded them, were after all, but the fair seeming of the politician ; 
just at this time the royal spleen and gas rose so irrepressibly against 
her, that he could not help expressing to his confidant and chamberlain 
(the brother of his mistress, Elizabeth Villiers) how much he detested 
his sister-in-law, adding, “that if he had married the princess Anne, he 
should have been the most miserable man on earth.”? Villiers reported 
this agreeable remark to lord Dartmouth: the king meant that it should 
meet the ear of Anne through his chamberlain’s other sister, lady Fitz- 
harding. 

The princess passed the autumn at Tunbridge Wells, to which salu- 
brious place she was accompanied by her son. Here the young duke, 
under the care of his clerical tutor, Pratt, studied fortification with great 
assiduity. ‘The tutor had been given a doctor of divinity’s degree at 
Oxford, wholly and solely, observes Lewis Jenkins, by the favour and 
influence of the princess Anne, for the advancement was not due 
to his learning. Indeed, the employment of the duke of Gloucester’s 
tutor at Tunbridge did not savour much of matters divine ; for, by the 

1 Lewis Jenkins, 2 Lord Dartmouth’s Notes ty Burnet. 
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leave of the princess, this “divine ” made “a pentagon,” with all the out- 
works according to the rules of fortification, in a wood near the Wells, for 
his princely pupil’s improvement ; ‘‘ which answered so well,” adds Lewis 
Jenkins, ‘‘as to gain Dr. Pratt much credit, by doing, in fact, what did 
not properly belong to his cloth or his office.” The princess and her son 
reinoved from Tunbridge to Windsor-castle till the king’s return to 
England ; at the same time Lewis Jenkins, in high dudgeon at the 
aforesaid pentagon made in the wood at Tunbridge Wells by the bellicose 
clergyman, Dr. Pratt, and, ‘from some such like discouragements,” re- 
signed his appointment in the service of the princess. The place of his 
- Tetreat was rather a suspicious one; he went to Rouen, the very head- 
quarters of the English Jacobites. He went, according to his own account, 
into trade there with a French merchant, ‘‘as it were,” he pursues, “to 
begin the world again, having stronger inclinations for business than for a 
court life, which I could not leave without some regret, as I had the 
highest respect for the prince that J had the honour to serve, as well 
as friendship for some persons about the court of the princess, of which 
I took my final leave.” Thus did the quaint and simple-minded nar- 
rator of domestic events in the royal family withdraw himself from his 
post, and at the same time shut out the view afforded to his readers of 
the palace-life of the princess and her son. Assuredly, the tuition of 
the young prince was in its outset conducted somewhat by the rules of 
contradiction. The doctor of divinity provided by her royal highness 
to inculcate devotional precepts, was only successful in imparting to 
him, not things divine, but matters militant. An old lady whose con- 
cern with the princess was only to let her a house, instructed her child 
in all he practically knew of religion, while his doorkeeper gave him 
notions of “history, mathematics and stuff,’ according to the erudite 
classification of his governess; to which may be added, that from his 
mother’s chairmen and his father’s coachmen he imbibed the vuigar 
tongue, and they taught him, withal, to box. Such was the under- 
current of affairs, while on the surface other statements have passed 
down the stream of history, as illustrative of the young duke’s propen- 
sities and praiseworthy predilections to battle and sieges, his aversion 
to poetry and all the fine arts were lauded by right reverend histo- 
riuns! with as much unction, as if sovereigns and their heirs, apparent 
or presumptive, were sent into the world for the sole purpose of slaugh- 
tering the human species. It was the intention of the flatterers of 
William III. to make out that his successor would prove the very 
mirror and model of himself, and that the young duke of Gloucester 
would surpass that monarch in his hatred to poetry, music, painting, 
and dancing. ‘The evidence of the child’s dislike to the latter had no 
better foundation than the trifling fact, that when the princess Anne 
t Jn White Kennet, bishop of Peterborough’s Complete History; likewtsa RBurnet’s Own Time, 
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found him a little recovered from the woful affliction in his head, which. 
caused unsteadiness to his footsteps, she ordered him to be taught 
regularly to walk and dance, and appointed for this purpose Mr. Gorey, 


designated as “an old rich dancing-master,” who had instructed her | 


royal highness in her childhood ; but with this aged dancing-master her 
little son fell out, and bestowed on him the epithet of “old dog,” 


because he strained his limbs in some gymnastic or other. As for the 
dislike of the young duke to poetry, it is utterly contrary to truth, for 
he frequently endeavoured to make rhymes." 

While the princess Anne remained at Windsor in 1697, the marquis 
of Normanby? paid her another visit. It seems that, on account of his 
learning, accomplishments, and literary acquirements, he had been de- 
puted by the junta of nine to examine into the mind and capacity of 
her son. The result was, that the marquis pronounced “ the young 
duke of Gloucester capable of learning anything.” From this time it 
was considered requisite that the princely boy should be taken out of the 
nands of his mother’s ladies. The delicacy of his health and constitution, 
and the extreme anxiety of his mother lest she should not be able to rear 
nim, had caused the child to remain a nursling, cherished by female 
tenderness, until after his eighth birthday—a year longer than any of 
his line had ever been. Even the princess herself now became desirous 
that his regular tuition should commence. 

In one of the visits of the princess to London the same autumn, she 
went with her husband to view the rising glories of the cathedral o! 
St. Paul’s, then approaching its completion. ‘They expressed them- 
selves extremely pleased with that noble building, and gave money very 
liberally to the workmen.” ‘There was another person to whom their 
liberality ought to have been extended, even to the venerable architect 
of this glorious masterpiece, Sir Christopher Wren, who had been de- 
vrived by William of his modest stipend of 2007. per annum, under 
pretence that he had not finished the cathedral! Strange to say, the 
venerable sage lived to finish the mighty structure, and reclaimed the 
niggard bounty of his country in his ninety-second year. 

The education of the duke of Gloucester became now a matter of great 
anxiety to his mother, and the whole of the spring of 1698 was spent 
in agitating expectations concerning it. The result of events proves 
that the princess Anne was ready to submit to any pecuniary loss rather 
than to have her child torn from her home and heart. The parliament 
had voted the magnificent sum of 50,000/. per annum for the expenses 
o! the education and establishment of the duke of Gloucester, but the 
king appears to have been given unlimited power in the disposal of the 
boy. 

Anne felt that the king had much in his power to annoy her, if he 

1 Lewis Jenkins 2 Her former lover, Sheffield earl of Mulgrave, 
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took from her maternal care this delicate and sickly child, whom she 
had reared with extreme difficulty. William III. was only sedulous 
on two points: the first was, how little of the 50,0002. per annum 
allowed by the nation for the use of the duke of Gloucester need be 
paid for his education and establishment ; the other was, that the boy 
should have no other preceptor than Dr. Burnet, bishop of Salisbury 
This last was a bitter sorrow to Anne, who had the lowest opinion 
of that person’s disposition; she earnestly entreated the king, and 
prince George of Denmark joined in the petition, that the instruction 
of her child might be consigned to Dr. Hooper, dean of Canterbury.! 
The readers of the life of Mary Il. are fully aware, that in what- 
soever esteem Dr. Hooper might have been held by such sons of the 
church of England as archbishops Sheldon and Sancroft, Isaac Barrow, 
or Sherlock, or Ken, he was not quite so much beloved by the Dutch 
king. In truth, Dr. Hooper, like Dr. Ken, had shut up doors with 
him when only prince of Orange, and had acquired no respect for his 
character. 

The princess Anne could not endure patiently the appointment of 
bishop Burnet as her son’s preceptor. Her royal highness was heard to 
complain, “ that she considered such appointment as the greatest hard- 
ship ever put upon her by the king, who well knew how she disliked 
Burnet, and that she was sure that the king made choice of him for 
that very reason.” Burnet was himself conscious of the aversion of 
the princess, but the king insisted upon the measure.? The bishop was 
exceedingly out of humour at this time, “having been disappointed of 
the great see of Winchester,” says lord Dartmouth, “which prefer- 
ment the king had put at the disposal vf one of the lords of the treae 
sury.” 3 

The phraseology of the bishop when mentioning his appointment is 
remarkable, as the most extraordinary specimen of egotism in our lan- 
guage :3 “J was named by the king to be the duke of Gloucester’s pre 
ceptor. J used all possible endeavours to excuse myself. J had hithertc 
no share in the prince’s favour or confidence. J had also become very 
uneasy at many things in the king’s conduct. J considered him as a 
glorious instrument raised up by God, who had done great things by 
him. J had also such obligations to him, that J had resolved, on public 
as well as on private accounts, never to engage in any opposition to him ; 
yet I could not help thinking he might have carried matters further 
than he did, and that he was giving his enemies handles to weaken his 
government. J had tried, but with little success, to use all due freedom 
~yith him ; he did not love to be found fault with, and either discouraged 


1 Hooper MS., printed in the Appendix to 2 Lord Dartmouth’s Notes to Burnet’s Hi» 
Trevor’s William II1.; likewise the Life of tory of his Own Time, vol. iv. p. 376. 
that king, printed 1705, and Biog, Britannica, 3 Ibid. 
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me with silence, or answered in such general expressions that they sig- 
nified little.’ Lord Dartmouth, his contemporary, illustrates this passage 
by observing, that the king “ had complained of bishop Burnet breaking 
in upon him, whether he would or no, and asking him questions that he 
did not know how to answer without trusting him more than he was 
willing to do, having a very bad opinion of his retentive faculties.” ? 
The bishop describes how his office of preceptor was finally arranged. 
“The young duke of Gloucester was to live at Windsor, because it was in 
the diocese of Salisbury ; and the bishop was allowed ten weeks in the 
princely pupil’s vacations, to attend to the rest of his episcopal duties.” 
He affirms, that all his endeavours to decline this advancement were 
unavailing, for the king said, “he could only trust that care to him.” 
It is certain that no other prelate was bound to identify himself so 
thoroughly with the revolutionary government as Burnet, and that, as 
his fortune and station wholly depended on its stability, king William 
was as certain that Burnet would bring up the boy in as utter hatred to 
his grandfather James IJ., as the regent Murray was, when he placed 
Buchanan as tutor, that he would inculcate in the infant mind of king 
James every foul stigma against his mother, Mary queen of Scots. The 
motives of each appointment were similar. 

It has been shown that the king had appropriated to his own use an 
enormous share of the 50,0001. per annum added by parliament to the 
civil list for the purpose of the education of the duke of Gloucester, 
He had, indeed, retained the whole since the peace of Ryswick.? Nor 
could any entreaties of the princess induce his majesty to allow more 
than 15,000/.,3 little above a quarter of the sum he received for the 
establishment of the heir to the British empire. From this fragment 
the princess solicited that a small part might be advanced, that she 
might purchase plate and furniture, needful for the extension of her son’s 
establishment. But William III., whose character never appears less 
attractive than when he is seen in history in the act of grasping some 
ill gotten peit or omer, positively refused to advance her a doit ;4 yet the 
princess Anne was prepared to submit to all losses, so that her boy was 
not withdrawn from her personal society : besides, to smooth the other 
hardships, the earl of Marlborough was appointed his chief governor. At 
the first view, this measure may appear rather extraordinary, when the 
indignities are remembered which had been heaped on the princess Anne 
only for her private regard for Marlborough and his wife; but king 
William’s antipathy to Marlborough had become modified since the 
death of queen Mary. Most of the real kingly functions were executed 


1 Lord Dartmouth’s Notes to Burnet’s His- dowry of James IL.’s queen, the other moiety 
tory of his Own Time, vol. iv. p. 376. for the education of the duke of Gloucester, 

2 The addition voted by parliament was 5 Conduct of the Duchess of Marlborough, 
100,0001., half of which the English parlia- 4 Ibid. 
ment had allotted for the payment of thu 
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by the junta of the oligarchy, resembling the Venetian Council of Ten: 
@ majority of these persons were Marlborough’s old colleagues, who had 
aided him in effecting the revolution. The junta treated with him ag 
a power who had, among other advantages, possession of the mind and 
‘ will of the princess Anne, the heiress of the crown. If king William 
could draw from the English house of commons sufficient supplies, he 
cared little how the English junta arranged for the future. He had been 
heard to say, ‘‘ Let all remain according to my wish now, and those 
may have the crown whocan catch it when I am gone.” A cynic might 
have laughed, and doubtless many did, at the utter absence of all appre- 
hension by king William and the junta, that Marlborough and the prin- 
cess Anne would act on their avowed contrition, toking James. On the 
contrary, William calculated to a nicety that Marlborough would re- 
nounce and betray the distant lineal heir, and cleave to the rival 
duke of Gloucester, over whose mind an empire would have been esta- 
blished, commenced in early youth. Such was the secret spring of a mea- 
sure which seems, at the first view, extremely inconsistent with the 
previous occurrences in the lives of both the royal sisters Mary and Anne. 
So the earl of Marlborough was permitted by king William to attend his 
levee, June 19 ,1698, and kiss his hand,! on his appointment as governor 
to the duke of Gloucester. The king, who was certainly no composer of 
compliments in general, is said to have addressed to the object of his 
former contempt the following fine eulogy on this occasion: ‘‘ My lord, 
make the duke of Gloucester like yourself, and I desire no more.”? King 
William likewise nominated the new governor one of the junta of nine, 
called by the people ‘‘ the nine kings,” and by the parliament “the nine 
lords-justices.” 

William III. did not leave England for the delights of his Loo palace 
that year until July 20; neither was the establishment for the young 
duke of Gloucester’s household and education settled even then, since 
lady Marlborough expressly says “‘ that the king took with him a list of 
the young duke’s intended officials, which he had, in an access of 
‘unwonted graciousness, told the princess Anne to draw out for his 
approval.” These are the words of Sarah of Marlborough: she had 
every reason to know the truth, with all its minutie, if she chose to 
relate it accurately, and in this instance her narrative is corroborated by 
other contemporaries. ‘The king,” she says, “influenced by lord 
Sunderland, sent the princess word, ‘That though he intended to put in 
all the preceptors, he would leave it to her to choose the rest of the 
servants, except one, which was to be Mr. Sayers.’ The princess 

1 Macpherson’s History of Great Britain. 3 It will be remembered, in the Life of 

2 Coxe, and all the biographers of the duke queen Mary, that she was, in her noted visit 
of Marlborough, repeat this speech. Had it to Canterbury in 1693, escorted by a vice 


ever been uttered, the duchess would never chamberlain, quoted as Mr. Sayers. 
have omitted it in her Conduct. 
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received this message with extreme pleasure, for it was more humane 
than aught that she had been used to. She immediately set herself to 
provide proper persons of the most consideration for the several places, 
Mr. Boscayen! and the son of Mr. secretary Vernon were chosen by her 
royal highness to be the grooms of her son’s bedchamber, and the sons of 
the earls of Bridgewater and Berkeley were to be his pages of honour 
Meantime, king William was in no hurry to finish the affair of the duke 
of Gloucester’s establishment. He let lord Marlborough know ‘that he 
would send a list from abroad of the servants he chose to have in the 
young duke’s family ;? but he regarded not in the least the message he 
had previously sent to the princess. It was then represented to his 
majesty, ‘that the princess, upon the credit of his first gracious message, 
had engaged her promise to several }ersons ; and it was to be hoped his 
majesty would not give her mortification at a time when any trouble of 
mind might do her great prejudice, as she soon expected the birth of 
another child.’ ”? 

The intelligence that his sister Anne was in the hopeful situation | 
which might strengthen the protestant interest, far from obtaining for 
her the slightest indulgence, appeared to aggravate the acerbity of the 
royal temper; instead of sending the complimentary congratulations 
customary on such occasions, his majesty angrily exclaimed,—‘‘ Anne 
shall not be queen before her time, and I will make the list of what 
servants her son shall have !’—“ The king remained so peremptory,” 
continues the Marlborough, “that all my husband could do was, to 
get young Keppel to try to bring him to reason.”° The favourite 
took possession of the list drawn up by the princess, and promised that 
she should receive from Holland a more satisfactory account of the 
appointments. He exerted himself so zealously in the cause of the 
princess, that her own list was returned to her with but few alterations. 
The king made lord Raby’s brother an equerry, and appointed to be 
“ centlemen waiters” two or three persons who had served queen Mary 
II. in like stations, and had pensions on that account ; “‘ but,” adds lady 
Marlborough,‘ “it was to make savings in regard to such pensions, that 
king William did so ungentlemanlike a thing as to force the princess to 
fail in such engagements,” The king had evidently, on second thoughts, 
repented him of the leave he had given the princess Anne to choose the 
attendants of her son, and thought that he could save all the pensions 
he most unwillingly had to pay to his late queen’s servants, by giving 
them full pay in the service of the duke of Gloucester, and thus he 
should be able to “cut off another cantle” out of the 15,0007. Keppel 
very sagaciously proved to his master, that by making enemies of all the 


1 Probably the Eton boy who was sent for 2 Conduct of the Duchess of Marlborough. 
from the college by the princess to play with 3 Tbid. 
her son, on his first visit to Windsor-castle. 4 Ibid. 
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Persons to whom the princess would be forced to break her promise, his 
faving would at the end prove a very dear one. 

The poor princess Anne, while these disputes were in the course ot 
Settlement and progress, was forced to leave her grasping brother-in-law 
én full possession, for at least a year, of the income voted by parliament for 
the use of the duke of Gloucester, as she was unable to settle her son’s 
establishment until the return of the king, December 17, 1698. The 
king, therefore, really obtained a whole year and a half’s income of 
50,000/., almost clear of incumbrances, of this allowance, since thé 
princess was powerless to wrest it out of his unrighteous grasp. Yet 
the temper of the times did not authorize William III. in putting any 
very remarkable slight on the princess. Since the peace of Ryswick, 
king William and his English subjects had not been on those terms 
which rendered it very safe policy. His principal vexation was, that 
the English parliament insisted that his standing army should be 
disbanded, and his Dutch guards sent out of the country. William 
rleaded in person for the retention of his guards; but finding the 
parliament inexorable he was forced to yield, more than one member 
recalling that this was partly the cause of his father-in-law’s exile. 
William remained in a black sullen fit for many hours, without speaking 
to any one; at last he broke into this exclamation: “‘ By heavens! 
if I had a son, these Dutch guards of mine should not go.” Such 
was the only time he ever was heard to regret his want of offspring; 
yet, notwithstanding all his saturnine gloom, he was fond of little chil- 
dren. An anecdote is extant of him, which places this propensity in a 
very pleasing light. One of his secretaries was rather later than usual 
in his private closet at Kensington, when a tap was heard at the door. 
“Who is there?” asked the king. ‘“‘ Lord Buck,” was the answer. The 
king rose, opened the door, and there was displayed to view a little child 
of four years old—young lord Buckhurst, the heir of lora Dorset, his lord 
high-chamberlain. “ And’what does lord Buck want?” asked the king. 
“You to be a horse to my coach. I’ve wanted you a long time.”? 
With a more amiable smile than the secretary had ever supposed king 
William could wear, his majesty looked down on his little noble, and 
taking the string of the toy, dragged it up and down the long gallery till 
his playfellow was satisfied. It was supposed that this was not the first 
game of play he had had with little lord Buckhurst. 

The first edition of Dryden’s translation of the Aineid is somewhat 
oddly connected with the memory of William*III. Jacob Tonson, the 
celebrated publisher, designed that the work should be dedicated to 
William II. Dryden, who had been deprived of his pension and 
laureateship by queen Mary, swore that he would rather commit his 
manuscript to the flames, than submit to pay that compliment to the 

1 Horace Walpole. 
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Dutch sovereizn. He insisted on dedicating every canto to a separate 
Mecenas of his own among the aristocracy. The extensive patronage 
thus obtained for the work, induced the publisher to let the poet have 
his own way. Old Jacob, though baffled, was not foiled, having devised 
a notable plan of outwitting Dryden, and flattering William at the same 
time; for he directed the artist, whom he employed to illustrate the 
/Mneid, to represent a lively portraiture of his majesty for the beaw-idéab 
of the person of the pious Aineas, As the features of the hero of Nassau 
cannot possibly be mistaken wherever they are seen, the likeness was 
staring, and the bookseller rejoiced in the success of his scheme. As for 
William himself, he no more cared for dedications by an English poet, 
than he did for compliments in Chinese; either way, it was a matter of 
perfect indifference to him. Not so to Dryden, whose intense displea- 
sure at the sight of the features of the pious Alneas? vented itself in the 
following bitter epigram, the more bitter because founded on truth :— 
“Old Jacob, in his sapient mood, 
To please the wise beholders, 


Has placed old Nassau’s hook-nosed head 
On poor Aineas’ shoulders, 


To make the parallel hold tack, 
Methinks there’s something lacking. 
One took his father pick-a-back, . 
‘The other sent h‘s packing.” 

In the course of three or four years after the death of queen Mary, the 
health of king William, which had been infirm from his infancy, seemed 
sinking under a complication of diseases. Dr. Radcliffe, his majesty’s 
physician, was one day in attendance on him, when the king asked him 
what he thought of a complaint which had attacked his legs? “ That I 
would not have your majesty’s two legs for your three kingdoms,” was 
the startling rejoinder. King William thenceforth banished Radcliffe 
from court, but as the great physician was a Jacobite, it was no punish- 
ment, 

In the spring of 1698 occurred an event, apparently of little consequence 
to the princess Anne, but which subsequently shook the throne to which 
she succeeded. Yet it was nothing more than the appointment of a 
destitute servant-maid, a daughter of lady Marlborough’s aunt, to a 
humble post in the palace of the princess. Abi: ail Hill? was the name 
of this kinswoman of the haughty favourite, who had been a servant-maid 
in the house of lady Rivers of Chafford, in Kent. When lady Marl- 
borough was first established at the Cockpit, at the time of the marriage 


1 In the library of his grace the duke of plate in which the pious Auneas figures, pre- 
Devonshire, at Chiswick, is a magnificent sents a studied and staring likeness of king 
copy of the first edition, the subscription folio, | William, 
adorned with all the luxury of type and en- ® Her servitude to lady Rivers is mentioned 
gravings. On examination, this curious anec- by Coxe, Life of Marlborough. 
dote is fully verified by the fact, that every 
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of the princess, a lady represented to her that she had near relations who 
were in the most abject misery. At first the favourite denied that she 
had ever heard of such persons—a singular circumstance, for most persons 
in families, either high or low, have heard their aunts mentioned. She 
was, however, successfully reminded that her father’s sister had married 
an anabaptist, in trade in the city, who had become bankrupt; that 
this aunt was starving, with her husband; that her two young sons 


__ were in rags, and her daughters were servant-maids. The whole 


of this mortifying detail had, perhaps, been placed before the proud 
favourite asa rebuke to her arrogance; fortunately for the afflicted 
persons, it impelled her to draw forth ten guineas from her purse for the 
relief of her wretched aunt, who expired, as did her husband, directly 
after the assistance arrived. The appeal had not been made, it seems, 
till their last extremity. Lady Marlborough began to consider, that to 
canton the orphans on the public would be more gratifying to her self- 
esteem, than leaving them in the degree of house-maids and chamber- 
maids. Abigail Hill was withdrawn by her fortunate kinswoman from 
servitude with lady Rivers, and given bitter bread as her own nursery- 
maid.! Bitter indeed it must have been, if conclusions may be drawn 
from a very pert letter of one of her young charges, Anne Churchill, in 
which that vulgar term of reviling, ‘‘ creature,” as applied to her cousin, 
most odiously occurs. Abigail Hill, silent and suffering, became, if we 
may judge from the representation of Lady Marlborough, morose, misan- 
thropic, close, and designing, and was likewise of a temper so miserable, 
that it preyed inwardly on her health, so that no change of fortune could 
cheer her melancholy. What an autobiography could have been writ- 
ten by this woman! who appears to have possessed the shy, proud 
disposition often noted in persons who have seen better days, and yet 
have sunk to the last wretchedness to which a virtuous person can fall 
—that of common servitude. 

Meantime her brothers, the ragged boys—lady Marlborough especially 
points out their rags—were caught from the street, clothed and provided 
for from the rich harvest of patronage at the Marlborough command 
which opened at the revolution. The elder Hill was placed in the 
customs; the younger, Jack Hill, as a page to prince George of Denmark. 
When the household of the young duke of Gloucester was established, 
lady Marlborough slipped her cousin, Mary Hill, into the snug place of 
laundress, with 2002. per annum ; but for her white slave, the melancholy 
superintendent of her nursery, Abigail, she reserved the place of bed- 
chamber woman to the princess Anne, and thus was enabled to have a 
deputy who could perform all her own offices when she chose to absent 
herself, apprehending no danger of being supplanted by a person so 


The duchess of Marlborough, in her reviling letters, freqnently speaks of her cousin ag 
Yer nursery-maid, 
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reserved and unattractive. Abigail had another connection at court, 
a climbing politician, by name Robert Harley. According to lady 
Marlborough’s statement, the father of Abigail Hill was in the same 
degree of relationship to Harley, that his wife was to her. She adds 
“that Harley never did anything for his uncle or his distressed family, 
or owned the kindred, till Abigail was likely to become a prosperous 
gentlewoman.” ; 

Since the advancement of lord Marlborough to the high office of 
governor to the duke of Gloucester, his lady had begun to lose the 
caressing devotion she had hitherto manifested for the princess Anne, 
and nov’ and then permitted her to taste a spice of that audacious and 
overbearing arrogance with which she treated the rest of her contempo- 
raries. Sometimes the aggrieved princess would let fall a word or two 
of complaint before the sympathizing and silent substitute of her 
haughty favourite. When the princess fcund no evil consequences en- 
sued, that no tale was carried to Abigail’s principal, and above all, that 
no gossip story was raised in the court, the confidence was extended, 
and some condolences regarding the fiery temper of the ‘‘ dear Mrs. 
Freeman,” were received gratefully, and agreed upon by both with im- 
punity. Such was the commencement of the intimacy between the 
princess Anne and the humble Abigail Hill, and such the domestic 
politics of the palace of St. James. 

A few months’ attention to the studies prescribed by his right-reverend 
preceptor, would have been sufficient to subdue the petulance and break 
the health of a stronger individual than the little heir of Great Britain. 
No more of his lively sallies are reported after he was consigned to the 
tuition of Burnet. There is a beautiful picture of the prince, at this 
period of his existence, at Hampton-court : “melancholy seems to have 
marked him for her own.” He looks like a young man of seventeen, 
too sensitive and delicate for this work-a-day world: the blue veins on 
the fair high temples, the pearly complexion, the mournful regard of the 
mild blue eyes, and the expression of premature care and thoughtfulness 
are altogether unlike the merry sprite described by his faithful Lewis 
Jenkins. 

The death of the king of Denmark, brother to Anne’s consort, gave 
that prince some share in the troubles of this world, by plunging him 
into the deepest affliction, Christiern V. had been loved by him with 
enduring affection, which had caused him to perform, when fighting by 
his side, acts of generous and romantic valour, worthy of Bayard or 
Philip Sidney. Probably it was the esteem the Danish prince obtained 
in Europe for rescuing his royal brother from captivity by a desperate 
cl.arge, when taken by the Swedes at the lost battle of Varna, that 
obtained for him the hand of the heiress in reversion of the British 
empire, which the princess Anne then was. Prince George had, since his 
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settlement in England, frequently visited his brother at Copenhagen ; 
therefore, the love between them had not failed from entire absence. 
The king of Denmark died ! September 4, 1699. Prince George of Den- 
mark was in the depth of his mourning habiliments, and had not mas- 
tered his sorrow, when the birthday of William III. occurred, Nov. 4th ; 
on this account, the prince expressed his wish that his majesty would 
permit the princess and himself to congratulate him without doffing 
_ their sable weeds, fancying that liberty might be taken, “because the 
~ jate kings, Charles II. and James II., never wished any persons in 
recent mourning for their relatives to change it for coloured clothes on 
such occasions.” King William’s ideas on the subject of death and 
“mourning doole,” were more consonant with those of Henry VIII. 
His Dutch majesty, although king Christiern was a near relative of his 
own, and an ally withal, signified his pleasure that their royal high- 
nesses were to visit him in gay court dresses, or to keep away. The 
prince of Denmark was both angry and afflicted at this message. 

Other causes of disquiet relative to the death of the king of Denmark 
were felt by Anne and her spouse. The successor of Christiern V., his 
son Frederic IV., had, in the course of his travels in France, visited St. 
Germains, and in despite of the rival interests of his uncle’s consort, 
professed himself deeply interested in the exiled queen and her children, 
and withal, mightily disposed to espouse their quarrel against the ad- 
vancement of his young cousin Gloucester. An absurd dispute with 
Louis XIV. put a stop to his enthusiasm. That monarch would only 
address his despatches to the king of Denmark as “serenity,” and not 
“majesty ;” in retaliation, king Christiern directed his papers to the 
majesty of France only as “serenity ;” which proceeding did not pro- 
duce much serenity in the tempers of either royal correspondent, for the 
king of France, in a great rage, bade his ministers address Frederic IV. 
only as vous.® Such were the childish matters that occupied the atten- 
tion of sovereigns at the close of the seventeenth century. 

Notwithstanding the verbal skirmish between the grand monarque and 
the Danish king, the princess Anne and her consort had the vexation of 
finding that their nephew, Frederic IV., did his utmost against the govern- 
ment of Great Britain, and consequently against the succession of Aune 
snd herson. Sir George Rooke forthwith bombarded Copenhagen with the 
Engiish fleet ; but the king of Denmark, after the reverses he had sustained 
from the young Swedish hero, Charles XII., was compelled to make peace. 
William III., when the early successes of Charles were described to him 
by Keppel, was heard to say, with a heavy sigh, “ Ah, youth is a fine 
thing!”* The family griefs and troubles detained the princess and 


4 Calamy’s Life and Diary. edited by Christian Cole, addressed to the earl 
2 Conduct of:the duchess of Marlborough. of Jersey. 
_ ® Despatches of the earl of Manchester 4 White Kennet’s Complete History 
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her consort later than usual, in the autumn, at Windsor. There is no 
notice in the Gazette or Postboy of their attendance at the king’s birth- 
- day that year, 1699; therefore the prince and princess probably took 
his majesty at his word, and kept themselves and their mourning from 
the royal presence. At last, Dec. 2, 1699, the prince and princess of 
Denmark, with his highness the duke of Gloucester, came to the palace 
of St. James from Windsor, having eleven coaches with six horses each.! 
The princess expected another accouchement in the spring of 1700: 
when she was again destined to disappointment ; her infant did not live to 
be baptized. 

Among the few incidents which remain of the residence of the princess 
Anne at the palace of St. James, is the memory of a freak of bishop 
Burnet, who, it appears, united the office of almoner to the princess with 
that of preceptor to her son, since he usually preached at St. James’s 
chapel. Here he perceived, or fancied, that the ladies of the princess’s 
establishment did not look at him while preaching his sermons—‘“ his 
thundering long sermons,” as queen Mary called them; nay, bishop 
Burnet suspected that the ladies preferred looking at any other person. 
He therefore, after much remonstrance, prevailed on the princess Anne 
to order all the pews in St. James’s chapel to be raised so hich, that the 
fair delinquents could see nothing but himself when he was in the pulpit. 
The princess could not help laughing at the complaint, but she complied 
when Burnet represented that the interests of the church were in danger. 
All traces of these high-panelled pews have long disappeared from the 
royal chapel; but the whim of bishop Burnet was imitated in many 
churches, which had not been until then divided into pews. | The 
bishops and clergy of our church at the present day are, we have heard, 
by no means partial to these high boxes as inducements to. pious de- 
meanour. As for the damsels for whose edification the lofty pews in St. 
James’s chapel were first devised, they were transported with the utmost 
indignation, which was only surpassed by the rage of the cavaliers of the 
court and household of the princess. One of the courtiers, supposed to 
be lord Mordaunt, vented his wrath by the composition of a satirical 
ballad on the intermeddline of Burnet, the gist of which was—that if the 
ladies of the princess had no better reason to restrain their eyes from 
wandering at church than a pew higher than their heads, their forced 
attention would do little good. This squib? has some historical utility, 
because it preserves the description of the principal ladies domesticatea 
with the princess Anne :— 


“ When Burnet perceived that the beautiful dames 
Who flocked to the chapel of holy St. James, 
On their lovers alone their kind looks did bestow, 
And smiled not at him when he bellowed below, 


1 Flying Post, Dec. 1699 : Collections, Brit. Museum. 
2 The car! of Oxford’s MS, Collection of Tory and Jacobite verses. —] anusdowne Papers 
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To the princess he went, 
With a pious intent, 
This dangerous ill in the church to prevent. 
€ Oh, madam,’ he said, ‘ our religion is lost, 
Tf the ladies thus ogle the knights of the toast. 
Your highness observes how I labour and sweat, 
Their affections to raise and attention to get; 
And sure when I preach, all the world will agree, 
That their eyes and their ears should be pointed at mss ‘ 
But now I can find 
No beauty so kind, 
My parts to regard or my person to mind; 
Nay, I scarce have the sight of one feminine face, 
But those of old Oxford or ugly Arglass. 


Those sorrowful matrons with hearts full of ruth, 
Repent for the manifold sins of their youth; 
The rest with their tattle my harmony spoil, 
And Burlington, Anglesey, Kingston, and Boyle, 
Their minds entertain 
With fancies profane, 
That not even at church their tongues they restrain; 
Even Henningham’s shape their glances entice, 
And rather than me they will ogle the vice | a 
These practices, madam, my preaching disgrace: 
Shall laymen enjoy the just rights of my place? 
Then all may lament my condition so hard, 
Who thrash in the pulpit without a reward. 
Therefore, pray condescend 
Such disorders to end, 
nd tc the ripe vineyard the labourers send 
© build up the seats, that the beauties may sea 
he face of no bawling pretender but me.’ 
The princess, by the man’s importunity prest, 
Though she laughed at his reasons, allowed bis request, 
And now Britain’s nymphs, in a protestant reign, 
Are boxed up at prayers like the virgins in Spain.” 


It was provided, among the other regulations of the duke of Glou- 
cester’s education, that four of the governing junta should examine his 
progress in learning every quarter. The child had gone through this 
somewhat arduous ordeal in the summer of 1700 with great credit’ He 
was considered a prodigy of juvenile attainment, and surely his mind 
must have been crammed with extraordinary mental diet, for his answers 
on jurisprudence, the Gothic laws, and the feudal system, perfectly 
astonished the four deputies from the governing junta. Nevertheless, 
all that the young boy answered on these abstract subjects must have 
been on the parrot system of education, painfully committed to memory, 
and pronounced without. a concomitant idea, Clear and luminous ideas on 
jurisprudence, and the diverse laws which the communities of mankind 

1 So written; but perhaps it meant the accompanied by quaint descriptive rhymes, 
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have agreed to observe, can only be obtained by the exertions of riper 
intellect, as inferences drawn from the history and statistics of various 
nations, aided by the study of their customs and manners. A very 
small share of such information appertained to the preceptor; the 
pupil was the more to be pitied, into whose tender mind sapless and in- 
comprehensible verbiage was unwholesomely thrust. The languages 
and sciences to which young Kdward VI. fell a victim were infinitely 
preferable, because they were connected with facts and ideas. 

A circumstance happened, just before the princess and her household 
left St. James’s-palace for Windsor-castle, which was supposed to have 
ultimately occasioned very injurious effects on the duke of Gloucester’s 
health, by removing from him the physician who had successfully stu- 
died his constitution from his infancy. The princess Anne had always 
been remarked for her devotion to the pleasures of the table, but as life 
advanced, her digestion weakened, and very often she suffered under the 
reaction of the stimulants she took to improve it; she then became low- 
spirited, and apprehensive regarding her health. One evening she sent 
for the celebrated Dr. Radcliffe, at an inconvenient time, just as he had 
opened his second bottle of sack. He affected disbelief concerning the 
illness of the princess, and positively refused to prescribe any medicine 
for her, but made her attendants put her to bed, declaring that she would 
be well in the morning. In a few days, he was again summoned, at 
the same inconvenient hour, but he refused to leave his bottle. ‘‘ Pooh, 
pooh!” said he. “Tell her royal highness nothing ails her but vapours ; 
she needs neither physic nor physician.” ‘The princess was, of course, 
very angry, and struck him off her list of physicians, with which Dr. 
Radclifle was much delighted ; for, as he said, “‘ he hated the whig 
sovereigns so unfeignedly, that he should certainly have the credit of 
poisoning them; therefore he wanted none of their custom, not he!” 
Radcliffe had been appointed medical attendant to the princess Anne, by 
the king her father, in 1686 ;? in fact, the hostility between the princess 
and her physician had commenced as early as her flight from her father 
in 1688, when the bishop of London sent for him to come to Nottingham, 
to see after the health of the princess, which showed some dangerous 
symptoms. Radcliffe indulged in much coarse vituperation on her 
conduct, and finished by assuring her messenger “ that he would not 
come.” 

The princess Anne and her household removed with the duke of Glou- 
cester to Windsor before the expiration of the month of May, having 
just distributed bountiful alms to the London poor. Lord Marlborough 
and his lady asked a long leave of absence from the princess, and 
hastened to hold a convention at Althorpe with the old, serpent-like 


1 This is one of Horace Walpole’s anecdotes; it is, besides, related by the bi 
Radcliffe, 2 Biog. Brit. y ographers of 
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politician, Sunderland. They were joined in the organization of their 
family scheme by lord Godolphin, whose only son had, the year before, 
married their eldest daughter, Henrietta. ‘The hatred lady Marlborough 
had borne to lord Sunderland (which, it may be observed, flamed through 
the despatches of Anne to her sister Mary in 1688) when they were 
driving on the revolution, vanished, and the favourite, who had joined 
with her mistress in denouncing him to the late queen as “ the subtlest 
workingest villain on earth,” now gave her second daughter in marriage 
to hiseldest son. ‘he princess Anne had previously portioned the eldest 
daughter, having humbly craved permission in the following letter :— 


THE Princess ANNE To Lapy MARLBoRouGH. 

“J have a request to make to my dear Mrs. Freeman; it is, that 
whenever, dear lady Hariote [Henrietta] marries, you would give me 
leave to give her something to keep me in her thoughts. I beg my poor 
mite may be accepted, being offered from a heart that is without any 
reserve, with more passion and sincerity, my dear Mrs, Freeman, than 
any other can be capable of.”’} 

The mite was 5000/.; the same was now given to Anne Churchill. 
Thus did the princess rivet the chains, the weight of which was to crush 
her very soul during her remaining years. 

The princess Anne kept the eleventh birthday of her son, the duke of 
Gloucester, with great rejoicings, little anticipating the result. The boy 
reviewed his juvenile regiment, exulted in the discharge of cannon and 
crackers, and presided over a grand banquet. He was very much heated 
and fatigued, and probably had been induced to intrench on his natural 
abstemiousness. ‘The next day he complained of sickness, headache, 
and a sore throat ; towards night he became delirious. The family phy- 
sician of the princess sought to relieve him by bleeding, but this opera- 
tion did not do him any good. There was a general outcry and lamen- 
tation in the young duke’s household that he would be lost, because Dr. 
Radcliffe was not in attendance on him, owing to the affront the princess 
Anne had taken. Dr. Radcliffe was, however, sent for by express, and 
though unwilling, he was prevailed on to come. When he arrived at 
Windsor-castle and saw his poor little patient, he declared the malady 
to be the scarlet fever. He demanded “who had bled him?” The 
physician in attendance owned the duke had been bled by his order. 
“Then,” said Radcliffe, ‘‘ you have destroyed him ; and you may finish 
him, for I will not prescribe.” The event justified the prediction of the 
most skilful physician of the age, but he was as much abused by the 
people, who clung to the last scion of their native princes, as if he had 
wilfully refused to save the child. The unfortunate princess attended 
on her dying child tenderly, but with a resigned and grave composure 
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which astonished every one. She gave way to no violent bursts of agony 
never wept, but seemed occupied with high and awful thoughts. In 
truth she was debating, with an awakened conscience, on the past, and 
meditating on the retributive justice of God. 

Lord Marlborough was summoned from Althorpe to the sick-bed of 
his young charge, but arrived only in time to see him expire. The death 
of the young duke took place July 80, 1700, five days after his birthday. 
The thoughts of Anne were, at this crisis of her utter maternal bereave- 
ment, wholly and solely fixed on her father. All she felt as a parent, 
reminded her of her crimes towards him. She rose from the bed, where 
was extended the corpse of her only child, with an expression of awe 
and resignation on her features which made a solemn impression on 
the minds of all who saw her, and sat down to write to her father, 
pouring out in her letter her whole heart in penitence, and declaring her 
conviction that her bereavement was sent as a visible punishment from 
heaven for her cruelty to him. It does not appear that Anne had ever 
felt the slightest touch of real penitence at any previous period.? 
Those who judged merely by the princess Anne’s outward demeanour, 
said that she bore the death of her son the duke of Gloucester with the 
characteristic apathy of her nature—a nature supposed to have been 
devoid of the tenderer emotions of the female heart. But in that dark 
moment, when the object of all her sinuous policy was in the dust, the 
princess Anne felt a yearning and desire for the sympathy of that injured 
parent who had so often mourned with her over her blighted maternal 
hopes on former occasions,’ and she despatched an express, but very 
secretly, to St. Germains with her letter, to inform king James of the 
calamity that had befallen her in the untimely death of her son and his 
grandchild the duke of Gloucester. 

Upon lord Marlborough, the duke of Gloucester’s governor, had 
devolved the duty of announcing to William III. the death of his 
near relative. The demise of the duke of Gloucester took place in July, 
and the information to William was sent as soon as it occurred: his 
majesty condescended no reply. ‘The princess Anne pertinaciously 
remained at Windsor-castle, although the body of her only child lay in 
state in the suite of apartments which had been devoted to his use there. 
But on August 4, the earl of Marlborough and Mr. Sayers escorted the 
corpse from thence by torchlight, through the Little-park, Old Windsor, 
and by Staines, to Westminster-hall, arriving at two o’clock the same 


* Burnet’s Hist. of His Own Time. 

2 Macpherson’s Stuart Papers. Her letter, 
which seems to have been dictated by sincere 
feelings at the time, has not yet come to 
light, yet its tenor is clearly to be ascertained 
in documents connected with the era. The 
princess positively promised, moreover, “that 
she would use her utmost power to effect the 


restoration of her brother if ever she came to 
the throne, and that she would only accept 
that dignity in trust for him.” Lamberty and 
Carte affirm this, although neither had tho 
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morning. Close to the hall is or was, an antique chamber called “ the 
prince’s robing-room ;” it was hung with black for the reception of 
Gloucester’s corpse, where it lay in state until the night of solemn 
interment, in the vault near Henry VII.’s chapel, August 9.2 

The reason of king William’s unexampled neglect of the communica- 
tion announcing the death of his heir was, beyond all dispute, because 
the princess Anne had written, in her grief, to her father. Lamberty, 
the confidential secretary of Portland and William III., thus declares 
his knowledge on the subject: “The duke of Gloucester, who was the 
hope of the English, happening unfortunately to die, the princess Anne 
his mother, sent very clandestinely an express to the court of St. Ger- 
mains, to notify his death there. The earl of Manchester, who was 
ambassador from England at Paris, and who watched that court, was 
advised of it. He despatched his secretary, Chetwynd, to Loo, to inform 
the king of it.” “It was,” pursues Lamberty, “such a sort of step—so 
contrary to what the princess Anne had always shown—making it appear 
that she had ill designs; afterwards shown by a secret writing which was 
found when she was dead.” 2 Wailiam’s contempt of the feelings of the 
princess Anne and her consort, in regard to the mourning for the young 
prince, their son, though he had always professed affection for him, afford 
confirmation of this statement. In fact, his conduct on that occasion 
was not commonly humane, considering the nearness of the relationship 
of the boy to himself, independently of his being’ the nephew of queen 
Mary. 

No one could be placed in a more embarrassing position, as rezarded 
royal etiquette, than was William III.’s unlucky representative at the 
court of the most ceremonious monarch in the world, by the perversity 
of his royal master in giving him no intimation in what manner he was 
to announce the demise of his heir. In fact, William III: was in one 
of his long-lasting fits of silent rage, occasioned by the certainty of the 
renewed communication between the princess Anne and her father, nor 
did he perceive any possible ‘way of awakening in her mind a contrary 
interest to that of her nearest relatives. As far as was apparent to his 
perception, his sister-in-law had no object of affection likely to stand 
between the yearning of her heart towards her father, brother, and sister 
in France. In this he was, perhaps, deceived. Quiet and retiring as he 
was, prince George of Denmark had exercised, from the first, the most 
unbounded political influence over his wife of any person in the world 
His religious feelings were far more in earnest than those of the king, 
although he made little show of them, and had long ceased raising any 
political ery concerning his protestantism. He by no means despaired 


1 Roger Coke, and Toone’s Chronology. garding Anne in these Memoirs of Lamberty, 
2 Lamberty’s Historical Memoirs, vol. viii. but not the paper here alluded to. 
* Much curious information has been found re- 3 Letters of the earl of Manchester, in Cola. 
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of future offspring, since his princess had, within the last few months, 
been the mother of an infant. While prince George lived, king William 
need have had little apprehension of the feelings of Anne towards her own 
family proving other than evanescent ; unfortunately, William hated and 
loathed Anne much, but George still more, and he could not endure the 
least communication with them even when he looked upon them as the 
passive and submissive tools of his despotic will, There was, assuredly, 
as shown on a particular occasion soon after, an involuntary yearning of 
remorse, and even of unconscious affection, in-the recesses of his heart 
towards his uncle James; but no circumstances, however calamitous 
they might, be, could awaken the slightest feeling of sympathy in him 
for the bereaved parents of the dnke of Gloucester, although they had 
sepeatedly proved his most efficient allies in the attainment of his desires. 

According to the foregoing despatch of the English ambassador in 
France, the exiled king, James II., and his whole court of St. Germains, 
were actually paying the external mark of respect to the memory of 
the princely child who was the hope of protestant England, and whose 
birth had been partly the cause of keeping his young uncle the prince of 
Wales in a state of expatriation, before king William could be induced to 
acknowledge, either to his own or to foreign courts, that he had ever 
heard of his demise. Yet the injured son of James II. had put off his 
sports out of respect for the death of his nephew, while William II. 
refused to show the least token of concern.) 

In token of his own near kindred to the princess Anne, Louis XIV. 
professed himself ready to order his court to put on mourning, and to 
assume it himself, for his youthful cousin, her son, as soon as the 
notification of his decease should have been formally announced to him 
by the British ambassador. ‘hat unfortunate diplomatist, meantime, 
fretted himself into a fever from the awkward predicament in which he 
stood between William and his successor Anne, to say nothing of his old 
sovereign, king James. Not only was he unable to signify the demise 
of the young prince to the king of France, but he was left in uncertainty 
what he and his suite were to do about their own mourning till the 22nd 
of August, when Mr. Blathwayte, William’s secretary at Loo, communi- 
cated his royal master’s gracious pleasure in the following pithy terms, 
brought in at the end of various political notices about foreign affairs : 
“Your lordship will have found the news of the duke of Gloucester’a 
death too true. His majesty thinks that mourning for your person, and 
such as are near you out of livery, for three months, all that need be on 
this melancholy occasion.”’* Anne and her husband had written letters 
themselves of fermal announcement of their loss to Louis XIV., after 
long waiting for William to do so; but this only added to the dilemma 
of thy ambassador. 

} Cole’s Memoirs of Affairs of State. 2 Ibid. 
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Months, in fact, had elapsed since the death, and several weeks since 
the burial, of Gloucester, before the king condescended to notice that his 
heir was no longer in existence. No word of human sympathy, it may 
be observed, is vouchsafed to the wretched mother. The original is in 
French, and is addressed to lord Marlborough :— 

“Too, October, 1700. 

“T do not think it necessary to employ many words in expressing my sur- 
prise and grief at the death of the duke of Gloucester. It isso great a lossto 
ine, as well as to all England, that it pierces my heart with affliction.” ! 

Yet if it had been sent by return of post, there is that touching brevity 
of grieved surprise in these few words surpassing all courtly condolence. 
William’s feelings did not, however, hinder him from sending} by the same 
post, a peremptory order that care should be taken to cut off all the salaries 
of the duke’s servants, to the very day of his death. It was with the 
utmost difficulty that the king’s favourite, Keppel, prevailed on him to 
allow the payments up to the Michaelmas quarter-day :? nor can there 
be a doubt that the sole consideration of the approach of that pay- 
day induced his gracious majesty to write his condolence, for he could 
not cut off the salaries without appearing conscious that the princess’s 
son was dead. The princess Anne, shocked at the disgusting contest 
which ensued concerning the payment of her lost child’s servants, deter- 
mined to distress herself rather than cashier one of them. When it is 
remembered that parliament allowed William III. a sum for the duke of 
Gloucester’s establishment more than thrice as much as he disbursed, his 
conduct appears the more revolting. It is said by the same authority, 
that he murmured not a little at the pensions he allowed to the old ser- 
vants of his late queen. } 

Once more there was some movement among the lower class politi- 
cians, who knew nothing of the king’s habits of life, to persuade him 
into matrimony ;3 but he remained, without any such intentions, sick 
and very sullen at Loo. Towards the winter, his kinswoman, the 
electress Sophia visited him there, accompanied by her daughter the 
electress of Bradenburgh, for the purpose of elevating the country of 
Brandenburgh into the kingdom of Prussia: of course the people of 
England supposed that the visit was concerning the settlement of the 
crowns of Great Britain and Ireland on the next protestant heir. A 
letter from the electress Sophia is existing, evidently in reply to a pro- 
position of the kind; her disinterestedness is manifested therein, since 
she earnestly recommended to the consideration of the king the expa- 
triated prince of Wales ; it is officially addressed to Stepney, one of king 
William’s secretaries who had been envoy to Hanover.* William, whe 


1 Coxe’s Life of Marlborough, from the original French. 
* Conduct of the Duchess of Marlborough. 3 Biographical Anecdotes, 
* Hardwicke State Papers. 
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was incensed, showed his displeasure by paying the electress only one 
formal public visit on her arrival at Loo, and departed for England the 
next day—not very courteously leaving her directly she had commenced 
her visit to him. 

Many weeks after the funeral of her only child, the princess Anne 
continued still to reside at Windsor-castle, the place where she had seen 
him expire. She had left St. James’s-palace, the previous May, a happy 
snd proud mother; she returned to it with her bereaved consort, in 
mourning, childless and desolate, November 25,! 1700. Her grief was 
deep and enduring. Formal visits were exchanged between the princess 
and William III. after his return to England in the winter of 1700-1 :2 
they merely observed the coldest terms of conventional civility in their 
intercourse. Scarcely had the bereaved mother recovered from the 
teasing and irritating series of vexations which her cruel brother-in-law 
contrived to mingle with her cup of sorrow, than she began to experience 
how much the death of Gloucester had changed her worldly importance, 
even in her own household. It will excite no surprise in these who 
have followed the current of her biography from the first rise of her 
favourite, when the fact is shown that this change was first manifested 
to her by the intulerable insolence of that most ungrateful woman, Lady 
Marlborough had just formed the strongest alliances, had strengthened 
her hands, and prepared herself to rule imperiously over a monarch 
fainéant, as did the ‘‘ mayors of the palace” over some king of the 
Carlovingian dynasty in France ; she was an exulting mother, glorying 
in a promising heir, and she had just married her two beautiful girls to 
the heirs of two statesmen of the ancient blood of England. In the 
contemplation of her boundless prospects, lady Marlborough wholly for- 
got what was due to her who had raised her. Anne’s manner had 
become more humble than ever to her imperious ruler, her style in 
writing lower in its prostration. When the favourite was absent, her 
coyal highness wrote to her four or five times every day. “ Your poor 
unfortunate, faithful Morley,” was now her form of signature, having 
adopted the two first epithets to mark her own sense of her forlorn and 
helpless state since Gloucester’s death.* Whatsoever wrong the princess 
Anne might have done, nothing but unbounded indulgence had ever 
been shown by her to Sarah of Marlborough; therefore a heart of marble 
must that person have borne, when she added her insults to the other 
sorrows of the princess. From no person did Anne receive such indica- 
tions that the death of her son had indeed reduced her to the state of a 
“ poor unfortunate,” helpless shadow of reversionary royalty, than from 
the graceless ;arvenue whom she had puffed up by her own absurd 
condescensions. In fact, lady Marlborough’s arrogance became absolutely 
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maniacal, after the princess lost all prospect of being otherwise than a 
queen without heirs. If she had gloves, or handkerchiefs, or napkins to 
present, in the course of her official duty, lady Marlborough was often 
seen to turn up her nose as she presented them, and avert her face as if 
there was something inexpressibly disgusting in the person of her too- 
indulgent friend. Such proceedings could not long continue unobserved, 
even by Anne’s dense perception, and it was well known, by those 
skilled in the politics of the backstairs, that the bonds which held her and 
laly Marlborough still united, were only those of early intercourse. 

It was mere accident, however, joined to lady Marlborough’s extreme 
zecklessness in regard to the terms of insult which she used when not 
immediately in the presence of the princess, which revealed to her royal 
highness the real nature of her favourite’s feelings towards her. The 
story is but traditionary, and though generally known among all ranks 
of the people, has, perhaps, never before been circumstantially related, 
which it now is from the reminiscences of a venerable countess, who had 
passed half a century at the court of her late majesty queen Charlotte. 
The tradition certainly came from Abigail Hill herself. “One afternoon, 
not many weeks after the death of the duke of Gloucester, the princess 
Anne noticed that she had no gloves on; she therefore told Abigail Hill, 
who was in attendance on her toilet, to fetch them from the next room, 
as she remembered that she had left them on the table. Mrs. Hill 
obeyed her royal highness, and passed into the next room, where she 
found lady Marlborough seated, reading a letter; but the gloves of 
the princess were not on the table, for lady Marlborough had taken 
them up by accident, and put them on. Abigail most submissively 
mentioned to her ‘that she had put on, by mistake, her royal highness’s 
gloves.’—‘ Ah? exclaimed lady Marlborough, ‘ have I put on anything 
that has touched the odious hands of that disagreeable woman? Then 
pulling them off, she threw the gloves on the ground, and exclaimed, 
violently, ‘Take them away!’ Abigail obeyed silently, and retired with 
her usual stealthy quietude, carefully closing the door after her, which 
she had previously left ajar. When she entered the room where she had 
left the princess, she plainly perceived that her royal highness had heard 
every word of the dialogue; but neither discussed the matter at that 
time, and the incident rested a profound secret between them, for it so 
happened that the princess had had no one but Mrs. Abigail Hill in the 
room with her. Lady Marlborough soon left the adjoining saloon, and 
certainly remained for ever unconscious of what her mistress had over- 
neard,” 

Anne had hitherto borne daily insults with patient humility, when 
they had only cast contempt on her mental capacity, but this unprovoked 
manifestation of personal disgust and ill-will she never forgot. The 
whole story is completely in keeping with lady Marlborough’s own 
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record of her usual sayings and doings; it is withal, in some degree, 
corroborated by the incertitude perceptible in all her subsequent contests 
with Anne, in which she seems, in a puzzled manner, to seek for the 
original cause of offence she had given, without ever finding it. Late 
in life, she received vague hints that the whole was connected with some 
story about gloves; yet it is evident that she had not the least clue to 
the truth, as the following passage appears in one of her letters, dated 
nearly half a century subsequently: ‘‘ Mr. Doddridge writes a good 
deal to me, and expresses his satisfaction at reading the book ;? but wishes 
Thad added more to the clearing of my character, as the king of Prussia 
has written a book, in which he imputes the ruin of Europe to have 
happened from a quarrel between queen Anne and me about a pair of 
gloves. I did once hear there was such a, book printed, and that his 
majesty said ‘ that the queen would have her gloves made before mine, 
which I would not suffer the glover to do.’”3 Sarah of Marlborough 
proceeds to deny the story entirely ; it may be believed that she was 
wholly ignorant of the real incident, having forgotten her petulant words 
as soon as uttered, at the same time she was totally unconscious that 
Anne had been within hearing of them. Her royal highness, contented 
with the insight she had gained by this slight incident into lady Marl- 
borough’s real feelings towards her, never brought the matter to discus- 
sion. As for Abigail Hill, she was the most silent and secretive of 
human creatures, and in all probability never detailed the anecdote until 
her courtly life and all concerning it had for ever passed away. Perhaps 
it is as well to mention, that lady Marlborough’s disgust and loathing at 
having touched the gloves of the princess Anne had no rational founda- 
tion, excepting, perhaps, some degree of feminine envy of the chief 
beauty her royal highness possessed. The hands and arms of Anne 
were, like those of her mother, very fine, and considered the most perfect 
in Kurope, in regard to delicacy and form. 

At this period was renewed the extraordinary offer of adoption of the 
son of James II. by William III., which had formed one of the secret 
articles of the peace of Ryswick; it is well enough known to be men- 
tioned in all histories, even in those which asserted the most strenuously 
the fiction that this unfortunate prince of Wales was not the son of his 
own mother. Perhaps the justice of the step urged on the Orange king 
by Sophia of Hanover, at the period of her recent visit at Loo, had dwelt 
on his mind when decay and death drew near. Sophia had known William 
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from his youth, had carried him in her arms in his infancy, and seen him 
daily in his boyhood, when she lived with her mother, the queen of Bohe- 
mia, at the Hague. Many circumstances combined to sway the mind oi 
William towards his unfortunate kinsman ; his failing health, likewise the 
movements of an awakened conscience, which from time to time are seen 
to glimmer through the anecdotes his contemporaries have preserved of 
him, and above all, his abhorrence of the princess Anne, his hatred to her 
husband, and his ardent wish to exclude her from the succession. Hither 
the “‘ Jacobite letters,” as they are called, of the high-minded electress, 
or some opinion of hers that had transpired about the period of her visit 
to Loo, had inspired Anne with the greatest apprehension concerning her, 
and had exasperated lady Marlborough into excessive enmity, which 
exhaled in unlimited abuse. Sophia openly avowed that the young son 
of James II. had been atrociously injured by the calumnies on his birth, 
and that, deeming him, as she did, a true representative of the elder line 
of her illustrious ancestors, she nobly considered that he had a right, as 
2 free agent, to renounce at once the crowns of bis kingdoms, and the 
liturgy of the church of Exgland asa Roman catholic, before he oucht to 
be superseded by her son or grandsor. Now, while young James was 
branded as a spurious child, he could not exercise that free will. The 
electress well knew that this stigma was thrown upon him by the con- 
nivance of the princess Anne and her favourite, Sarah of Marlborough. 
The renewal of William’s offered adoption of the exiled prince occurred 
directly after the visit of the electress to him at Loo, but no little diffi- 
culty presented itself as to how the English people were to be induced to 
forego the prejudices which had been so carefully inculcated concerning 
this prince. The public pulse was felt, and preparation was made for 
the change, by songs written to the old English tunes prevalent from the 
days of the Piantagenets. The venal pen of the song-poet, D’Urfey, was 
put into requisition by the ministry of William III.in 1701. Just at 
the period when the reports were popular and prevalent that king Wil- 
liam meant to adopt the son of his uncle, the whig songster favoured the 
public with the following lay of his own devising, adapted to the metre 
and tune of ths poplar old English melody of “ Gillian of Croydon,” the 
original of which, perhaps, dates as far back as the frolicsome days of 
prince Hal. As Jacobite lyrics have been quoted, it is but fair to give 
specimens of the poetic powers of the opposite party :— 
“ Strange news, strange news the Jacks* of the city 
Have got,” cried Joan, “ but we mind not tales, 
That our good king, through wonderful pity, 
Will leave his crown to the prince of Wales, 


That peace may be the stronger still, 
And that they no longer may rebel. 


1 The Jacobites are always called “Jacks” in the political slang or that day, 
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* Pish ! ’tis a jest,’ cried Gillian of Croydon— 
Gillian, fair Gillian, bright Gillian of Croydon, 
* Take off your glass! cries Gillian of Croydon— 
‘ Here's a health to our master Will! ”2 
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Some hints had actually transpired among the people of the adoption 
offered by William III. at the peace of Ryswick ; that such proposal was 
made, is equally mentioned by the royal historiographer of his own 
times (James II.), and the whig writers. King James positively 
refused to confide his son to his own nephew, as he himself records in 
his autobiography, which is in complete coincidence with Tindal’s 
printed history. James dwells as much on the impossibility of trust- 
ing the life of his child with William III., as he does on difference of 
religion. 

The princess Anne had scarcely laid aside her mourning for her only 
child, when the death of her father caused her to resume it. Mary Bea- 
trice of Modena, the widow of her father, wrote to her, in compliance 
with his death-bed injunction, communicating his paternal forgiveness 
and charging her, on his blessing, to make reparation to her brother for 
the injury she had done him. If Anne ever replied to this letter, her 
answer will be found among the sealed documents of the royal Stuarts 
in her majesty’s collection at Windsor. It was probably the letter of the 
royal widow of James II. which is mysteriously alluded to in the follow- 
ing passage :5—“‘I was commonly reported at this juncture,” says a 
contemporary; “‘ that, on his death-bed, king James charged his daughter 
not to accept the crown at the death of William, but, as she was child- 
less, to make way for her brother; and that king William demanded to 
see this letter, which Anne refusing to show him, he vowed that he 
would do the utmost to exclude her from the succession. It was averred 
that papers to this effect were found in king William’s closet. The 
house of lords thought proper to inquire into this report, and pronounced 
it unfounded, and that its repetition was scandalum magnatum.® The 
demise of her father gave Anne no apparent sorrow, or her feclingg 
would not have been made a question by a contemporary who narrowly 
watched her, and who had, at the same time, a relative domesticated. 
near her person.® ‘“ How far the death of her father, king James, affected 
the princess,” says Roger Coke, “I never could tell.” He thought it 
needful, however, in his history, to make an apology for her going in black 
for her unfortunate father, by saying, “ that decency and custom obliged 
her to do so;” and adds, “that she was actually in mourning for him 
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when she ascended the throne.” As a preparation for that event, which 
the failing health of king William proved could not be very distant, the 
princess Anne commenced the study of history—a science inconsistent 
with a brain preoccupied with cards, court gossip, and trifling forma- 
lities of etiquette. The princess soon became fatigued with her new 
studies, and reverted to her former occupations. 

When the news of the death of James II. arrived in London, public 
curiosity was greatly excited regarding the cognizance which would be 
taken of it by his nephew and daughter. King William was absent at 
Loo, entertaining as his guests the duke of Zell and his young grandson,! 
(afterwards George II.) Since the firm refusal of James II. to let him 
have the young prince of Wales for his heir, William had ostentatiously 
patronized the young German prince as the reversionary heir of Great 
Britain, he was the son of the hereditary prince of Hanover (George I.), 
and the wretched daughter of the duke of Zell, Sophia Dorothea. They 
were present when the news was brought to William of the demise of his 
long-suffering uncle, James II. It seemed as if the message of forgiveness 
sent by James II. to “his son,” William of Orange, had been one of those 
awful summonses from the injured, of which such wondrous tales are 
told in the histories of the middle ages. William heard it at his dinner- 
table at Loo, with flushing cheek and down-cast eyes; then pulled his 
hat over his brows, and sat in moody silence the livelong day.?. If he 
were wrestling with a yearning heart, which told him that his earliest 
friend and nearest relative was gone where treachery could never find him 
more, he won the victory, as the subsequent attainder of his young 
cousin, a boy of twelve years old, fully proved; but from the afternoon 
when he heard of his uncle’s death, William of Orange never looked like 
a man long for this world. Yet he was full of schemes for new wars and 
slaughters, luckless as he ever was in battle when opposed by any 
species of equal force: he only seemed to live when homicide was around 
him. Among other embarrassments to the mind of William III., was 
whether he should go in mourning for his uncle: this was not decided 
when his minister, Auverquerque, wrote to England concerning the news, 
“forbidding new clothes to the royal livery-servants at Hampton-court 
until the king’s pleasure was known.”* As James II. had worn no 
mourning for the death of his daughter Mary, and prevented a court- 
mourning for her in France, it was a matter of surprise when it was 
found that Jring William assumed sables for his uncle, not only on his 
own person, but his footmen and coaches were clad in the same hue. 
fle intimated that he did not expect the nobles and court of England to 
lo the same. Fashion, however, made his subjects imitate the proceed- 
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ings of himself and his “ sister Anne ;” therefore the outward token of 
respect was almost universally paid by all ranks of the people to the 
memory of king James, for the princess Anne went through all the 
black pageantry, as if she had meant to be considered as a modern 
Cordelia. Her intention of going into mourning was announced in the 
Gazette of September 13. St. James’s chapel and palace were hung with 
black. Anne appeared in all the paraphernalia of filial woe at chapel the 
Sunday after the news of her father’s death reached London. The 
establishment of the queen-dowager, Catharine of Bragangza (still re- 
tained at Somerset-house), and all the individuals in her service, assumed 
mourning, by the orders of the dowager’s chamberlain, lord Feversham. 
In short, the mourning in England for the exiled sovereign was a general 
fashion. 

The career of William III. was very brief after this event. His 
asthma increased: he felt the decay of the feeble body, which the active 
mind disavowed. He consulted, under feigned names, all the most noted 
physicians in Europe,—and among the rest the celebrated Fagon,— 
assuming the character of a curé. Fagon, who was the favourite physician 
of Louis XIV., seems to have suspected the real rank of his patient ; he 
inexorably sent word to the cwré, “that he must prepare himself for 
death.” The bad news augmented the malady. William III. consulted 
him afresh, under a new name. The skilful Fagon recognised the case 
of the pretended curé: he changed not his opinion, but conveyed it in 
more considerate terms. He prescribed for him medicines likely to 
alleviate, if not to cure. The remedies were followed, and some relief 
experienced ; but the time had arrived when William was compelled to 
feel the nothingness of this world, in the midst of his new projects for a 
general war. He came to England as usual at the end of October, his 
first care having been to open his parliament for the purpose of taking 
measures for attainting his uncle’s orphan child, the young James 
Stuart, and his widowed mother likewise, and to set every means in 
agitation to induce the English nation to flame into war. 

In regard to the attainder of her young brother, and of her step-mother, 
Mary Beatrice, there is no other evidence that the measures were instigated 
by Anne than the assertion of one of Louis XIV.’s ministers, Dangean,! 
corroborated by the fact, that her friends were among the most persever- 
ing in the house of lords in their persecuting bills against the unfortunate 
widow of James II., which the house of commons threw out as inde- 
Jatigably as they were presented under new forms.? The same house of 
commons was then employed in tearing from William III.’s favourites 
the enormous grants with which he had invested them. Lady Orkney 
(Elizabeth Villiers) entered into treaty with the friends of the princess 
Anne, and promised, that if she might be permitted to keep her spoil, 

1 Dangeau’s Memoirs, 2 Ralph’s History, last pages of vol. fii. 
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she would, by her influence with the king,’ obtain the expulsion of their 
great enemy, lord Somers. 

King William seldom came to London during the winter of 1701, 
He felt convinced that death was at hand; yet he still mounted his 
horse for his favourite diversion of hunting, or rather, what we should 
call in the present day coursing. The following extract from an official 
-etter of his to lord Portland, dated from Windsor, displays the keen 
relish he derived from the pursuit of his favourite amusement :—“ I am 
hunting the hare every day in the park with your dogs and mine. The 
rabbits are almost all killed, and their burrows will soon be stopped up. 
The day before yesterday I took a stag in the forest with the prince of 
Denmark’s hounds, and had a pretty good run as far as this villanous 
country permits.”? King William’s epithets touching England and 
the English, contrast somewhat forcibly with the adoration with which 
political Uterati affect to regard him. His abhorrence of the land he ruled 
was not, however, founded on moral detestation of its vilest diversions 
in the worst of which he partook with relish. His own letters convict 
him as the desperate gambler, Lamberty has described him to be; and 
count Tallard, the French ambassador, mentions some of his doings: 
“On leaving the palace, king William went to the cock-fight, whither I 
accompanied him, He made me sit beside him.” 

The king came but on council-days to Kensington-palace, and kept 
himself as much as possible in retirement at Hampton-court, where his 
time was spent superintending the digging of the ugly longitudinal 
canals with which he was cutting up the beautiful lime-tree glades 
planted by his grandsire, Charles I., in the Home-park, rendering 
Hampton-court as like a Dutch hof as possible, both in aspect and 
atmosphere. It was in the gardens of Hampton-court that he confided 
to lord Portland his positive conviction that he should not survive till 
the end of 1701; but he charged him “not to mention it to any one, 
lest the war should be prevented.”* When in London for a few hours, 
the king usually dined with his favourite, Keppel, at his lodgings in 
Whitehall, the Cockpit, where the business of government was carried on. 

It is necessary to mention, briefly, the circumstance which plunged 
Burope into a war that was deeply connected with the future 
disquiet of the princess Anne. Don Carlos II., the imbecile and 
jnvalid king “of Spain and the Indies,” had sunk into a premature 
grave, leaving no children to inherit his dominions. The lineal heir was 
the dauphin duke of Burgundy, the young grandson of Louis XIV., by 
his queen-consort the infanta of Spain, Maria Teresa, William III., as 
the generalissimo of the emperor and the confederated princes of 
Germany, dctermined to oppose this inheritance ; and under the plea 
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that Louis XIV. would become too powerful by his influence over his 
grandson, they formed a coalition to divide the dominions of Spain in 
three parts, of which England was to take one share, Austria another, 
and Holland a third! Such was the precedent of the partition of 
Poland, which was actually effected at the end of the same century. 
The English parliament strongly opposed the Spanish partition as 
soon as the design was known, expressed horror at the iniquity, and 
wanted to impeach the contrivers. Another plan had then to be formed 
in order to raise effectually the tocsin of war, and this was to place 
Charles of Austria, the brother of the emperor, on the throne of Spain, 
as the next male heir. The Austrian prince was about twenty-three, 
while young Philip of France was a minor. Moreover, as in the present 
day, the northern half of Spain, the Basques, the Catalans, and Arra- 
gonese, were loth to acknowledge the line of the female, till every 
male heir failed, The allies, therefore, took advantage of internal 
division to foster a civil war in Spain; the north declaring for the heir- 
male of Ferdinand of Arragon, Charles of Austria, while the south of 
Spain remained loyal to the next heir of Isabel of Castile, Philip of 
France. The valuable prize of the Spanish Netherlands was situated 
conveniently to be fought for, between the confederated armies of Eng- 
land and Germany and the military power of France: it had been the 
object of all William’s battles and sieges for nearly thirty years. It 
was to prove the fighting-ground of Marlborough’s fruitless victories, 
After William IIIs partition-scheme had sunk amid the execrations of 
all who were expected to be concerned in it, the object for which Eng- 
land was to be induced to enter into war seems indistinct. A rich slice 
of’ the Netherlands, howsoever dishonest the acquisition might have 
been, was something tangible; but to win the Netherlands for Charles 
of Austria, if more morally honest, was a very Quixotic excuse for 
manslaughter by wholesale. A real historian must repudiate with scorn 
the false plea of religious warfare, the alleged support of the protestant 
cause against Roman catholic cruelty, clearly because, with all his bigotry, 
Louis XIV. was a less culpable bigot than any prince of the Spanish- 
Austrian line ; and the worst persecutions of protestants in France hnd 
not, in the worst of times, equalled the common proceeding: every year 
of the Spanish Inquisition, William III. had amused and gratified his 
departing spirit by laying the train for this European conflagration, 
which only waited the usual campaigning season to burst into a blaze. 

Thus, without the least bellicose propensities on her own part, every 
circumstance tended to make foreign warfare and the reign of Anne 
commence simultaneously. 
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King William rode into the Home-park at Hampton-comt, the 
morning of February 21, to look at the excavation making, under 
his directions, for a new canal, which was to run in another 
longitudinal stripe, by the side of that which now deforms the ° 
vista and injures the air of Hampton-court gardens. His majesty 
was mounted on Sir John Fenwick’s sorrel pony, when, just as he came 
by the head of the two canals, opposite to the Ranger’s-park pales, the 
sorrel pony happened to tread in a mole-hill, and fell. Such is the 
tradition of the palace, and it must be owned, that after -a careful 
examination of the spot, the author prefers its adoption to the usual , 
assertion of historians, “that the king’s pony stumbled when he was 
returning from hunting,” especially when the mischievous effects of tho 
subterranean works of moles in that soil are remembered ; for an officer 
of rank, who resides in the vicinity, asserted that he had twice met with 
accidents which threatened to be dangerous, owing to his horse having 
plunged his fore-foot to the depth of more than fifteen inches in a mole- 
hill at Bushy-park and the Home-park. ‘There, too, may be seen the 
half-excavated canal, which has remained without water, and in an 
unfinished state. The account that the king himself gave of his 
accident agrees with the Hampton-court tradition. “Riding in the 
park at noon,” he said to Dr. Bidloo, ‘‘ while I was making my horse 
change his walk intoa gallop, he fell upon his knees. Upon that I meant 
to raise him with the bridle, but he fell forwards, to one side; so I fell 
with my right shoulder on the ground. *Tis a strange thing,” added his 
majesty, musingly, “ for it happened on smooth level ground.”! ing 
William thus took his death-hurt within sight of the entrance of Hamp- 
ton-court palace. From the first weeks of his arrival in England, he had 
always had plans in agitation to make that favourite seat of his royalty 
as different in outward semblance as possible to its aspect when, in his 
youth he had visited his uncles there. He was occupied in the same 
object when the accident he thought so utterly unaccountable befell him. 
The workmen employed on the neighbouring excavation raised the over- 
thrown monarch, and assisted him to the palace. He affirmed that he 
was very slightly hurt; but Ronjat, his surgeon, who was there, found he 
had broken his right collar-bone. On what trifles do human plans and pro- 
jects depend! What mean agency is sufficient to tumble the ambitious 
schemes of military pride and glory literally in the very dust! The 
purblind mole, that was obeying the first call of spring to repair his for- 
tification and set his subterranean house in order, did what Louis XIV. 
and all his engineers never could effect: he prevented William III. from 
heading Hurope in battle-array against France. The angry Jacobites 
found more than one circumstance of exultation in this accident which 
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proved so fatal to William III. ‘The little gentleman in black velvet” 
became one of their party toasts, and they wrote many eulogies on the 
sagacity of “ Sorrel,” who had been the favourite pony of the unfortunate 
Sir John Fenwick, and had thus taken an opportunity of revenging the 
illegal death of his master. Pope has followed this contrast :— 


« Angels, who watched the royal oak so well, 
How chanced ye slept when luckless Sorrel fell ?”’? 


When Ronjat had set the fractured collar-bone of the king, he ear- 
nestly recommended to him rest and medical regimen. William refused 
to submit to any such discipline: he made light of the accident, declared 
the injury was nothing, that he must go to Kensington that night, and 
go he would, despite of all remonstrance. On the journey, the jolting 
of the carriage displaced the fractured bones, and he was in a state of 
great pain and exhaustion when he arrived at his palace of Kensington. 
Bidloo, his household physician, received him there, and making many 
remonstrances regarding the wilfulness of royal patients, the injured 
collar-bone was re-set by Ronjat, under the physician’s superintendence. 

The princess Anne and her consort, on February 24, paid a visit at 
Kensington to his majesty, who, ‘God be thanked,” says the Flying 
Post, “is in perfect health: their highnesses went on to Windsor. ‘The 
king sent a message to the houses of parliament (28th of February) for 
promoting the union with Scotland, in which he mentioned the mishap 
of breaking the collar-bone ‘“‘as an unhappy accident ;” meantime, he 
advised expedition in passing the bill for the attainder of young James 
Stuart, which had been in agitation in parliament since the preceding 
January. It is just possible, that when the act passed parliament, 
March 1, against a child, who was his nearest male relative, some agita- 
tion might take place in the mind of the invalid king, for that self-same 
hour he was struck with his mortal malady, which appeared in the shape 
of spasmodic cramp. He recovered a little by the use of stimulants 
and, on the 6th of March, walked for exercise in the gallery of Kensing- 
ton-palace. He felt fatigued, and sat down on a couch near an open 
window, and fell fast asleep: he slept two hours. No one dared to 
disturb him, for his pages and personal attendants dreaded the effects of 
his positiveness and peevishness. Shiverings and spasms seized him 
when he awoke from this unhealthy slumber : he was carried to bed in 
great misery. Sir Richard Blackmore, the poetaster physician, attended 
him, but did him no good. It may be judged how little the public 
papers knew of his majesty’s malady by these passages concerning 
his benevolent intentions: “The king continues very well; but it 
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not being advisable that his majesty should yet go abroad, the act for 
attainting the pretended prince of Wales, and the act for further punish- 
ing deserters and mutineers, received the royal assent.”! Notwithstand- 
ing the assertion of the public prints, the attainder of the young prince, 
James Stuart, had not received the royal ratification, for the king fell 
into fits whenever he attempted to sign the act,? which was finally 
stamped by his ministers with his initials on the Saturday afternoon, 
when his death was approaching. Utter silence was maintained in the 
newspapers regarding the state of William during the last days of his 
existence; but stocks fell every day, and from this occult bulletin the 
moneyed world formed accurate inferences on the subject. All this time 
the king’s breath became more and more oppressed—a fatal symptom, 
which was soon observed by lord Jersey, the lord chamberlain of his 
household, who immediately despatched a trusty messenger with the 
news to the princess Anne, at St. James’s-palace. Likewise, ever and 
anon, during the agony of king William, did lord Jersey despatch intel- 
ligence to the expectant heiress that the breath of the royal patient 
‘‘ orew shorter every half-hour.” ‘The princess had sent, in the course of 
that day, to Kensington-palace a dutiful message to the king, entreating 
permission to see him in his bedchamber. It was answered by the dying 
king himself, who collected his strength sufficiently to pronounce a short 
and rude “‘ No!’’4 The prince of Denmark actually made many attempts 
to enter the kine’s chamber, but met witb as many downright repulses. 
Lamberty, who was in the palace with his patron, lord Portland, that 
night, and therefore is indisputable evidence, declares “that the king 
was supported entirely by spirituous liquors.” 

His majesty had desired to see his old friend, Bentinck lord Portland, 
who, it is well known, never came to court after the period of the peace 
of Ryswick, excepting on special entreaty. ‘This nobleman was sent for, 
and was momentarily expected during the Saturday evening. The king 
was likewise anxiously looking for the arrival of his young favourite, 
Keppel earl of Albemarle, from a mission on which he had sent him to 
Holland ; he arrived just before the king lost his speech, and was in his 


‘travelling boots when he came to his majesty’s bed-side. The king was 


very desirous of saying something in confidence to Keppel. He gave 


- him the keys of his escritoire, and bade him take possession, for his 


private use, of 20,000 guineas—all the private property his majesty kad 
at command. He likewise directed him to destroy all the letters that 
would be found in a cabinet which he named. [Keppel was extremely 
eager to give his royal master information of the rapid progress of his 
martial preparations for the commencement of war in the Low Countries 


.1 Postman, March 2, 1702, 5 Macpherson. The historfan considers that 
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but, for the first time, the departing warrior listened to announcements 
of battle with a cold dull ear. All the comment he made was com- 
prised in these impressive words, the last he uttered distinctly —“ ve 
tire vers ma fin” —‘‘I draw towards my end.” 

The earl of Portland entered the chamber of death early on the Sunday 
morning; the king was speechless, but had not then lost memory or 
consciousness. He took the hand of his old friend, pressed it to his heart, 
and held it there while the pangs of death were dealing with him. 
Lamberty, the secretary of Bentinck earl of Portland, expressly declares 
that no English lord was admitted into the royal chamber until the’ 
king had lost all consciousness, Burnet and others mention the 
the king’s devout reception of the sacrament, as administered by arch- 
bishop Tennison, a fact which Lamberty positively denies. Just as the 
clock struck eight, William III. drew his last breath; he expired very 
gently in the arms of his page, Sewel, who sat behind his pillow sup- 
porting him. The lords in waiting, the earls of Scarborough and Lex- 
ington, no sooner perceived that the spirit had departed, than they told 
Ronjat, the surgeon, to unbind from the wrist of the royal corpse a black 
riband, which fastened a bracelet of queen Mary’s hair close on the pulse.! 
It was an outrage to tear from the arm of the breathless warrior this 
memorial, solong cherished and so secretly kept. If William had not 
through life scorned the language of poetry, his newly separated spirit 
might have sympathized with the exquisite lines of that true poet, 


Crashaw :— 
“ Whoever comes to shroud me, do not harm 
Or question much 
The subtile wreath of hair about mine arm: 
The mystery, the sign, thou must not touch ” 


William III. was fifty-one years, four months, and four days old 
when he died; he had reigned thirteen years, three weeks, and twc 
days. More than one prelate, with other persons of rank, were waiting, 
either in Kensington-palace or in the environs, to carry the news of 
her royalty to the princess, now queen Anne, 


CHAPTER IV. 


Awxtous vigils had been held at St. James’s-palace since the last rude 

repulse had been given by tke dying king to the visit of his heiress- 

expectant and her husband, when they came to see him, during his last 

illness, at Kensington ; agents in their interest were, however, very busy 
2 Cunningham’s History of Great Britain 
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about his death-bed. Throughout the preceding Saturday night and 
early morning of Sunday, March 8th, the princess Anne and her favourite, 
Sarah of Marlborough, sat in momentary expectation of the dawn of the 
royalty of the one and the dictatorship of the other, receiving frequently 
hurried notes from lord Jersey, the king’s lord chamberlain, describing 
“how the breath of William III. grew shorter and shorter.”! The lady 
Marlborough, according to her own account, was seized with a qualm of 
horror while these half-hourly bulletins were coming in. She thus 
mentions the circumstance to lord Cholmondeley, the person to whom 
the duchess addressed her “ Conduct”: “‘ When king William came to 
die, I felt nothing of that satisfaction which I once thought I should 
have had on this occasion ; and my lord and lady Jersey’s writing and 
sending perpetually to give account as his breath grew shorter, filled me 
with horror. I thought I would lose the best employment at court, 
sooner than act so odious a part.” 

But there was another personage who had likewise stationed himself 
as a watcher of the failing respiration of king William—a volunteer in 
that service, who meant to run a race with Anne’s chosen agents, and be 
the first in with the intelligence of death. He did so, and won it too, 
for he brought the queen the earliest tidings of her royalty. ‘‘ As soon 
as the breath was out of king William,” says lord Dartmouth, “by 
which event all expectations from him were for ever at an end, off set 
Dr. Burnet, bishop of Salisbury, and drove hard to bring the first tidings 
of the king’s demise to St. James’s-palace, where he prostrated himself 
at the new queen’s feet, full of joy and duty ; but he obtained no advan- 
tage over the earl of Essex, the lord of the bedchamber then in waiting, 
whose proper office it was to communicate the event, besides being 
universally laughed at for his officiousness.”? Burnet, although coldly 
received, ran about the crowded levee committing blunders. Seeing 
that cautious Jacobite, the Athol duke, he attacked him with “‘ Hope, 
my lord duke, you are not thinking of the prince of Wales ?’—“ Surely 
not, my lord bishop, while queen Anne lives,” was the northern duke’s 
reply. 

Every succeeding minute of that memorable Sunday morning brought 
some applicant for audience with the queen from her intimate friends or 
near relations. All was business and bustle ; the sun was as bright and 
glaring as ever shone on a clear March morning; the bells called from 
all the steeples in London and Westminster to morning-prayer: few 
heeded the summons. he queen was receiving those, among the crowds 
of politicians besieging her presence-chamber at St. James’s, whom she 
considered entitled to an interview at the private levee she held before 
the important public business began of her recognition by the privy 
council. Among others, her uncle, the earl of Clarendon, was seen 

2 Conduct. 2 Notes to Burnet’s Own Time. 
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pressing through the throngs in the ante-chamber that besieged the 
cabinet of newly-ascended majesty. The queen guessed his errand only 
too truly. He desired of the lord in waiting “ admittance to his niece.” 
The message was delivered to her majesty, who sent word to him, “ that 
if he would go and qualify himself to enter her presence, she would be 
very glad to see him.” Her meaning was, “that if he chose to take the 
oath of allegiance to her, as his legitimate sovereign, she was willing te 
admit him.” In fact, her lord in waiting demanded, ‘‘if he was willing 
to take the oath to queen Anne ?”—“ No,” replied Clarendon ; “I come 
to talk to my niece. I shall take no other oaths than Ihave taken.” How 
this uncompromising relative meant to talk to her, may be judged by 
his conversations with her at the period of the Revolution. Queen Anne 
refused to see her uncle without he took the oaths whereby he recog- 
nised her as his sovereign ; “and,” observes our authority, Roger Coke, 
“‘that wretched man remained a non-juror to the day of his death.”? 
Queen Anne was thus obliged to begin her reign with an act of hostility 
to her nearest relative in England. Clarendon’s errand was evidently 
to recall the promises the queen had made to her father after the death 
of her son. Her other uncle, lord Rochester, was more complying; he 
had been one of the state-ministers of her sister, queen Mary, and was 
destined by queen Anne to have the chief share in the government of 
her empire. Scarcely was her uncle, lord Clarendon, excluded on account 
of still persisting in his non-juring principles, when the queen’s former 
lover, the marquis of Normanby, presented himself. With the same 
Jacobite affections as lord Clarendon, the marquis possessed that thorough 
indifference to religion which permitted him to take as many contradic- 
tory oaths as were, in the seventeenth century, considered needful for 
the public weal. When offering his homage to the new sovereign, 
her majesty, who was a person of very few words, and of still fewer 
ideas, had recourse to her usual theme? of conversation, by remark- 
ing, “ that it was a very fine day.”—‘ Your majesty must allow me 
to declare, that it is the finest day I ever saw in my life!”—a speech 
which obtained for him from the court the laudations due to a bon-mot, 
as well as to a neatly-turned compliment, in which happy allusion was 
made to the beautiful weather. In fact, superstition is never more active 
than at periods when any remarkable event happens: there are few of 
the annalists of the reign of Anne that did not comment on the bright- 
ness of the first day of her reign, and the glorious shining forth of the 
sun, and predict happiness from the pleasantness of the weather. The 
contrast was the greater from the long years of inclemency which hac — 
marked the reign of William and Mary, and had continued during the 
solitary reign of the former, adding famine to the evils of his intermiz- 
ab.e wars. 
1 Detection, by Roger Coke, 2 Swift’s Journal to Stella. 
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Another early courtier, at this royal levee, was lord Dartmouth, who 
affected no grimace of sorrow for the decease of the queen’s predecessor. 
He had not forgotten or forgiven the death of his father in the grim 
fortress of the Tower, where he had been immured on the mere warrant 
of queen Mary, who suspected him of attachment to his old admiral, her 
deposed father. Lord Dartmouth, the son, was certainly not a partisan 
of James, for he has not spared him, although he exposed the falsehoods 
told by his enemies. He recognised queen Anne as constitutional sove- 
reign, by telling her “ his joy at her accession was indeed without the 
least alloy.” The queen replied, “that she did sincerely believe him.”? 
This notable levee took place while the privy council was collecting 
in which the new queen was solemnly recognised, and at which she 
presided, about noon the same day, her majesty was then dressed in 
deep mourning for the demise of her father James II. 

The members of both houses of parliament met that morning, although 
it was Sunday, and Mr. secretary Vernon notified the death of William 
III. to the house of commons. Mr. Granville rose, after the secretary 
had finished his announcement, and commenced what Anne’s opponents 
called a tory gratulation, beginning with—‘“ Sir, we have lost a great 
king, and we have got a most gracious queen.” When all the speeches 
proper for the occasion were spoken, the houses of lords and commons 
went up with addresses of congratulation to the queen on her accession.? 
Anne received these august assemblies with much grace and dignity, 
and her greatest accomplishment was displayed in the answers she gave. 
As constitutional queen, of course, the matter she spoke was in the 
words of her ministers; her manner and tone of voice were her own. 
“T have heard the queen speak from the throne,” observes speaker 
Onslow (long after she had passed away, therefore the commendation 
could not be flattery), “and she had all that bishop Burnet and others 
have noticed of the sweetness of her voice and manner. I never saw 
an audience more affected: it was a sort of charm.” There was no 
little tact in king Charles’s directions to have the sweet voice of the 
princess, his niece, cultivated for the science of elocution rather than 
for song, since aroyal personage sways more hearts by speaking than by 
singing. 

Notwithstanding the multifarious employments and agitations of that 
bright Sunday of her accession, the queen attended divine service at 
St. James’s chapel, and heard a long sermon preached by Burnet. Her 
majesty was, in the afternoon, proclaimed before the gates of St. James’s- 
palace, at Temple-bar, and in Cheapside. The day of accession would 
have been one of great trial to a woman of a more sensitive nature, 
for Anne had to retire to the suite of apartments once occupied by her 


1 Notes to Burnet’s Own Time. (Brit. Museum), these addresses were offered 
3 According to the Postboy newspaper the evening of Anne’s accession. 
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son, the young duke of Gloucester, at St. James’s-palace, while her 
private apartments were hung with black, as decent mourning for king 
William. A general mourning was ordered by her privy council for the 
recently deceased king. ‘To mark the difference between the black 
she wore for her parent, and the court-mourning she assumed for her 
brother-in-law, the queen chose to mourn for her predecessor in purple ; ? 
and she accordingly assumed a dress of that hue on the day after his 
decease. 

The queen went in solemn state to the house of lords March 11: she 
was attended in her coach by the countess of Marlborough and two other 
ladies. Her majesty wore a star on her breast, and seated herself on the 
throne in her royal robes: it is said, by the prints of the day, that she 
wore the crown of St. Edward. The commons were sent for, and the 
queen addressed them in her sweet thrilling voice. As her speech was 
the composition of her ministers, there is no occasion to load her personal 
life with it. ‘The only remarkable points im it were, that it slid dex- 
terously past all mention of her brother, and earnestly recommended the 
attainment of union between England and Scotland. She concluded 
with these words: ‘‘ As I know my own heart to be entirely English, I 
can very sincerely assure you there is not anything you can expect or 
desire from me which I shall not be ready to do for the happiness and 
prosperity of England, and you shall always find mea strict and religious 
observer of my word.”* ‘There is, in the corridor gallery at Windsor- 
castle, a picture of queen Anne opening her first parliament. Lady Marl- 
borough stands nearly behind her majesty, and the great officers of state 
are, as now, ranged round the throne; but it does not appear that the 
custom had begun of admitting ladies into the body of the house to view 
the pageant—at least, none appear there to grace the scene. Her majesty 
returned in her coach, accompanied by his royal highness prince George, 
to her palace of St. James ; the sword was carried before her by the earl 
of Marlborough. The queen, out of respect to the memory of her pre- 
decessor and the season of Lent, ordered the theatres to be shut till after 
her coronation :° She was proclaimed queen of Scvtland by the lord Lyon, 
king-at-arms, as Anne I, The queen retired to Windsor® while St. 
James’s-palace was completely hung with black.7—Her coronation was 
announced for April 28, the anniversary of that of her unfortunate 
father ; commanding, at the same time, “that the very deep mourning 
was to cease after that ceremony.”® “ For the encouragement of our 
English silks, called ¢-la-modes,” says a periodical of the day, “his royal 
highness the prince of Denmark and the nobility appear in mourning 
hat-bands made of that silk, to bring the same in fashion in the place 
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of crapes, which are made in the pope’s country, whither we send our 
money for them.”? Before the first week of queen Anne’s reign had 
expired, her majesty took the opportunity of fulfilling her oft-baffled 
intention of causing the ear! of Marlborough to be elected a knight of 
the Garter. The commons voted her majesty the same revenue that 
had been granted to king William, of “blessed memory ;” and the 
speaker and the members of the house of commons took the oath to 
her, at the same time repudiating the hopes of the pretended prince of 
Wales. The queen went to the house of lords March 80, with the 
usual ceremonies, and gave her assent to the bills for her household, 
revenue, and coin. In her speech she relinquished 100,000/. of the 
income granted to her.” 

The queen and prince George of Denmark took immediate possession 
of the royal apartments at Kensington. The body of king William had 
been, in the mean time, privately removed from that palace, where he 
breathed his last, to “the prince’s chamber” at Westminster, where 
it was embalmed and laid in state. The room where the king died was, 
however, left just in the same state as when he expired, for many years 
of the eighteenth century. All the Dutch colony at Kensington-palace 
were in a state of high discontent, almost amounting to mutiny; they 
were excessively displeased at everything done in regard to their king’s 
remains. Although, in his history, Burnet threw disgusting and mys- 
terious scandals on the character of the royal defunct, yet he, too, vented 
his discontent at the accession of Anne by grumbling at William III.’s 
funeral: in his usual phrase, ‘‘’twas scarce decent.” The burial took 
place on Sunday, April 12, at midnight. The procession began from 
Kensington, as if the royal corpse had actually been there; the funeral 
train followed an open chariot, with the wax effigy (still in Westminster- 
abbey) seated as if over the coffin. The king’s corpse, contained within 
the inner coffin, was introduced when the mourners arrived at West- 
minster-palace. The pall was borne by six dukes: his royal highness 
George of Denmark, as chief mourner, was supported by two dukes. The 
body was deposited in Henry VII.’s chapel while the service was per- 
formed, and afterwards interred in the same vault with his late consort, 
queen Mary IL, near the coffin of their uncle, Charles II.* 

Queen Anne, when the great officers of her predecessor’s household 
brought their white sticks to surrender to her, returned them very 
courteously, requesting them to hold office, at least for the present ; but 
she took lord Wharton’s white staff of the househoid from him, and 
handed it to Sir Edward Seymour before his face’—a marked affront, 
which incensed Wharton into muttering some threats of vengeance, — 


1 The Postman, March 19, 1701-2. 4 Life of King William ILI. ’ 
® Boyer’s Annals of Queen Anne, 1702. 5 Cunningham’s Hist. of Great Britain. 
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which he took opportunities of realizing at various times during her 
reign. The queen, two days afterwards, appointed the duke of Devon- 
shire her lord steward of the household, an office he had held in her 
sister’s reign ; the earl of Jersey, lord chamberlain ; Sir Edward Seymour 
comptroller ; and Peregrine Bertie, vice-chamberlain of her househola. 
To her consort she gave the high office of generalissimo of all her forces 
by sea and land. Her majesty did not forget her old grudge to Bentinck 
earl_of Portland. By the instigation of Sarah of Marlborough, who 
instantly stepped into his place, she dismissed him from his post of 
keeper of Windsor park. Among the palace appointments which took 
place at this period, great interest was made with the queen by lord 
Godolphin, “that she would be pleased to reinstate Dr. Radcliffe as 
her physician ;”? but her majesty manifested lively remembrance of his 
former delinquencies by replying, ‘‘ No; Radcliffe shall never send me 
word again, when I am ill, that my ailments are only vapours.” Her 
ministers, nevertheless, often had Radcliffe privily consulted respecting 
the health of their royal mistress, and for his prescriptions they paid, 
without her knowledge, vast sums. 

It was not the intention of the Jacobite party to wear mourning for 
William III., but they were already, as well as the queen, in the deepest 
weeds of sable for the death of James II. Those among the whigs who 
had hitherto flaunted in the gayest colours, now followed the lord 
chamberlain’s mandate, and assumed mourning for William III. as if for 
a father; black, therefore, was the universal hue, the mourning either for 
a king or queen in [ngland, until the present century, was worn for a 
whole year, as if for a parent. 

The unmeasured hatred of lady Marlborough to the family of Claren- 
don, especially to lord Rochester, was, for a long time, the leading 
‘principle of her life. The queen’s natural affection towards her uncle 
produced the first disputes between her and Sarah of Marlborough, who, 
strong in her alliance with the house of Sunderland, scarcely con- 
descended to acknowledge herself to be a favourite of queen Anne, but 
hinted that the queen was a very humble-minded person, exceedingly 
attached to her. The career of lord Sunderland was, at the accession of 
Anne, nearly at its end. All his dark schemes had succeeded, and the 
unbounded power of the triumphant oligarchy was before him. The last 
turn of fortune’s wheel had brought him to the top, but life is too short 
to work the complex machinery which it had been the employment of 
this statesman’s subtle brain to devise. Just as all lord Sunderland’s 
contrivances were perfected, he was forced to be occupied with nothing 
but infirmity, conscience, and death. 

Queen Anne had scarcely ascended the throne when, influenced, as 
it is supposed, by her uncle, Rochester, she manifested anxiety to 

1 Biog. Brit. 
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effect. a reconciliation with the venerable bishop Ken, who was con- 
sidered the head of the Anglican church. She sent a nobleman, his 
personal friend, who held a high place in her confidence, to seek the 
deprived bishop, to inform him that the conforming dissenter, Kidder, 
whom her sister had placed in his bishopric, should be removed from his 
intrusion into the see of Bath and Wells, if he, Dr. Ken, would swear 
allegiance to her, and resume his prelatic state and revenues. The queen 
is said to have added, ‘that it was her intention, if possible, to place 
him in the primacy of England, and to be crowned by his hands.” By 
some means her ministry had induced Kidder to accept the bishopric of 
Carlisle, then vacant, and to surrender Bath and Wells to its rightful 
occupant. Surely the primitive Christian church never saw mitres and 
primacies, the consecration of crowns and the benediction of sceptres, 
placed at the disposal of a poorer man. ‘The deprived bishop, still clung 
to and beloved by his people, had been required to perform all the 
spiritual duties of the see. At the earnest call of his clerzy and people, 
Ken struggled with his poverty and infirmities to perform the office of 
bishopof Bathand Wells. His only coat, patched and thin, was well known 
when he went on his progresses from Salisbury through Somersetshire, 
riding slowly on his old white horse, almost as poor and infirm as its master. 
Since his degradation by queen Mary, the inspired poet and blameless 
prelate of our church, when driven by her from the palace of Wells, had 
continued to live on the charity of his nephew, the rev. Isaac Walton, in 
Salisbury-close. Such was his winter retreat; but part of the summer 
he usually spent at Longleat, with his friend lord Weymouth, a noble- 
man who had always refused to visit the court of William and Mary. 
It-was through the agency of lord Weymouth that her majesty opened 
the negotiation for her recognition by bishop Ken. It has been stated 
that Dr. Ken suffered this negotiation to go on until he came to take the 
oath to queen Anne, and then refused (having all along intended refusal), 
in order to make his renunciation of the queen’s authority more striking 
to the world. But deceit was inconsistent with the conduct of a man, 
who lived meekly on charity because he would not receive the rich 
revenues of Bath and Wells inconsistently with the oath he had taken 
on his induction ; he who had resisted threats of personal violence from 
William III. when prince of Orange, had endured incarceration in the 
ower from James II., and was finally hurled from his bishopric by 
Mary II., would doubtless have scrupulously fulfilled any oath he could 
have conscientiously taken to queen Anne. The present crisis permitted 
him to do so consistently, since his old master, James II., was just dead. 
The oath of allegiance to queen Anne was, however, preceded by an 
oath of abjuration of her young brother, which, as it implied the shame~ 
less falsehood regarding his birth, bishop Ken refused to take. Here ig 
1 Bowles’ Life of Ken, 
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a strong instance of the folly and wickedness of oaths of test and abjura- 
tion ; they form insurmountable barriers which keep conscientious per- 
sons from serving their country, at the same time they admit to office, 
with frightful facility, all those to whom all religion is equally indifferent. 
When bishop Ken had refused this oath, he was by no means certain 
that he had not incurred the penalties of preemunire, for he wrote to 
bishop Lloyd? to ask him “ whether that oath was to be enforced ?” for, 
pursued the venerable prelate, “I will rather leave the kingdom, old, 
sick, and infirm as Iam.” No evil consequences of the kind followed 
his refusal; but the queen, early in her reign, once more caused a 
confidential friend, one of her bishops, to write to Dr. Ken, telling him 
“that his advice and presence were necessary to them all in London, at 
the delicate conjunction of affairs which had taken place on the death 
of king William.” “A journey to London,” answered Ken, “ is neither 
consistent with my health purse, nor inclination. I have often been 
offered money, but have refused equally that and the oaths required. 
There is a way to heal the unhappy schism in the church, but it is 
needless for me to mention it.”? Thus was queen Anne disappointed 
in her wish of consecration by Dr. Ken, likewise in all her attempts at 
familiar communication with him. Dr. Ken was permitted to withdraw 
himself once more into his poverty, and pursue his usual routine of life, 
unscathed by any political persecution for refusing the oath of abjuration, 
Instead of prosecuting him, Anne had the generosity to offer him any 
money he needed, which he pertinaciously refused while the man whose 
religious principles he deprecated held his see, and he persisted in signing 
himself as the bishop thereof. 

The approaching coronation of queen Anne now absorbed every 
thought of the public. It was one of the most singular features of the 
times, that, contrary to every precedent in British history, the consort of 
the queen was excluded from all participation in her regal dignity. 
Whether this exclusion emanated from the queen, from the parliament, 
or from the wishes of prince George of Denmark himself, has never 
been clearly analyzed; but popular opinion leads to the conclusion, 
that the prince himself declined sharing in the honours of regality. 
It was at this period that the queen sat to Kneller for a portrait, 
remarkable for the total absence of all ornament, excepting the simple 
medallion of the order of St. George, suspended by a broad, light-blue 
riband round the neck, for the portraits of Anne after her coronation 
are rather vulgarly laden with crown, sceptre, necklaces, and heavy 
decorations. The original is inserted into the panels of the gallery 
of St. George at Windsor-castle; it is a fine and firmly painted 

1 Palin’s History of the Church of England, from 1688 to 1717, gives many interesting 
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specimen of Kneller’s pencil. As the designs for the queen’s medallion- 
portraits were then executed, her costume partakes of the classic 
simplicity of numismatic art; her hair is arranged in the style of 
her well-known coinage profile. The portrait is sitting; the air and 
attitude are decidedly majestic, if not graceful; the dress is chiefly con- 
cealed by the flowing mantle of the order of the Garter, excepting the 
star on the side. The queen’s features are rather stronger than those 
generally recognised in the soft and comely visage of Anne, while they 
are indicative of far more natural energy, and practical abilities. The 
medallion of St. George is partly concealed by the hand of the queen. 
It is traditionary, that Kneller persuaded the queen to assume this 
attitude, in order to give him the opportunity of painting the most 
beautiful hand in England. 

The queen had again lost the use of her feet, from gout and corpulence, 
an infirmity which made the important ceremonial of her coronation 
very fatiguing, and even embarrassing to her. 

The coronation took place April 23, 0.s., 1702, St. George’s-day, 
About eleven in the morning, het majesty came privately in a sedan- 
chair from her palace at St. James’s to Westminster-hall,! whence 
she was carried to the court of wards. As usual, the individuals of 
lower rank were marshalled to lead the way in the commencement of 
the ceremonial. Prince George of Denmark, preceded in the entrance 
procession by the archbishop of Canterbury and the lord keeper of the 
great seal, walked before his royal consort and her group of state attend- 
ants. The great officers, as the earl-marshal (lord Carlisle), the lord high- 
steward (the duke of Devonshire), and the lord high-constable, stood 
ready there, by the queen’s state-chair, at the command of her majesty, 
to distribute the regalia to its appointed bearers. The procession went 
through New Palace-yard into King-street, so along the Broad Sanc- 
tuary,? into the west door of the abbey-church. The way was covered 
from the steps of the throne at the King’s- bench, Westminster- 
hall, to the steps of the royal platform in the church, with broad 
blue cloth, two breadths in width, spread upon boards railed in on 
each side. This footway for royalty was, as ustial, strewn with sweet 
herbs and flowers; the month was April, and the day of St. George is 
usually most. redolent of the early glories of spring. Formerly the poor 
commonalty used to break in, and cut away “the rayed cloth” almost 
as fast as the steps of the sovereign had passed over it, for it was con- 
sidered the fee of the populace. But now blue cloth took the place of 
the striped or rayed cloth, and elective royalty lined the way with guards. 

1 Planche’s Royal Records, edited fron: then standing, according to the account of Dr. 
Panke’s Collection, Brit, Museum; likewise Stukeley; likewise the Holbein- gateway by 
from MSS. in the college of Arms, ably col- oe Banqueting-house, and the Gatehouse af 
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Strange it was, that when the prerogative of crown and church were 
many degrees higher, the populace of England surrounded their monarchs 
without an idea of harming them. 

Queen Anne, like her father and her uncle, retained the title of sove- 
reign of France. As part of the pageantry, she had at her coronation 
two heralds, representing Normandy and Aquitaine. This antique 
custom has been omitted in the latter coronations, with some wrong in 
regard to the dukedom of Normandy at least, since our queen still enjoys 
a very goodly inheritance in the beautiful Channel Islands as rightful 
duchess of Normandy, more especially as the high-spirited descendants of 
the Norman chivalry, inhabitants of the said islands, consider that Eng- 
land, and all its people and dependencies, appertain to them, not they to us. 
When the representatives of Normandy and Aquitaine (who, we are 
concerned to report, bore the home-spun uames of James Clark and Jona- 
than Andrews?) were summoned to take their places, they stood at the 
foot of the steps leading up to the queen’s canopy, in Westminster- 
hall, but did not go up nearer to her throne. It is certain that, 
on account of the queen’s infirmities of the feet, she was relieved 
from the fatigue of walking in the procession from Westminster-hall 
to the abbey. ‘‘She took the conveniency of being carried in an 
open chair,” says a contemporary. ‘“‘ Along by the Broad Sanctuary, 
the houses on each side were crowded with spectators, who rent the air 
with cries of joy when they beheld their queen.” The queen, although 
carried, had, nevertheless, a long train, which was passed over the low 
back of her chair, and so borne behind her by the duchess of Somerset, 
and the noble maidens her assistants. The lady who was entitled to 
perform this office, on this occasion, was the personal friend of her 
majesty, the heiress of the illustrious house of Percy, and wife to the 
representative of lady Katharine Gray, called the proud duke of Somerset, 
who took his place as the nearest relative of the blood-royal then in the 
country. Lady Elizabeth Seymour aided her mother in the office of 
train-bearer, with lady Mary Hyde (one of the queen’s first cousins) and 
lady Mary Pierrepoint, then a girl of thirteen, only remarkable for the 
promise of surpassing grace and beauty, but afterwards still more cele- 
brated as one of the first among the literati of her country, under the 
name of lady Mary Wortley Montague. The queen was escorted by the 
lord chamberlain, lord Jersey ; she was supported by the bishop of Dur- 
ham and the bishop of Exeter, and guarded by the late king’s favourite, 
Arnold Keppel, earl of Albemarle, who was still retained as captain of 
the royal guard. He was the only person of king William’s Dutch 
colony who had ever shown any civility to queen Anne, who did not now 
forget his courtesy and humanity. The recognition was performed in 
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the old-accustomed manner, the queen rising and standing by her chair 
while Tennison, archbishop of Canterbury, presented her to the people 
with these words, turning her and himself to the four sides of the 
platform—east, west, south, and north, and repeating the query each 
time :— “Sirs, I here present unto you queen Anne, undoubted 
queen of this realm. Whereas all you that are come this day to do 
your homages and service, are you willing to do the same?”! The 
people answered with loud and repeated acclamations, all crying 
out, with one voice, “‘ God save queen Anne!” The trumpets sounded 
after the conclusion of the recognition, and the choir burst into this 
anthem: “The queen shall rejoice in thy strength, O Lord! exceeding 
glad shall she be of thy salvation. Thou shalt present her with the 
blessings of goodness, and shalt set a crown of pure gold on her head.” 
Queen Anne required the actual aid of sustaining hands to support her per- 
son in a standing position ; and singular as the fact is, was the only infirm 
person ever crowned monarch of England, either before or since, and yet 
her majesty had only just completed her thirty-seventh year. By the 
assistance of the bishops, the queen contrived to reach the altar, where 
she went through the ceremonial of the first offertory ; unlike her imme- 
diate predecessors, William and Mary, when the exhortation was heard, 
“ Thou shalt not appear before the Lord thy God empty,” queen Anne had 
provided wherewithal to put in the gold basins, and duly made all her 
oblations. The offering of the swords on the altar, and the chanting of 
the litany, according to the ritual of the church of England, followed in 
the usual order. At the end of the Nicene creed, which was begun by 
the archbishop, and sung by the choir, the queen stood up. When the 
ereed was concluded, Dr. Sharp, archbishop of York, presented himself to 
preach the sermon, to which office the queen had herself appointed him. 
The pulpit was placed upon a pillar at the north-east corner of the plat- 
form, very near the queen’s chair. The sermon was short and impres- 
sive: it was printed by the queen’s express desire. The text was from 
Isaiah xlix. 23: “ Kings shall be thy nursing fathers, and queens thy 
nursing mothers.” ‘The protestant coronation-oath, which was perma- 
nently established at Anne’s inauguration, was preceded by the following 
dialogue and declaration: The archbishop of Canterbury, after the sermon, 
rose and went to the queen; standing before her, he said, “Is your 
majesty willing to make the declaration?” The queen answered, 
“T am willing.” The archbishop read it thus from a parchment 
roll :— 

“1 Anne, by the grace of God, queen of England, Scotland, France, 
and Ireland, Defender of the Faith,?2 &c., do solemnly, in the presence of 
God, profess, testify, and declare, that I do believe that in the sacrament 
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of the Lord’s Supper there is not any transubstantiation of the elements 
of bread and wine into the body and blood of Christ, at or after the con- 
secration thereof by any person whatsoever. 2ndly, That the invocation 
or adoration of the Virgin Mary, or any other saint, and the sacrifice of 
the mass as they are now used in the church of Rome, are superstitious 
and idolatrous. 38rdly, And I do solemnly, in the presence of God, pro- 
fess, testify, and declare, that I do make this declaration, and every part 
thereof, in the plain and ordinary sense of the words read to me, as they 
are commonly understood by English protestants, without any evasion, 
equivocation, or mental reservation whatsoever, and without any dispen- 
sation already granted me for this purpose by the pope, or any other 
authority or person, or without any hope of such dispensation from any 
person or authority whatsoever, or without thinking I am, or can be, 
acquitted before God or man, or absolved of this declaration, or of any 
part thereof, although the pope, or any other person or power what- 
soever, should dispense with or annul the same, or declare that it was 
null and void from the beginning.” 

“The queen audibly repeated the same, and afterwards subscribed it.” 
Then the archbishop asked the queen, ‘‘Is your majesty willing to take 
the coronation-oath ?” ‘The queen replied, ‘‘I am willing.” Her majesty 
at the same time had a book in her hands, by which she fully understood 
the nature of what she undertook. ‘“ Will you solemnly promise and 
swear to govern the people of this kingdom of England, and the dominions 
thereto belonging, according to the statutes of parliament agreed on, and 
the laws and customs of the same?” asked archbishop Tennison.’ “I 
solemnly promise so to do,” replied queen Anne. ‘ Will you, to your power, 
cause law and justice in mercy to be executed in all your judgments ?” 
asked the archbishop. “I will,” replied queen Anne. ‘‘ Will you, to 
the utmost of your power, maintain the laws of God, the true profession 
of the gospel, and the protestant reformed religion established by law ? 
and will you preserve unto the bishops and clergy of this realm, and to 
the churches committed to their charge, all such rights and privileges as 
by law do or shall appertain to them or any of them?” asked the arch- 
bishop. ‘All this I promise to do,” replied queen Anne. ‘Then the 
queen, arising out of her chair, supported as before, and assisted by 
lord Lindsay, the great-chamberlain, the sword of state carried before 
her, went to the altar, and there made her solemn oath, in sight of the 
people present, to observe these promises. As the queen knelt on the 
steps of the altar, with her hand on the gospel, she said these words: 
“The things which I have here before promised I will perform and keep, 
so help me God!” Then her majesty kissed the bock, Having thus 
taken her oath, the queen returned to her chair, and kneeling at the 
faldstool, the Vent Creator was sung by the choir, 

The anointing and all the ceremonies connected therewith proceeded 
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according to the ancient form. The queen’s infirmities did not cause 
her to dispense with the ceremony of stauding to be solemnly girt with 


~- the sword of St. Edward, or from going with it to offer it at the altar. 


It was redeemed, according to the usual form, for one hundred shillings : 
the noble who bore it was the last of the De Veres, earls of Oxford. The 
sword was forthwith unsheathed by him, and carried before her majesty 
during the rest of the ceremonial. The spurs were, however, only pre- 
sented; they were sent by the queen directly to the altar. Her majesty 


was then invested with the ring and staff. The coronation-ring put on - 


the fourth finger of Anne’s right hand was, indeed, a balas ruby, with 
the cross of St. George engraved thereon; but it was not the ancient 
jewel of Edward the Confessor, “the wedding-ring of England,” as it 
is quaintly called by the old heralds and chroniclers. That venerable 
gem, according to report, was sent by the last surviving grandson of 
James II. to the present royal family of England, and has been worn by 
the last three sovereigns of Great Britain. The archbishop made the 
investiture of a ring, standing before the altar, according to this ancient 
formula : — “Receive this ring, the ensign of kingly dignity and of 
defence of the Catholic faith, that as you are this day consecrated head 
of this kingdom and people, so being rich in faith, and abounding 
in good works, you may reign with him, who is the King of kings, to 
whom be honour and glory for ever—Amen.” After investing her 
with staff, sceptre, and orb, he took the crown, representing that of 
St. Edward, in his hand, and placing it again before him on the altar, 
made the following invocation :—‘‘O God, the Saviour and rewarder 


- of them that faithfully serve thee, who alone dost govern them with 


mercy and loving-kindness, bless and sanctify this thy servant Anne, 
eur queen, who now in lowly devotion boweth her head to thy divine 
majesty.” The manuscript has a marginal direction: “ Here the queen 


_ must be put in mind to bow her head,”’—little needed, indeed, if Anne 


had the least appreciation of the sense of the beautiful aspiration. 
“ And as thou doest this day set a crown of pure gold upon her head, 
so enrich her royal heart with thy heavenly and abundant grace, and 
crown her with all princely virtues which may adorn the high station 


_ wherein thou hast placed her, through him who is the King immortal, 


—_— 
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invisible, Jesus Christ our Lord, to whom be honour and glory for ever.” 
The archbishop put the crown on the head of Anne, at which sight 
the people, with loud and repeated shouts, cried “God save the queen!” 
the trumpets sounded, and the Tower guns answered a signal made 
from the turrets of Westminster-abbey by thundering discharges. When 
silence had succeeded to this joyous uproar, after a solemn pause the 
archbishop’s voice was heard in address to the queen :—“ God crown 
you with a crown of righteousness and virtue, of victory and honour. 
The Lord himself be unto you for a crown of glory, and a diadem 
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of beauty; and may you also be a crown of glory in the hand of 
the Lord, and a royal diadem in the hand of your God. Be strong 
and of a good courage; observe the commandments of God, and 
walk in his ways; fight the good fight of faith, and lay hold of eternal 
life; that when you have finished your course, you may receive a 
crown of glory, and honour, and immortality that fadeth not away, 
which God, the righteous judge, shall give you at that day.” The 
choir then broke into a short but rejoicing anthem, “ Praise the 
Lord, O Jerusalem ;” the peers and peeresses put on their coronets while 
it was being sung. One of the prebends of Westminster then brought 
the Holy Bible to the dean of Westminster. The dean, after first placing 
it on the altar, brought it in procession to the archbishop, who, attended 
by the bishops, presented it, with yreat reverence, to the queen, with 
this address :—“ Our gracious queen,—Thus saith the Lord of old to his 
peculiar people, When thy king sitteth upon the throne of the kingdom, 
he shall write him a copy of this law in a book, and it shall be with 
him, and he shall read therein all the days of his life, that he may learn 
to fear the Lord his God, and so keep all the words of this law to do 
them, and that he turn not aside to the right hand nor to the left, to the 
end that he may prolong his days in his kingdom, he and his children.” 

Which passage must have seemed like a denunciation to the childlese 
queen, who had so recently put off her mourning for her only son. 

And now queen Anne, having been anointed and crowned, and having 
received all the ensigns of royal dignity, the archbishop solemnly blessed 
her; and at each clause of the benediction, the peers and bishops, who 
stood round about her, joined “in a loud and hearty Amen.” “he 
Lord bless you and keep you; the Lord make the light of his counte- 
nance to shine ever upon you, and be gracious unto you ; the Lord protect 
you in all your ways, and preserve you from every evil thing ; the Lord 
prosper the works of your own hands upon you; the Lord proursper yo 
handy work. May all the blessings of heaven and earth, plenteously 
descend upon you,” continued the archbishop; “ the Lord give you of 
the dew of heaven and the fatness of the earth, a fruitful country and 
healthful seasons, a faithful senate and a quiet empire, wise counsellors 
and victorious armies, a loyal nobility and a dutiful gentry, and an 
honest, peaceable, and obedient commonalty.” ‘ Amen,” responded 
the peers and bishops “ very heartily and devoutly ;’ and there were 
some points in this aspiration wonderfully suited to the urgent neces- 
sities of the times, for the most dismal weather in winter and sum- 
mer, attended by famines and agues, had plagued the island since 
the accession of William IIi., and greatly added to his unpopularity 
with “the honest, peaceable, and obedient commonalty,” who laid the 
whole blame upon his majesty; insomuch, it is traditionary in the 
Highlands, “ that on the 8th of March, a cottager going out to trench 
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his kail-yard, and seeing the first fine day he had beheld for twelve or 
fourteen years, threw down his spade, gave a Highland fling in the air. 
and an exclamation in Gaelic, ‘ The wicked king is dead to a certainty !” 

“‘The Lord preserve your life, and stablish your throne,” continued 
archbishop Tennison, “that your reign may be prosperous and your 
days many ; that you may live long in this world, obeyed, and honoured, 
and beloved by your people, ever increasing in favour both with God 
and man, and leave a numerous posterity to rule these kingdoms after you 
by succession in all ages.” ‘‘ Amen,” responded queen Anne’s surround- 
ing peers and bishops; but this clause, like more than one in the 
coronation-rite, must have brought remembrance of her recently lost 
Gloucester sorely to the memory of the bereaved and hopeless mother. 
The archbishops and the prelates did their homage as temporal peers 
after prince George, who offered his as duke of Cumberland : they kissed 
her majesty’s left cheek, and afterwards touched her crown. While her 
gracious pardon was read, and her coronation-medals of gold and silver 
thrown about among the people, “as her majesty’s gracious largess and 
donative,” the homage of the lay lords was performed, and the grand 
final anthem was sung by the choir with instrumental music. At the 
end of the anthem the trumpets sounded, and all the people shouted 
*©God save queen Anne! Long live queen Anne! May the queen live 
for ever!” . The royal family acknowledged by the country, had 
dwindled to a small and distant span indeed, for the childless and 
Roman catholic widow of Charles II. was the only person, besides the 
sovereign, remembered by name in the prayers of the church of England. 
“© Lord our God, who upholdest and governest all things in heaven 
and earth, receive our humble prayers, with our thanksgivings, for our 
sovereign lady queen Anne, set over us by thy grace and good providence 
to be our queen, and so, together with her, bless Catharine the queen- 
dowager, and the whole royal family.” Catharine of Braganza was then 
reigning as queen-regent in her native country with some éclat. It 
seems singular that she should be remembered in the prayers at the 
coronation, and that queen Anne’s protestant consort should not be 
named in the first protestant coronation that had occurred in this country 
of a queen acknowledged as entirely sovereign-regnant, which her sister 
and predecessor could scarcely be cousidered, unless at times when she 
was formally invested with the regency. 

At the retirement of the queen to St. Edward’s chapel (called in 
coronation-language the recess), her divestment of her consecrated crown, 
robes, and regalia (termed those of St. mdward), and the offering of 
them on the shrine of the regal saint and lawgiver, her collateral an- 
cestor, her assumption of the state-crown and purple velvet robes, which 
she was to wear at the banquet in Westminster-hall, proceeded, according 
to the usual routine, without any variation peculiarly personal to queen 
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Anne. Her majesty’s day’s labour was only half performed: she could 
not avoid appearing at the banquet, lest the Jacobite portion of the 
community might say that she dared not suffer the champion, Dymoke, 
to perform his challenge, as that had proved a remarkably awkward step 
in the coronation ceremonial? of her predecessors, William and Mary. 
Queen Anne, therefore, went through all the ceremonials pertaining to 
her coronation-banquet, from the entrance of the dillegrout to that of 
the champion, without any of the perverse accidents which had marked 
her sister’s and brother-in-law’s coronation. At the banquet, his royal 
highness prince George of Denmark dined at the table of the queen- 
regnant, his consort; “he sat at the end thereof, at her majesty’s left 
hand.” As the parliament were in sessions sitting, the members of the 
house of commons were assigned seatg in the abbey, in the north-cross, 
and at the banquet in the gallery at the east end of Westminster-hall. 
At the foregoing coronation, the commons (who had taken to them- 
selves, in the preceding century, almost every function of crown and 
church), had been not a little astonished and offended at finding that a 
specific place of entertainment had been provided for every estate of the 
realm excepting their own important body. William and Mary, who 
were nearly penniless themselves, rather ungratefully followed the 
ancient regulation, and the commons, although they had proved the 
means of crowning their majesties, went dinnerless at their coronation- 
banquet. Lamberty, one of the secretaries of the then prime-minister, 
discusses the fact drily, as if he thought, privately, that it was a mighty 
good joke. Queen Anne treated her commons with more hospitality, 
they were regaled with a good dinner in the Exchequer-chamber.? 

It was past eight in the evening before all the services and ceremonials 
of the coronation-banquet were finished by her majesty, who after resting 
and disrobing at the court of wards, was carried back to St. James’s- 
palace in her close sedan, exceedingly fatigued. The palace, with the 
rest of the metropolis, was in a tumult of joyous excitement, and prince 
George of Denmark, with a circle of the private friends of royalty, was 
disposed to do what most persons that night were doing; which wag, 
passing a considerable portion of it in a carouse, drinking their sovereign 
lady’s health. Her majesty was, however, disposed to seek repose from 
all her fatigues of regality on her pillow. The lord chamberlain noticed 
that the queen was exceedingly tired, and would be glad if his royal 
highness would propose going to bed. ‘“‘ J propose?” replied the prince, 
jovially ; “‘ Z cannot. I am her majesty’s swbject—have done and sworn 
homage to her to-day ; I shall do nought but what she commands me.” 
—“ Then,” replied queen Anne, laughing, “as that is the case, and I 
sm very tired, I do command you, George, to come to bed.”8 Her 
majesty was obeyed. 


® Life of Mary II. 2 London Gazette, April, 1702, 3 Hutton’s Visit. 
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Altogether, this coronation proceeded prosperously, and gave general 
satisfaction to all classes of society, not excepting the very worst; for 
the thieves, who were numerous and audacious beyond all modern com- 
putation, stole the whole of the plate used at her majesty’s banquet in 
Westminster-hall, together with a vast quantity of pewter and valuable 
table-linen.? 

The coronation-medal of Anne bears the impression of her profile, 
representing her as very fat and swollen, her throat exceedingly short 
and thick; on the reverse of the medal is a heart, crowned, amidst 
oaken foliage, surrounded by the expressive legend ENTIRELY ENGLISH, 
from her speech on the opening her first parliament. Another medal 
bears the queen’s head, depicting her still fatter and thicker: it was 
struck on the appointment of her husband, prince George, as high- 
admiral. There were several different designs in the medals given, or 
thrown, at the queen’s coronation, but the principal was the “ entirely 
English heart,” quoted from her accession speech. 


CHAPTER V. 


QuzEN ANNE’s manifesto of war against France, issued May 4, 1702 
was received by Louis XIV. with a bon~mot: “It is a sign that I grow 
old, when ladies declare war against me. Anne must have risen tc 
memory as he had last seen her, when she was four years old, trailing 


her long crape veil and black train about the Palais-Royal,? as mourn- 


ing for her aunt Henrietta duchess of Orleans. 

The house of commons voted thanks to queen Anne, for the first im- 
portant step taken to secure the crown of Great Britain to the next 
protestant line of the royal family, and the very next Sunday the 
princess Sophia was prayed for in all English churches.4 Her majesty 
went from St. James’s to Windsor. Prince George of Denmark went 
forward to Portsmouth the same day: he was there received with all 
the distinction due to the “dear consort of her majesty.” The mighty 
naval preparations of England for the war were reviewed by the queen 
and her consort before sailing from Portsmouth. He proceeded next 
day to the Isle of Wight, where all the newly-raised forces were en- 
camped—from whence they could only desert into the sea, which great 
numbers of them attempted. The prince, in quality of her majesty’s 
generalissimo, pardoned several of these unfortunate men, at the moment 
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when they were led out to death.! The contrast, in this action, to the 
cruelties of punishment which will render the reign of William and Mary 
ever notorious, was believed to spring from the merciful disposition 
of queen Anne, and that, of course, augmented the love that the com- 
mon people bore to her. The queen had the more pity for deserters, be- 
cause the maintenance of large standing armies, perennially consumed 
in foreign warfare, was new to the British population. Such had not 
been usual since the invasions of France under the Plantagenets, and 
at that era, the military code of St. George, adapted to a high-spirited 
yeoman or franklin ¢lass of soldiery, was essentially different from the 
discipline-lash inflicted by the mutiny bill. 

The, political history of the reign of queen Anne (from which the 
pages of her biography will be kept as clear as perspicuity will permit) 
appears, to the eyes of readers in general, to consist of violent and 
interminable contests between two classes, into which the whole king- 
dom was divided. ‘The names of these two parties are frequently heard 
in the present times, yet it has never been satisfactorily proved from 
whence the name of either Whig or Tory was derived. Each was 
undeniably one of those nicknames in which party malignity especially 
delights. Whig is said to have been derived from the Anglo-Saxon word 
signifying war and contention; the term was found thus oddly spelt and 
sounded by Cromwell’s soldiers when they invaded Scotland and 
defeated the Scotch at Dunbar, and they seem to have imported it into 
the south to denote persons they found more contentious than themselves. 
Yet it soon after designated their own party throughout the island, as 
systematic opposers to royalty. It was thus used by the piper of Dundee, 
who so bitterly aggravated the insurgents at Bothwell Brigg by playing 
and singing the following stave just as the battle joined :— 

‘* Awa, Whigs, awa! 
Awa, Whigs, awa! 
Ye’re but a pack o’ traitor loons, 
And do no good at a’! 
Awa, Whigs, awa !” 

The poor piper was sent tumbling down the banks of the Clyde? into 
the stream by a whig bullet; but the refrain of his song was taken up, 
and has been echoed by a powerful English party ever since. Thus 
one great division of English politicians were named from a civil war in 
Scotland; and they, not to be found wanting in similar courtesies, 
becalled their opponents from the predatory guerillas, who fought in 
Treland, under the names of Rapparees, or Tories. The duchess of Marl- 
borough calls them fapparees, and very often, like her royal mistress, 
spells whigs as wigs. 


The whigs, in the time of queen Anne, chiefly contended for the 
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policy and propriety of keeping up a perpetual war against France, 
ostensibly in order to prevent the re-establishment of the son of James 
~ II. Their opposition to the Anglican church was really more violent 
than to the church of Rome, and the chief object of their opposition 
was, to prevent the sovereign of England (who bore the awful responsi- 
bility of Head of the Church in the eyes of her people) from naming 
those of the clergy she approved to any sees or benefices that became 
vacant. ‘The whigs chose that church preferments should be in the gift 
of the prime minister who could command most votes in the house of 
commons. The tories supported the prerogative of queen Anne to name 
the dignitaries of the church; they resisted the predominance of the 
Calvinistic party, vulgarly termed ‘low church.’ ‘They were for 
economical government, and for naval war instead of continental regi- 
mental war ; they advocated the extension and protection of the noble 
colonies planted by the Stuart kings; they had exposed the enormous 
corruptions of William III. and his party in the house of commons. 
They were generally considered Jacobites—they would have gladly 
been so, if the son of James II. had been of the sume religion as his 
grandfather, Charles I. They appear to have been unwillingly, but 
sincerely, convinced of the impossibility of a Roman catholic acting as 
the head of the church of England. ‘There is reason to believe that the 
restoration of the church of England to the vital right of electing her 
spiritual dignitaries was meditated by the queen, and by her uncle, lord 
Rochester, whom she chose for her prime minister when she ascended 
the throne, and declared him as such soon after. By his assistance, 
queen Anne carried into effect an act of benevolence, which will make 
her name for ever gratefully venerated by our church. Her majesty, 
at her accession, was entitled to the first-fruits of every benefice or 
dignity conferred by the crown. With praiseworthy self-denial, in- 
stead of appropriating these gains to the amplification of her personal 
power or magnificence, queen Anne formed with it a fund to augment 
the miserable livings, or rather starvings, which too often fall to the lot 
of some of the most excellent of our clergy. The fund bears the expres- 
sive name of ‘queen Anne’s Bounty.’ Words would be wasted in 
dwelling on it with panegyric ; it speaks for itself, for it is still in bene- 
ficial operation. A plan of similar beneficence was first carried into 
effect, from the savings of his preferments, by the self-denying arch- 
bishop Sancroft. Queen Anne followed his example on the most ex- 
tended scale of royal munificence, and her generosity has placed her 
name high on the list of royal foundresses in the Christian church. 
Lady Marlborough was now at the pinnacle of her long anticipated 
glory; she had reigned supremely over the formation of the newly- 
formed royal household, disposing of all places therein as it seenied good 
in her eyes. From the mighty Dutch magnate Portland, down to the 
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humble elear-starcher Abrahal, Sarah of Marlborough placed and dis- 
placed whomsoever she thought fit. Very unceremoniously, at her 
instignation, did the queen eject lord Portland from the rangership of 
Windsor-park. At the same instant he had the vexation to behold the 
object of his avowed hatred, lady Marlborough, leap into the place.? 
The queen, too, testified some of her hoarded antipathies: Charles earl 
Macclesfield was discharged by her from all the rich offices and sine- 
cures with which he had been loaded by her sister and her spouse. 
Her majesty’s reasons, according to his own quotation of her words, 
were “because he had thrown blood in her father’s face ””—a startling 
metaphor, whereby queen Anne indicated her remembrance that he was 
the chief instigator in the calumny that loaded her father with the death 
of lord Essex, who destroyed himself in the Tower at the explosion of 
‘the Rye-house plot.’ ? 

Queen Anne abolished, by order of council,’ the injurious practice of 
permitting the sale of places in the royal household. It was a French 
custom, brought in with the restoration, but openly and officially trans- 
acted since the revolution, when places at court were purchased of the 
former possessor, exactly as officers buy their commissions in the army 
at the present time. When queen Anne issued her palace ordinance te 
the public, “that no more places were to be sold in her household,” 
lady Marlborough records the fact; but, after indulging at length in the 
warmest flow of self-praise on her own generosity, assures her friends, 
public and private, ‘‘ that the command was really issued by herself.”’ 
The queen actually followed the impulse of her own bountiful temper, 
and her favourite made the best of the royal orders for the exaltation of 
her own consequence, by holding a sort of tribunal in the palace, some- 
thing like the court of requests, where, with great pomp, she took 
petitions and heard grievances.4 Among other appointments of more 
consequence, she created Mrs. Abrahal “the queen’s starcher,” and 
settled a hundred a year on her, because she liad washed the queen’s 
heads for twenty pounds a year when she was princess, ‘The “queen’s 
heads” were the Brussels-lace cornette caps of three stages, an old-lady 
style of dress, which had been made fashionable throughout Europe by 


Anne. 


1 Coxe’s MSS., lady Marlborough’s state- 
ment. 

2 Lord Macclesfield was at that time enti- 
tled lord Brandon: he had been banished for 
slaughtering a poor sentinel, who only did his 
duty by stopping him and another nobleman 
froin entering the palace of Whitehall by the 
stairs that led from St. James’s-park to the 
Long Gallery at a forbidden hour. The trans- 
action was a cowardly one, for the two titled 
ruffians, setting upon the poor youth together, 
flung him over the balustrade, and broke his 
bones miserably on the pavement. For this 
detestable murder lord Brandon was justly 
condemned to dic, but his punishment was 


unwisely commuted by James IL. to banish- 
ment. While in Holland, he became the 
author of the numerous attacks on king 
James, charging him with the death of lord 
Essex, to which queen Anne alluded. He 
returned as a patriot with the prince of 
Orange ; became a minister of state, and, 
when earl of Macclesfield, enjoyed an in 
mense share in the enormous grants which 
William III. bestowed on his supporters— 
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the costume which madame de Maintenon, the elderly spouse of Louis 
XIY.., thought proper to adopt. Even babies wore this very queer cap, 
which somewhat resembled the facade of a church, with three galleries, 
each higher than the other. Between the queen's starcher, Mrs. Abrahal, 
and the duchess, a fierce feud ensued afterwards, but all was harmonious 
at this halcyon period. 

The queen caused an order of council to be enforced in the department 
of the green cloth, that every person taking office was to testify, by 
solemn oath, that he did not pay anything for his place! The duchess 
of Marlborough claims all these steps as the result of her own bright 
integrity and scorn of ready cash, while giving the only information 
leading to the fact, that queen Anne was the sovereign who actually 
destroyed the place-selling system at the British court. It had been 
winked at by easy Charles, her uncle, who suffered his court-harpies to 
fill all lower offices with mercenaries, who could not be removed for 
their misdeeds, because “the poor folk, oddsfish! had paid their cash to 
Buckingham or Killigrew, or some other merry villains.” Intelligence 
of this custom went forth into distant provinces, and shoals of harmless 
country gentlemen swarmed up to court with their ready cash in hand, 
to deal for court places with the said “merry villains.” The story was 
rife at queen Anne’s board of green cloth, that Killigrew had actually 
sold to some of these good people the imaginary offices of “the king’s 
physic-taster,” and the “royal curtain-drawer ;” and when the injured 
parties claimed their places, or the return of their gold, they found that 
the gold was spent, and the invention of these absurd offices deemed a 
capital good joke. Although queen Anne had put stringent restrictions 
on the sale of places, such regulations had the sole effect of limiting 
the negotiations, and the attendant profits, to her female “‘ mayor of the 
- palace ;” for, notwithstanding lady Marlborough’s vehement praises of 
her own honesty and disinteresteduess in these cases, the assertions of her 
contemporaries directly contradict her: ‘‘ Within the palace itself was 
a very busy market for all the offices of government. All things were 
transacted by the sole authority of one woman, to whom there was 
no access but’ by the golden road.” ? 

The queen, alarmed at the effects of an asthma, which had in the 
course of the summer, endangered the life of the prince, her husband, 
resolved to make a western progress, from Windsor to Bath, for the 
recovery of his health, Her majesty took Oxford in her way, and 
though she rested there but one night, was received with the most 
fervent loyalty. The example of William III., who refused to eat the 
banquet provided for him at Oxford, on some suspicion of poison, in the 
year 1696, was not followed by his successor, who did more than ample 
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justice to the hospitality of the university; likewise, she took most 
graciously the accustomed gift of Woodstock gloves, and a Bible, pro- 
mising at the same time a future visit.! On the confines of Somersetshire 
her majesty and prince George were welcomed by one hundred young 
men of Bath city, uniformly clad and armed, and two hundred of the 
young women dressed as Amazons, who conducted her cortege, by a road 
cut for the occasion, from the summit of Lansdowne to the western gate 
of Bath, where the corporation received the royal visitors, and conducted 
them to their apartments.? The first day of September, 1702, is the 
date of this arrival, and about the same period is recorded a curious 
incognito visit which George of Denmark, at some time or other, made 
to the neighbouring city of Bristol, where he visited the Hxchange, 
attended solely by a military officer, remaining there till the merchants 
had withdrawn, none of them having either the courage or the inclina- 
tion to ask him to partake of any hospitality. All departed excepting 
a humble bodice-maker, one John Duddlestone, who walked up to prince 
George, and asked him, “ Are you, sir, the husband of our queen Anne, 
as folks say you areP” ‘The prince replied “that such was the fact.” 
John Duddlestone resumed, “that he had seen, with great concern, that 
none of the prime merchants on "Change had invited him home; not for 
want of love or loyalty, but merely because each was afraid of addressing 
so great a man.” John Duddlestone added, “that the shame to Bristol 
would be great, nevertheless, if the husband of their queen was obliged, 
for want of hospitality, to dine at an inn; he therefore begged him, 
humble as he was, to accompany him home to dinner, and to bring his 
soldier-officer along with him—if they could eat what he had to offer 
them, which was a good piece of roast beef, a plum-pudding, and some 
ale of his wife’s own brewing.” Prince George was charmed with this 
most original invitation, and accepted it with gratitude, although he had 
already bespoken his dinner at the White Lion. His royal highness and 
his noble companion accompanied John Duddlestone to his home, who 
calied to his spouse at the foot of the stairs, “ Wife, wife! put on a clean 
apron and come down, for the queen’s husband and a soldier-gentleman 
are come to dine with us.” Dame Duddlestone descended forthwith, clad 
in a clean blue apron, and, according to the national English custom of 
that era, was saluted by prince George when she entered the parlour, 
In the course of their dinner, his royal highness asked his entertainer 
“if he ever went to London?” John Duddlestone replied, “ that since 
the ladies had chosen to wear stays instead of bodices, he sometimes 
went thither to buy whalebone.” The prince, when he took leave, 
requested his host “that the next time he travelled there, he would 
bring his wife, and to be sure to take her to court.” He at the same 
time gave him a card, which he said would facilitate his admission at 
1 Boyer’s Anrais, 1702. 2 Warner's History of Bath, 
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Windsor-castle. Whensoever John Duddlestone’s hospitality to George 


- of Denmark might have occurred, it is certain that, on Thursday, 


September, 3, 1702, that worthy citizen had an opportunity of seeing 
the queen, with his former guest by her side, make their state entry into 
Bristol in the royal carriage. The records of the bright city expressly 


remark that the queen’s coach was black, drawn by black horses, with 


black harness and housings. ‘hese dismal trappings, which were like- 
wise seen on the twelve carriages that made up the royal procession, 
were in consequence of the deep mourning which still prevailed for king 
James and for king William. The Bristol annals likewise mention that 
the nourning worn by the royal persons was purple. The queen and 
prince George went through all the usual routine of a grand civic recep- 
tion, and then partook of a magnificent dinner, at the great house of 
Sir Thomas Day, Bridge-end. Here queen Anne gave court receptions 
to Mrs. mayoress and other Bristol ladies, who kissed her majesty’s 
hand, and went through the regular court presentations. When the 
fatiguing day came to a close, the queen, with her invalid consort, 
entered their black vehicle, and, followed by their long funereal-looking 
procession of mourning coaches, returned safely to Bath that night. 

In the course of the first four months of her accession, the queen 
seems to have taken considerable pleasure in rewarding any instances 
of disinterested attention which either she or her consort had ex- 
perienced during their previous long eclipse of court favour. The kind- 
ness of Mrs, Davies, of Twickenham, was recognised by a renewal of her 
expiring lease of the house she had lent for the reception of the duke 
of Gloucester, for which purpose queen Anne wrote an especial request 
to Catharine of Braganza, of whose dower the old manor-house and its 
demesne made part. The royal visit to Bristol evidently brought John 
Duddlestone to the memory of prince George, and caused that worthy 
citizen’s connexion with royalty to conclude in a very satisfactory 
manner. The queen remained at Bath until within a few days of the 
assembling of her parliament. On her homeward progress, the following 
picturesque incident occurred: queen Anne, when hunting near Lippock, 
alighted from her equipage and reposed herself on a green bank, while 
the lord of the manor caused the whole of the deer in his district, five 
hundred in number, to be driven past her; so that she may be said to 
have reviewed them. The queen said, “that she had never before seen 
so many deer in her life at once, and considered it a stately sight for a 
prince to look upon.” ‘This tradition was retailed, from an old man who 
had assisted with the deer in his youth, to the celebrated naturalist, 
White of Selborne. 

When John Duddlestone needed a new supply of whalebone, he took 
his worthy dame behind him on his pack-horse, and journeyed London- 
ward, He found an easy admittance at the royal castle of Windsor im 
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his way from the west, and was introduced by prince George to the 
queen. Her majesty thanked them for their hospitality to her consort, 
end in return invited them to dine with her. She told them they must 
have court-dresses for the occasion, which should he provided by the 
officers of her wardrobe, but she wished them to choose the material. 
John Duddlestone and his dame chose purple velvet. The suits were 
made, and worn at the royal dinner-party, queen Anne herself present- 
ing the Duddlestones to her guests “as the most loyal persons in the 
city of Bristol.” After dinner, her majesty desired John Duddlestone to 
kneel down, and according to the very words and accent of his good help- 
mate in her oft-repeated description of the scene, first laid a sword on 
his head, and then said, “Ston up, Sir Jan.” Queen Anne offered Sir 
John Duddlestone a place under government, or a gratuity in money ; 
but with the sturdy honesty of by-gone days, the hospitable citizen 
would accept of neither; “for,” he said, “they wanted nothing, and had 
fifty pounds of savings out at use; and he doubted, from the number of 
people he saw about her majesty’s house, that her living must be very 
expensive.” Queen Anne, however, presented the newly made lady 
Duddlestone with her own gold watch from her side. With this mark 
of royal favour the good dame was particularly delighted, and never 
failed of wearing it over her blue apron-string whenever she went to 
Bristol market. Such is the tradition of Bristol, related in a topogra- 
phical work descriptive of that city.!_ But the tale has its discrepancies, 
unless the incident had really happened previously to the accession of 
Queen Anne. Tradition is always defective in chronology. 


CHAPTER VI. 


QurEN Anne’s fond devotion to lady Marlborough had been nearly com- 
mensurate with her own existence. Her majesty was but in her thirty- 
eighth year, and for full thirty years her love had lasted. 'Uhe agreeable 
occupation of inducting friends or customers to the sweets of places and 
preferments, and the still greater luxury of expelling enemies from them, 
had, however, blinded lady Marlborough to the important fact, that her 
royal mistress began her reign with altered feelings towards her. ‘The 
queen’s words, whether written or spoken, were more caressing than 
ever ; “‘ for,” says her contemporary, Swift, “ there was not, perhaps, in 
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all England a person who understood more artificially to disguise her 
passions, than queen Anne. Upon her first coming to the throne, lady 
Marlborough had lost all favour with her, as her majesty often acknow- 
ledged to those who told it to me.” He meant Abigail, and her sister 
Mary Hill, and much the historian importuned these persons to tell him 
the particulars of the offence given; they never told him, but he ex- 
presses his belief that it arose from a mere breach of etiquette—that 
some ruffle, periwig, tag, tassel, or furbelow, worn disrespectfully in its 
wrong place, had caused the quarrel. However, no one knew the reason 
of the change but Abigail. 

When the grand affairs of the coronation were over, lady Marlborough, 
the new mistress of the robes, began instinctively to feel rather than to 
perceive this change. She forthwith commenced carping, quarrelling, 
and hunting for affronts—practices which appear not in her previous 
proceedings, at least with her royal mistress. The queen, on the other 
hand, was eager to grant the Marlboroughs all the advantages which 
their avarice and ambition had anticipated on her attainment of power. 
Marlborough had yet his fortune to make from her bounty. He, who 
had begun the world with nothing, had, notwithstanding his almost 
preternatural efforts at saving, no capital commensurate with his title of 
earl. Queen Anne was willing to indulge the appetite of the pair for 
wealth, hoping her presumed favourites might feed quickly and peace- 
fully, for she did not wish to incur their reproach of sendi.g them empty 
away. 

The first step the queen took, consonant to her intentions of rewarding 
the earl of Marlborough for his former adhesion to her interests, was 
announced in a letter to his lady, written two days after the opening of 
parliament :— 

QuEEN ANNE To THE Lapy Mar.poroucH?2 
Cin the names of Morley and Freeman.) 
* St. James’s, Oct. 22. 

“J have had, this evening, the satisfaction of my dear Mrs. Freeman’s 
(letter | of yesterday, for which I give you many thanks ; and though I 
think it a long time since I saw you, I do not desire you to come one 
minute sooner to town than is easy for you, but will wait with patience 
for the happy hour; and only beg, when you do come, you would send 
for a coach, and not make use of a chaise.” 

Lady Marlborough, it seems, did not then keep a carriage of her own. 
She was therefore to send for one of the queen’s coaches, and give up 
her plan of travelling from Windsor in a post-chaise. The queen con- 
tinues :— 

“Tt is very uneasy to your poor, unfortunate, faithful Morley, to think 


1 Swift's Memoirs of the Queen’s Ministry. 2 Coxe’s Life of Marlborough, 
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that she has so very little in her power to show you how sensible J am 
of all lord Marlborough’s kindness, especially when he deserves all that 
a rich crown could give. But, since there is nothing else at this time, I 
hope you will give me leave, as soon as he comes, to make him a duke.” 
It will be observed, that there is no actual mention of suitable provision 
to support this dukedom in the queen’s letter, No wonder, then, that 
the announcement of the royal intentions gave lady Marlborough more 
alarm than pleasure. ‘ When [read the queen’s letter, I let it drop out 
of my hand,” said lady Marlborough, ‘‘ and was for some minutes like 
one that had received the news of death.” It will be seen that the queen 
rectified this mistake before she sent her message to the house of lords 
for the creation of the dukedom. Lord Marlborough returned from his 
campaign in November, and, on the 28th of the same month, the queen 
putin execution her plans regarding his dukedom. Her majesty’s hurry 
to remunerate the Marlboroughs for all they had done, suffered, or 
lost in her behalf, almost defeated its own object; she forgot that her 
uncle, Lawrence earl of Rochester, whose honest vigilance had detected 
the inroads made on her income when she was princess, was at the head 
of affairs. In pursuance of her intention, her majesty sent a message to 
the house of commons, declaring “ that it was her pleasure to create lord 
Marlborough a duke; she therefore requested a pension of 50007. per 
annum might be secured to him and his heirs from the post-office.” Sir 
Charles Hedges brought the queen’s message into the house, signed with. 
her hand. When the royal pleasure was announced, a pause so deep 
ensued in the house of commons, that the speaker,! Mr. Harley, rose, and 
looked about him, to ascertain who meant to break the portentous silence.* 
Sir Edward Seymour was the man, and, after warm debates, the queen’s 
request was respectfully denied, on the plea “ that lord Marlborough’s 
services, although considerable, had been sufficiently rewarded, and that 
the dangerous custom of the preceding reign in alienating the crown- 
revenues for favoured individuals ought to be avoided.”* The queen 
returned the following extraordinary answer to this remark :— 

“JT shall always think myself much concerned to reward those who 
deserve well of me and the public. On this account, I bestowed some 
favours on the duke of Marlborough, and am glad to find you think them 
well placed.” 

From hence arose the lifelong animosity that the duchess of Marlborough 
manifested to the tory party, in whose ranks she and her husband had 
been reckoned since their well-known expulsion from court by William 
Ill. A saying, at the same time, went forth among the populace, “ that 
the queen meant to give to one duke [of Marlborough], all the gold 
gained at Vigo by the other duke [of Ormonde],”—alluding to the recent 
victory and spoils taken there by Ormonde and admiral Rooke. 

! Robert Harley, elected speaker October 20, that year, 1702. 2 Ralph. 3 Ibid. 
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In hopes of somewhat soothing the rage of the new duchess against tla 
tories, her majesty immediately wrote to her thus, December 16, 1702. 


‘ 
QurEN ANNE To THE DucHEss or Marugorouas,! 


(Under the names of Morley and Freeman.) 


“T cannot be satisfied with myself without doing something towa.ds 
jnaking up what has been so maliciously hindered in parliament, and 
therefore I desire my dear Mrs. Freeman and Mr. Freeman [the duchess 
and duke of Marlborough] would be so kind as to accept ef two thousand 
pounds a year out of the privy purse, besiae the grant of five.2 This can 
excite no envy, for nobody need know it. Not that I would disown what 
T give to people that deserve, especially where ’tis impossible to reward 
the deserts ; but you may keep it as a secret or not, as you please. I 
beg my dear Mrs. Freeman would never any way give me an answer to 
this, only comply with the desires of your poor unfortunate, faithful 
Morley, that loves you most tenderly, and is, with the sincerest passion 
imaginable, 

“Yours: 


The donation from the privy purse failed to satisfy the enraged 
duchess, who refused the compensation of 20007. per annum with scorn. 
Afterwards, the queen had little peace, either in her hours of retirement 
or on solemn occasions of state; she was liable to the most violent vitu- 
peration from the woman she had raised, to use that person’s own 
words, “from the dust,” to be her scourge and. punishment. The 
duchess of Marlborough kept no measures with the queen, in fact, 
either in writing or speaking of her or to her. While the tories were 
in power she constantly abused them as enemies, and reviled the queen 
as their accomplice, until, strengthened by the great victories obtained 
by her husband, she effected their expulsion,’ and the queen fell into her 
hands “‘ a crowned slave,” as her majesty afterwards pathetically called 
herself, 

In the ensuing spring, the firm establishment of Greenwich hospitai 
was one of her cares. ‘“ Her majesty and his royal highness prince 
George commanded that the model of Greenwich Hospital should he 
brought to St. James’s, and were pleased to view the same, and highly 
appreved of this noble foundation, designed for the maintenance of dis- 
abled seamen.” * 


The following letter, hitherto inedited, was written by queen Anne to 
her cofferer, Sir Benjamin Bathurst. Although a homely, business-like 
communication, its tone does her honour: 

1 Coxe. 2 The queen must mean instead of the intended grant of five thousand pounds 


per annum for that had been positively refused by the commons. 
3 Somerville’s Reign of Queen Anne, 4 English Post, Dec, 16, 1702, 
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QurEEN ANNE 'To Sir BENJAMIN BATHURST. 


“ Windsor, June 8, 
‘*] received yours yesterday, and should be very glad if Potvin woulé 
bring down y* part of my bed he shewed you; but as for ye confectioner 
you mention, I do not aprove of him, for I will never take any bodys 
servant from them, tho they seem never soe willing toit. Therefore I 
desire you would look out for some other, or if you could meet with 
a woman y* dos those kind of things well, I had rather have one than 
aman, w% is all I have tosay, but yt I am your very affectionate friend, 

. “ Anng.”!} 


Few sovereigns, perhaps would have allowed themselves to be re- 
strained from acquiring a desirable servant by the reverence here paid by 
queen Anne to that; excellent clause in the tenth commandment which 
prohibits us from coveting our neighbours’ servants any more than their 
goods—a clause which the selfishness of human nature rendered pecu- 
liarly necessary. The queen dislikes that a man should be employed in 
the office of confectioner, because a woman can serve as well in that de- 
partment. ‘The incident deserves consideration by those who employ 
men-servants in many offices that are better suited to the strength and 
capacity of women. ‘The higher classes do so from the supposition that 
it is more consonant with their dignity ; wealthy persons sedulously 
imitate them, and many of the middle classes follow an example they 
can ill afford. Let all remember how very few modes of gaining a live~ 
lihood remain to a destitute woman of any degree; when the laundry, 
the needle, in-door service, and tuition are mentioned, all is said. Let, 
then, the ladies of the British empire consider, that if they in any way 
circumscribe this very short list by employing men in household offices 
which the weaker sex can perform, they deprive women of their vir- 
tuous subsistence, and thereby drive them to want—the strong tempta- 
tion to wickedness. Not so her who was not undeservedly called by the 
populace their “ good queen Anne.” 

The enormous settlement of 100,0007. per annum was given prince 
George of Denmark for life,? and with remainder in case he survived the 
aueen, by the parliament of 1702, to which was added a grant of the 
palace at Winchester. Sir Stephen Fox very gravely asserted “ that 
Jifty thousand pounds was sufficient for the income of the prince of Den- 
mark, because his grandeur would not be expensive to him, as her 
majesty would provide him with lodgings, bed, wax-light, and all the 
expenses of food and housekeeping.”* It seems that the propriety of 
giving prince George the title of king for life, with continuation of the 

1 Most courteously communicated by the 2 Calamy’s Diary. 


lady Georgiana Bathurst, to whom our grate- 3 Cunningham's History of Great Britain, 
ful acknowledgments are offered, ‘ } 
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high offices he held in case of the death of the queen, was urged rather 
warmly by her personal friends ; but it was ultimately rejected. 

The petty and peevish complaints with which the duchess of Marl- 
borough continued to torment the queen will sufficiently appear from her 
letters. Four notes every day made the average of the queen’s task of 
writing to her humoursome attendant.! 


THE QUEEN TO THE DucHESS OF MARLBOROUGH. 


“ Monday night. 
*< Just as I came from basset,? I received my dear Mrs. Freeman’s ° 
letter, and though it is very late, I cannot content myself without 
thanking you for it. I hope by this time you have seen lord treasurer, 
and then you will see how innocent I am of one complaint, and so [ 
think I am in all the others; for as for my not saying anything to you 
on the D. of M.’s letter, I did not think it necessary, nor you would not 
neither at any other time. And as to not inquiring after you the 
first time you came from Margate, how was it ‘possible, not hearing of it 
till just as I was going out of town myself? I shall dine at St. James’s, 
an it please God, to-morrow, and shall be very glad to see you. there 
when I am alone ; and be assured, whenever you will be the same to me 
as you was five years ago, you shall find me the same tender 
“ MorLEY.” 


The game of basset mentioned by the queen in the commencement of 
this note, occupied, as in her young days, a considerable portion of her 
majesty’s time and thoughts, and broke into her hours by day as 
well as by night. At the basset-table the players sat so closely crowded 
round queen Anne, that she could scarcely “put her hand in her 
pocket,”? an obligation not unfrequent, since her majesty was usually 
unfortunate at play. The irksomeness of the slavery of making up 
affronts, and soothing the self-esteem of the haughty duchess, had not 
as yet made any alteration in the humble and caressing style of the 
queen, whose next letter is more self-abasing than ever. 


QuzEN ANNE TO THE DucuEss OF MARLBOROUGH, 
[May, 1703.] 

* Tt is now so late, that I can only thank you for your letter, and con- 
gratulate the duke of Marlborough’s being well after the siege of Bonn,* 
which is more pleasing news to me than all the conquests he can make. 
May God Almighty, that has preserved him hitherto through many 
dangers, continue to do so, and send him safe home to his and my dear 


adored Mrs, Freeman.” 
1 Conduct of the Duchess of Marlborough. Hutchinson; Coxe MSS., Brit. Museum, in- 
2 The gambling game so called. edited. 
3 Duchess of Marlborough’s letter to Mr 4 Bonn capitulated May h% 1703, 
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The allowance of the queen’s’ privy-purse was 20,0007. per annum ; 
“ not half the sum of king William’s,” observes the duchess of Marlbo- 
rough, who, having the management of it, was most intimate with its 
contents. ‘It was very little, considering how many pensions were 
paid out of it; there were the queen’s bounties, play-money, healing- 
gold,! and charities. 'The queen was pleased to give me, as soon as she 
came to the crown, the rangership of the Great and Little parks at 
Windsor. The house is an agreeable place to live in, and her majesty 
was pleased to give it to me of herself, remembering, that when she was 
princess, I had wished mightily for such a lodge, as we rid by it to take 
the air. The lodge in the Little park was no better, at that time, than 
such as the under-keepers live in. I gave it to a brother of the duke of 
Marlborough for his life.”? The queen continued to urge the duchess 
of Marlborough, by letters and conversation, to take the annuity of 
20007. per annum from the privy purse, and “lay it up to buy some- 
thing with.” It was not the pleasure or policy of the duchess to do so. 
Yet, when she drew the proceeds of the queen’s privy purse, through the 
hands of Mr. Coggs, goldsmith, in the Strand, opposite to St. Clement’s 
church (who acted as her majesty’s banker,) it was very evident that 
these two thousand pounds were not appropriated to the royal expendi- 
ture. The places the queen had given to the duchess of Marlborough, 
according to that lady’s own account, amounted to the great annual in- 
come of 5600/.: they were only the same offices which she had per- 
formed for the queen, when princess, at a yearly salary of 4007, The 
queen it seems, was not liberal in presents ; never gave hera “ diamond, 
or a fan, while she served her, but only the remainder of some baskets of 
fruit and red deer, some seals of king William’s and an old harpsi- 
chord,” which, she adds, “ is the only thing I ever asked whilst in her 
service. This I obtained with some difficulty, it being at the time when 
Abigail Hill was a concealed favourite, and it happened to be lent 
or given to her, which I did not then know.”® Indeed, it seems to 
have been a customary proceeding for the queen to offer anything to 
the duchess of Marlborough that she seemed to desire, from great 
masses of guineas to mere trifling articles, the objects of female ad- 
miration. The haughty favourite always refused the queen’s presents 
strenuously, her self-esteem not permitting her to acknowledge any 
obligation. But, in course of reflection on the subject, avarice never 
failed ultimately to obtain the victory over pride, and she was sure 
to demand the gift she had positively refused, to the queen’s great incon- 
venience ; for if, after a lapse of ten or fifteen years, it had been pre- 


1 It may be observed how very soon heal- 3 Ibid. The musical tastes of Abigail were 
‘ng-gold is named in the enumeration of the remarkable, and with them the gift of this 
queen’s privy- purse expenses. harpsichord was connected; the queen her« 

2 Letter to Mr. Hutchinson from the self was fond of music. 
juchess ; inedited Coxe MSS., Brit. Mus. 
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sented to some one else, and could not be reclaimed, her royal mistress 
had to undergo a series of reproaches for such offences. 

The duchess records one of her own capricesin refusing the queen’s gifts, 
and yet laying claim to them when years had passed away: “ Another 
time, indeed, upon my commending very much a japan box, which her 
sister, the princess of Orange, had sent her, worth about 20/., she would 
needs give it to me; yet I did not then accept it, but said, ‘it was too 
pretty for her to part with.’ However, fifteen years after, when it had 
never appeared, but was buried, as I thought, with many other things 
which she used to keep in a wardrobe, I told her, after she was queen, 
‘that I was now grown less modest, and if she would give me that box, 
which she was formerly pleased to offer me, and which I found she did 
not use, I should be much pleased with it.’ The queen said, ‘I should 
have it,’ but never gave it to me.”? How could the poor queen re- 
member the particularities respecting “that box,” for fifteen years 
together, and with the cares of empire recently devolving on her in- 
experienced head? One inference is certain, that the person whose 
mind could dwell among such small rubbish while dynasties were 
tottering and empires crashing around her, had no such mighty in- 
tellect as it has pleased biographers to assert of the Marlborough 
duchess. 

The audacious woman proceeds boldly to describe, in the midst of her 
exculpations from public accusations of selling places and peerages, her 
success in her project of making a peer of the house of lords—an 
hereditary senator, truly, made by her! the privilege exercised by regal 
authority, which is often carped at. “I was confident the queen 
thought the house of lords so numerous, that she would make none 
[viz., new peers]; but that if ever she did, I would certainly speak for 
the making of my lord Harvey. I have a letter from his wife, which 
shows that it was not for money, as the report went, but to perform a 
promise I had made to Sir Thomas Felton, when the queen first came 
to the crown.”? The intrigue relative to lord Harvey’s peerage occurred 
while the duchess of Marlborough was in retirement from court, on 
account of her affliction for the death of her only son, lord Blandford. 
Like her royal mistress, she too had been, by a sudden stroke, deprived 
of him, who was to carry down and perpetuate all the honours and 
emoluments which their patriotic labours in the stormy field of revolu- 
tion had harvested for them. Queen Anne, who knew best whence the 
political falsehood which branded her brother as an impostor emanated, 
had shuddered, and acknowledged the justice of her bereavement, when 
she lost Gloucester, her only one. Again the queen was startled, as if 
the coincidence was more than accidental, when she saw her partner 


1 Letter to Mr. Hutchinson from the 2 Inedited MS. of the duchess of Marlbo- 
duchess; inedited Coxe MSS. Brit. Museum. rough; Coxe’s Papers, vol, xliv., Brit Mus 
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in the iniquity likewise deprived, in the midst of her exulting mater- 
nity, of her promising heir. The grief of the duchess could not have 
been very great, if the evidence of her own words may be trusted; for 
she was roused from its indulgence by the distant tocsin of party war- 
fare, to set all engines of intrigue at work to wring from her unwilling 
mistress the boon of making—a whig peer. In her manuscript this 
passage is to be found: “ When the queen came to the resolution of 
making the four peers, I happened to be in the country, in great afilic- 
tions upon the death of my only son. However, having heard of it 
accidentally, I writ to my lord Godolphin, ‘ that if lord Harvey was 
not made a peer with them, I neither could or would show my face 
any more.’ ‘lhis accordingly was done, purely at my desire and on my 
account.” The queen was forced to yield to the importunity of her 
domestic ruler. 

The regnal history of queen Anne retains some traces of the now- 
forgotten custom of sceptring acts of parliament; but it was only in 
‘connection with her authority as queen of Scotland, and was performed 
by commission. Lord Tarbut wrote to queen Anne, May 8, 1708, to 
tender his resignation of secretary of Scotland. His words imply that 
the deed was not wholly ratified, as her sceptre of Scotland had not yet 
given it legal vitality. “I will not venture to give judgment on it 
now. Your majesty’s authority is recognised in the first act, and 
touched by the royal sceptre, and so 7s daw; the last is passed in parlia- 
ment, but not yet touched, nor the other ratifying presbyterial govern- 
ment, but waits your majesty’s commission:r to give them the touch.’ 2 
All classic readers will remember the sacredness of the sceptres of the 
kings in the Iliad, and it might be thought that the Scotch, who drew 
their cruel national laws from the Romans, had been to the Greeks 
for their sceptre ceremonial; but it was a regal custom in England 
as well as Scotland, for a slight but indisputable notice of it occurs in 
the parliamentary journals after the coronation of Mary I. No notice 
exists of this picturesque act of regality, that we can find, excepting in 
the annals of these queens-regnant of England and Scotland, for lord 
Tarbut’s letter refers to the ceremonial as done in behalf of Anne queen 
of Scotland, not Anne queen of Great Britain. Since the accession of 
James I., the island sovereigns had been titular kings and queens of 
Great Britain, but the island was only united in name, Her majesty | 
had resided, some months in her youth, in her good kingdom of Scot- 
land ; yet she never visited it during her reign, neither apparently was 
her presence ever desired there. 

The most dismal storm that ever ravaged England occurred at the 
decline of the year 1708. The queen was then at her palace of St. 


1 Inedited MS. of the duchess of Marlbo- 2 Sir Henry Ellis’s Historical Letters, se 
rough; Coxe’s Papers, vol. xliv., Brit Mus, cond series, Vol. iii.; reign of Anne, 
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James, and was eye-witness to the extraordinary desolation of the 
park, where ancient trees, of historical celebrity, were laid low before 
her eyes.!. Among others, the group planted by the children of James I., 
near the passage of the Horse-guards—those trees which awoke a 
“tender reminiscence in the breast of Charles I., who, when he was 
marching across the park on the morning of his death, said to his 
newly-found friend colonel Tomlinson, pointing to one of them, “ That 
tree was planted by my brother Henry.”? The storm began on the 
evening of November 26, and raged without intermission until the next 
morning—not like a winter tempest, but with continuing peals of 
thunder and vivid flashes of lightning. The leads of most of the 
churches in London were rolled up by the power of the wind like 
scrolls. The Thames was choked at London-bridge with boats and 
barges dashed together. The severity of the storm set against the south 
and west of England ; the north scarcely felt it. Sixteen of the largest 
ships of the navy were wrecked and utterly lost, with all on board. 
Many tempests cause great devastations on the sea-coast that do no 
mischief inland ; but this swept the interior of the southern and western 
counties with the besom of destruction. Whole families were crushed 
under their own roofs,and multitudes of people killed and wounded. 
Among the most remarkable accidents of the kind, was the fall of 
a stack of antique chimneys in the episcopal palace of Bath and Wells, 
which killed the bishop and his lady, Dr. and Mrs. Kidder, in their 
bed. 

When the news reached queen Anne of the tragical death of the 
intruding bishop of Bath and Wells, she determined to restore the see 
to its ejected bishop, Ken. A nobleman (supposed to be his friend lord 
Weymouth) intimated to him, by her majesty’s orders, “that he was 
to return to his diocese, without any oaths being required or any ques 
tions asked of him, just as if he had merely left his palace on a long 
journey.” The true bishop of souls replied, “ that he was an old man, 
stricken with years and infirmity, and overborne with hard work ;* but 
if it were permitted him to resign his charge to a faithful son of the 
church of England, who had already taken the oaths to the daughters 
of James II., he would cheerfully lay down his pastoral staff as one 
o’er-wearied.” It was further intimated, that the primacy was meant 
for him by the queen. Ken had too much wisdom to be tempted with 
the promise. He said, “he felt that his sole worldly business was to 
perfect his resignation to his chosen successor, Dr. Hooper, dean of 
Canterbury, lis friend, whose principles he had known since they were 

1 Congreve Correspondence; Bromley Cole diocese. The people of the west almost adored 
lection. 2 Pennant’s London, him, because of his noble and courageous 

% To quote the words of one of his bio- resistance of the slaughters of the monster 


graphers, “ He had, inthe midst of his poverty, Iirke, in Monmouth’s rebellion, He saved 
performed all the spiritual duties of his the lives of hundreds,” 
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Our readers. will remember Hooper as 
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chaplain to Mary II, when princess of Orange, and afterwards ap- 
pointed by her to the deanery of Canterbury, to the great anger of her 


husband.? 
When queen Anne had, with 


great joy, confirmed a bishop of 


Hooper’s known loyalty to her in the episcopal see of Bath and Wells, 
the abdicating prelate celebrated the event by a poem, of which these 


lines are a fragment :?— 


“Forced from my flock, I daily saw with tears, 
A stranger’s ravage two sabbatic years 5 
But | forbear to tell the dreadful stroke, 
Which freed my sheep from the Erastian yoke. 
Yet Heaven was superfluently kind, 
In sending them a pastor to my mind, 
In whom my spirit feels the like repose, 
As old Viflerius when he Austin chose.’’ 


After Dr. Ken had resigned his 
himself “Thomas, date Bishop of 


bishopric to Dr. Hooper, he signed 
Bath and Wells.” Nothing cculd 


induce him to discontinue his episcopal signature till that time. It is to 


the honour of queen Anne that she 


1 Dr. Ken always said, that God, by his 
misfortunes, had preserved him from a death 
very horrible to human contemplation ; since, 
if he had not been ejected from his episcopal 
palace, he should have been crushed to death 
in the great storm, as Dr. Kidder was, because, 
when resident at Wells’ palace, he had always 
occupied the same chamber. Like most 
persons who struggle to keep the middle path 
between furious extremes, Dr. Ken had been 
calumniated by fanatics, and was sometimes 
assailed by a “no-popery” howl. Although 
he knew that the Roman catholics were as 
inimical to his doctrine as were his revilers of 
the low church, such attacks disturbed not 
the serene and studious life he led, after he 
had consigned his pastoral staff to the hands 
of the friend of his youth, Hooper, who, he 
was rejoiced to observe, became infinitely be- 
wved throughout the great western diocese. 
Dr. Ken, as before, spent his winters in Salis- 
bury-close, under the roof of his dutiful 
nephew, the rev. Isaac Walton (the son of 
his sister and the well-known and excellent 
author, Izaak Walton); summer he passed 
among the shades of Longleat, the seat of lord 
Weymouth. The welcome visit of death met 
our Ken at Longleat,—welcome, for he was 
a great sufferer from ill-health, or rather, it 
ought to be said, from frequent bodily torture, 
arising froma dire malady. In the cessa- 
tion from paroxysms very hard to bear, he 
soothed his mind by the composition of divine 
poetry. He is one of the inspired lyrists of our 
cbureh. Before Ken expired, he thus ex- 
pressed his faith: “I die,” he said, “in the 
holy and apostolic faith professed by the 
Christian church before the disunion of the 
East and West. More particularly, I die in 


settled on the old man a pension of 


the communion of the church of England, as 
it stands distinguished from all papal and 
puritan innovations, and as it adheres to the 
doctrine of the cross.” If the egotism may 
be forgiven the sisters who have written these 
Lives (who have been calumniated by the 
same sect that persecuted Ken), they say, like- 
wise, such is and has been their belief, and 
may God give them grace to die in it, 

The room, at Longleat, where Ken died {a 
still shown. It is said that he put on hie 
shroud before he expired, and then composed 
himself for the sleep of death, “not out of any 
superstition,” as he observed, ‘ but from the 
wish that my remains might go to the grave 
just as God had left them.” Ken was attended 
to his humble grave in the parish churchyard 
of Frome Selwood by true and simple-hearted 
mourners,—the children from the village 
school he had established and taught, These 
little ones followed the earthly remains of their 
beloved pastor and friend in silence and tears, 
He was buried at dawn of day; and just as the 
last spade of earth had been cast upon his 
coffin the sun rose, and the children, with 
one voice, burst forth into that holy and 
familiar strain, “ Awake, my soul, and with 
the sun” (the Morning Hymn, written by 
the departed prelate). which closed his obe 
sequies. He died March 19, 1711. Dr, 
Hooper died at Berkeley, on September 6, 
1727, in the 87th year of his age. He was 
interred in Wells cathedral. Both of these 
prelates had been domestic chaplains in Hol- 
land to Mary IL, when princess of Orange, 
Hooper entertained a higher opinion of her 
than did Ken, who lived with her when she 
was three years advanced in life 
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200/. per aunum, which he thankfully accepted, as it was clogged with 
no conditions which his conscience rejected. 

The seas were scarcely tranquillized after “the great storm,” when 
the fleet of the rival candidate for the throne of Spain, Charles of Aus- 
- ria, appeared off the western coast; and as he was on his way to 
take possession of his kingdom, to which queen Anne had sent succours 
in support of his claims, he wished to pay his respects in person to her. 
The queen immediately despatched her master of the horse, the duke of 
— Somerset, to Portsmouth, to receive the royal stranger on his arrival at 
Spithead, December 26, 1703. The duke went on board Charles of 
Austria’s ship, and delivered to him ‘‘a compliment,” and a letter 
from queen Anne, informing him “that she had come to Windscr- 
castle, in order that he might more conveniently pay her the visit he 
had given her reason to hope for.” As the duke of Somerset occasion- 
ally resided at Petworth, his seat on the coast, he invited Charles of 
Austria to repose there until the prince-consort arrived, who had under- 
taken to escort him to the presence of queen Anne. Prince George of 
Denmark. appears to have set out for Petworth from Windsor-castle, 
December 27, expecting to arrive there in a few hours, the distance 
was but forty miles; yet the roads—then guiltless of tolls or turnpike 
gates—were in a deplorable state. He was fourteen hours travelling 
that distance, the last nine miles occupying six hours. “ This was the 
more singular,” observes one of the Danish gentlemen of his household,} 
who records the fact, “ since the prince made not any stop on the road, 
excepting when his coach was overthrown or stuck in the mud. Thriée 
was his royal highness’s carriage overturned in the course of the said 
nine miles, and never should we have arrived at our journey’s end, if, in 
the deep, close lanes, the nimble Sussex boors had not walked on each 
side of his royal highness’s coach, bearing it up with their hands by 
main strength.” Great contrast is offered in this narrative to the 
present state of travelling; only, to be sure, people did get up again with 
their heads on after a roll in the Sussex mud, which is not always the 
case after a railway collision. 

Charles of Austria had, perhaps, met with a similar series of mis- 
chances in his progress to princely Petworth, for he arrived there just 
at the same hour of the night as George of Denmark. One day’s repose 
for rest and refreshment was needful, both for the prince of Denmark 
and his guest. They set out from thence for Windsor on the 29th of 
December, and they had comparatively a favourable journey, as they 
were not overturned more than once every dozen miles in their progress 
thither. At what hour they arrived at the regal towers, where queen Anne 
kept court, is not noted; but they were received by torch-light, and 
supper is mentioned as their refectiov.? The earl of Jersey, lord cham- 


1 Letter quoted in the third vol. of Ellis’s Historical Letters, 2 London Gazette. 
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berlain, lighted the king to the stair-head, where queen Anne herself 
came in person to welcome him. Charles of Austria made an elaborate 
compliment to her majesty, acknowledging his great obligations to her 
for her generous protection and assistance. He then led her to her 
bedchamber, for such was the royal etiquette at that time. The next 
formality was, that prince George escorted his guest to his sleeping 
apartment, but only for temporary repose ; many other ceremonials, as 
tedious as the Chinese prostrations of welcome, were still to be perpe- 
trated. Charles of Austria supped the same night in state with queen 
Anne ; her majesty gave her royal guest the right hand at table, and 
there was a long and tiresome contest of courtesy before he would 
receive this honour. Prince George sat at the end of the table, on the 
queen’s left side. Another formal procession took place, of. escorting 
the tired guest to his bedchamber, where he was at last left in peace to 
his own attendants, for the purpose of proceeding with that rigid code 
of etiquette, which is inevitable before a Spanish monarch can rest his 
head on his pillow. ‘The next day was to be considered the public one, 
and all parties rose with the intention of going through a second series 
of formalities. 

As Charles of Austria received timely notice that queen Anne meant 
to return his visit at his own apartments, he came to receive her 
majesty at her drawing-room door. It seems that it was reckoned 
good manners to prevent her from taking the trouble of visiting him, 
and a most elaborate series of compliments and protestations forthwith 
took place. At last queen Anne, not to be outdone by either Austrian 
or Spaniard on the point of etiquette, persisted in her intention, and 
paid her visit in her guest’s apartments, from whence he led her majesty 
to a grand state-dinner, which was as public as a state-dinner at 
Windsor-castle, in the dark days at Christmas, can be. A choice 
concert, vocal and instrumental, was performed! ‘The evening was spent 
in music. 

Labour dire and weary woe must the lengthy entertainment have 
proved, from the dinner hour of the royal Anne, three in the afternoon, 
till atter supper ; for to supper they all went before the day’s hospitalities 
terminated. When the latter meal was at last concluded, the grand 
scene of Spanish courtesy took place, and that, indeed, had an air ot 
long-departed chivalry. Her majesty had presented, as part of the high 
ceremonial of the public day, several ladies of the highest rank to the 
Spanish claimant, who took the privilege of his regal station, and saluted 
them by kissing each in turn.? The more polished graces were reserved 
‘or the propitiation of the ostensible favourites, the duke and duchess ot 
Marlborough. ‘To the husband he presented his sword, with the rather 
touching observation, ‘‘ that he had nothing worthier of his acceptance ; 

1 Postman, 2 Thid. 
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for he was a poor prince, who had little more than his sword and his 
nantle.” He, however, found a more valuable offering when the hour 
arrived, which he had devoted to win the good graces of the mighty 
duchess. When supper was finished, Charles of Austria, after another 


_ series of elaborate compliments, prevailed on the duchess of Marlborough 


to give him the napkin which it was her office to present to the queen, 
and he held it for her majesty when she washed her hands. At the 
moment of giving back the napkin to the duchess of Marlborough, he 
presented her with a superb diamond ring—thus imitating the pro- 
ceedings of his great predecessor and ancestor, the emperor Charles V., 
when he was a guest in France, who left a costly diamond ring in the 
bason for the duchess d’Hstampes ; his descendant, with more gallantry, 
pressed his on the finger of queen Anne’s favourite. Supper and its 
ceremonials having been happily accomplished, Charles of Austria gave 
his hand to queen Anne, and led her to her bedchamber, where he made 
some stay, informing her majesty that it was his intention to depart 
early the next morning, and therefore he would take his leave that 
night. Prince George was ill, but meant to escort the Spanish claimant 
back to his ship at Portsmouth. Charles positively refused because of 
his state of health ; but the prince insisted on attending him to his 
coach-side when he departed the next morning. Charles of Austria was 
scarcely seen in England, or by the English, in his dark December visit 
to the royal seclusion of Windsor. ‘The queen, her consort, and the 
great officers of state only could judge of him ; but the idea went forth 
that he was odd and dull. 

The next birthday of queen Anne, February 6, 1704, was nobly 
celebrated by her message to the commons for finally settling her muni- 
ficent gift to the church of ‘‘ the first-fruits” she had bestowed at her 
accession for the amplification of impoverished livings. The fund was 
incorporated by the house of commons, and measures taken to enable 
any other charitably disposed individuals to add bequests to the queen’s 
foundation? The circumstance is thus mentioned by one of her con- 
temporary historians :* “'The queen’s birthday was kept with more than 
usual solemnity when her majesty, desiring to celebrate her nativity by an 
act of benevolence, sent a message to the house of commons, ‘ that it 
was her wish to remit ‘‘ the first-fruits,” which she had a right to claim 
trom the church, for the benefit of the scantily endowed clergy, and that 
she prayed the commons to find a way to make her gift legal.” The 
queen received the thanks of parliament, of the convocations of the 


1 Yet an original miniature of Charles of 
Austria, the claimant of Spain, in possession 
of the countess-dowager of Cathcart, repre- 
sents him as a handsome, elegant man, wear- 
ing the graceful national costume of Spain,— 
black velvet doublet, with slashed sleeves 


and point-lace collur. 


2 Journals of the House of Commons, 
quoted in Somerville’s History of Great 
Britain under Queen Anne. 

3 For further particulars on this important 
subject, we are happy to refer our readers to 
Palin’s History of the church of England from 
1688 to 1717. 
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clergy of the two provinces, Canterbury and York, and of the clergy 
of every diocese in England.” The annual income of “queen Anne’s 
Bounty,” as it is emphatically termed, amounted, at the end of the last 
century, to eleven thousand per annum, 

As her majesty’s birthday fell on the Sunday, she received the usual 
compliments on the occasion on the Monday following. Dryden’s 
play, “All for Love, or Antony and Cleopatra,” was acted before her 
majesty at St. James’s, in the presence of the court, by the chief 
tragedians of both houses. But where was the theatre of the palace 
of St. James? All the great banqueting-halls of the Enelish palaces, 
such as Westminster-hall, Inigo Jones’s Whitehall, Wolsey’s hall at 
Hampton-court, had been and were occasionally used as theatres; but 
no remnant of any such building can be traced at St. James’s palace. It is 
true that it has suffered various devastations by fire since the days of Anne. 
Itis, besides, possible that some or other of the corridor courts were, in the 
old Shakspearian style, converted into temporary theatres. The actors, 
her majesty’s servants, who had hastened from her great theatres to 
divert their royal mistress, performed next day for the entertainment of 
her loving lieges. ‘“ Next day,” they announced, “will be represented 
the tragedy of Hamlet Prince of Denmark, out of compliment to 
prince George: singing by Mrs. Leveridge.” She was, it may be 
presumed, the Ophelia of the night. Many advertisements of the 
kind, mentioning performances of her majesty’s servants in her royal 
presence at St. James’s prove that queen Anne went not to the play, but 
that the play came to her. The officers of the royal household and their 
connections were present, and the nobility invited, but the public were 
not admitted. 

Contests concerning the “ occasional conformity bill,” as it was called. 
now convulsed the senate. The bill against occasional conformity 
meant to enact, “that the persons taking the church of England sacra~ 
ment must continue in all the observances of .the established religion— 
at least whilst they were in office, under pecuniary penalties? Prince 
George, an occasional conformist with the church of England, yet a 
Lutheran, with a chapel tolerated by the marriage-articles of the queen ; 
manifested fellow-feeling with those persons who received the sacrament 
as a measure of worldly expediency. The prince, moreover, was violently 
offended at the inquiry which the tory ministers had made into the cor- 
ruptions and robberies to which the navy had been subjected during his 
adminstration as lord high-admiral,® he therefore made common cause, 
whilst his life lasted, with the whigs, whose own corruptions prevented 
any very vigilant examination into the delinquencies of others. All real 
events combine to show that the prince was secretly the patron of the 


1 Postman and Daily Courant. Brit. Mv- 2 Somerville’s Reign of Queen Anne, 
seu 3 Ibid 
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whigs, who lost office soon after they lost him.! General history as« 
severates that he was a high tory: the duchess of Marlborough knew 


better. 


Harly in her reign, queen Anne claimed that mysterious pretension to 
the power of healing which the Roman catholic hierarchy of the middle 
ages asserted pertained to the immediate heirs of St. Edward who were 


- anointed sovereigns of England. William the Conqueror and William 


the Hollander had equally repudiated the claim of healing the sick: 
they were too much occupied with slaying those who were well. The 
uproarious sons of the Conqueror, Robert and Rufus, affected no share 
in the sacred mesmerism of their saintly predecessor. They manipulated 
the sword, the lance, and the wine-cup ; occasionally knocked healthy 
folk at head, but carefully eschewed the company of the sick. Their 
learned brother Henry, the Ulysses of the Norman dynasty, very wisely 
married a saint’s niece and a saint’s daughter, who brought with her 
something like a title to the throne; but what was better, she renewed 
the old loving bond that subsisted between the Anglo-Saxon monarchs 
and the populace. Saintly queen Maude, or Matilda the Atheling, 
spent most of her time in rectifying and ameliorating the “new poor- 
laws” of the roystering Norman usurpers, who seem literally to have 
taken for their text, “‘ that when men asked for bread, they gave them 


~ a stone ;” fortunate it was for their Saxon subjects when they did not give 


them much worse. Chronicles speak of the washing and healing the 
wounds and sores of the poor by Matilda Atheling, but we can trace no 
imposition of hands. Her haughty heiress, Matilda the empress, would 
certainly have taken the tongs, if she had been obliged to touch a Saxon 
serf who was whole and well; of course, she earnestly avoided them 
when sick and sore. Her warlike son, the first Plantagenet, does not 
appear to have been aware of any gift of healing that his person had 
inherited from his royal Saxon grand-dame; and as for his successor, 
the Lion’s-heart, it is to be doubted that, if any Saxon serf had knelt to 
beg the imposition of the royal hand, it would have been given with his 
weighty battle-axe. As for king John, who wanted “to make the 
penny loaf worth a shilling,” the least said of his imposition of hands 
the better; his impositions were always connected with “ pilling and 
polling,” and “robbing and reiving” his subjects, But his son, the 
quaint, the original and peace-loving Henry III. (who seems to have 
been James I. by anticipation), found it good policy to cultivate the 
good-will of the Anglo-Saxon commonalty, and identify himself as the 


- representative of their royal saint and beneficent legislator, Kdward 


the Confessor. 
The plan worked well for Henry ; by the aid of the people, he brought, 


2 According to Calamy, prince George of Denmarkk was looked up to as the protector of 


the dissenters. 
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after half a century’s struggle, his perverse barons to order. ‘The Norman 
barons had clamoured louder than their Saxon thralls for “the laws, 
the righteous laws of St. Edward,” and had gained them at Runnymede ; 
put, like the higher classes in the revolutions of the seventeenth century 
(particularly those in the reigns of the Stuart queens-regnant), they 
meant to keep them exclusively for their own benefit. Edward I., the 
name-child of his Saxon ancestor, although a destructive on an exten- 
sive scale, affected a good deal of St. Edward’s piety ; we suspect him of 
“healing by manipulation, for he named three sons after the Saxon 
saints, St. Edward, St. Edmund, and St. Thomas-a-Becket. Edward IL, 
the name-child of the popular Saxon king, poor soul, probably performed 
the healing-office, for he was beloved by the lower classes, and his only 
intelligible crime was making too free with them. Now we come into 
a little glimmer of actual fact connected with the mysterious office of 
royal healing. It seems that the kings of England, from the era of 
Edward I. to Edward III., kept an alchymist, Raymond Lully,! who made 
gold for them at the Tower. If wemust acknowledge our wrong thoughts, 
we 24vually suspected that these warlike Plantagenets, who were like 
ail conquerors, sinfully poor, employed false coiners there to vitiate their 
own circulation. But no; a royal tradition, preserved among the 
Chaillot MSS., informs us that Raymond the alchymist’s Tower-gold 
was the purest angel gold ; and, howsoever he came by the ore, the coins 
were so called because the reverse was impressed with the figure of an 
angel.? On account of its superior purity, the angel-coins stamped from 
Lully’s gold were devoted by the kings of England as the healing-gold, 
and bound by their royal hands on the arm of each of their subjects 
touched in the healing-office for the king’s evil. Among the other 
crimes aggravating the murder of Richard I1., his virtue as an anointed 
descendant of the Saxon saints is not forgotten. Henry IV. was in the 
predicament of William the Dutchman—not the lineal successor; whether 
he touched, we have no evidence. Henry V.’s skill with the sick is not 
on record. Henry VI. was looked upon as prophet as well as king; he 
certainly practised this office—indeed, he had an additional title to success 
in healing by descent from St. Louis. As touching for cure of the king’s 
evil was identified with the rightful claim to lineal succession, there was 
nothing in earth, air, or sea, which those bold sinners, the brothers of 
York, would not have touched that led the way to the royal garland, It 
was a practice very consistent with the quiet policy of Henry VII. As 
to his son, Henry VIII., who united every claim, spiritual and temporal, 
of the rival disputants to the throne, of course all regal offices were care- 
fully observed by him; and he insisted on his numerous queens per- 


1 Many traces are to be found of this Mint till the troubles of Henry VI. broke 
curious fact in Rymer’s Foedera. Other out. 
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4% forming a religious office of blessing cramp-rings, some of his chroniclers 
__ having discovered that this privilege had been enjoyed by queen Edith, 
consort of Edward the Confessor. Anne Boleyn, to prove herself a 
rightful queen, consecrated and distributed these rings, which, it may be 
presumed, was a branch of the gift of healing inherent in queens-consort, 
even in those who were not royal by birth. The two Tudor queens- 
regent, papist and protestant, duly performed the royal ceremonies of 
the healing office and consecration of cramp-rings. These offices were 
not abolished at the reformation. Strange that so many hospitals and 
charities should have been swept away as superstitious overmuch, and 
pertaining to “the sinful nature of good works,” whilst such veritable 
rags of righteousness were retained. James I., to his great joy, found 
these ceremonials flourishing, ‘They suited his purpose right well; for, 
if his predecessor healed by virtue of her descent from the Saxon line, 
he was rightful heir of St. Edward—the representative of Matilda 
Atheling’s elder brother, St. David, and, as matter of course, possessed 
the miraculous gift in a higher degree. ‘The Jacobites were exceedingly 
delighted with the fact that Mary II. dared not, and her spouse would 
not, perform this ceremony.! But they were proportionably displeased 
when they found that queen Anne, in order to assert her claims as the 
heiress of both branches of the Saxon royalty, through Plantagenct and 
Stuart, meant to treat her brother as a nonentity, and perform the rite 
of the royal healing-service. It is supposed that this measure was 
adopted in rivalry to her brother’s original healing establishment at St. 
Germains, since vast numbers of diseased people yearly made pilgrimages 
to seek the touch of the disinherited heir of their royal line; and, what 
with the sea voyage, the change of air, and change of scene, his cures 
were marvellous. Our readers will smile when they consider that all 
_ this implicit belief in miracles by touch was in a state of activity in the 

last century. However, the soft white hand of the regal lady, beneath 

which Dr. Johnson bowed his suffering body in childhood to receive the 

royal prayer and benediction, was not worse than the passes of the 

modern mesmeriser; and many a brow that has not submitted to the 

cross in baptism, as ‘“‘ too superstitious,” has bent beneath the sway of 

a mesmeriser. Sometimes the trials for cures were failures on the part 

of the royal personage. Sometimes, the crowd was so great around the 

doors of the chapel-royal, that the unfortunate children who were 

brought to be healed were squeezed to death, owing to the dense 

pressure of the populace, eager to witness the miracle they devoutly 

pelieved was inherited by their sovereigns, of the faculty of curing “ the 

king’s evil,” as they quaintly called it—not because the sovereign of 


1 “here is a form for touching for ‘the autobiography, “ neither king William, queen 
evil’ in the liturgy printed under queen Mary, or George L or II. ever touched foz 
Anne but,” adds William Whiston, in his the evil.” 
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the line of Stuart were afflicted with any such dire disease, but because 
their touch was efficacious in dispelling it. Evelyn records the fact 
that, in the reign of Charles II. several persons were pressed to death 
in the crowd that surrounded the doors of the court-surgeon, where indi- 
viduals applied for tickets, in order to present their children for cure to 
the king. 

Queen Anne thus went through the form when seated in state in the 
banqueting-hall, her great officers in their usual places near her, and her 
chaplains officiating ; one of the chaplains especially knelt near her, 
with white ribbons on his arm, strung with the pieces of “pure angel- 
gold” which the queen was to place round the necks, or bind on 
the arms of her poor patients, after she had stroked and touched them. 
The healing- office commenced with the Collect :—‘ Prevent us, O Lord,” 
and continued through an antique but rather impressive service, still 
extant in many of Anne’s contemporary common prayer-books, for she 
made an order of council in February, 1704, for printing her healing- 
service. 

There are two or three letters in the State Paper-oftice addressed per- 
sonally to queen Anne, written in elegant Italian, from the pope, by the 
hand of his ordinary, congratulating her in affectionate terms on her 
conversion to the Roman catholic faith. Not any notation of answer is 
appended to these epistles. After carefully reviewing the whole of queen 
Anne’s life, these letters appear inexplicable, for the fact of a Roman 
catholic claiming any person as belonging to his religion isa very different 
matter from fanatics calling members of the Anglican church “ papists.” 
Very often persons so reviled are, on the other side, persecuted as much 
by the Roman catholics themselves—a certain evidence that they strive 
to gain the narrow and difficult path which lies between the two extremes 
—that vid media, which has been pronounced the best by Christian 
sages. How queen Anne ever manifested sufficient participation in the 
Roman catholic rites to induce the Roman catholic pontiff to claim her 
as a member of his church, is a mystery of history that must remain 

_such ; unless the solution be, that the queen had, in the first year after 
her accession, celebrated the healing-office according to its original 
service, which, both in the English translation and the Latin formula, 
contains invocations to the Virgin Mary. Moreover, she claimed the 
performance of the miracle by her double descent from the heirs of St. 
Edward, a king canonized by the papal see. The original formula of 
the service included a mass.} 


1 In queen Anne’s edition of the Common Wisdom, of Carfax, to be sung before sermon 
Prayer, just cited, the most efficacious means beginning— 
for anti-papal purposes are resorted to. What 


; “Preserve us, Lord, by thy dear Word ; 
makes the pope’s loving letter (extant in the * ’ G, DS s 3, 
State Paper Office) to queen Anne, as a From Pope and Turk defend us, Lord.” 
Roman catholic, the more unaccountable is, In the litany, the prayer for the royal 


that it contains the renowned hymn of Robin family is this; “For thy servant Anne, our 
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The passionate love that the people bore to “their good queen Anne,” 
was partly founded on her condescension in thus suffering the most 
wretched and pitiable of her subjects to approach her, when she with her 
alms, and her benedictions, soothed their miseries for the love of God. 
As to the questions of whether the queen performed the healing-office with 
a little jealousy of the cures wrought by her brother, “the king over the 
water,” or entirely with the simplicity of a heart earnest in good works, 
—let them rest. One thing is certain, that never was any measure 
better contrived by the most sagacious statesmen to fix the sovereign in 
the love of a populace when her regnal power was circumscribed, and 
almost defied, by a majority among the aristocracy of wealth, who had 
profited by the religious revolutions of the preceding eras. It appears 
that the queen performed the healing-office on her progresses whensoever 
she rested at any provincial city. Her progresses were chiefly journeys 
to Bath, the springs of which were in equal repute to those of Bourbon. 
It is supposed that the queen touched Dr. Johnson for “‘ the king’s evil”? 
in one of these western progresses. She actually spent the autumn or 
this year at that city, chiefly for the benefit of the health of her consort. 

The queen usually began her retreat from St. James’s-palace at the 
Haster recess. She then visited Kensington-palace for occasional 
breathings of fresh air, and settled there in April or May, according to 
the weather. It was a place in which her consort, prince George of 
Denmark, greatly delighted, and actually coveted it so much, as to 
induce him to take rather hasty possession of it on the demise of 
William IJI. Kensineton-gardens owe much to him and queen Anne. 
They were merely gardens in those days, since king William’s palace- 
grounds consisted of only twenty-five acres, and were bounded by the 
broad gravel-walk in front of the palace. Queen Anne’s new additions 
were called “ the upper garden of Kensington,” it was nothing but a deep, 
wild gravel-pit, open to the Uxbridge-road, and often a crouching-place 
for the Paddington footpads. he alterations were commenced by queen 
Anne directly she took possession of Kensington-palace. There was a 
mount in Kensington-gardens planted with trees in the time of queen 
Anne? Another mount, still called in the Kensington traditions ‘‘ queen 
Anne’s mount,” is at present the site of one of the company’s water- 
works, and, according to tradition, was once included in her grounds at 
Carmpden-house. These remains were probably fragments of fortifications 
when Kensington was the king’s don and summer seat in the Saxon era, 
and subsequently the nursery palace for the children of Henry VIII. 
appended to the dower-palace of Chelsea. Leases were granted, from 
most gracious queen and governor,’—and “to service, printed just after the thanksgiving for 
bless and preserve the princess Sophia, and the 8th of March, queen Anne’s accession-day 
all the royal family.” Mr. Bernard Gilpin 1 The effect it had on Dr. Johnson’s mind 


has a Bible, of the same date with the throughout life is a well-known instance, 
Common Prayer, containing the healing- 2 Addison’s Spectator, y 
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time to time, of this beautiful situation to various palace servants, when 
royal nurseries were no longer wanted. 

Queen Anne’s banqueting-room at Kensington was commenced directly 
the body of William III. was conveyed out of the palace. Any person 
who looks therein may see that it has been originally divided into three 
beautiful rooms, adorned with Corinthian pillars; there are elegant 
friezes, and niches for statues bearing girandoles. ‘There is a circular 
yoom at each end, one a drawing-room, the other a music-room; the 
middle apartment was a ball-room. Taking advantage of the broad 
windows, it afforded a spring or summer stand to the queen’s myrtles, 
oranges, and other evergreen exotics, which, in the winter, she sent to 
the famous gardeners, London and Wise of Brompton-park, to be 
sheltered.1_ Near the western end of the palace may be observed a gate- 
way leading directly to the banqueting-hall, through which queen Anne 
used to be carried in her chair when she went to her illuminated galag 
on spring evenings. Her majesty gave concerts and balls. The public 
were admitted into the royal gardens on these féte occasions, but were 
expected to sail about, d-la-Watteau, in full dress. The open alcove, 
the back of which abuts on Kensington-street, was built by queen Anne 
as a sheltered seat on these occasions for the promenaders. Hyde-park 
coming up to the broad walk, which runs from Kensington to Bayswater 
“the poor commonalty” could have a peep at their beloved Anne, her 
consort, and all her noble suite and guests in the illuminated banquet- 
hall, through the grille which divided it from their authorized haunts, 
and could criticise the full-dresses of the genteel people who glided 
about the gardens “‘in brocaded robes, hoops, fly-caps, and fans.”? On 
these evenings, some of the chief diversions were musical entertainments, 
with songs by the court lyrist, D’Urfey,—some humorous, some 
political, others pastoral. For one of these concerts he wrote and set to 
music the well-known ballad, ‘‘”I'was within a mile of Edinboro’ 
town,”—a song which, although adopted as Scotch, is neither national in 
costume nor character. Queen Anne’s known partiality to flowers 
occasioned D’Urfey to compliment her, according to the mythology of 
that era, under the appellation of “ Great Flora,” in his lyrics written for 
her concerts. It is probable that the banqueting-room was used 
secasionally as a theatre, for D’Urfey superintended the performance of 
his dramas at Kensington in the presence of queen Anne, as he especially 
notes. He likewise endorses several of his most profligate compositions, 
“that they were performed at Kensington before queen Mary IL., to her 
great delight.” Kensington-palace was conveniently near London for 
councils and ministerial visits in early summer. Before the queen 
made her gradual advances towards Windsor, by way of Hampton-court, 
she used to visit the old palace manor-house at Twickenham, where she 

1 Knight’s London 2 Defoe’s Tour through Great Britain. 3 D’Urfey’s Works. 
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had been nursed in infancy. Here she was pleased in having a privata 
tea-party occasionally. Sometimes she extended her spring tour as far as 
Hampton-court, and even held councils there, if we may trust Pope, 
who says, invocating Hampton-court,— 
“ Where thou, great Anna, whom three realms obey, 
Doth sometimes counsel take, and sometimes tea.” 
Hampton-court was usually the queen’s residence for some little time 
after the summer prorogation of parliament, August and part of 
September she spent at Windsor-castle. Her parliament often met in 
October, and then she returned to Hampton-court, and with visits to 
_Kensington-palace, as the cold set in, she found herself again at St. 
James’s-palace the last days of November.’ Queen Anne seldom made 
any progresses, excepting to Bath for the benefit of her health, or that of 
the prince. In the first years of her reign, it was frequently expected 
that the queen would bring an heir to the crown. On one of these 
occasions, the prince positively forbade her to go to the Newmarket 
Nctober meeting, on which she had fixed her mind. Her courtiers 
greatly lauded, in their letters to each other, the conjugal obedience of 
the queen on this occasion.! 


CHAPTER VII. 


As far as the personal affections of all sorts and conditions of the people 
were concerned, Anne was the most popular female sovereign who had, 
up to that time, ascended the English throne. ‘Our good queen Anne” 
is an appellation not yet obsolete among the lower orders. She was, as 
sne said, “entirely English,” her comely person bore the national charac- 
teristics of the middle classes; her very limited education confined her 
language, tastes, and prejudices entirely to everything English; her 
feminine helplessness of mind well fitted her for the limits to which an 
encroaching oligarchy had confined the functions of a British monarch, If 
it be a maxim of the constitution “that the king can do no wrong,” who 
could look on the soft features of the comfortable matron who filled the 
British throne, and make her accountable for the wrong-doings of her 
ministers? She was, too, the last of our native line of princes, the natural 
object of the fond loyalty of the protestant adherents to the house of 
Stuart, who were numerous, notwithstanding all theological discrepan- 
cies, Without possessing the refined taste for literature and the arts which 
the worst enemies of the Stuart royal line are forced to allow, Anne 
inherited the munificent spirit of her race. As soon as she ascended the 


1 White Kennet’s MS, Correspondence; Brit, Museum. 
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throne, poetry and science breathed in a different atmosphere from the 
cold and chilly blight that had fallen on them when the Dutch perse- 
cutor of Dryden assumed the sceptre of the islands. Who can wonder, 
then, that the “‘ good’queen Anne” of the middle classes was eulogized 
by the pen of every writer? Her reign, too, was a series of brilliant 
continental victories, and she died before the bitter reaction of national 
poverty, which ever follows English wars, had fully taken place. Her 
personal generosity to the church, and her mildness of government, 
made her adored by the lower Cae still looking to chnrebmen as the 
kind alleviators when bitter miseries occurred, for not only the weekly, 
but the daily offertory was customary in her reign, and “ farthings to the 
poor” from crowds of individuals saying their prayers at the short morn- 
ing service in every church amounted toa vast amount of alms. It sup- 
plied funds for charitable purposes to the incumbents of livings too small 
to allow of efficient private almsgiving on the part of the indigent 
pastor, who is too often compelled to behold distress, without the 
power of supplying nourishment to the sick, or clothing to the naked 
of his flock. 

Queen Anne extended her beneficence to the church of England so 
far as to permit the sittings of her convocations, which her sister and 
brother-in-law had interrupted and, as far as they could, abolished. The 
convocation is the parliament of our church, and, like the temporal par- 
liament, consists of upper and lower houses—the first composed of the 
dignitaries, the other of the commoners of the clergy. Until the middle 
of the reign of her present majesty, the convocation existed but in a half- 
lifeless state, it was convened with all legal forms simultaneously with 
new parliaments; but the moment a clergyman proceeded to speak, he 
was silenced, ostensibly by order of the sovereign, and the assembly was 
dissolved, according to the precedent of William III, Such indeed was 
still the case even when the earlier editions of these biographies were 
published. Happy are we by reason of queen Victoria’s sense of recti- 
tude towards the church of which she is the Head, to be enabled to add 
that her majesty and her parliament have restored the convocation to 
its protestant functions. 

To discuss the origin, uses, and privileges of the convocation would 
fill a huge book; it would, moreover, lead us from our proper course— 
the personal life of queen Anne. Yet it stands, like a huge rock, direct 
in the stream, and it is impossible to induce any perspicuous ideas of the 
fierce party-storm raised in the name of “ high church,” without devot- 
ing a few words to its primary cause. In these storms queen Anne 
was whirled from side to side, guided by no purpose of action, excepting 
an earnest desire to do as much good and as little harm as possible, 
Finally, she permitted the spiritual parliament, or convocation to proceed 
to business without arbitrary interruption. Her majesty, of course, 
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received the thanks and benedictions of her clergy, especially of thc 
lower house, for her grant of the first-fruits and tenths, which was an 
incalculable relief to the commonalty of the church. Strange to say, 
that the lower house was, according to the jargon of her political history, 
“hich-church ;” the upper house of convocation was “ low-church.” 
The explanation of this seeming paradox is not difficult. The upper 
house of convocation consisted of those who enjoyed the great riches and 
high dignities of the church: they had been given them by the will and 
pleasure of William III. In general, the ‘conforming prelates,” or as 
they were called by the populace, “the swearing bishops,” having taken 
the oaths, were not beloved and esteemed equally with those who 
embraced poverty rather than give up, for the lucre of temporal advan- 
tage, the principles in which they had been educated; but these con- 
forming prelates formed the majority of the upper house of convocation. 
It is easy to imagine that the lower house of convocation could not agree 
with dignitaries who had been put over the heads of the sons of the 
Anglican church, bred up with earnest devotedness to her ordinances 
and works of beneficence.? 

The duchess of Marlborough, as the agent of the triumphant faction, 
endeavoured to wrest from queen Anne the privilege which, even so 
lately as the commencement of the last century, appertained to the 
crown, of nominating the holders of vacant dignities in the church. It 
will be shown, that the first serious cause of dispute between the queen 
and her imperious domestic arose from her majesty’s demur in nomi- 
nating bishops to vacant sees agreeably to that lady’s sense of religion. 
The queen was neither qualified by nature nor education to trace the 
original causes of historical events. Her majesty was evidently greatly 
perplexed wherefore all the dignitaries of her church ranked themselves 
in the party of “low church.” Having the greatest veneration even for 
the nomenclature of spiritual dignities, she was much mystified why the 
people at large, cried out most piteously “that the church of England 
wasin danger.” Perhaps they had their reasons, which reasons we leave 
for the discussion of those they may concern, marking’only this fact, that 
most of the populace who now clung with affection to the Anglican 
church had had the opportunity of comparing their happiness under her 
guidance, with their experience of Cromwell’s dissenting ministry. 
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For further information, the author refers 
the reader to the learned and _ interesting 
volume by the Rey. William Palin, M.A., 
History of the Church of England from the 
Revolution to the last acts of Convocation, 
from 1688 to 1717. It is the only digest of 
this important subject that exists, presenting 
at the same time a continuous stream of 
narrative, the facts of which are supported 
by faithful and exact references. 

* A great swarm of deistical works, frora 


the pens of Toland, Asgill, and Wollaston 
witb reprints and discussions on Hobbes, 
marked this epoch, and caused injury, not 
only to the church of England, but to the 
general cause of Christian belief. The dread- 
ful state of the morals of the poor, at the end 
of thesseventeenth and beginning of the 
eighteenth centuries, forms the best criterion 
of the influence of the /atitudinarian bishops, 
No deistical philosophers trouble themselves 
with the poor, 
BR 2 
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The Augustan age of queen Anne, and the glories of literature under 
her sway, are phrases-on the pen or lips of every one, and some readers 
may expect to learn how her majesty’s name came to be connected with 
such praises. No person would, we think, have been more puzzled than 
good queen Anne herself, if she had been expected to account for the 
same. The duchess of Marlborough asserted “that the queen never 
ead, and that cards entirely occupied her thoughts in her youth.” It 
may be noticed that, throughout a voluminous correspondence, her 
majesty never makes a literary quotation, nor mentions any book as if 
she had ever actually read it. Although she promised once to read a 
pamphlet much pressed on her attention by the duchess of Marlborough, 
there is no evidence that she really did so. On the grounds of bishop 
Wilson’s? thanks to “our unnamed and illustrious benefactress,” the 
queen has been considered as the foundress of one of the first Bible 
societies, but the fact has been denied. A tradition likewise existed 
that the Tatlers were printed at an early hour that they might be laid 
on the royal breakfast-table : these papers contained postscripts, which 
were summaries of passing political events. Hopes were entertained that 
her majesty would read them on that account, and every facility was 
afforded for that purpose: whether she ever did read them is another 
affair. The disorder incidental to her eyes was the excuse for neglect 
of study ; but it required as much eyesight to write perpetually as to 
read—queen Anne often wrote four times in the course of one day to the 
duchess of Marlborough, 

The literature of her era, it is now allowed, has been greatly over- 
praised : its fame is chiefly based on the efforts of translators or imita- 
tors of the classics, who praised themselves and their patrons with inde- 
fatigable ardour. The list of works of real originality is short. When 
the Tatlers and Spectators, and the Rape of the Lock are named, where 
else are we to look for originality,? unless a few comedies of Cibber, 
Vanbrugh, and Congreve are mentioned ?—which certainly deserve the 
doubtful praise of presenting true, though atrocious pictures of the man- 
ners of the times. , The wits reckoned Defoe among the dunces: pos- 
terity has righted him. 

In the first years of the reign of Anne, an annual was established 
called the “ Ladies’ Diary ; or, Women’s Almanack ;” according to its 
prospectus “ it contained directions for love, marriage, preserving ”—not 
hearts, but plums and gooseberries—“ cookery, perfumery, bills of fare, 
and many other concerns peculiar to the fair sex.” The editor’s descrip- 
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1 The apostolic bishop of Sodor and Man, 
who, without taking any part in the furious 
dissensions of the day, bent all the energies 
of his saintly life to civilize and reclaim a 
miserable and neglected population, by whom 
he was infinitely beloved He had been 
educated by the Anglican church which sank 


for awhile when Mary II. deprived archbishop 
Sancroft and bishop Ken, 

2 The title of the Rape of the Lock is not 
original, as all Italian scholars know; but the 
poem itself is truly so, and in that respec 
stands alone among all Pope’s works, 
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tion of this unique performance throws some light on the domestic 
customs of an age little known, though near, There was a “copy 
of verses in praise of queen Anne, which were actually spoken in the 
lord mayor’s parlour by one of the blew-coat boys (at the last thanks- 
giving-day, about the Vigo business), with universal applause.” ‘Then 
the calendar, with the common notes of the year, “‘ the times when mar- 
riage comes in and out, and the eclipses, all in one page. A picture of 
the queen in copper [that is, a copperplate engraving], very well per- 
formed.” _ The rest of the literature consisted of “delightful tales.” The 
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_ preface was a dissertation on the happiness England enjoyed “ under the 


veign of queen Elizabeth and the present queen [Anne].” Many ardent 
aspirations the worthy editvr made to obtain the lives of celebrated 
queens, more particularly queens of England, and he even names Mar- 
garet of Anjou on his list, but declares that he gives up the undertaking, 
on the most solemn conviction “that no dates even of birth or death 
can be found for any queen, excepting queen Elizabeth and queen Anne.” 
Nevertheless, we earnestly wish he had made the attempt.? 

The literature of the early days of queen Anne included the writings 
of some recluses of, gentle birth and manners, who sighed for retire- 
ment ‘from the loathsonie manners of the age, and wished to make 
seraphic celibacy popular and honourable among English ladies.” 
Mrs. Mary Astell, a learned and beautiful lady, wrote an essay on the 
pleasures of retirement, and proposed a sort of female college, in which 
“the young might be instructed, and ladies nauseating the parade of the 
world find a happy retirement.” Queen Anne, then princess, wonder- 
fully admired this project, and made up her mind, should she ever have 
it in her power, to endow it with 10,0007. After her accession, the 
whole plan was disconcerted by bishop Burnet, who rang a loud alarum 
of “‘popery ” in the ears of her majesty, and declared “‘ that Mary Astell’s 
college would be called a nunnery.”* The name would have mattered 
little, for it was not based on any principle that would have rendered it 
an object of interest to the people at large. Self-devotedness to the tuition 
and moral government of the poor, added to the task of soothing their 
miseries, entirely for the love of the divine Founder of Christianity, is 
the only principle which can draw public respect to such female com- 
munities. It does not appear that Mary Astell’s plan, however elegant 
and refined, aimed at this high intent. Schemes like hers have been 


gress of this periodical. 


1 The- regulations concerning the times 
when marriage can be celebrated, were still 
observed by the church of England according 
to the discipline of the Roman catholics. 

2 See Hllis’s Letters of Mminent Literary 
Men, where occurs, from p. 304, a series of 
letters from Mr. J. ‘Tipper, of Coventry, 
giving a most awusing account of the pro- 
Its history is a 


curious one: although retaining the name cf 
“ Ladies’ Diary,” it has become the only 
mathematical periodical in Great Britain — 
not because ladies are exclusively devoted to 
such abstruse science, but because the authors 
who carried it on knew less of ladies’ literature 
than of the mathematics. 
3 Scott’s Notes to Swift. 
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tried before and since the days of queen Anne, but, for the want of some 
better motive of union,! have fallen into contempt, by degenerating into 
knots of whimsical women occupied with wrangling factions. 

In the Tatler, Swift aimed a few handfuls of dirt at Mary Astell, after 
the fashion of his own Yahoos. The Spectator subsequently did her 
gentler justice, but the envenomed shaft had sped, and the protestant 
convent, which had won the approbation of queen Anne, and obtained 
her gracious promise of endowments, languished and took no root in the 
land, Another literary recluse graced the reign of Anne. This was 
Elizabeth Elstob, the daughter of a country clergyman, the gentle lady- 
student of Anglo-Saxon lore. ‘I'here never were but two English ladies 
besides Elizabeth Elstob who have won public renown in the study of 
the ancient languages of our islands, and they are both ornaments of our 
own times.2 Thanks, for the preservation of much precious history of 
the early days of their country, are due to them. Neither the meekness 
of Elizabeth Elstob, however, nor her utter abstinence from challenging 
public attention, could defend her from the vituperation of Swift. Her 
contemporary, the fair Mary Astell, had probably mingled a little 
coquetry with her profession of seraphic celibacy ; but Elizabeth Elstob, 
immersed in the records of our Saxon kings and heroes, and of saintly 
queens and princesses, possibly departed this world without knowing 
‘here was such a person as Dr. Swift in it, much less that she had excited 
fis spleen. 

female authorship of a far different tendency may likewise be traced 
to this era. Queen Anne had a French cook, or yeoman of the mouth, 
called Centlivre, whose name is connected with dramatic literature. 
«The Wonder,” “ A Bold Stroke for a Wife,” and the “ Busy-Body,” 
are comedies still occasionally acted—not that her majesty’s cook made 
them, but he fell in love with a fellow-servant of the crown, one Mrs. 
Carrol, an actress, who usually came to Windsor-castle to perform with 
others of the theatre-royal before the queen. The actress was pretty, 
and had withal brilliant literary talents, although she was not imbued 
with a very nice morality. However, the yeoman of the royal mouth 
wooed and married Mrs. Carroll, therefore her popular comedies are known 
as the works of “ Mrs, Centlivre.” 

The duchess of Marlborough, early in 1704, successfully effected her 
purpose of disuniting her royal mistress and lord Rochester. She 


1 Since the earlier editions of this Bio- 


grapby many female communities have been 
formed—chiefly we believe of members of 
episcopalian churches—intent on soothing 
and relieving the miseries of our most wretched 
poor, as Sisters of Charity. Making due allow- 
ance for the occasional infirmity of party irri- 
tation on all sides, love and gratitude have rer 
warded their labours. Florence Nightingale, 


too, conceived and performed her noble mis- 
sion since then, and irrespective of sects or 
party, her country has risen up and called her 
blessed. 

2 In rather an affected paper, full of 
“ Leonora,” “ groves,” and “ purling streams.” 
Swift’s malignity haa the most literary power, 

$ Lady Charlotte Guest, and Miss Apna 
Gurney of Norfolk, 
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worked on the mind of the queen against her uncle by that worrying 
pertinacity against one object on all occasions, small and great, which 
seldom loses its purpose. By awakening the queen’s jealousy that 
lord Rochester regarded her unfortunate brother with secret affection, 
the favourite carried her point. When lord Rochester requested his 
royal niece to permit his eldest daughter, the young and charming lady 
Dalkeith, to be one of the ladies of her bedchamber, on the vacancy 
made by the death of the Dutch lady, Charlotte Bevervaart, he could 
scarcely expect denial, because she was the queen’s nearest female relative 
in England. Nevertheless, the request was denied.! The refusal arose 
from long-hoarded vengeance of an old bitter grudge. ‘The duchess of 
Marlborough remembered that, in the outset of her crafty career of life, 
lord Rochester had pointed out to James II. that some domestic locust 
devoured the revenues of the princess Anne, and mysteriously involved 
her in debt—a denunciation which Sarah took angrily to herself. Lord 
Rochester had recently opposed the extravagant grant the queen had at- 
tempted to bestow on the Marlboroughs in the first months of her reign, 
and converted them by that act from self-seeking tories into virulent whigs. 
The duchess tauntingly observes, ‘‘ that the queen had been pleased to 
forgive her uncle all his ill-behaviour in the reigns of king Charles, king 
James, and queen Mary.” If the queen had done so, her favourite had 
not. With much thanksgiving to God for her own incapability of bearing 
malice, the duchess instigated her majesty to drive away her uncle, hinting 
“that he had better return to his government in Ireland.”” All these 
mortifications had the effect on the mind of lord Rochester that his female 
foe anticipated: he flew into a passion, and resigned all his offices of 
state. Moreover, he refused to visit his royal niece, and never attended 
her councils. When these derelictions had been sufficiently pointed out 
to the queen, she ordered that her uncle should no longer be summoned 
to council, with this observation : ‘ Ii is not reasonable that lord Rochester 
should come to council only when he thinks fit.” §o ended, virtually, 
all connection between the sons of the great lord Clarendon and his royal 
grand-daughter. Henry earl of Clarendon, the queen’s elder uncle, was, 
as previously shown, a self-banished exile from her presence; and his 
half-witted son, lord Cornbury, whose merits in being the proto-deserter 
from James II., required some gratitude, was sent to play his imbecile 
pranks in the latter-founded English colonies of North America, which 
owed their existence to the statistical wisdom of that prince. Among 


Queen’s uncles. 


1 Conduct. 2 Thid. 3 Ibid. Manhattan. There is no occasion to dwell on 


4 The English colony of New York was 
the first in the chain of valuable colonies 
pianted by James, when duke of York, in 
every quarter of the globe. The State Papers 
printed in Lister’s Appendix of the Life of 
Clarendon, will give some intelligence of this 
fact, and of the expedition for the capture of 


the facts of who supported and encouraged 
William Penn, in hisinestimable labours as a 
colonist ; the charters of the colony of Penn- 
sylvania, if honestly quoted, will declare. 
At the time the duke of York extended his 
protecting friendship to Penn, the latter was 
a persecuted and tormented man, involved in 
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other apish tricks, lord Cornbury is said, when holding his state levees at 
New York, to have dressed himself in complete female court costume, 
and then received the principal colonists, because, truly, he represented 
as governor the person of a female sovereign, his cousin-german, queen 
Anne!! It is likewise said, and with great probability, that the follies 
of this ruler laid the foundation of that system of evil colonial govern- 
ment, which deprived Great Britain finally of one of the brightest gems 
in her crown. 

The duchess of Marlborough, after many shouts of triumph over the 
fall of the queen’s uncle, concludes with these words: ‘Tis an amazing 
thing he should imagine he was to domineer over the queen, and every- 
body else, as he did over his own family.” Yet, after all, it would have 
been less “‘ amazing” if the queen had been “‘ domineered ” over by her 
uncle, than, as the case really was, by her quondam chamber-woman, for 
the proud duchess was originally nothing more. With the queen’s uncle 
retreated from her government lord Jersey, the duke of Buckingham, 
and several powerful leaders, who had been considered personal friends 
of the late king James I]. The earl of Nottingham remained at the 
head of a ministry which, although exceedingly weakened by secession, 
was still zealous for “ high church,” and was considered tory, the leading 
object was to prevent unconscientious dissenters from using the most 
solemn sacrament of the church of England as a test to obtain seats in 
the house of commons. 

Although the duchess of Marlborough had triumphed in the dismissal 
and disgrace of the queen’s uncle, she was by no means satisfied with 
the persons who remained in power, for the house of commons was the 
same that had denied her the 5000/. per annum in perpetuity. She 
carried on a wrangling correspondence with the queen during the summer 
against the powers in office, till the occurrence of the great victory 
of Blenheim turned the scale irresistibly in her favour. 

Queen Anne was sitting in her closet at Windsor-castle, which com- 
mands a fine view over the north terrace, when the news of the victory 
of Blenheim was brought to her. For several years the banner by which 
the duke of Marlborough holds the manor of Woodstock was deposited in 
this apartment, in memory of the queen’s reception of the news.2? The 
closet forms a boudoir to one of the royal state bedchambers, where, in an 
alcove, is a ponderous article of furniture, being an embroidered bed of 
queen Anne, which was carefully preserved by the orders of George IIL, 
who would not suffer it to be displaced. By these traditions, the suites 


debt : most of his co-religionists were, withal, 
groaning in the horrible gaols of England. 
The late slanderous attack on William Pen 
will bring the advantage of inducing research, 
that will soon place the truth of his con- 
nection with James Stuart, both when duke 
cf York and king, in the clear light of open 


day, to the honour of both as Englishmen. 
Half truth is almost as bad as bold falsehood : 
the “Friends” cannot defend Pen effectually, 
without acknowledging his and their obliga- 
tions to his royal benefactor. 

1 Macpherson’s Stuart Papers. 
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of rooms at Windsor occupied by queen Anne can be traced. On the 
following Thursday afternoon, colonel Parkes, aide-de-camp to his grace 
the duke of Marlborough, arrived express with the following letter to her 
grace his lady duchess, dated August 13, (x. s.)! 
“TJ have not time to say more than to beg of you to present my 
humble duty to the queen, and to let her majesty know that her army 
has had a glorious victory. M. Tallard, and two other generals, are in 
my coach, and I am following the rest. The bearer, my aide-de-camp, 
colonel Parkes, will give her majesty an account of what has passed 1 
shall do it, in a day or two, by another more at large.? 
“ MARLBOROUGH.” 


The news of the victory of Blenheim was received with a degree 
of national rapture that requires some retrospect to explain. It was the 
only great foreign battle that had been gained by England since that of 
Agincourt; in fact, the insular energies had been wasted on such interior 
victories as those of Flodden or Pinkey fields, the still more deplorable 
contests of the wars of the Roses, or the calamitous civil strife at Edge- 
hill, Naseby, Dunbar, and Worcester. Not one victory had rewarded the 
national pride in exchange for all the blood and treasure expended by 
William III. in his continental wars, and the saying went through 
Europe, “that the island bull-dogs could only tear each other.” While 
any monarch of Great Britain retained the foolish title of sovereign of 
France, the English populace were as much bent on French conquest as 
they were in the days of the Plantagenets, and the wisest peace-ruler was 
unpopular if an army were not always in the field, struggling to gain a 
footing over the frontier of France. Englishmen had forgotten the woes 
and exhaustion that succeeded the brilliant conquests of the showy hero, 
Henry V., and were constantly sending addresses to queen Anne, as they 
had done to her predecessors, to remind her of the propriety of reconquer- 
ing her dominions in France—as Normandy and Aquitaine. If the 
queen had cherished so insane an idea, it is to be feared she would have 
met with only too much encouragement among all parties in England. 
The victory of Blenheim was therefore celebrated with unequalled 
splendour. The unfinished cathedral of St. Paul was the place appointed 
or the chanting of the Te Dewm, and the queen and her consort went 
thither in procession to return thanks to Almighty God, with all the 
pomp of royalty. The rey. Dr. Sherlock, dean of St. Paul’s, preached the 
sermon. ‘The great guns at the Tower, those upon the river, and the 
train in St. James’s-park were thrice discharged—the first time when her 
majesty took coach at St. James’s, the second at the singing of the 
Te Deum, and the third when her majesty came back to her palace.”* 

The warmest invitation to visit England, and to bring her grandson 


1 Flying Post. 2 Tke duke wrote this letter on horseback, “ with a leaden pencil.” 
% From a transcript in the Additional MSs, 
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(afterwards George II.), was sent to the electress Sophia by Anne’s 
government, but not by herself. One positive effect the invitation to the 
clectress had: the queen, utterly exasperated, immediately threw herself 
into the arms of the whigs, who negatived the invitation. The queen, 
directly after, notified her feelings to the watchful duchess by these 
passionate words :— 


QuEEN ANNE TO THE DucueEss oF Martporouas.! 


“J believe dear Mrs. Freeman and I shall not disagree as we have 
fcrmerly done, for I am sensible of the services those people have done me 
that you have a good opinion of [the whigs], and will countenance them, 
and am thoroughly convinced of the malice and insolence of them [the 
tories] that you have been always speaking against.” 


From that moment the queen gave herself up to the party of which 
the duchess of Marlborough was the agent and mouthpiece in their 
domestic life, and she sank for years into the slavery which she afterwards 
so bitterly deplored. At the close of 1704, the duke of Marlborough 
returned, with his prisoner, the general of the French army, count 
Tallard. The colours taken at the battle were presented to the queen: 
she ordered them to be hung up in Westminster-hall. The new parlia- 
ment joined with her majesty in profuse grants of money and lands 
to the victor, January 1705. Unfortunately, the queen chose to 
alienate one of the most interesting historical demesnes that pertained 
to the crown of England. Woodstock, with all its Norman antiqui- 
ties, its memories of the Plantagenets, its nymph-like baths, its mys- 
terious labyrinths, and its haunted bowers, whispering of royal love 
and queenly vengeance—Woodstock, where the peerless chevalier of 
the black armour, first-born son of the third Edward, unclosed his 
eyes to the light; where his mother, Philippa the Good, spent her 
young married life—Woodstock, which Chaucer sang, and described 
with topographical fidelity every court, every pleasaunce, every mighty 
tree therein, and every Gothic nook and embrasure; and not only 
Chaucer, but elder poets of exquisite simplicity have told the tales 
associated with its glades, in strains not even now effaced from English 
memory. Yes, the Woodstock of Henry the Beauclerk, and of Henry 
the Plantagenet—the Woodstock of his: much-wronged Rosamond, 
whether wife or deceived fiancée—the Woodstock of Edward and Philippa, 
of the regal Elizabeth, of the beautiful Henrietta, was delivered to Van- 
brugh and Sarah of Marlborough as a prey, to be defaced and destroyed, 
and worse, to load its green glades and lawns with heavy hideousness! 
The Dutch architect himself, struck with the grandeur of the royal ruins, 
rpered them awhile, for “ the purpose of prospect,” as he said; but she, 
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with the taste of the thorough parvenue, never rested until the towers 
of Woodstock were blasted with gunpowder, and their last vestige effaced 
from the site! In this exploit she seems to have been actuated by the 
idea that induces a person who has appropriated a horse, which he thinks 
may be claimed by some former owner, to cut off his mane and tail, and 
shave his skin. But before the duchess Sarah perpetrated her tasteless 
mischief, queen Anne signified in personto the house of commons, “ that 
she was inclined to grant the honour and manor of Woodstock to the 
duke of Marlborough and his heirs for ever, and that she desired the 
assistance of the house to effect it.’ The act passed a few weeks subse- 
quently, with the addition of the hundred of Wotton, in consideration 
of the eminent services performed by the duke of Marlborough to her 
majesty and the public. Would the grant had been thrice as much in 
the fattest lands that the island could furnish, so that the historical towers 
and bowers of Woodstock had been spared ! 

The queen ordered an exquisite portrait to be painted of the duke of 
- Marlborough, in the minutest style of miniature: instead of crystal, it 
was covered with a diamond of pellucid water, cut with a table surface, 
surrounded with an edge of brilliant facets. When the whole had been 
mounted in an exquisite style of art, the complete device was valued at 
80007. The gift, worthy of royalty, was presented by the queen to the 
duchess of Marlborough as a souvenir of the victory of Blenheim. 

The natural generosity of queen Anne found exercise by affording 
private relief to persons incarcerated in her prisons, especially those 
prosecuted by her government and in her name. About the time of the 
resignation of lord Nottingham as prime minister, 1705, -he left in the 
horrid dungeons of Newgate a remarkable object for the queen’s charity, 
an author whose name (when he at last discovered the true bias of his 
geaius) became and remains enduringly illustrious. This was the cele= 
brated Defoe, who had been condemned to the pillory,? to an enormous 
fine, and to imprisonment that promised to be life-long, for writing a 
pamphlet called the “Shortest Way with the Dissenters.” To the pre- 
sent hour, no mortal can tell whether it was written on the side of the 
nonconformists, or in favour of their enemies. Queen Anne heard ot 
Defoe’s miseries with concern. She sent him relief, and vainly ordered 
Nottingham to release him, for he remained afterwards four months in 
Newgate. But he shall tell the queen’s conduct himself. ‘‘ When her 
majesty came to have the truth of the case laid before her, I soon felt 
the effects of her goodness and compassion. At first, her majesty declared 
that she left all to a certain person,’ and did not think he would have 


1 Correspondence of the duchess of Marl- from possessing opulence as a London trade 
borough and Vanbrugh; Coxe Papers, Brit. man, was absolutely ruined. 
Museum. 3 Lord Nottingham. 

2 Defoe stood thrice in the pillory, and 
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used me in sucha manner. Her majesty was pleasel particularly tc 
inquire into my circumstances and family, and to send by her lord trea 
surer, Godolphin, a considerable supply to my wife and children, and tu 
send me, to the prison, money to pay my fine and the expenses of my 
discharge. Thus obliged by the sovereign under whose administration 
I was suffering, could | ever act against such a queen? her who fetched 
me out-of the dungeon and gave my family relief?” When Defoe paid 
the above manly tribute tc the memory of queen Anne, she had been 
for years mouldering in the grave. ‘ 

Her majesty mace a long sojourn at the palace of Newmarket in the 
spring of 1705; from thence she took her excursion to Cambridge, April 
16, accompanied by her husband and the principal persons of her house- 
hold. When she alighted at the Regent-walk, opposite to the schools, 
she was received by her kinsman, “the proud duke of Somerset,” then 
chancellor of the university. A regia comitia was held at the Regent- 
house, and honorary degrees distributed among the noblemen and 
gentlemen of her court, the presence of the sovereign dispensing 
with the necessity of the receivers having earned them by exercises 
and due qualifications. ‘This day was made for ever memorable in the 
annals of the era, by the queen bestowing knighthood on Dr. Isaac 
Newton at Trinity-college, where she held a court. Afterwards, her 
majesty dined at Trinity-hall; and, after hearing evening service in 
the beautiful chapel of King’s-college, returned to Newmarket that 
night.} 

Meantime, the war was brilliant with victory both in Spain and 
Flanders. But what comment of biographer or historian can do justice 
to the absurdity of the contest on which the blood and treasure of Eng- 
land were wasted in the reign of Anne, like unto the despatches of the 
persons in power at that day? Charles of Austria, it has been shown, 
had been received by queen Anne at Windsor-castle, and moreover, 
placed on the throne of Spain. He was held there by the might of 
English arms, and the almost preternatural genius for war of lord Peter- 
borough ;2 yet the emperor of Germany, the ungrateful father of the 
Austrian competitor, absolutely wounded his son’s royal benefact*2s3 in 
the tenderest point, by refusing to give her the title of majesty: Much 
he might have done more injurious to the country of Great Britain, 
which its queen, in her historical and statistical ignorance, could not 
have comprehended ; but this was a wound which touched Anne to the 
quick, for the only knowledge she had was regarding the arrangements 
of rank and title. Not that she was skilled in the ennobling science of 
the genealogist and herald, which naturally leads the mind to inquire 
somewhat into the deeds of those gone before, commemorated by pedigree 
and scutcheon, for her mind dwelt on the mere rags of etiquette, La 
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breadth >f ribbons, the length of mantles and width of trains, and worse 
thar al, the sort of wig (then an important part of court-costume) proper 
to be carried on the heads of her courtiers into her august presence. 
Let us judge, then, how much the bosom of the royal matron was moved 
when the emperor, for whose son the war which devastated Europe had 
been with difficulty extended to Spain, refused to give her the title of 
royalty, and that, too, om the eve of an enormous subsidy! The emperor’s 
chancery had addressed the majesty of England merely as serenity.! 
Former queens-regnant of England would have comprehended the insult 
at a glance, and returned the arrogant missive to the hand that brought 
it, with an exordium in extempore Latin, such as would have made the 
ears of the imperialist tingle for a month. There cannot be a more 
striking illustration than this incident affords, of the contrast between 
the lightning intellect of queen Elizabeth, and the dull apprehension 
of queen Anne. 

Since her prosperous accession to the throne of Great Britain, her 
conscience, and all the affection for her near relatives which had awak- 
erred when she stood by the death-bed of Gloucester, had been lulled to 
sleep. But in the year 1705, a letter was known to pass throuch 
the Hague from St. Germains to queen Anne: it contained a beauti- 
ful miniature of her young brother. It was ascertained that it reached 
the queen’s hands safely, that she gazed on the picture, and, recognising 
the strong Stuart resemblance that no one can deny to the expatriated 
heir, she kissed it, and wept over it piteously.2 It was verified more 
touchingly to her by the striking likeness of features and expression to 
her lost son, young Gloucester. Notwithstanding this access of feeling 
in her hours of seclusion, Anne, finding that the whig party had carried 
majorities in the house of commons, complied with the temper of the 
times, and consented to form her agents of government entirely from 
their ranks. The duchess of Marlborough teased her into appointing 
the Cowpers to places of importance—a very sore trouble to Anne, 
since the modes of thinking and acting of both these brothers were little 
consistent with the usages of Christians in general, The people raised 
the woful wail of the ‘* church in danger,” when they found their queen 
place the great seal in the hands of Sir William Cowper in July.§ 
‘The following witty jeu-d’esprit was handed through the literary coffee- 


Kisses her brother’s portrait. 


1 Stepney Papers, No. 2, 7059. 

2 Lamberty, Mémoires pour servir & 1’His- 
toire du sme Siécle. 

3 The following note, by sir Walter Scott, 
casts some light on the disgust the people 
felt at these appointments, The tenor of 
the new lord chancellor’s life, and that of his 
brother, did not promise much regard to the 
ordinances of the church he was bound by his 
office to protect. “Some unfortunate stains” 
observes sir Walter Scott, rather drily, “are 
gttached to this ingenious family. Lord- 


chancellor Cowper was branded with bigamy, 
because he had written a work on plurality of 
wives, and had,” adds Voltaire, “actually two 
lady Cowpers in his domestic régime.” His 
brother, the judge, had previously been tried 
for the murder of a young woman, one Sarah 
Stout, whom he had deluded by a feigned 
marriage, while he had a wife alive. ‘The 
poor creature, a beautiful young quakeress 
was found drowned in a pond, and he was 
the last person seen in her company, under 
circumstances of great suspicion.” 
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houses in London, and dropped in manuscript in the thoroughfares by 
night :-— 
“ When Anna was the chureh’s daughter, 
She did whate’er that mother taught her 5 


But now she’s mother to the church, 
She leaves her daughter in the lurch.” 


From the diary! of the new keeper of Anne’s conscience, curious pir- 
ticulars present themselves of her regnal life, and her mode of perform- 
ing its duties in the interior of the palace. It seems that Sir William 
Cowper had his doubts whether or not he was appointed wholly against 
the queen’s consent; and as he had driven an unexampled bargain 
of profit to himself on his appointment, he was naturally desirous to 
ascertain whether the queen would let him remain long enough to reap 
the rich fruits of peerage, pension, allowance for equipage, and other 
goodly profits. ‘To ease his mind, lord Godolphin put into his hands a 
letter written throughout by the queen to the duke of Marlborough, 
with the observation, “‘ that as it was penned while lord Godolphin was 
at Newmarket, it must perforce be the genuine emanation of her mind.” 
—‘ Her majesty,” observes her new lord keeper,? very naively, “ ex- 
pressed as much concern for the good of her country, as if her letter was 
intended to be made public,”—a first-rate piece of satire on the patriot- 
ism of that era, but apparently mentioned as a simple matter of unbelief 
in the possibility of such feelings having been genuine in any mind, and 
never assumed excepting as grimace. Another clause in the royal letter 
is, ‘‘ that the two lords had so behaved themselves, that it was im- 
possible for her ever to employ them again ;” whereupon the heads 
of the junta, lords Halifax, Somers, and Godolphin, “ expounded” the 
two misbehaving lords to be ‘‘ the queen’s uncle, lord Rochester, and the 
earl of Nottingham.” 

At noon, the queen was in her closet at Kensington-palace, for 
the purpose of receiving her new lord keeper; her treasurer, lord Godol- 
phin, went there to prepare her for the interview, leaving the dignitary 
expectant waiting in the royal bedchamber, Which the queen and 
her prime minister presently entered, and there the presentation took 
place, Anne herself making this laconic address to her lord keeper: 
“T am very well satisfied of your fitness for the office of keeper 
of the great seal ;” and then she personally delivered it to him. Wher. 
he had made the usual professions of honesty, but incapacity, each 
of which terms should have been reversed, he kneeled down and kissed 
the queen’s hand, asking at the same time “her leave to go out of 


1 MSS. among the Coxe Papers, Brit. yearsafterwa:ds. Lord Somers was the actual 
Museum, vol. xiv. It is, as far asthe author lord chancellor, but, for some reason, the office 
8 aware, hitherto inedited. had been for many years transacted by a lord 

% He was not lord chancellor until two keeper of the seal, 
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town, in order to avoid the clamours of solicitation for places in his 
gift.” ‘The same night, being Friday, October 12, 1705, the queen 
received in council at Kensington his oaths of allegiance and church 
supremacy, and he does not forget to record that he paid 26/7. as fees for 
each oath! Such were the makings of a lord chancellor, or lord keeper, 
in the days of queen Anne—a sovereign who has only been removed by 
a century and a half from the present day. 

Queen Anne, it is well known, not only spoke to the great Dr.. 
Johnson, but, as already recorded, touched him when a boy for his 
woful affliction of king’s evil ; now many persons at present in existence 
have heard the late Eleanor, dowager-countess of Cork, dilate on her 
favourite topic of her conversations with her friend Dr. Johnson. 
Thus there was, very lately, a living link between the present generation 
and the person to whom queen Anne had spoken, and even touched ; 
but, oh! how many armies, fleets, heroes, orators, statesmen, and even 
dynasties of sovereigns have passed away during those two long lives, 
which thus mysteriously linked the breathing present with the historical 
past. 

The queen received the personal services of her new lord keeper the 
next Sunday, falling October 14, when he marched before her from the 
palace of St. James to the chapel; and he adds, “‘ A little before anthem 
finished, I went up after sermon to her closet, and so returned before her 
to her lodgings again,”—meaning the suite of private apartments in the 
palace, where her majesty usually resided. There was an important 
meeting a few days afterwards of the whig junta, of which Halifax, who 
did not even affect to believe in Christianity, was’ the presiding spirit ; 
the object was (now they thought the foot of power was upon the neck 
of our church) to alter her prayers and ordinances to suit their views. 
“ In the evening,” says the lord keeper, who was to be one of the prin- 
cipal instruments of this rending and dislocating, “‘ I visited with my 
lord Halifax, and met the duchess of Marlborough, who declined all 
acknowledgment I offered of thanks for my advancement; and waiving 
that talk, went on to other subjects, and in the whole, expressed herself 
very averse from the high church.”? She could not have poured her 
detestation into more willing ears than those of this creature of her 
advancement, since he notes “ taking the sacrament, as a test to qualify 
him for his office.” 

Never did a period look darker for the church: on whichever side, 
destruction seemed at land. There were few in the places of her 
dignitaries but had been professors of some species of dissent. The 
queen’s husband was supposed to be no friend to the establishment ; 
her acknowledged favourite and ruler, the violent duchess, loudly pro- 
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claimed her hatred to the church of England, and she headed a mighty 
band of avowed freethinkers, then in. power; the queen herself was 
harbouring resentfully some affront from the plain-speaking of her 
uncle, and her favourite was helping her “nurse her wrath to keep it 
_ warm.” When all these circumstances are considered, the cry of the 
people of England, who watched the proceeding of the court with angry 
jealousy, that “‘ the church was in danger,” seems not so unfounded as 
the historians of the times would make us believe. But that cry had 
some effect on the enemies of the church; they might deface and sap, but 
they were forced to leave the venerable fabric standing. ‘* At night,” 
says the new lord keeper, “I visited the prince of Denmark at Kensington, 
whose compliment to me was, ‘ that he was glad the queen had made so 
good a choice for the great seal.’ Iassured him ‘none was more devoted 
to his service, both because he was always in the trwe interest of England, 
and also for that I knew there was no surer way to render my poor 
services acceptable to her majesty than in my being first accepted by 
himself,’ ”4 

The diary of the lord keeper plainly shows the queen exercising the 
royal functions of disposing, not only of the dignities, but of the livings 
and benefices of the church that were in the appointment of the crown, 
according to the dictates of her conscience. Her own letters, and those 
of the duchess of Marlborough, affirm the same fact. Whether the 
exercise of this power be best entrusted to the will of the sovereign, or 
regulated by an ecclesiastical commission of bishops appointed by the 
crown, as in the reigns of the first Anglo-Stuarts, or, as of old, by elective 
power of the church herself, is no vocation of ours to declare; but only 
to say, that on whomsoever this mighty and onerous duty devolves, 
there should the responsibility rest. Queen Anne had not only the 
responsibility of this department of her high functions, but positively 
and virtually exercised it. The proof is from the manuscript of this lord 
keeper, as follows: “Sunday, March 21. Waited on the queen: walked 
before her to chapel [St. James’s] the second time. Cabinet council at 
six at night: I spoke the first time in council. At the said council the 
queen desired that her speech might be prepared, which the secretary 
was ordered to do After which the queen withdrew, and I was ad- 
mitted into her bedchamber ; and there I laid before her two livings for 
which presentations were desired, which she received very kindly, and 
said ‘ she would discourse with me further next opportunity.’” Here 
the decision is plainly left to the communings of the queen’s own 
thoughts, and many a quarrel afterwards ensued between her majesty 


1 Cowper’s MS. Diary; Brit. Museum. the MS. of lord Hardwicke, “ that function, 

? Here occurs a curious marginal note by viz., writing the royal speech, having been 
iord Hardwicke, explanatory of this custom long in the great seal, is reverted back to the 
and the usages of royalty. “I believe,” says secretaries of state,” 
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and her furious favourite, the duchess of Marlborough, on account of the 
slowness of the royal resolve? in appointing such churchmen as the pre- 
dominant junta prompted to her. Far astray from her functions as 
mistress of the robes, or groom of the stole, did this bold woman go, 
when she dared to open her lips to dictate to her sovereign the appoint- 
ments in the church, In the fits of irresolution under which the 
poor queen laboured, the upstart tyrant would enter her presence 
with a flouncing swing, and quicken her majesty’s determination 
with the somewhat vulgar exclamation of, “ Lord, madam! it must 
be so.” 2 

The queen opened her parliament, after her speech had passed the 
consultations of several cabinet councils, and been deemed fitting for 
the occasion. It must have been a very remarkable one, although the 
passages recorded in it by her lord keeper have escaped the attention of 
the historians of her reign : “ She promised her people ‘ to take care of 
the church, which caused the lord mayor, Sir Thomas Rawlinson, at 
his dinner-table to jeer before the lord keeper, a few days after.” 
Queen Anne likewise spoke “of calumnies afloat regarding herself.” 
On these calumnies Dr. Stanhope, preaching before the queen, made 
her a most extraordinary address from the pulpit, “persuading her to 
bear the slander taken notice of in her last speech, with christian 
patience; and he spoke with smartness [sharpness] against it at the 
same time. “I'was thought, some months before, he would not have 
preached such sermons,” adds the lord keeper; he had been long a non- 
juror, and was now one of the most powerful writers in the church of 
England. 

Cowper attended divine service at Westminster-abbey as “speaker of 
the house of lords.” He mentions the fact of the offertory for the poor 
distinct from other contributions. His words are, “I gave at the 
basin one guinea, and silver to the poor.” This was one of the usages 
his party was earnest to alter, and which they contrived to bring into 
disuse in the days of George I., in order to obviate the influence the dis- 
pensation of this charity gave the regular clergy. Her majesty fully 
exonerated herself from the charge of listening to the advice of her 
female servants on the disposal of church preferments,‘ ill-naturedly 


4 Two ietters from the duchess of Marl- 
borough, and one from the queen on this 
subject; Coxe MSS. Brit. Museum,  Like- 
wise various passages (much modified in 
print), throughout the Conduct of the Duchess 
of Marlborough. 

* Scott’s Swift; the information from eye- 
witnesses, Harley and Abigatl Masham, and 
probably lady Winchilsea and the duchess of 
Ormonde. 

* Cowper’s Diary. Coxe’s MSS. Brit. Mu- 
gem. 
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queen Anne, whose resistance to the disposal 
of livings by her state-ministers drew on her 
the furious abuse of the duchess of DMarlbo- 
rough and all her party, and a succession of 
historians to the present age, a glance ought 
to be given at the working of the system 
when, subsequently, crown patronage was 
successfully wrested out of the bands of the 
sovereign, and placed in those of the lord 
chancellor for the time being, as it has re- 
mained for the last hundred and fifty years. 
At the very time the diary of lord-chancellor 
Cowper was incorporated into this biography, 
8 
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brought against her by lord chancellor Cowper and archbishop Tenni- 
son; indeed, it seems that her presumptuous parvenue favourite was 
the only one ‘among her women” who dared open her lips on a subject 
so utterly unbecoming her station and vocation. 
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Tur QUEEN To THE DucHEss oF MARLBOROUGH. 


“T own I have been very much to blame in being so long in disposing 
of those livings; but when these are filled up, there shall be no more 
complaints of me on that account. You wrong me very much in think- 
ing I am influenced by some you mention in disposing of church prefer- 
ments. Ask those whom I am sure you will believe, though you won’t 
me, and they can tell you I never disposed of any without advising with 
them, and that I have preferred more people upon others’ recommenda= 
tions than I have upon his, that you fancy to have so much power with 
me. You have reason to wonder there 7s no more changes made yet ; 
but I hope, in a little time, Mr. Morley [prince George] and I shall 
redeem our credit with you, at least in that matter, which now is all 
that I can trouble my dear Mrs. Freeman with, but that her poor 
unfortunate Morley will be factfully yours to her last moment.” 


(Remark by the duchess, as endorsement.) 
“ The letter was in answer to one I had writ, to tell her not to be so 
long before she disposed of the livings to the clergy ; adding, how safely 
she might put power into the hands of such a man as my lord Cowper.” 


There are hints in the following letter, as if the smothered warfare 
was in the act of breaking into open hostilities between the queen and 
her favourite, who appears to have checked the slightest indication of 
forgetfulness in minute points of observance, not only as due to herself, 
but to the various connections which she had made her own by the mar- 
riage of her daughters. Prince George was the offending party in the 
remonstrance she had addressed to queen Anne, which is not forth- 
coming like the queen’s humble apology :— 

THE QUEEN TO THE DucHEss or MARLBOROUGH.) 
[ Date, after 1705.) 

‘J am very sorry my lord treasurer’s [Godolphin] cold is so bad, and 
I will be sure to speak to the prince to command all his servants to do. 
their duty. If they do not obey him, I am sure they do not deserve to 
be any longer so, and I shall use my endeavours that they may not; but 


the clerical nephew of the late iurd-chancellor 
Thurlow has departed this life, possessed of a 
rectory valued by some at 30001., by others at 
21271. per annum; a prebendary of upwards 
of 600/., another rectory worth upwards of 
5000, another upwards of 500/.,a vicarage 
worth nearly 2001. ‘The utmost research has 
not enabled us to furnish an instance of so 
unequal a distribution of the livings of the 


church made by the sovereigns of England in 
the seventeenth century, or by the ecclesias- 
tical commissioners (whom they authorized 
in the place of the more apostolic elections of 
the primitive church), or even by the veto of 
queen Anne herself. 

1 Coxe’s Papers, iuedited hitherto; vol, 
xy, f. 147 
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i hope they will not be such villains, and if they do not do what they 
ought, I am certain it will be none of the prince’s fait. Iam in such 
haste I can say no more, but that I am very sorry dear Mrs. Freeman 
will be so unkind as not-to come to her poor unfortunate, faithful 
Morley, who loves her sincerely, and will do so to her last moment.” 


“ At the queen’s cabinet council,” notes lord Cowper, “ Sunday, Novem~ 
ber 11,1705. Foreign letters read in her majesty’s presence: the substance 
remarkable. For at Hanover was a person, agent from the discontented 
party here, to invite over the princess Sophia and the electoral prince 
[George IJ.] into England, assuring them that a party here was ready to 
propose it. ‘hat the princess Sophia had caused the said person to be ac- 
quainted, ‘that she judged the message came from such as were enemies te 
her family ; that she would never hearken to such a proposal but when it 
came from the queen of England herself ; and, withal, she had discouraged 
the attempt so much, that it was believed nothing more would be said in 
it.”! The moderate conduct of the princess Sophia—conduct which the 
irrefragable evidence of events proved was sincere and true, did not 
mollify the burning jealousy of queen Anne. ‘The duchess of Marl- 
borough was reckless in her abuse of the protestant heiress,? and it is 
certain, by her letters, that she worked on the mind of the queen with 
all her might, to keep up her jealousy and alarm regarding the advent 
of her high-minded cousin Sophia. A running fire of angry correspon- 
dence was actually kept up between the queen and the princess Sophia 
for some months. It was renewed at every violent political agitation, 
until we shall see ‘the scene of this world’s glory close almost simulta- 
neously on both the royal kinswomen. 

The routine of the palace life of Queen Anne is piesarved by her bed- 
chamber woman, Abigail Hill (then lady Masham), for the instruction 
of Mrs. Howard, bedchamber woman to queen Caroline, consort of 
George II. The bedchamber woman came into waiting before the 
queen’s prayers; and before her majesty rose, if any lady of the bed- 
chamber was present, the bedchamber woman handed her the queen’s 
linen, and the lady put it on her majesty. very time the queen 
dressed in the course of the day, her habiliments made the same formal 
progress from hand to hand. The princesses of the blood in France had 
the privilege of passing their queen’s garments from one to the other, 
till the princess of the highest rank came to clothe her majesty, who has 
been known to stand shivering in the midst of the circle of her ladies 
while the most needful articles of apparel were travelling round the 
room from one noble or princely dame to another, according to the 
rigour of precedency. Queen Anne was somewhat less tormented with 
these transfers than were the queens of France ; her fan, it is true, made 


1 Cowper MS. Diary, Coxe’s Papers, Brit. 2 MSS. of the duchess of Marlborough ; 
Museuza, Coxe Papers, Brit. Museum. 
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rather a circuitous progress before it came safely to her royal hand. 
“ When the queen washed her hands, her page of the backstairs brought 
and set down upon a side-table a basin and ewer. ‘Then the bed~ 
chamber woman placed it before the queen, and knelt on the other side 
of the table over against the queen, the lady of the bedchamber only 
looking on. The bedchamber woman poured the water out of the ewer 
on the queen’s hands. The bedchamber woman pulled on the queen’s 
gloves when her majesty could not do it herself,” which was often the 
case, owing to her infirmity of gout. It will be remembered, that in the 
performance of this duty, the chain that so long bound queen Anne to 
the imperious dame of Marlborough was accidentally reft and broken. 
“« The page of the backstairs,” proceeds Abigail, “ was always called ta 
put on the queen’s shoes. When queen Anne dined in public, her page 
reached the glass to her bedchamber woman, and she to the lady in 
waiting.” In due time it arrived at the lips of royalty. “The bed- 
chamber woman brought her majesty’s chocolate, and,” observes Abigail, 
“ save it to the queen without knecling.” In fact, the chocolate was 
taken by queen Anne in the privacy of her chamber, and just previously 
to lying down to repose, this too-nourishing supper tending greatly to 
increase the obesity of the royal matron. The royal dinnerehour was 
exactly at three, and both the queen and prince George manifested 
no little uneasiness if ministers of state intruded upon that time. At six 
o'clock was the usual hour for the queen’s councils. On Sunday evening 
the most important cabinet councils were held. The queen usually ate 
a heavy supper, and in one of her letters she owns that writing after 
that meal was “not easy” to her. At the public dinners, when 
royalty admitted the loving lieges of their commonalty to look on, | 
solemn etiquette was observed, first introduced by the Lancastrian kings, 
and even amplified by the Tudors.!. Such usages were first altered by 
the kings of the Hanoverian line, according to the following notation of 
Defoe.2 “ Charles II., James II., William, Mary, and Anne, whenever 
they dined in public, received their wine on the knee from a man of the 
first quality, lord of the bedchamber in waiting ; and even when they 
washed their hands, that lord on his knee held the basin. But king 
George hath entirely altered that, as he dines privately at St. James’s.” 
Lord-keeper Cowper has left several notices of queen Anne’s proceed- 
ings at council. ‘When the queen came into the cabinet council, she 
sent the secretary two letters to read, one from the king of Spain, the 
other from lord Peterborough,” who was then prosecuting the succes- 
sion war in Spain, with small resources, yet in a manner that almost 
rivalled the military glory of Marlborough. Tach party had his hero, 
and duly depreciated all that was done by the other. Slight were the 


1 Despatches of La Motte Fenelon, who says the people fell on their knees whichever way 
se queen looked, 2 A Journey through England. 
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lasting results that arose from the vaunted victories of either. It was 
the custom for the queen to bring the letters she received from foreign 
potentates on affairs of state to her cabinet council, and send them to the 
secretary of state to read aloud. Sometimes a little embarrassment took 
place; for instance, one evening, when a rather curious letter from lord 
Raby, the queen’s resident minister at Berlin, was read, he observes, 
“ that the old king of Prussia, surnamed ‘the Corporal,’ had drunk with 
him ‘Confusion to those who first deserted the allied powers against 
France ’—a strong assurance,” adds lord Cowper,} drily, “from a German 
prince.” The queen’s consort, prince George of Denmark, being then 
sitting at the council table, the next letter unfortunately alluded to him : 
“it was a despatch from Copenhagen, complaining ‘that the king of 
Denmark was pushed on by prince George, his uncle, to insist on some 
injurious arrangement concerning Lubeck, on account of the narrowness 
of the prince’s continental estate. When the secretary came to this 
awkward passage, his only resource was to read it so low, that the prince 
of Denmark, although sitting by, could not hear it.” Another of the 
interior scenes of queen Anne’s government was, pricking down the high 
sheriffs at the privy council. ‘‘The lord keeper, Cowper, handed the 
roll to the clerk of the council, who stood by the queen, and read over 
aloud the gentlemen named for the counties in order. If no lord in 
the privy council objected, her majesty usually pricked the first name of 
the three.” Such ceremonial clearly referred to the times when the 
possessor of the royal power could not write, and, moreover, decided by 
a species of chance-medley out of the three names presented. After the 
regal part of this singular ceremony was concluded, the roll was handed. 
by the clerk to the lord keeper, and the “riding six-clerk”* came to 
that dignitary for it “to make the patents by.” In those stormy times, 
this document was sometimes mysteriously missing or made away with 
when wanting for official purposes, on which account the former lord 
keeper always obliged the “ riding-clerk ” to give him a receipt® for the 
roll her majesty had pricked. The state machinery in this department 
was not always effective, and alterations were occasionally needed ; these 
were effected by the queen writing with her own hand “ Vacatur” on 
the side of the roll, against any objectionable name which she might 
have pricked. She then pricked another of the two remaining, or if 
reasons had come to light that neither of the three were eligible for 
sheriffs, the queen, with her own hand, inserted a fourth name. Such 
revision was found needful in 1705, eight or nine days subsequently ta 
the first ceremony, and was still further carried on early in the new year. 
“The queen, Saturday, January 5, 1706, having a mind to alter the 
sheriff of Stafford, appointed a council, but could not come, being hin-« 


1 Cowper’s MS. Diary, Brit. Museum. 2 Thid. 3 Ibid. 
4 So written by lord Cowper, > Ibid, 
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dered by the gout; the council and clerks were therefore admitted into 
her bedchamber, or closet, where she lay on a couch, and there she writ 
the new sheriff’s name on the roll.” Throughout that month, cabinet 
councils were noted as held in the queen’s bedchamber, or in the closet, 
where she was confined to her couch with the gout. ‘On one of these 
occasions,” says lord-keeper Cowper, “‘ 1 was alone with the queen in her 
closet. She asked me ‘ to propose a judge for England, and a chief-baron 
for Ireland.’ I said that ‘I understood her majesty had reduced her 
thoughts to two, Sir John Hawles and Mr. Dormer.’—‘ Yes,’ replied the 
queen. ‘Yet lately I have had reason not to have so good an opinion of 
Sir John Hawles ;? meaning, I suppose (adds lord Cowper), ‘his late 
foolish speech for the clause against offices in the house of commons.’! 
As to the Irish chief-baron, I stated to the queen ‘the difficulty of pro- 
curing a fit man; and told her it was the interest of England to send 
over as many magistrates thither as possible from hence, that being the 
best means of preserving the dependency of Ireland on England.” 'The 
observation will not be lost, for even under the Tudors and Stuarts, men 
who had some share in the native blood of Ireland, and consequently 
seme feeling for her miseries, were permitted to govern her. The Fitz- 
geralds, the Eustaces, the Talbots, the Butlers, those noble Norman- 
Hibernian lines were invested now and then with power in the govern- 
ment of their native land, even by the jealous Henry VIII. A new 
system arose with William III., and the dialogue between queen Anne 
and the lord keeper of her conscience is curiously illustrative of it, re- 
minding us irresistibly of the refrain of an old Jacobite song, which, 
enumerating sarcastically the care queen Anne took of Ireland, says— 


“She sends us our judges, our bishops, our deans, 
And better she’d send us, if better she had !” 


Slight as was the share of power of any kind enjoyed by queen Anne, 
she took fire at the idea presented to her of the independence of Ireland, 
slily suggested by her cunning lord keeper, and rejoined, in the phraseo- 
logy peculiar to herself, ‘“‘I understand that they [the Trish} have a 
ynind to be independent, but that they shall not.” In all probability, 
the “independence” discussed in this notable historical dialogue was 
merely that of the Irish parliament, which, by an iniquitous ordinance 
called “ Poynings’ law,” had, in the time of queen Elizabeth, been sub- 
jected in all its acts to the dictation of the English privy council. About 
ten days afterwards the queen received Mr. Dormer,? and gave him her 


1 Scarcely a member sat inthe house of fully bears out. His Christian name was 


commons who was not an officer either in the 
army or navy. Like one of the parliaments 
under king William, it was called “ the officers’ 
parliament.” 

2 The traditions of the ancient family of 
Cottrell-Dormer at Rousham, Oxfordshire, 
preserve the facts that he was called “ Hand- 
some Dormer,” which his grand portrait there 


Fleetwood, son of Sir Fleetwood Dormer of 
Shipton. Judge Dormer died broken-hearted 
in 1726, for the premature death of his eldest 
son, likewise Fleetwood Dormer. A fine 
scenic monument at Quainton Church, Bucks, 
presents another portrait of judge Dormer in 
his son’s death-chamber, 
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nand to kiss on his appointment as a judge.! Her majesty seems to have 
persisted in her objections to the chief-justice for Ireland. 

It is just possible that her new lord keeper, on reading over his last 
notation on the arcana of government as transacted between himself and 
his royal mistress, thought that he was betraying too far the secrets of 
the prison-house even to his private note-book, since he declares “he 
must break off, for he has sore eyes;” and that if he begins again, he 
must put his journal into short method—perhaps short hand, which in 
fact made it as illegible to most readers as if written in the Greek 
character, or in regular cipher. It is evident, from many expressions in 
the Cowper diary, that there was a scheme in agitation between Ten- 
nison, archbishop of Canterbury, the lord keeper, and the duchess ot 
Marlborough to alter the English liturgy, which providentially never 
took place; probably the following dateless autograph letter of queen 
Anne was written while this scheme was in course of agitation :— 


QurEN ANNE TO THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY.? 
“* My Lorp, “Tuesday.” (No date.) 

“ This is to desire you would do me the favour, on Tuesday morning 
about eleven, to bring me the alteration that is to be made in the Com- 
mon-Prayer, which you are to lay before the great council [privy 
council] that day, because I should be glad to see it before it comes 
thither, “Tam, your very affectionate friend, 

“ Anne, R.” 

Endorsed—“ For the Archbishop of Canterbury.” 

Another great victory having been won by the duke of Marlborough 
at Ramilies, Whit-Sunday, 1706, a solemn thanksgiving-procession was 
made by the queen to St. Paul’s. Lord Peterborough threw up his com- 
mand in Spain the same summer: he was succeeded by one of Wil- 
liam III.’s naturalized military colony, who, in a few weeks, lost the 
battle of Almanza, as lord Peterborough predicted he would.’ 

In the course of the contests regarding the nomination of her son-in- 
law, lord Sunderland, to the important offices of lord privy-seal and, 
soon after, secretary of state, the duchess of Marlborough treated the 
queen with unexampled insolence, such as probably was never used, 
even by the mighty Frank nobles called “mayors of the palace” to 
their wretched rois fainéants of the Merovingian or Carlovingian dynas- 
ties. ‘The immediate dispute between the queen and her tyrant arose 
from Anne’s long reluctance to appoint the son-in-law of her female 
maitre du palais to the most responsible offices in the English govern- 


‘ Cowper Ms. Diary. urging, nothing could induce Charles of Aus- 
2 From Lambeth-paiace library, 941, f. 66 tria to advance to Madrid and seize the crown 
& holograph. of Spain, which the British arms had con- 


3 Lord Peterborough, in his letter to ad- quered for him. The letters of Peterborough, 
miral Wassanaer, August 23, 1706, positively (Stepney MSS. Brit. Museum.) 
affirms, that after two months’ incessant 
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ment, every other appointment being already crowded with the Marl- 
borough relatives. Whatsoever sympathy the world in general may 
feel with the duchess of Marlborough when she taunts her royal mistress 
with the misfortunes of her family, and above all, with those of her 
father, James II., it ought to be remembered that it was the boundless 
indulgence of the latter, and his misplaced trust in Sarah and her hus- 
band, that were the immediate causes of the misfortunes with which she 
reproaches his daughter, who was at the same time a partner in her 
guilt. Moreover, the queen was in the right respecting the wisdom and 
justice of the question, even as it regarded the public weal. It was 
injurious to the cause of the people at large that the greatest offices of 
state should be monopolized by one family ; commander-in-chief, lord 
treasurer, secretaries of state—all filled by Marlborough, his sons-in-law, 
and the father of another son-in-law. Their connections, meantime, 
appropriated all lucrative offices, and the daughters formed a phalanx of 
Jadies of the bedchamber round the queen ; while the imperious mother, 
as mistress of the robes and groom of the stole, was supreme over the 
palace officials, and even royalty itself. Queen Anne was likewise right 
in her reluctance to investing lord Sunderland with great power ; his 
enormous defalcations, a few years afterwards, proved but too well that 
he was best at a distance from the temptation of money.! Moreover, 
lord Sunderland resolved to fill whatsoever bishoprics fell vacant accord- 
ing to his own pleasure. Now, lord Sunderland affected not to belong 
to any denomination of Christianity ; can the unhappy queen be blamed 
if she resisted, to the utmost of her power, the appointment of prelates 
who suited the ideas or interest of such a man? As the following odious 
letter was written by this person’s mother-in-law instead of going ta 
church one Sunday morning, just at the time of the strong resistance of 
the queen to appoint lord Sunderland her secretary of state, it may be 
presumed that resistance was the matter in dispute. The manner in 
which the palace despot speaks to her queen of ‘‘ Mrs. Morley’s post,” 
and ‘“ Mrs. Morley’s place”—meaning the regal functions, was scarcely 
exceeded by the verbal indignities of the French revolutionists in the 
most calamitous days of Louis XVI. It is certain that, in the present 
century, few gentlewomen born and bred would address the post-mistress 
of their village in phrases equally discourteous. Oh! how the iron 
must have entered into the soul of the unhappy quecn-regnant of Great 
Britain, as she recalled the days when she permitted the lowering aliases 
of Morley and Freeman to be used in her correspondence with her 
climbing bedchamber woman. Those names, under which the reader 
has seen her carry on the darkest intrigues of her ambitious youth, were 
now her most venomous scourges. 


1 See lord Mahon’s brilliant History of England after the Peace of Utrecht, especially hig 
narrative of the South-Seu bubble, 
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Tae DucuEss or MARLBOROUGH To QuEEN ANNE. 
(Under the names of Morley and Freeman.) 


“Sunday morning, October 20, 1706. 

ee must, in the first place, beg leave to remind. you of the name of 
Mrs. Morley, and of your faithful Freeman, because without that help I 
shall not be well able to bring out what I have to say, ’tis so awkward 
to write anything of this kind in the style of an address, tho’ none, I 
am sure, ever came from a purer heart, nor can be the tenth part so ser- 
viceable to you if you please ; because they [query, an address] are gene- 
rally meant for compliment, which people in Mrs. Morley’s post never 
want, though very often it turns to their own prejudice. What I have 
to say is of another nature. I will tell you the greatest truths in the 
world, which seldom succeed with anybody so well as flattery. Ever 
since I received the enclosed letter from Mr. Freeman [the duke of Marl- 
borough], I have been in dispute with myself whether I should send it 
to Mrs. Morley or not, because his opinion is no news to you, and after 
the great discouragements I have met with—only for being faithful to 
you, I concluded it was to no manner of purpose to trouble you any 
more. But reading the letter over and over, and finding that he [the 
duke of Marlborough] is convinced he must quit Mrs. Morley’s service, 
if she will not be made sensible of the condition she is in, I have at last 
resulved to send it you; and you will see by it how full of gratitude Mr. 
Freeman [the duke of Marlborough] is by his expressions, which were 
never meant for Mrs. Morley [queen Anne] to see. He is resolved to 
venture his life and fortune whenever it can be of any use to you; and 
upon recalling everything to my memory that may fill my heart with 
all that passion and tenderness I had once for Mrs. Morley, I do solemnly 
protest I think I can no ways return what I owe her so well as by being 
plain and honest. As one mark of it, I desire yow would reflect whether 
you have never heard that the greatest misfortunes that has ever happened 
to any of your family has not been occasioned by having ill advice, and 
an obstinacy in their tempers?” . . . 

And here follow three lines, which the duchess or some person, out of 
alarm at their contents, has expunged. It ought to be remembered that 
the motive of this insolent attack was neither regarding any tyranny nor 
rapacity intended by the queen, but only because she manifested reluc- 
tance at putting the entire power of her government in the hands of one 
fumily—-reluctance worthy of a constitutional queen. ‘l'hus it was pure 
self-interest that excited the manifestation of the ‘‘ plainness and honesty ” 
of which the duchess makes such remarkable parade. 

“Though ’tis likely nobody has ever spoken thoroughly to you on 


4 Private Correspondence of the Duchess of Marlborough ; Colburn. 
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those just misfortunes, I fear there is reason to apprehend there is no- 
thing of this in the case of Mrs. Morley, since she has never been able 
to answer any argument, or to say anything that has the least colour of 
reason in it, and yet will not be advised by those that have given the 
ereatest demonstrations imaginable of being in her interest. I can 
remember a time when she was willing to take advice, and loved those 
who spoke freely to her, and that is not five years ago; and is it pos- 
sible that, when yow seriously reflect, you can do the business upon your 
‘hands without it? Can flatterers in so short a time have such a power ? 
Or can you think it is safer te take it [advice] from those you have little 
or no experience of, than of those who have raised your glory higher than 
was ever expected? And let people talk what they please of luck, I am 
persuaded that whoever governs with the best sense, will be the most 
fortunate of princes.” 

This is an incontrovertible apothegm, but not analogous to the object 
the writer was wrangling to gain; namely, the appointment of her son-in- 
law to a place of enormous power and profit. It is no manifestation of 
good sense in a monarch to suffer one grasping family to monopolize every 
place in an administration. 

“JT am sure this letter will surprise Mrs. Morley, who, I believe, 
was in hopes she had got quite rid of me, and should never have 
heard from me again on any such subject; but instead of that, I have 
ventured to tell you you have a fault. There is no perfection in this 
world, and whoever will be honest upon that subject, does one in 
Mrs. Morley’s circumstances more service than in venturing a hundred 
lives for her; and if I had as many, I am sure I could freely hazard 
them all, to convince her (though I am used as I don’t care to 
repeat) that she never had a more faithful servant. ‘I beg you will 
let me have this letter again, as well as Mr. Freeman’s [the duke 
of Marlborough’s letter, enclosed], because I have some reason to 
think Mrs. Morley will dislike this letter, as she has done many not 
written with quite so much freedom, and will accuse me to the duke of 
Marlborough and lord Godolphin,? without saying what is my fault, 
which has often been done; and having no copy of this letter, I would 
have it to show them in my own vindication.” 

It seems extraordinary why the duchess did not take the trouble of keep-= 
ing a copy of her letter, instead of ordering her sovereign, whose domestic 
she then was, to return her this unique epistle after she had been favoured 
with its perusal, a proceeding which certainly stands alone in the history 


! It may be observed how chronologically 2 The duchess uses the cant names Mr 
exact the duchess is regarding the change she Freeman and Mr. Montgomery, for the duke 
had observed in the queen’s affections, the of Marlborough and lord Godolphin, and somes 
reason of which she in vain tormented herself times their own titles in the same letter, 
to divine, but which certainly arose from the which injures its perspicuity. 
incident of the gloves. 
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of royal correspondence. She proceeds with a flow of her usual enthusi- 
astic praises of her own excellences when she contemplates her conduct 
to the queen :— 

“For nothing sets so heavy upon me as to be thought in the wrong by 
Mrs. Morley, who I have made the best return to that any mortal ever did. 
And what I have done has rarely been seen but upon a stage, everybody 
having some weakness or passion, which is generally watched or humoured 
in Mrs. Morley’s place, most people liking better to do themselves good, 
than really to serve another ; but I have more satisfaction in losing Mrs. 


Mrs. Morley’s plaee. 


 Morley’s favour upon that principle, than any mercenary courtier ever 


had in the greatest riches that has been given, and though ! can’t preserve 
your kindness, you can’t hinder me from endeavouring to deserve it by 


all the ways that are in my power.” 


Endorsed by the duchess—“ My letter to Mrs. Morley, which you should 
read before you read hers.” 

Would not any one, who had not traced the rise and beginnings of the 
writer of this letter, suppose that her pure and virtuous mind was “ like 
a star, and dwelt apart,” far from the “ practices of mercenary courtiers ?” 
And yet she and ‘“‘her Mr. Freeman” had contrived to appropriate, by 
means honest and dishonest, the mighty income of upwards of 90,0000. 


~ of public money—nearly a tenth of the whole revenue (contested as it 


was) with which Charles I. carried on the government of his kingdoms 
without incurring a national debt. No wonder an economical ruler was 
considered guilty of “just misfortunes” in the eyes of “defaulters of un- 
told millions.” 

The queen’s actual answer to this assertion of all the disinterested 
virtues, on occasion of a contest for a shameless monopoly of interest, has 
not been discovered. ‘The result was, however, that her arrogant palace- 
despot gained her ends, and her son-in-law was, to the queen’s grief, ap- 
pointed secretary of state; and what gave Anne infinitely more anguish, 
she was coerced into appointing a bishop of Norwich (his tutor in his 
religious principles, such as they were) at his dictation. The unfortunate 
queen suffered agonies of mind at this juncture. Her tears and agitation 
just preceding the crisis had actually touched the heart of one of the 
family junta—her old servant, Godotphin, who pleaded the cause of 
their royal mistress in vain to her pitiless tyrant. Few persons could 
have written a letter of such uncompromising insolence to any one, after 
the following picture had been drawn by Godolphin? “You chide me 


1 Conduct of the Duchess of Marlborough, 
.175, A contemporary historian, Cunning- 
am, when unveiling the proceedings of Sun- 

derland, the father, during his exile in Holland 
av the revolution, declares “that he gave his 
son into the care of Trimnel, a pious clergy- 
man in Holland to be instructed in the laws 
and religion of the Dutch republic.”—Cun- 


ningham’s Hist. of Grea* Britain, book ii. p. 
97. Thus the new bishop of Norwich, the 
tutor of a professed freethinker, was a pro- 
fessor of instruction in the Dutch persuasion, 
although forced into domination over the 
clergy of the church of England. 

2 Private Correspondence of the Duchess of 
Marlborough. 
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for being touched with the condition in which I saw the queen: you 
would have been so too, if you had seen the same sight I did. But what 
troubles me most in all the affair is, that one can’t find any way of 
making her sensible of her mistakes, for I am sure she thinks herself 
entirely in the right.” The whole junta were utterly at fault to imagine 
in whom the queen reposed the confidence she had withdrawn trom the 
duchess of Marlborough, who actually suspected George Churchill, the 
favourite of prince George of Denmark, as the confidential adviser of the 
queen. Her husband, however, exonerated his brother by writing to 
her these remarkable words:! ‘I cannot but think you lay a great 
deal more to George Churchill’s charge than he deserves ; for the queen 
has no good opinion of him, nor ever speaks to him.” 

The poor queen had scarcely taken breath after the letter of the 
duchess, wherein the disappointment of ambition was vented under 
the assumption of untainted patriotism, when her torments were varied 
by the high-minded stateswoman—the judge of erring dynasties, and 
hurler of judgments against her immediate benefactors—plunging, direct 
from her altitudes, into the midst of an insurrection of palace-chamber~ 
maids concerning—old clothes. As the particulars of this dispute are 
only recorded by the duchess’s own pen, the facts can scarcely be 
considered as represented unfavourably to herself. From her narrative 
on this absurd subject may be gathered, that the queen was deeply 
offended by her. previous conduct, and “that she considered herself 
then as much out of favour as she ever had been since, when the rup- 
ture with the queen was public and open.” It was characteristic of the 
duchess of Marlborough, that after she had, by the most deliberate 
outrages of tongue and pen, estranged the affection of her royal mistress, 
she forthwith began to inquire what new favourite had prejudiced the 
yueen against her, and to whose ill offices she could attribute her majesty’s 
toldness. As yet, her suspicions had not glanced at her cousin, Abigail 
Hill; but in the course of the domestic emeute touching the queen’s cast- 
clothes, her jealousy first received this direction. It will be seen, accord- 
ing to her own version, that the duchess distributed old mantuas, old 
gowns, old petticoats, commodes, headelothes, and mantes, with the justice 
of a Solon; nevertheless, the bedchamber women and dressers were 
perverse enough to declare, that ‘ she kept all the queen’s best old clothes 
for herself.”* Among the minor objects of the duchess of Marlborough’s 
jealousy was Mrs. Danvers, bedchamber woman, whose name occurs 
frequently, as if she were near the queen’s person, from her youth until 
the last day of her life. ‘The duchess had tried to persuade queen Anne, 
“that Mrs. Danvers was a spy on her majesty ;” but on whose account, 
her deposition sayeth not. ‘The queen was likewise informed, that Mrs. 


1 Private correspondence of the Duchess of Marlborough; duke of Marlborou: 
duchess, 2 Coxe Papers, inedited; Brit, Mus., 9121, tin 
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~ Danvers had said “false and impertinent things of the duchess, and 
~ therefore ought to be dismissed from the royal household ;”? neverthe- 
less, the old servant was retained. 

In hopes of placing all parties above these most wretched wrang- 
lings, her majesty generously gave her bedchamber women 500/. 
per annum, and New-year’s gifts; and thus, according to the phrase- 
ology of the duchess, ‘‘ put herself on the foot of a king,”—meaning 
that the queen gave her women of the bedchamber the same allowance 
_ that the kings of England accorded their grooms of the chamber. If 
~ queen Anne thought she could preserve peace by her liberality, she 

was the more mistaken: the loud squabbles of the mighty duchess 
relative to her cast garments raged higher than ever. It was con 
tended by her grace “that the queen’s mistress of the robes was a 
particular place; and the bedchamber women had no more right to her 
majesty’s clothes than the grooms of the bedchamber, who never had any 
thing but a part of his linen, had to take them from a king’s master of 
the robes. However, I never failed to give the queen’s women three or 
four mantuas? and petticoats every year, some little thing to her semp- 
stress, with a mante or two to the women that looked after her clothes, 
There would not be more than two or three for my own service. The 
dressers railed at me everywhere, and said ‘I took from them all the old 
clothes for myself,’ though, in this case, everybody that had common 
sense must know they all belonged to me, and none of them to the bed- 
chamber women after she came to be queen. When she was princess, by 
all the old rules of courts, they were but to have half the old clothes be- 
tween them. I began this paper to show the power of ‘my Abigail’ in 
obliging Mrs. Danvers, whom she once hated, and her danghter too, who 
T thought did not look like a human creature, and was always the queen’s 
aversion until the times changed.”® The first hint which directed the 
angry jealousy of the duchess against her quiet kinswoman, Abigail 
Hill, appears to have arisen from this Mrs. Danvers, who, believing 
herself to be dying, sent for the duchess, and implored her “to pro- 
tect her daughter, and let her be in her place.” The duchess told her 
“she could not, for she was then on bad terms with the queen ;” which 
observation led to a long discussion by the sick woman against Abigail 
Hill, of her wickedness and ill principles, and secret enmity to the 
duchess, with a’story of her behaviour when the queen took her to Bath. 
At this time, Abigail was still Mrs. Hill (or, in modern parlance, Miss 
Hill), and from the narrative may be gathered that the queen and the 
duchess of Marlborough were at serious variance in 1706, Some kind of 
lame pacification took place, which tottered on until the grand and 
1 Coxe Papers, inedited; Brit. Mus, 9121. 


2 Mantuas are court trains, open robes worn over rich jupes, or kirtles; mantes, cloaks with 
""S Coxe Papers, Brit. Mus.; vol. xliv., inedited. 
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irreconcilable rupture. One cause of complaint was, that the duchess 
wanted to thrust into the queen’s service a Mrs. Vain,’ as bedchambet 
woman: her brother had fallen in one of the Marlborough battles, and 
lord Godolphin pressed the queen mightily to admit this “Mrs. Vain,” 
who was very well bred and agreeable, in her service. The queen looked 
uneasy at the proposal, which the duchess afterwards believed was owing 
to the fact that Abigail did not love “mistress Vain.” All the duke of 
Marlborough and lord Godolphin could say to the queen could not prevail 
on her to receive “the Vain” into her service. Her majesty answered, 
“She did not want a bedchamber woman,” and when she did, she would 
not have any married person for the future.” The first vacancy that 
occurred, the queen took Miss Danvers, the “ inhuman-looking ” daughter 
of her old servant, on purpose to keep mistress “ Vain” out; a circum- 
stance that enraged the whole family junta, male and female. How 
sedulously the queen was watched, and how low the prime-minister and 
the commander-in-chief descended, to waste time in intrigues concerning 
the appointment of a bedchamber woman, this tirade of the duchess can 
prove.2 Her jealousy had not, even then, settled permanently on her 
cousin Abigail. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


To her people queen Anne looked, as the only means of atonement, 
pardon, and peace for the wrongs she had committed in her youth. To 
her they replaced the children, of which inexorable justice (if her 
expressed conviction may be quoted) had deprived her. Few readers of 
history have given this queen-regnant credit for the great good she 
actually did when on the throne; still fewer have given her credit for 
the extreme difficulty she had in performing it, struggling with the 
inertness of cruel disease, with her own want of historical and statistical 
education, and, worse than all, with the rapacity of favourites and 
factions, the nurturers of wars and revolutions for lucre of private gain. 
In truth, queen Anne is an instance of how much real good may be 
done by the earnest intentions of one individual, of moderate abilities 
and no pretence, actually bent on actions beneficial to humanity. Those 
who bow the knee in idol-worship before the splendour of human talent, 
would find it difficult to produce two measures of equal benefit to this 
island, performed by any queen-regnant of acknowledged power of 
mind and brightness of genius, with those brought to bear by queen 
Anne, and which were her own personal acts, The one is “ the Bounty ” 
she bestowed on the impoverished clergy of the Church of England ; the 
other is the Union of England and Scotland. It is indisputable that the 
1 Coxe Papers, Brit. Museum ; vol. xliv., Lat So spelled ; perhaps the name is Vane, 
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most influential persons around her, the duchess of Marlborough and the 
lord Somers, hated the former and strongly opposed the latter important 


Z measure, the necessity for which was felt, not only by the queen, but by 


rational people of both countries. Lasting and ruinous civil wars, such 
as had occasionally desolated the island for centuries, were the ouly 
prospect Great Britain could look forward to, since the Scottish parlia- 
mentary convertion had refused to ratify the settlemenc in favour of the 
next Protestant heiress to the island crowns—the princess Sophia. A 
considerable party among the Scottish populace had re-echoed this deter- 
mination outside of the hall of convention at Holyrood in their usual 
style, by historical ballads :-— 
“The Lutheran dame may be gone, 
Our foes shall address us no more; 
If the treaty} should never go on, 
The old woman is turned to the door.” 

Unless the Union had been completed in the lifetime of queen Anne, 
Scotland must have been separated from England, as the convention ? of 
that realm had, since the queen’s accession, passed a statute, repudiating 
from the Scottish crown any sovereign whom the English parliaments 
might place on the throne. 

The queen had found some support against the domestic tyranny 
established by the duchess of Marlborough in the friendship of her kins- 
men, the duke of Hamilton and the earl of Marr; and to them she 
undoubtedly confided the injuries she suffered from her ungrateful 
favourite, since the pen of Lockhart of Carnwath, the member for Edin- 
burgh, and one of the commissioners of the Union, has recorded the utter 
penury to which that person subjected her generous mistress, refusing 
to supply her, without a furious contest, with the least sum from the 
privy-purse, of which she was the keeper, and, by all account, the 
appropriator. Perhaps the state of deplorable poverty to which the 
queen was subjected while surrounded by the mockery of dazzling 
splendour was not the least punishment she had to endure for having 
onee made an idol of the evil woman who now sorely tormented her. 
Anne’s disposition was bountiful, therefore she felt this contradiction 
severely, In the course of Anne’s career as princess, few charities or 
generous actions appear. It may be reasonably considered that she was 
deprived of all means of performing them, since, even in her regnal life, 
at the period when she had commenced some struggles to free herself 
from the domination that oppressed her, the duchess of Marlborough 
would neither permit her to be generous nor charitable. Lockhart of 
Carnwath, the intimate friend of the duke of Hamilton, the only real 


1 In the year 1703, the question of the 2 The Scottish convention signifies the 
Hanoverian succession, submitted to the whole Scottish senate, nobles and knights of 
senate of Scotland, was negatived by fifty- the shire, and burghers, who sat together con. 
seven votes. ‘I'reaty for the union of Kngland _vened in one hall, as at Holyrood or Stirling 
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confidant of queen Anne, has left the following anecdotes of the state of 
her majesty’s privy-purse in 1706: “ When the queen happened to have 
occasion to call for a small sum of money, the duchess of Marlborough, 
who kept her privy-purse, would tell her, ‘It was not fit to squander 
away money whilst so heavy a war lasted; though, at the same time, a 
vast sum of the public money was annually bestowed in building the 
duke of Marlborough’s magnificent house at Woodstock.! I remember 
that, just then, one Mrs. Dalrymple brought up from Scotland a very 
fine japanned cabinet, which, being her own work, she presented to the 
queen; but it was more than six months before her majesty could be 
mistress of fifty guineas, which she designed to give as a return for the 
compliment—that sum, indeed, being scarcely the value of it.” As for 
charity the queen dared not make the demand of the dragon who guarded. 
her gold. A case of touching distress became known to her of the sad 
fate of Sir Andrew Foster, a gentleman who had spent his life as 
her fathey’s faithful servant; he had likewise been ruined in fortune by 
his adherence to him. The queen had known him when she was a child ; 
and when she was informed that he had expired of famine in some 
wretched abode in London—his destitution having been so complete 
that he left not wherewithal for the purposes of interment—shocked at 
the fate of the unfortunate Jacobite, she was desirous that he might 
be decently buried, Yet her majesty, in all points, excepting food, 
lodging, and clothing, was as poor as the unconscious object of her 
remorseful charity, for which she obtained a loan of twenty guineas of 
lady Fretcheville, one of her ladies,? 

The opposition of the duke of Hamilton to the Union was constant and 
effectual], until, on a sudden, it ceased. His conduct was considered, by 
all statesmen in and near those times, as most mysterious ; but it was 
generally supposed that he was gained by the personal influence of queen 
Anne, with whom he maintained an intimate friendship. ‘The secret 
has been divulged by Charles Hamilton (the duke’s son by the unfortunate 
lady Barbara Fitzroy), who has given a quotation from a despatch 
of lord Middleton, prime-minister to the titular king at St. Germains, 
James Stuart saw the progress of the Union with satisfaction, for 
the woful experience of a century of regal calamity in his family had 
convinced him that the island-empire would always be rent into miser- 
able weakness until that long-needed measure should take place. He 
entreated the duke of Hamilton to forbear from further opposition to the 
Union, as he had it extremely at heart to give his sister (queen Anne) 
this proof of his ready compliance with her wishes, not doubting but 

1 It has been proved, that the Marlboroughs year of queen Anne’s reign, they were so 
drew from the public purse at that very mo- much limited in their means, as to have no 
ment the enormous revenue of 64,0001. per conveyance of their own. 
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he should have one day the power of making amends to his ancient 
kingdom. 

As the queen completed the Union while the duchess of Marlborough 
ostensibly governed her, it has been attributed to the influence of that 
person and her party. ‘The assertion is completely erroneous. Witness 
the words of Maynwaring, the confidant of the duchess, and himself one 
of the under-ministers of state: “As for your Scots,” says he, writing 
to her,? ‘it is impossible for you to think worse of them than I do, or 
to apprehend more mischief from them ; and I think your being against 
the Union should always be remembered to your everlasting honour, for 
without that, it had been impossible for these people to have supported 
themselves for a month.” The duchess of Marlborough was not the 
only person in violent opposition to the Union. Lord-chancellor Somers, 
soon after president of the council, did all he could to prevent the 
repeal of the cruel torture-laws pertaining to the Scottish national con- 
stitution, which, together with many savage customs in executions, 
were among the worst abuses which this salutary union swept away. 
Lord Somers opposed the abolition of torture, appointed at the will and 
pleasure of the Scottish council of state, ‘‘ until after the death of the 
pretended prince of Wales.”*® The tragedy of Nevill Payne, the Jacobite, 
whom we have shown tortured to death under the regal authority of 
Mary II., at a time when this Somers was in the English ministry, can- 
not be forgotten; his argument would betray the use his colleagues in 
Scotland had made of it since the revolution.* 

Notwithstanding all opposition, the measure was passed early in the 
year 1707, both in Scotland and England. Queen Anne signed the 
Union, and ratified it, with great state, in presence of the Scottish com- 
missioners, her own ministers, and the members of both houses of 
parliament. In the act of signing the ratification, the queen is said to 
have made use of words worthy of a more enlightened statist than her- 
self, ‘The union with Scotland,” she said, “is the happiness of my 
reign.”5 On the same day, April 24, 1707, her majesty dissolved the 
last English house of commons, and finally summoned the first united 
parliament of Great Britain, to meet on the 23rd of the ensuing October. 
The queen celebrated the Union by a national festival. A few days after- 
wards she went in solemn procession to St. Paul’s-cathedral, on May- 
day, 1707, when she returned hearty thanksgivings for the successful 
completion of an act of legislature which, she rightly foretold, would prove 


1 Hamilton’s Transactions, quoted in Con- 
tinuation of History of England; Sir J. 
Mackintosh. 

2 Coxe MSS. 

3 Continuation of Mackintosh’s History of 
England, vol. ix. 

4 Torture was used then in private criminal 
cases, as the London Gazette, of April 1689, 
wore than once mentions, with the coolness 
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of customary occurrence, that the murderer of 
Sir George Lockhart had been repeatedly tor- 
tured by order of the Scottish council, to force 
him to disclose his accomplices, without effect. 
Brit Museum. 

5 Vie de la reine Anne Stuart, printed at 
Amsterdam, 1715; and Edmund Calamys 
Diary, vol. ii. 
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the true happiness of her reign. The magnificent routine of ceremonials 
which attended her majesty’s May-day festival was an easy and pleasant 
part of the affair; but owing to the corrupt mode in which her ministry 
brought the Union into practical effect, Scotland, in the course of a few 
ensuing weeks, was almost in a state of open rebellion. 

The queen’s attention was, about the same period, diverted from these 
affairs of vital moment concerning her realms, to a fresh explosion of 
palace-dissension, arising from a cause which, for three succeeding years, 
left her little peace in the hours of domestic retirement. The strife 
originated in the furious jealousy now manifested in the behaviour of 
the duchess of Marlborough against her kinswoman, Abigail Hill. There 
is reason to suppose, from the extraordinary part taken by the queen in 
the secret marriage of this attendant with her page, Samuel Masham, 
that the suspicions of the duchess of Marlborough against her kinswoman 
had burst into open fury before that wedlock, which did not occur until 
the summer of 1707. The poor queen certainly played a strange part 
ic. the transaction, forgetting her sovereign dignity so far as to go into a 
corner of the palace to become witness of a stolen marriage between two 
persons of full age, who had the leave of no person to ask concerning 
their union, excepting perhaps her own, out of deference. And the 
queen condescended to such arrangement, in order that all parties might 
keep safe from the wrath of the imperious duchess ; the whole forms a 
palace-incident too ridiculous for belief, were it not verified on all sides. 
How long the knot, tied in the presence of majesty, between Abigail 
and Samuel would have remained concealed in romantic mystery there 
is no knowing, if poor queen Anne, whose hand, like that of her unfor- 
tunate ancestors, was ever open to give, had not thought proper to cose 
the bride very handsomely from the privy-purse. 

“The conduct,” says the duchess, “both of the queen and Abigail, 
convinced me that there was some mystery: thereupon I set myself to 
inquire as particularly as I could into it, and in less than a week’s time 
I discovered that my cousin was become an absolute favourite ; that the 
queen herself was present at her marriage in Dr. Arbuthnot’s lodgings, 
at which time her majesty had called for a round sum from the privy 
purse.”! To add to these enormities, the inquiriny duchess ascertained 
“‘ that Mrs. Masham came often to the queen when the prince was asleep 
---he was then a declining invalid, and took naps in the middle of the 
day—and she was generally two hours every day in private with her. 
And I likewise then discovered, beyond all dispute, Mr. Harley’s corre- 
spondence and interest at court by the means of this woman.” She adds, 

‘I was struck with astonishment at such an instance of ingratitude 
and should not have believed it, if there had been any room for doubting.” 
The duchess wrote a most exaggerated statement of these trivial circum > 
1 Conduct, 
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stances to her husband, who replied to her inflated complaints with the 
same calmness and good sense which had aided him in attaining the top 
of the ladder of ambition. “The wisest thing,” he wrote, “is to have 
to do with as few people as possible. If you are sure Mrs. Masham 
speaks of business to the queen, I should think you might, with some 
caution, tell her of it, which would do good; for she certainly must be 
grateful and will mind what you say.”! The duchess did not heed the 
temperate advice of her husband, but inflamed her mind with cogitations 
on the barbarity, ingratitude, and wickedness of the “ queen’s intrigues ” 
with her cousin—a homely dresser, or chamber-woman. It is diffi- 
cult to imagine how the word “intrigues” could apply to her 
majesty’s conversations with her authorized servant during the day- 
slumbers of her invalid and declining husband, since it was on Abigail 
Masham al! personal assistance that the queen required in attending 
on him devolved; and at night she slept on a pallet, in the ante-cham- 
ber to her majesty’s bedroom, within call. The queen often sup- 
ported prince George when he was labouring under his dreadful attacks 
of asthma, and she required some help beyond what her own strength 
could afford.? 

The terror that the queen’s tyrant inspired may be ascertained by the 
fact, that Abigail Hill, of full age, and apparent liberty to please herself 
(indeed, she must have been what is usually called an old maid), could 
not marry a fellow-servant without keeping so un-romantic a wedlock 
profoundly secret to the world in general. The poor woman, although 
supported by her royal mistress, actually retained her own name for 
more than a year, for fear of the tigerish rage into which queen Anne 
well knew the Marlborough duchess would be pleased to transport 
herself. Very much perplexed seems the duchess of Marlborough to 
have been in her endeavour to make out a case of injury to herself, 
or any one else, from the queen’s intimacy with Abigail Masham. 
In the course of her investigation, she says, ‘‘ My reflection quickly 
brought to my mind many passages which had seemed odd, but had 
left no impressions of jealousy. Particularly I remembered that, a 
long while before this occurred, being with the queen—to whom I had 
gone very privately, by a secret passage from my lodging to the royal 
bedchamber —on a sudden this woman, Abigail, not knowing I was 
there, came in with the boldest and gayest air possible; but upon the 
sight of me, stopped, and immediately asked, making a most solemn 
curtsy, ‘ Did your majesty ring ? and then went out again.” The queen 
and her attendant had already been taken to task and duly lectured for 
the stolen marriage, her majesty’s portion of the objurgation was adminis- 
tered in the following manner: “ The next opportunity I had of being 
alone with the queen, I could not forbear putting her in mind ‘ that sne 
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used to say’ when she was desired to keep anything a secret, she would 
tell it however to me, because, according to Montaigne’s observation, 
telling a thing to a friend, is only telling it to oneself; yet she had kept 
the secret of my cousin Hill marrying Mr. Masham a long time from 
me. But the only thing I was concerned at, that it plainly showed a 
change in her majesty towards me, as I had once before observed to her, 
when the queen was pleased to say, ‘that it was not she that was 
changed, but me; and that if I was the same to her, she was sure she 
wasto me. The queen added, with a good deal of earnestness, ‘ I believe [ 
have spoken to Masham a hundred times to tell you of her marriage, but 
she would not.’ ‘l'his startled me, and blind as I had been before, 
began to open my eyes when I came to reflect upon these words, which 
plainly implied that Mrs. Masham had often had consultations with the 
queen, though she would not have been thought to presume to speak to 
her majesty about this, or anything else. Mrs. Masham told me, regard- 
ing her marriage, ‘she believed the other bedchamber woman had told 
the queen of it,’” so far was she from owning to her inquisitor that the 
queen had acted as witness of the same. In the course of the fierce 
scrutiny henceforth instituted by the imperious duchess on the queen 
and Mrs. Masham in the sick room of the declining prince, she betrays 
the system of espionage kept up by her on these important palace secrets. 
‘‘When the queen went privately to Abigail’s wedding in the Scotch 
doctor’s chamber,” says the duchess, “ the fact was discovered by a boy 
belonging to one of the under-servants, who saw her [the queen] going 
alone. After this,” continues the duchess, “I went three or four nights 
together to the queen, hoping to do some good with her; but I generally 
found Mrs. Masham in the waiting-room, ready to go in as Icame out. One 
of these times, as I passed by her, I told her that I had a desire to have some 
talk with her; and she answered me with a low curtsy and a great deal 
of humility, ‘that she would wait upon me.’”! The duchess changed 
her mind in regard to her first intention, of giving “‘ the party suspected ” 
of ill offices with the queen a sound personal rating ; instead of which, 
she wrote to her an angry letter from Woodstock palace. The superior 
style of the answer astonished her, and she became convinced that the 
serving-maid kinswoman had been prompted by her other cousin, the 
statesman Harley. Here the far-seeing duchess was mistaken, for Mrs. 
Masham wrote in a better style than secretary Harley, or the duchess, or 
any of the courtiers of the era, as any one may ascertain who compares 
their respective compositions.2 Mrs, Masham had a large red nose, was 
very plain, and had miserable health; but she was a person of talent, 
and must have educated herself amidst the privations and miseries of 
her early life. It does not appear that she was guilty of any of the 


1 Coxe Papers; MS. letter, hitherto inedited. 
2 See the Swift Correspondence. Swift himself speaks very highly of her abilities, 
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circumventing ingratitude on which the duchess rails in theatrival rant, 
using the words “barbarous,” “horrid,” and even “ghastly.”! Much 
trouble would have been saved to the queen, if she had authorized Mrs. 
Masham to say to her cousin, ‘‘ The confidential intimacy between the 
queen and me originated with yourself; for the queen, by accident, 
overheard you railing on her to me, and expressing loathing and hatred 
to her person without provocation, about a mere trifle. Hence the 
change in her heart and affections towards you.” But this was never 
done, and the duchess continued to search and strike in the dark, like a 
blind person enraged. 

The queen’s attention was at last aroused from these grovelling wran- 
glings, by the alarming state into which her favourite measure of the 
Union had plunged Scotland. Yet, in all justice, it ought to be added, 
that the discontents arose from the flagrant perversion of a large sum 
the English parliament had voted, as “ equivalent” to Scotland, for the 
purposes of private interest and peculation, for no tittle of which was the 
sovereign accountable. The ‘“ equivalent money,” which was to smooth 
all impediments to the practical working of the union of Scotland with 
England, consisted of 898,085/. 10s. paid to Scotland as indemnity for a 
certain portion of the national debt, then first saddled on Scotland, which 
henceforth bore an equality of taxation with England for the purposes of 
paying the interest. Unfortunately, none of the “ equivalent” found its 
way into the possession of the great body of the people, or even of the 
middle-class tax-payers, who forthwith had to pay imposts on malt, salt, 
and all the endless inflictions of the excise. The poor commonalty showed 
their indignation by pelting the twelve waggons, that carried the “ equi- 
-valent money” graciously sent by the queen’s ministry, through Edin- 
burgh to the gates of the castle. Although a party of Scotch dragoons 
was the escort, this pitiless pelting could not be averted; indeed the 
guard, as well as the money-carts, took refuge in the sheltering walls of 
the fortress, thoroughly encased and encrusted with mud. No sooner 
was the treasure safely lodged in the castle, than a plot was hatched 
to seize it, by force or fraud, and effect a division somewhat different 
from that intended by the queen’s ministry. John Kerr of Kersland, 
esq., the leader of the Cameronians, was one of those persons who, like 
Marlborough, Godolphin, and the rest of the aristocracy, intrigued on 
both sides, and made ready to swim, either as Jacobite or revolutionist, 
as the tide set the strongest; he obtained information of this scheme, 
or rather, it is supposed, contrived it himself, and then denounced it to 
the duke of Queensberry, who was to receive the largest slice of the 
equivalent. The duke seemed surprised, but requested the informer “ to 
go into the measures of the conspirators ;” and that he might do so with 
security, the duke obtained for him a document, called “a privy seal,” 
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from the queen.1_ Her hand is not expected to be found among dark and 
treacherous schemes which reeali to memory the turbulent under-currents 
of plots that agitated, not only public, but domestic life im the two pre- 
ceding centuries. The last organized struggle against the union of 
England and Scotland was dissolved by this intrigue. The celebrated 
“ equivalent” rested safely in the fortress of the good city until it was 
divided among those who had earned it, and the whole island, content or 
malcontent, obeyed ostensibly the sceptre of queen Anne as queen of 
Great Britain, instead of the sovereign of the separate governments of 
England and Scotland. 

The Cameronians, however, showed their displeasure at the proceed- 
ings of Anne I., queen of Scotland, by formally deposing her at the 
Mercat-cross ; the poets of the north exhaled their indignation in a 
different mode; and many quaint and comical ballads still remain in 
oral memory, which, as illustrative of the Union, must, by the way, be 
pretty considerable enigmas to “ the spinners and knitters in the sun,” 
if they are chanted by them at the present day. 


“ Fareweel to a’ our Scottish fame, 
Fareweel our ancient glory ; 
Fareweel e’en to our Scottish name, 
Sae famed in martial story. 


Now Sark rins o’er the Solway sands, 
And Tweed rins to the ocean, 

To mark where England’s province stands— 
Sic a parcel of rogues in a nation |” 

Anne’s Great Seal was cancelled on occasion of the Union and a new 
one designed : instead of her figure delineated, as formerly, on equestrian 
progress, with greyhounds coursing by the side of her steed, her majesty- 
was represented seated on a rock as Britannia with the Union flag flying 
near her, and the intersected cross of St, Andrew and St. George, national, 
from that time on her shield.? 

The well-known asseveration of the queen, in her first speech after her 
accession, that “her heart was entirely English,” had passed into a sort 
of motto-proverb, and was inscribed on various of her medals. These 
words were retorted by English satire, as a taunt on her supposed par- 
tiality to the Scotch after the Union :— 


“The queen has lately lost a part, 
Of her ‘entirely English heart ;’ 
For want of which, by way of botea, 
She pieced it up again with Scotch.” 


1 “ AnNE, R. Whereas we are fully sen- shall judge most for our service. 


sible of the fidelity and loyalty of John Kerr “Given under our royal hand, at our castle 
of Kersland, esq., and of the services he per- of Windsor, the 7th of J uly, 1707; of our 
formed to us and to our government, we reign the sixth year. “ ANNE, R.’ 
therefore grant him this our royal leave and Life of Calamy. 
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The very small number of sixteen, elected as their representatives by 
the Scottish nobles, had been fixed with reference to the number who 
sat in the house of lords as English peers; queen Anne’s parliament, 
however, denied such noblemen the privileges of their English peerages— 
a wrong which has been rectified at a later period. As a consolatory 
mark of favour for the injury of depriving the duke of Hamilton of his 
seat in the house of lords as duke of Brandon, the queen stood godmother 
in person for his third son; and, following the example of the celebrated 
queen of Louis XII., Anne of Bretagne, her majesty gave the boy her 
own name of Anne, unsheltered by the addition of any masculine bap- 
tismal name. The noble young Hamilton was, perforce, called “ lord 
Anne,” from his infancy vo his arrival at guardsman’s estate ; for lord 
Anne Hamilton, although not quite so much celebrated, was (like his 
partner in nominal affliction, the great Anne duke de Montmorency) a 
valiant soldier. 

In the sixth year of queen Anne, war with Russia was impending, 
owing to an odd circumstance in regard to the ambassador of Peter the 
Great, which occasioned important alterations in the laws of this country 
concerning foreign ministers. Prince Matveof, after attending the queen’s 
levee, and taking formal leave of her when recalled to Russia, was arrested 
in St. James’s-street, on the writ of Mr. Morton, laceman of Covent- 
garden, July 27, 1707, and hurried, with much indignity, to a spunging- 
house. The noble Russian, who did not seem to comprehend the cause 
of the attack, resisted his capture manfully, laid several of the bailiff’s 
posse low in the kennel, and wounded grievously more than one of them. 
There does not appear to have been the slightest intention to wrong the 
tradesman, and for the debt satisfaction was instantly given. Of course 
the Russian ambassador left England in great disgust, and made a very 
serious complaint to the czar of the insult. All beneficial intercourse of 
trade was immediately stopped by the czar, who threatened war; on 
which queen Anne entered into an explanation that the insult did not 
originate from any wrong intended by her or by her ministers, but from 
a tradesman that prince Matveof had employed. Czar Peter, however, 
answered by requesting “ the high and mighty princess Anne, queen of 
Great Britain and Ireland, to return him by bearer the head of Morton, 
the laceman of Covent-garden, together with the heads and hands of any 
of his aiders and abettors that her majesty might have incarcerated in her 
dungeons and prisons for their assault on prince Matveof.” ‘The queen, 
who had very little knowledge regarding the varied customs of the king 
doms of the earth, was at once amazed and vexed at this oriental demand 
of the heads and hands of Mr. Morton and the bailifi’s followers concerned 
in executing the writ. She desired her secretary ‘to assure the czar, 
that she had not the disposal of any heads in her kingdom but those 

1 Lord Dartmouth’s Notes to Burnet. Toone’s Chronology. 
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forfeited by the infraction of certain laws, which Mr. Morton and his 
posse had not infringed.” Czar Peter either could not or would not 
believe such was the case, and yet he had himself been long enough in 
England, in the preceding reign, studying ship-carpentry at Sayes-court, 
Deptford, to know that Englishmen did not have their heads and hands 
chopped off at the caprice of the crown. However, if he knew better, his 
boyars did not, and the angry correspondence between him and queen 
Anne or her ministers continued for two years.! Luckily the queen or 
her council thought of sending one of her officials, Mr. Whitworth, who 
understood Russian language and usages, to explain, that “ although 
nothing had been acted against prince Matveof but what the English laws 
allowed, yet those laws were very bad and inhospitable ones, and that 
her majesty had had them repealed ; so that his imperial majesty’s am- 
bassadors could never be subjected to such an insult and injury again.” 
Such concession was no compliment, but mere matter-of-fact, which the 
queen, for the sake of the peace of her capital, was glad to extend to all 
the ambassadors and resident-ministers who came to England. From 
the reign of Anne, the persons of ambassadors and individuals of their 
suites have enjoyed the privilege of freedom from arrest? According to 
court regulations, the persons of ambassadors had previously been sacred 
in England, but not, it seems, beyond the precincts of the royal residences. 
The regulations of queen Anne prevented the recurrence, not only of 
discontent, but of more violent or savage scenes. Ozar Peter was the 
more exacting, because the duke of Marlborough, that summer, was 
paying great diplomatic homage to his rival, Charles XII., and treating 
him as the umpire of the war in Germany. The deference paid to the 
young warlike Swede lasted not long; the duke of Marlborough bestowed 
on him no further attention, when he had bowed and complimented him 
out of his way. It is said that Charles XII. was indignant at the finery 
of Marlborough’s dress. Marlborough was shocked at the want of French, 
and bad writing, of the Swedish hero. “I am to make the king of 
Sweden’s (Charles XII.) excuse, that his letter to her majesty queen 
Anne is not in his own hand. The reason given me was, that the king 
could not write French ; but the truth is, the handwriting of Charles XII, 
is so bad, that her majesty could not have read it.” 8 

The queen’ s unwise condescension, in making herself a party at the 
secret marriage of Abigail Hill and Samuel Masham, had now given to 
the duchess of Marlborough a tangible object of rivalry in royal favour, 


1 The State-paper Office contains a volu- 


2 contail according to the date of their several arrivals, 
minous correspondence on this incident, 


2 A wise and just law, since no tradesman 
is compelled to give them credit, or to deal 
otherwise than for ready money ; while, pre- 
viously, the most infamous impositions were 
known to have taken place on the inexpe- 
rience of foreigners. ikewise, instead of 
giving ambassadors precedeuce, as at present, 


they contended for it according to the sup. 
posed rank of the sovereigns they represented, 
I'he London popuiace infinitely enjoyed these 
frays, and even preferred seeing the “moun- 
seers” fight, to witnessing their own pugi+ 
listic encounters, 
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which had long caused her the most restless researches. An historian, 
taking notice of her vehement complaints of Mrs. Masham’s thankless- 
ness, observes: “ It is true she was her near relative, and the defect of 
base ingratitude seems to run in her family.” He declares, withal, “that 
she should have chosen her watch-dog on the queen, when she became 
too grand or too indolent to perform the needful office of keeping guard 
vn her, from a better breed.” } 

Whilst the duchess was in the mood for reviling, sne penned the queen 
the following choice epistle. In the course of the letter she alludes to 
the princess Sophia, whose visit to England was so much dreaded by 
the queen as to occasion it to be a threat alternately held over her by 
two, at least, of the contending parties into which her subjects were 
divided :— 

Tue DucHess or MARLBOROUGH TO QuEEN ANNE.? 
(Under the usual names of Morley and Freeman.) 
“ August 6, 1707. 

“Tord Marlborough has written to me to put your majesty in mind 
of count Wratislaw’s picture, and in the same letter desires me to ask 
for one that he sent lord treasurer [lord Godolphin], which came from 
Hanover, which I have seen, and which I know you would not have me 
trouble you with; and I have been so often discouraged in things of 
this nature, that I believe nobody in the world but myself would 
attempt it. But I know Mrs. Morley’s intentions are good, and to let 
her run on in so many mistakes, that must of necessity draw her into 
great misfortunes at last, is just as if one should see a friend’s house on 
fire and let them be burnt in their beds without endeavouring to wake 
them, only because they had taken laudanum, and did not desire to be 
disturbed. This is the very case of poor dear Mrs. Morley; nothing 
seems agreeable to her but what comes from the artifices of one that has 
always been reported to have a great talent that way. 

“T heartily wish she [the queen] may discover her true friends before 
she suffers for the want of that knowledge; but as for the business of 
calling for the princess Sophia over, I don’t think that will be so easily 
prevented as, perhaps, she [the queen, to whom the letter is written] 
may flatter herself it will, though I can’t think there can be many, at 
‘east that know how ridiculous a creature she [the princess Sophia] is, 
that can be in their hearts for her. But we are a divided nation,” 
resumes the self-sufficient censurer of all sorts and conditions of her 
contemporaries. “Some are Jacobites, that cover themselves with the 
name of tory and yet are against the crown: others are so ignorant, that 
they really believe the calling over any of the house of Hanover will 
secure the succession and the protestant religion. And some of those 
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gentlemen that do know better, and that have for 80 many years sup. 
ported the true interest against the malice of all the inventions of the 
enemies of this government, I suppose will grow easy, and will grow 
pretty indifferent—at least in what they may be of: no ill consequence, 
further than in displeasing the court, not only in this of the princess 
Sophia, but in anything else that may happen. As Mrs. Morley orders 
her affairs, she can’t expect much strength to oppose anything where 
she is most concerned. Finding Mrs. Morley had so little time to spare, 
unless it be to speak to those who are more agreeable, or that say what 
she likes on these subjects, I have taken the liberty to write an answer 
to this—which you will say is sincere, and can be no great trouble only 
to sign it with Morley.” 


It is an enigma to know what the duchess of Marlborough meant by the 
last paragraph of this epistle, unless she had finished up the insult by 
enclosing an answer to her own audacious attack, mimicking the manner 
of the queen’s probable reply. But the duchess of Marlborough was not 
the only one of queen Anne’s subjects that held vexatious controversies 
with her majesty at the same period. The diary left by the venerable 
herald-king, Sir Peter le Neve, Norroy, contains most amusing minutes 
of. the disputes he had with his liege lady, on account of her persisting 
in bestowing knighthood on one William Read of Durham-yard, whom 
she called her oculist. Sir Peter formally placed before her majesty the 
following cogent list of professional objections to the said knighthood. 
Firstly, because the man the queen delighted to honour was a cobbler’s 
son in a certain town called Halesworth, county Suffolk. Secondly, 
because he had passed his youth travelling in the said pleasant county 
in the service of a mountebank, officiating as his ‘‘ Mr. Merriman.” 
Thirdly, notwithstanding his name of Read, the queen’s knight and 
oculist could neither read nor write. And worse than all, ‘‘he had 
fraudulently appropriated a certain blue griffin segriant, pertaining to a 
worshipful family of the Reads in county Suffolk, to which animal he 
had no hereditary right.” Sir Peter meant to proceed against good 
queen Anne’s medical merry-andrew, and bring him under all the pains 
and penalties the court of arms could inflict touching the said wrongful 
blue griffin. The queen replied, ‘that she knighted Read because he 
had saved the eyesight of many thousands of her soldiers and sailors, 
curing them of blindness.” The same year, her majesty likewise 
knighted her physician, Edward Haines, whose parents, Sir Peter 
informed her, ‘‘sold herbs in Bloomsbury-market,” wheresoever that 
might be. There is little doubt but that Sir William Read had availed 
himself of some valuable specific sold by his former master, the mounte- 
bank, and that the queen herself had felt permanent benefit from it. 


1 MS. diary of Sir Peter le Neve, Norroy king-at-arms, 
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The wrath of the Norroy herald was ineffectual, the queen’s knights 
remained Sir William and Sir Edward, despite of the flaws fourd in 
their pedigrees. The dispute was but a droll interlude among the 
stormy scenes which occurred at cabinet councils, where the queen was 
often agitated by the attacks of the family junta who now entirely 
composed them. A playful allusion is to be found in the following extract 
from a letter, with which we were favoured by his grace the late duke of 
Devonshire, from Henrietta, eldest daughter of the Marlboroughs, and 
wife to Godolphin’s son .— 


Lapy RIALTON To THE DucHEss oF DEVONSHIRE. 


“4 * ‘ @ cs “Sept. 23, 1707. 
“Wee are all well here, and like mightily the queen’s throwing back her 
chair being a strong argument for the dissolution, All letters, wee 
hear, are opened; this can’t be, because it comes by a servant of the 
duchess of Marlborough’s, I am, my lord duke’s, and your grace’s, 
with great sincerity and respect, most faithful, obedient, and humble 

servant, “Harr. Rrauron.”} 


Her majesty passed the heat of the summer at Windsor, pursuing her 
usual amusement of hunting the stag in her high-wheeled chair: the 
queen must have had great skill in driving, or that species of good luck 
which often attends persons of headlong courage, or she would have met 
with a series of disasters similar to that which befell her friend the 
duchess of Somerset, when following the royal hunt on her majesty’s 
track in the same species of vehicle. The duchess gives a lively descrip- 
tion of her fall, and her letter? at the same time affords a view of life at 
Windsor-castle between one and two centuries ago. 


Tuer Ducuuss oF SoMERSET TO THE DucuEss of DEVONSHIRE. 
“ Windsor, Sept. y® 30th, 1707. 

“T hope, dearest madam, you will find lady Harborough here; for 
though she has had the goute in her hand, ’tis now so much better, that 
she thinks she shall be able to come a-Saturday, in order to come into 
waiting [on her majesty], or a-Munday. I hope she will have better 
luck than I had; for I was overturned in the chaise® yesterday, and 
everybody thought I had broken all my bones, but, thank God, I had 
ag little hurt as was possible. 


“T am, deare madam, y' grace’s most faithfull, humble servant. 
‘* B, SoMERSET.” 


The duchess seems to connect the overturn in the chaise with the duties 


1 The letter is signed Htt. Rialton, the first permission. The duchess of Devonshire wag 
name seeming to be a contraction of Hen- daughter of lady Rachel Russell. Pa, 
netta. 3 The chaise was the hunting-caair 


2 Devonshire Papers (inedited), copied by 
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of the lady in waiting who was evidently expected to follow her royal 
mistress in her sylvan pastime, in the same species of dangerous vehicle. 

Without fatiguing the reader with the wrangling correspondence 
addressed, at this period, from Woodstock to Mrs. Masham at Windsor, 
wherein the queen is not mentioned, although her majesty’s favour was 
the object of dispute, the queen left Windsor and took away the inter- 
esting bride, Abigail, with her Samuel, to wait on her at the Newmarket 
October meeting, where the royal family remained a whole month, and 
returned to town in time to open her first parliament of Great Britain, 
November 6, 1707, when she madea speech containing her usual 
entreaties that good-will and friendship might prevail among all ranks 
and parties of her subjects, especially in regard to cementing the newly- 
made Union. The Scotch, in an access of discontent, were already 
getting up petitions for dissolving it, and the English were giving them- 
selves a superfluity of arrogant airs on the disgrace and displeasure they 
felt at perforce associating in one senate-room with their northern 
neighbours, and showed, withal, no slight touches of that jealousy of 
the queen’s Scottish connexions which formed remarkable features in 
the reion of James I. Turning from these public troubles to the 
internal warfare in her palace, the queen still strove to soothe the rage 
of her tyrant-duchess, by letters full of the most submissive expressions. 
On her majesty’s return to Kensington, where she went to reside on 
account of the prince’s asthma during the fogey month of November, she 
indited the following epistle, as an apology for leaving unanswered the 
foregoing inimitable missive from the duchess, part of a series in the 
same style is not forthcoming ; the tenour, however, appears from the 
queen’s letter, to consist of threats of Marlborough’s resignation as 
commander-in-chief, and of lord Godolphin as lord treasurer—threats 
which they by no means intended to carry into execution. Letters, at 
once sneering, taunting, and insolent, like the last quoted from the pen 
of the duchess, were answered by the queen with depression of spirit, 
almost amounting to sadness. It was the failing health of her husband, 
that Anne foresaw would, in a few short months, leave her alone in the 
world, which made her majesty thus lower herself, that there might be 
peace, in his time at least, among the usually turbulent elements of her 
household and cabinet. 


QureN ANNE To THE Ducuzss or MaRrLBorouas (ewtract). 
(Under the names of Morley and Freeman.) 
“ Kensington, Oct. 80th. 
“Can dear Mrs. Freeman think I can be so stupid as not to be 
ensible of the great services that my lord Marlborough and lord 
treasurer have done me? nor of the great misfortune it would be if 
they should quit my service? No, sure! you cannot believe me se 
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void of sense and gratitude. I never did, nor never will, give them any 
Just reason to forsake me. They have too much honour, and too sincere 
a love for their country, to leave me without a cause, and I beg you will 
not add that to my other misfortunes of pushing them on to such an 
unjust and unjustifiadle action, I think I had best say no more, for 
fear of being thought troublesome.” 


Or rather, the queen felt she was too near the truth, by expressing her 
consciousness of whose restless spirit it was that agitated her cabinet 
councillors. She concluded with words sufficiently honeyed to cover 
the mistake in her last sentence :— 

“But whatever becomes of me, I shall always preserve a most 
sincere and tender passion for my dear Mrs. Freeman to my last 
moments.” ‘ 

The humiliating passages in this epistle were not deemed sufficiently 
expiatory by the froward recipient. The queen was not a little alarmed 
at the expression of visage with which the duchess of Marlborough 
resumed her duties at St. James’s. Her style of countenance elicited 
a deprecatory epistle from her majesty, in the following strain :— 


QuEEN ANNE TO THE DucueEss or Mariporoues,! 
(Under the names of Morley and Freeman). 
“Saturday night, St. James.” 
“My pear Mrs. FrRrEman, 

“T cannot go to bed without renewing the request*which I have often 
made that you would banish all unkind and unjust thoughts of your 
poor unfortunate, faithful Morley. I saw by the glimpse I had of you 
yesterday, that you were full of ’em. Indeed J do not deserve ’em ; 
and if you could see my heart, you would find it as sincere, as tender, 
and passionately fond of you as ever, and as truly sensible of your 
kindness in telling me your mind freely upon all occasions. Nothing 
shall ever alter me. Though we have the misfortune to differ in some 
things, I will ever be the same to my dear, dear Mrs. Freeman, who, I 
do assure, once more, I am more tenderly and sincerely hers than it is 
possible ever to express.” 


The queen’s letter coming up to the duchess’s ideas of her own 
deserts, she condescended to speak on the subject which had caused such 
portentous blackness to lour on her countenance, on her first meeting her 
royal mistress. It then appeared, that the said louring looks were pre- 
paratory to a severe account to which the wrathful dame meant to call 
her majesty for sundry derelictions on the part of Mrs. Masham, in 


1 Letter of the duchess of Marlborough to Mr. Hutchinson; Coxe MSS., inedited, Brit 
Muscum. 
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omissions of answers to written lectures and calls unreturned, clear 
avoidance of her irate cousin, who was greatly inconvenienced at not 
having an opportunity of giving vent to her wrath, or, in her own style 
of self-laudation, frankly speaking her mind. Yet it is surprising not- 
withstanding the violent exaggerations of the duchess of Marlborough op 
the infamous conduct of the queen and her new favourite, that she is 
anable to produce one tangible instance of injury, or even the least indi- 
cation of aggression offered to her or hers by either. “I took an oppor- 
tunity,” writes the angry duchess, “of speaking to her majesty about 
Mrs. Masham’s late behaviour,” which behaviour was merely keeping 
out of the way of various ratings in preparation for her—rather in a 
slinking and cowardly manner it is true, yet feminine cowardice is 
nocrime. ‘Nevertheless, I could get from the queen little but this; 
‘Masham thought you were angry with her, and was afraid to come 
near you.’ Upon which I reasoned a good while with the queen, asking 
‘Why Masham should be afraid, if she had done me no injury?’ All 
ended in this, that the queen herself approved of what Masham had 
done ;” or rather, of what she had not done, as the sins for which 
her majesty and Masham were taken to task were those of omission, and 
not of commission. 

Finding that Anne’s passiveness gave very imperfect satisfaction to 
her ebullitions of fiery rage, the duchess went to molest the prime 
minister Godolphin, by sending him to lecture her majesty. Lord 
Godolphin, after an interview with the queen, when making his report, 
either real or pretended, told her grace “‘ that he had, indeed, convinced 
the queen that Mrs. Masham was in the wrong, but that it was evident 
that her majesty would have preferred considering her to be in the 
right.”! The result was, that the culprit was brought to express, in 
writing, a request “ that ‘the duchess would please appoint a time to be 
waited on, that she might learn from her wherein she had offended.’ ” 
Accordingly the time was set, the culprit made her appearance, and the 
duchess opened her list of grievances by saying, “ that, ‘it was very 
certain that she [Masham | took frequent occasions of going to the queen, 
and being alone with her; and that as she took great pains to conceal 
these facts from me, it was a sign that no good was meant to me by 
it.’ On my saying so, Mrs. Masham appeared to cry, and made a pro- 
testation ‘that she had never spoken to the queen about anything 
of consequence, only giving her now and then a petition that came from 
the back-stairs, just to save me the trouble of doing it”* Then I 
observed, ‘ How extremely changed the queen was in her disposition to 
me, and that it must be necessarily some ill offices that were the 

1 Letter of the duchess of Marlborough to ? A presentation-copy from Calamy 1s * 
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occasion.’” 1 Here Mrs, Masham, who had proceeded thus far with 
praiseworthy caution, made a mistake, perhaps only a verbal one; 
indeed, she evidently thought she was saying something very satisfactory. 
She answered, that ‘‘ She was sure the queen, who had loved the duchess 
so extremely, would always be kind to her.”—‘‘ Thus,” exclaims the 
duchess, interrupting her own detail, “she, who pretended just before to 
live at so humble a distance from the queen, should forget herself, and 
in the very next breath take upon herself to know so much of the 
queen’s mind, as to ‘assure me that her majesty would be always very 
kind to me!’ It was very shocking to me to be assured of the queen’s 
favour by one that I had raised from starving, and to whom I had given 
the opportunity of getting favour to herself, of which she made go ill use. 
Her speech produced only silence, without raising that passion and 
resentment natural—indeed, I was perfectly stunned. Upon which, Mrs. 
Masham rose nimbly from her seat, saying, very briskly, “She hoped 
I would permit her sometimes to inquire after my health, and with the 
usual civility took her leave,”2 or more correctly speaking, made her 
escape. 

In whatsoever light the ill-taken speech of Abigail may appear to 
impartial persons, it is certain that, small or great, it was the only personal 
offence ever given by her to her former patroness. It is very evident 
that the poor woman merely meant to say, “the queen has loved you so 
long and tenderly, that it is not likely such love can ever suffer any dimi- 
nution.” However, the speech, such as it was, remained broiling and 
fermenting on the fiery mind of the duchess, ready for an outrageous 
explosion. The outbreak took place early in the Christmas holidays of 
1707, when the belligerent party went ostensibly to compliment and 
congratulate queen Anne, but really to quarrel with her. “Before I 
went in,” says the duchess of Marlborough,’ “I learnt from the page that 
Mrs. Masham was just sent for. The moment I saw the queen, I 
plainly perceived she was very uneasy. She stood all the while I 
was with her, and looked so coldly upon me, as if I should no longer 
doubt of the loss of her affections. Upon observing what reception 
I had, I said to her, ‘I was sorry I had happened to come so unseason- 
ably.’ I then made my curtsy to go away, when the queen, with 
a great deal of disorder in her face, and without speaking one word, took 
me by the hand. And when thereupon I stooped to kiss hers, she took 
me up with a very cold embrace, and then, without one kind word, let 
- me go.” 

A written lecture to the queen was the inevitable consequence of an 
unsatisfactory reception, which, according to the above description, might 
bave been occasioned by trouble of mind, or even by personal pain :— 


! Letter of the duchess of Marlborough to Mr. Hutchinson; Coxe MSS., inedited, Brit 
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Tue Ducuess or MarteorouGH TO QuEEN ANNE. 
(Under the names of Morley and Freeman.) 


“ December 27, 1707. 

‘“<Tf Mrs. Morley will be so just as to reflect and examine impartially 
her last reception of Mrs. Freeman, how very different from what it has 
been formerly, when you were glad to see her come in, and sorry when 
she went away, certainly yow can’t wonder at her reproaches upon 
an embrace that seemed to have no satisfaction in it but that of getting 
rid of her, in order to enjoy the conversation of one that has the good 
fortune to please you better. ........ 

“So much by way of apology for what happened on Wednesday last.” 


A tradition of the last century tells, that the duchess slammed the 
door of the queen’s closet after her, so that the noise was heard several 
rooms off. Over and above the rage and jealousy with which the queen’s 
favour to Masham was viewed by the duchess, there was a matter 
of private interest pending, on which the queen was not quite so generous 
and compliant as usual ; this was, the grant of that portion of the demesnes 
of St. James’s on which Marlborough-house (or rather the present resi- 
dence of his royal highness the prince of Wales) stands. The duchess 
had a great wish to possess an independent palace of her own, and this 
was the site she chose; but, according to her own account, ‘‘ the queen 
had suffered lord Godolphin to importune her long for the gift of 
this ground to the duchess of Marlborough.” Probably some reminis- 
cences of her youth and departed friends caused the demur in the mind 
of the queen. It was the private pleasure-garden of her uncle Charles 
and his consort, Catharine of Braganza; it was the scene of Anne’s 
earliest sports and recollections, for she was born in the adjoining palace, 
The duchess of Marlborough had fixed her mind on possessing this 
garden and its appurtenances before the death of the queen-dowager, 
Catharine of Braganza. According to her own account, she had extorted 
from queen Anne a promise of it, deeming herself at the same time an 
injured person, because she was not suffered to thrust out queen Catha- 
rine’s lessees. ‘‘ For my part,” says the duchess, “I believe that the 
queen-dowager [Catharine] had no right to anything after she lived 
in Portugal. Yet my lord Godolphin was so nice, that he would not 
displace the meanest person that had the pretence to plead of right from 
long service to her.” Why should he? Godolphin had sometimes the 
decency to remember those from whom he had received benefits in early 
life. The wished-for death of the queen-dowager had taken place in the 
preceding year; nevertheless, queen Anne continued to resist the 
importunities of Godolphin and the angry duchess to deface her royal 
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aunt’s pleasaunce at St. James’s. At length, the unappeasable fury of 
the duchess, and an approaching political crisis, caused her majesty 
to give way, and the grant was made over to the Marlborough family for 
fifty years. The duchess says, ‘‘ Queen Catharine had given her interest 
in the ground to the sisters of lord Feversham, her chamberlain. For full 
twenty years these two Frenchwomen lived in it.”2 Not im the ground, 
it may be supposed, but in some fragment of the old conventual remains 
of St. James’s, called “the Friary.” ‘I had,” pursues the duchess, 
“the house of the countess du Roy, and where queen Catharine’s priests 
lived, having obtained the promise of the queen before the death of the 
queen-dowager Catharine, of the site in St. James’s-park, upon which my 
house now stands. The grant was at first but for fifty years, and the 
building cost between forty and fifty thousand pounds, of which queen 
Anne paid not one shilling, although many angry people believed other- 
wise.”? The rage of the people was, to do them justice, not at the 
supposed outlay by the queen, but they were peculiarly aggravated 
because, in laying the foundations of the palace, called to this day 
“Marlborough-house,” she had caused to be rooted up a fine young oak- 
tree, sprung from an acorn which king Charles II. had set with his own 
hand. The king had plucked the acorn from his friendly oak,* that 
screened him so well at Boscobel. He had planted it in the pleasure- 
garden that belonged to his queen, Catharine, which once occupied the 
site of Marlborough-house and joined the park, extending nearly down 
the south side of Pall-Mall. The English people have always been pas- 
sionately fond of the historical circumstance of their king’s preservation 
in their national tree. To this hour, there is not a town in England, and 
scarcely a village, but bears some memorial of “ the royal oak” in the 
only pictorial indication that pertains to the people, which is, unfortu- 
nately, but in the signs of their drinking-houses. It was in vain that, 
for wearing oak-leaves in their hats, English peasants were doomed, in 
the reigns of William, Mary, and her sister Anne, to incarceration in the 
village stocks.4 In vain did “singing the blithesome song of the 29th 
of May,” subject the songster to the pains and penalties of clownish trea- 
son, as the crime had to be expiated in the stocks and at the whipping- 
post. The song had got possession of the English heart, nor could the 
above pains and penalties hinder the sufferers from shouting, even in the 
stocks, the refrain of— 
“ Old Pendrill, the miller, at risk of his blood, 
Hid the king of the isle in the king of the wood.” 

When such popular predilections are remembered, it will not excite 

surprise, that all the wealth, the influence, and the enormous military 


1 Duchess of Marlborough’s letter to Mr. 3 Charles II. paid a visit to the scene of his 
Hutchinson, written in 1713, while on the _ peril after his accession, when he must have 
continent ; Coxe MSS. vol. xv., Brit. Museum, brought away this acorn, 3ee Pepys’ Letters. 

2 Conduct of the Duchess of Marlborough. 4 Swift. 
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power vested in the hands of her husband could not shield the favourite 
of queen Anne from the indignation of the people, from amongst whom 
she was sent three epigrams on the destruction of Charles IL.’s sapling- 
oak, each bitterer than the other. The first is endorsed :— 


‘ Upon rooting up the royal oak in St. James’s-park, raised from an acorn set by the hands 
of Charles IL., who brought the same from the oak of Boscobel, his old hiding-place.” 


«“ Tup Royat Sapiine Oak. 
«“ Whilst Sarah from the royal ground, 

Roots up the royal oak, 

The sapling, groaning from the wound, 
Thus to the syren spoke: 

*Ah! may the omen kindly fail, 
For poor Britannia’s good ; 

Or else not only me you fell, 
But her! who owns the wood.’” 


The conduct of the duchess was by no means considered as expiated 
by this literary castigation, for the epigram was succeeded by one more 


stern :— “Tur SEASONABLE CAUTION. 


“ Be cautious, madam, how you thus provoke 
This sturdy plant, the second royal oak; 
For should you fell it, or remove it hence, 
When dead it may revenge the vile offence, 
And build a scaffold in another place, 
That may ere long prove fatal to ‘ your Grace 
Nay, furnish out a useful gallows too. 
Sufficient for your friends, though not for you. 
Then let it stand a monument of fame, 
To that forgiving prince who set the same ; 
For should it fall by you the world may say, 
The fate may be your own another day.” 2 


A third severer monition appeared. 


“Tur Murmurs or THE OAK. 
“ Why dost thou root me up, ungrateful ha 
My father saved the king who saved the le 


b That king to whom thy mother owed her fame. 
* * * * * * 2 


But since the malice of her spawn, your grace, 
Presumes to rend me from my resting-place, 
Where by the royal hand I first was set, 
And from an acorn thrived to be thus great, 
May I be hewed, now rooted up by thee, 
Into some lofty famous triple tree, 
Where none may swing but such as have betrayed, 
Those generous powers by which themselves were made, 
Then may I hope to gain as much renown, 
By hanging up my foes that cut me down, 
As my tall parent, when he bravely stood 
The monarch’s safeguard in the trembling wood. 
I know not which would prove the next good thing, 
To hang up traitors, or preserve a king.” 
oh SES SD ete RN ee EY oe 
1 Queen Anne. ford.—Harleian Collections, Brit. Museum. 
2 The author of these lines signed himself 3 This is an allusion to the scandals which 


“H. G.” in the manuscripts of popular poems pursued the memory of the duchess of Marle 
and songs collected by Robert earl of Ox- borough’s mother. 
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An ever-recurring incident in the life of queen Anne was, the necessity 
of witnessing daily contentions of angry men in those furious debates 
they called the queen’s cabinet councils. The persons composing them 
had little respect for her past conduct, and not the least confidence in 
her earnest desire to atone, by her blameless conduct as queen, for the 
questionable course which had brought her to that high station; conse- 
quently, they put slight restraint on their evil passions if irritated, and 
forgetting the deference due to a lady, as well as that which they owed 
to their sovereign, scrupled not to rage around her with all the coarseness 
and fury of brutal natures. A remarkable scene of this kind took place 
early in the year 1708, when the queen made her first endeavour to free 
herself from the chains of the Marlboroughs, and to displace Godolphin 
as lord treasurer. Her majesty told Mr. St. John her resolution, and 
sent him with a letter to the duke of Marlborough, having first read it 
to her messenger. A still more extraordinary step was, that the queen 
at the same time bade St. John ‘‘tell what she had done about town,” 
which he did without reserve. The first week in February, 1708, was 
the period of this struggle, which produced an extraordinary excitation 
in a council, where her majesty presided personally, on the evening of 
the second Sunday in that month. When Harley, who was the minister 
intended by the queen to succeed Godolphin, delivered a memorial to her 
relating to the war, the duke of Marlborough and lord treasurer Godolphin 
left the room abruptly. The duke of Somerset then rose, and pointing 
to Harley, said rudely to the queen, that ‘If she suffered that fellow to 
treat of affairs of the war without the advice of the general, he could not 
serve her.”! The queen succumbed to the storm, and Harley was for a 
time dismissed and driven from her. His secretary, Gregg, was arrested 
and thrown into Newgate, on a charge of correspondence with France. 
Harley was in nearly as much danger from the ministers, who thought 
they had proof strong enough ef his correspondence with St. Germains ; 
but he probably received intelligence from his royal mistress, which 
enabled him so successfully to recriminate on the Jacobite letters of 
Marlborough and Godolphin as to keep them in check. The imprisoned 
secretary of Harley was hanged; his petty dealings with French bribes 
came out in that inquiry which was to have implicated his master. It 
was likewise discovered, that the queen exercised her private charity by 
sending comforts and necessaries to the wretched Gregg in prison, by 
her physician Arbuthnot. A political outcry followed, and then it was 
proved that such was the constant custom of her majesty in every case. 
Anne was most unwilling to sentence any one to death, and when forced 
so to do, tried to alleviate the miseries of the condemned by her 
~ secret beneficence. J 
The great magnates in the triumphant faction were not ashamed to 

1 Scott’s Swift Correspondence, 
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sombine for the purpose of agitating the house of commons to petition 
the queen to dismiss Mrs. Masham. Yet some heads there are, whose 
level is too lowly to afford suitable marks for the launch of such mighty 
aolts. The woman was, after all, but a common chamber-maid, a mere 
' gnitter of knots, and tier of strings. The English parliament would 
have: denounced a lady of the bedchamber, but feared the ridicule that 
would have attended the solemn displacing of a dresser. So the 
queen’s Abigail escaped, but many ominous notes exist regarding the 
vengeance the Marlborough duchess longed to take on her humble rival 
while the threatened petition was in agitation ; as ‘‘ Abigail is alarmed ; 
Abigail knows not which way to turn! As this redoubtable enemy 
had been a servant-maid, and in rank was, even in 1708 (notwithstand- 
ing the favour of her royal mistress), too low for political vengeance, the 
combination against her seems sufficiently contemptible. The queen, 
whose personal attentions to her dying husband made the assistance of 
Abigail Masham, as a handmaid in the sick chamber, more than ever 
needful to her, constantly protested, “ that to make her a great lady, or 
a political power, was utterly against her will and wish.” 2 
Marlborough’s threat of throwing up the command of the army every 
time the queen resisted any innovation by his family junta, was, in the 
present instance, fully successful; although at last the rod, which was 
never intended to fall, was shaken so often, that it lost the desired effect. 
As Harley had been driven off by this means, the duchess was deter- 
mined to try what a similar proceeding would do in her case towards 
dislodging the mutual kinswoman of Harley and herself. In utter 
ignorance of how she had, unawares, broken the charm she had in early 
life thrown round the queen by inducing her to believe that, howsoever 
rough and rude she might be in speech and writing, yet Sarah, at the 
bottom of her heart, loved Anne better than all the riches, power, titles, 
and other good things that she had received from the said Anne, she 
went with the full intention of playing on those feelings, totally uncon- 
scious that, by a mere accident, her own loud tongue and insolence of 
heart had exploded such belief in the queen’s mind beyond any possi- 
bility of self-deception. ‘‘' The day before the duke of Marlborough writ 
his letter to take leave of the queen, in February 1708, I waited upon 
her majesty, and told her ‘that she was not pleased to tell me of her 
affairs as formerly, yet I had an account of everything from my lord 
Marlborough and lord Godolphin, who, I perceived, would be forced to 
leave her service very soon, and upon that account I should be obliged 
to do so too; but that I had one favour to beg of her majesty, and that 
was, that she would please to give me leave to resign my employments 
to my children, that 1 might have the satisfaction of seeing that her 
majesty would permit them to enjoy these, as legacies from me in my 
£ Coxe MSS, Brit. Museum; vol av, 2 Lord Dartmouth’s Notes. 
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lifetime’ ”—a reasonable request! to render hereditary a few of the 
greatest places about the royal person in one family interest. And while 
the queen was, at every turn, surrounded by the holders of these modest 
“legacies,” the mother would take the maternal right of raising as many 
furious quarrels in the royal family and household, as had been her 
wonted custom since the accession of James II. ‘The queen was silent. 
The duchess, after a pause for assent, went on with her oration on the 
propriety that sanction should be instantly given to such admirable 
arrangements. ‘I observed,” continued she,! “ that this was no injury 
to any one, as | thought none of the ladies of the bedchamber could be 
disobliged by it ; because nobody could wonder that her majesty should 
have so much consideration for me as to do this on my account, whom 
she had honoured so long with her favour and friendship, and especially 
since my daughters were married into some of the first families of the 
nation, and were of a quality very suitable to those places, according to 
all the precedents that had gone before them. I added, ‘that though I 
had always used the best endeavours to serve her, yet she would not be 
worse served, when she had three to do it instead of one. f ‘“‘ All this,” 
continues the duchess,? “the queen heard ‘ very patiently,’ and at length 
told me ‘that she could not grant my request, not because she was not 
satisfied that my children could not serve her without giving just offence 
to any one, but because she should never part from me as long as she 
lived.’ I answered in the most grateful manner I could, and many kind 
things passed on both sides; but I still continued to press the queen to 
erant me the favour I desired of her, and the queen denied it in the 
same kind way. At last, the whole ended with this, that if the duke of 
Marlborough could continue in her service, J should not desire to leave 
her; but if that proved to be impossible, I hoped she would be pleased 
to grant my request of resigning my places to my children. The queen 
promised me she would do it, and I kissed her hand on that account.” * 
The duchess pursues her narrative with the assertion, “that the duke 
of Marlborough and lord Godolphin were continued in their places by 
the interposition of the prince George of Denmark.” 

The queen was suffering at this time from her constitutional disease 
of ophthalmia. Prince George, who often took his place in the house of 
lords as duke of Cumberland, and now and then made a speech in his 
broken English, complained “ that it was not likely the queen’s eyes 
would be better, since she was detained to sit up so late at council,” 
His own increasing infirmities made. early rest very desirable to him. 
An alarming crisis was at hand, which drew the queen’s attention— 
Scotland and the northern counties of England were ready to burst into 
rebellion. The attempted invasion of Scotland by a French fleet in the 

1 Letter of the duchess of Marlborough to Mr. Hutchinson; Coxe MSS,, inedited, Brit, 
Museum. 2 Ibid. 3 Conduct, 
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spring of 1708, was observed to occasion great alarm in ner majesty’s 
mind, and an utter change in the style of her speeches from the throne. 
Hitherto, the word “revolution” had never passed the lips of her 
majesty ; neither had she ever mentioned the cause of it, nor any of 
the individuals by whom it was promoted.! The persons who composed 
her speeches had tacitly implied that she succeeded her father by here- 
ditary right, and was not an elective queen. As the danger of invasion 
became more manifest, the queen’s speecn found a new appellation for 
ner brother; formerly he was “the pretended prince of Wales,” but 
since the year 1708 he was called “the Pretender,” for by this epithet 
his sister branded him, in her dismissal of the parliament that autumn. 
One of those singular scenes took place at this crisis, which told, 
rather touchingly, the divided state of the queen’s heart between 
the safety of her country and the danger in which the last near relative 
that remained to her was involved. Sir George Byng, when he sailed 
to intercept his invasion, had no instructions as to the person of the 
Pretender, Some in council had proposed ‘“‘measures of despatch ” 
(that is, the proscription of his life), but the moving appearance of the 
queen’s flowing tears prevented all further deliberation, The council 
broke up in confusion.” It has been said, that the queen’s brother was 
actually taken on board the Salisbury, an English ship that had formerly 
become a prize to the French, which was now recaptured by Sir George 
Byng near the mouth of the Forth at the time of the attempted inva- 
sion; and that Sir George treated the young prince, according to the 
queen’s orders, with the utmost respect, and landed him on the French 
coast. There were several Jacobites captured on board the Salisbury, 
who stood their trials for high treason. The queen was actually pre- 
vailed upon to sign the death-warrant of one of them, old lord Griffin, 
who was condemned to be beheaded, June 16, 1708. Swift speaks of 
this projected execution in terms of levity : “‘ The boys of the town are 
mighty happy ; for we are to have a beheading next week, unless the 
queen will interpose her merey.” In fact, Anne never would consent 
to the execution of the old Jacobite, but regularly respited him every 
month, till he pined away and died in the Tower. His death, it is 
affirmed, was occasioned by old age, and not by the weight of the 
queen’s death-warrant hanging over him. 

Daily threats of impeachment, in 1708, notwithstanding ner humble 
station, continued to be thundered by the junta against the queen’s 
Abigail, although great difficulties certainly existed to make out a case, 


{ Tindal’s Continuation. 
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and attended him when she was with him at 


2 Birch MS., 4221, art. 6, Brit. Museum. 

3 History of Conspiracies against William, 
Anne, &c. The queen must have known 
lord Griffin from her earliest infancy, for he 
had followed her father in all his wanderings, 


Brussels and Scotland. He was, at the revo- 
lution, remarkable for his personal fidelity to 
his unfortunate master, and was lieutenante 
colonel of James IL.’s regiment of guards, 
which bore the uame, and still does so, of the 
Coldstream, 
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either public or private, of any injury done to the duchess of Marlborough, 
by her cautious and quiet kinswoman. At last, the duchess found out 
something that looked like an invasion of her rights. Kensington was 
the place where the queen withdrew, as often as possible, to nurse her 
declining husband in the quiet and good air. Sickness and silence have 
no charms for the gay world, even if they are the lot of the royal occu- 
pants of a palace. The queen and Abigail Masham were permitted to 
remain almost in solitude there with the dying prince. It must be 
borne in mind, that the excessive corpulence of prince George, joined to 
his sufferings both from gout and asthma, made ascending stairs almost 
impracticable to him; he was therefore lodged on the ground-floor at 
Kensington-palace, from whence he could make short excursions for air 
and exercise amid his trees and plants, of which he was excessively fond. 
Among his favourite tastes and pursuits, he was one of the greatest pro- 
moters of arboriculture and horticulture in England—tastes which, 
fortunately for the country, have appertained to the throne for the 
preceding three hundred years, giving to the face of the country that 
paradicial aspect which is always surprising to the eyes of foreigners ; 
for the English, whilst sturdily limiting as much as possible the positive 
power of their monarchs, are the most sedulous mimics of all their 
personal tastes and habits, even when they have happened to be not so 
well deserving of imitation. 

The queen, in the utmost anxiety for the existence of the husband 
whom she had devotedly loved from her youth upwards, arranged to 
their mutual convenience the rooms at Kensington-palace, sharing with 
him a suite on the ground-floor. They always inhabited the same 
apartment, and her majesty’s attendants those adjacent on the same 
floor, that they might be at hand to give assistance to the queen in 
the night; for prince George had been in danger of death several 
times that spring and summer, and must have expired in the suffo- 
cating spasms of coughing, if the queen had not raised him in her 
arms, and supported him until aid could be summoned. It was im- 
possible for the duchess of Marlborough to be in ignorance of these 
circumstances when she posted to Kensington as the disturber of the 
queen’s arrangements relative to the comforts of her dying consort, for 
the only knowledge concerning them is from her own manuscript.1._ The 
angry inquisitor, moreover, marks the period full well, by observing 
“that these occurrences took place after Mr. Harley had been turned 
out, and Godolphin and Marlboroagh continued in their places by the 
interposition of the prince ;” this was in the spring of 1708, and the 
prince was defunct before six months had passed away. “ Having 
heard accidentally,” says the duchess,? “ in conversation with my friends, 


1 Letter of the duchess of ore i" Mr. Hutchinson, inedited ; Coxe MSS, 
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in how great state Mrs. Masham received her company at Kensington ; 
by the description that was made of her chambers I had a great suspicion 
upon me that she had made use of part of my lodgings, which were 
what the queen had given me, and furnished for me, soon after her 
coming to the crown, and had particularly expressed to me, ‘that they 
were the same suite that my lord Albemarle, king William’s Dutch 
favourite, had in his reign.’ They were sufficiently known to the 
housekeeper and all the servants at Kensington-palace. I thought it 
was strange that Mrs. Masham should do this without my consent ; but, 
on the other hand, she had opportunities enough of doing it, because I 
seldom,made any use of these lodgings. for when I had occasion to 
wait on the queen at Kensington, I chose to return in the evening to my 
family, which at so small a distance it was very easy to do, rather than 
stay there.” ‘Thus the apartments, concerning which, in the true spirit 
of the dog in the manger, she was hastening to snarl and wrangle, 
although furnished for her at the queen’s expense, she had never 
occupied, and would evidently, by her last words, have made it a 
grievance if obliged so to do. ‘‘ However, to know the truth of the 
matter, I went to Kensington, and ordered the housemaid to let me 
into my own lodgings; and as I was going to the lower rooms (for my 
lodgings consisted of two floors, one under the other), the maid told me 
T could not go into any part of that floor, which was divided between 
Mrs. Masham and the bedchamber woman in waiting. Upon this I 
went to the queen, and complained to her ‘of meeting with such usage 
as was wholly new at court, in Mrs. Masham’s taking from me part*of 
the lodgings which she herself long ago had been pleased to give me; 
and the bedchamber woman in waiting had been put into another part 
of them.’ The queen only answered, ‘Masham has none of your rooms.’ 
She repeated this so often, and was so positive in it, that I began to 
believe that there was some mistake in what the maid had told me, and 
went away, begging the queen’s pardon for having troubled her about 
the matter.” ? 

But the matter was not destined to remain thus in abeyance. Insti- 
gated by her suspicions that, by some means or other, a portion of her 
own deserted suite was made available by somebody, the restless dame 
soon made another incursion on the queen’s peace at Kensington. 
“When I went next to Kensington,” pursues the duchess, “I inquired 
more fully about it, and found not only that Mrs. Masham had done all 
I suspected, but that she had used a great many little arts in the 
management of her design, She got the bedchamber woman in waiting 
to be removed into one end of my suite, and thus had the chambers 
wholly to herself that had belonged to the bedchamber woman in 


a Letter of the duchess of Marlborough to Mr. Hutchinson; Coxe MSS., inedited, Brit 
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waiting, and were just beyond my lodgings on the same floor. I suppose 
she thought she could give the whole the turn (if any noise should be 
made about it), that it was done for the convenience of the queen’s 
women.” Thus the whole affair resolved itself into the fact, that the 
queen had put her chamber-attendant in a vacant apartment of the 
duchess’s deserted suite, and Mrs. Masham had got the use of those 
rooms this attendant had vacated; thus the queen was borne out in her 
remark, ‘‘ Masham has none of your rooms.” She was, however, sus- 
pected of occasionally passing through them, or having her visitors 
ushered through them, and that was enough to incite another attack on 
the queen. “When I discovered all this, I went again to the queen, 
and told her ‘ that I could now satisfy her how wrong an account had 
been given her of Mrs. Masham noét having taken away any part of my 
lodgings; for I had just found, by all the evidence possible, that she 
certainly had done it, for I had just then been in the upper floor for the 
housemaid to describe to me what part it was she had taken underneath.” } 
But the queen still persisted in saying, ‘I am sure Masham has taken 
none of your rooms ;’ and ‘that to say to the contrary, is false and a lie! 
which was a way of speaking I had never heard her make use of to any 
one, till she came under the practices of Abigail. I desired then that she 
[the queen] would send for Mr. Lowman, the housekeeper, who was the 
proper person to determine in this matter, and knew best ‘what my 
lord Albemarle’s lodgings were which her majesty had been pleased to 
give me, and what Mrs. Masham made use of at present.’ But the 
queen said, ‘I will not do that, for I know that Masham has none of 
your lodgings.’ I called upon Mr. Lowman, as I went away, to talk to 
him about the matter ; and I told him ‘that though Mrs. Masham had 
taken a part of my lodgings and joined it to her own, yet as the queen 
had assured me that she had not done it, she must be imposed upon in 
this matter; and that I wondered how a bedchamber woman that I had 
raised from nothing, should think of taking my rooms from me, who 
would not have taken hers without her leave.’ As I expected, the 
report of what I said was carried immediately to Abigail, and next 
morning she sent Mr. Lowman to tell me ‘that she did not know that 
the lodgings she had made use of were mine; but she had begun to take 
down her furniture, and would immediately clear them ;’ and this she 
did accordingly.” 2 

As the summer advanced, the symptoms of prince George became 
more aJarming. The queen found he did not recover his health at Ken- 
sington, and was anxious to remove him to Bath, the place where all 
physicians at that period sent their patients for restoration of health, 
Before, however, the royal household removed, the angry dame of Mari- 


1 Letter of the duchess of Marlborough to Mr. Hutchinson ; Coxe MSS., Brit. Museum. 
2 Ibid. 
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porough paid another visitation to Kensington, as her suspicion was 
roused that her suite of rooms had again been invaded by Mrs. Masham. 
“ Afterwards,” says the duchess, “upon my not using my lodgings 
(which you will easily imagine I had no great inclination to do, though 
I did not care to be so far insulted as to have them taken from me 
against my consent), I discovered that Mrs. Masham had made use ot 
them again. I complained of that also to the queen, telling her, ‘ Mrs. 
Masham cannot now pretend to be ignorant whose lodgings they were.’ 
Her majesty was again angry and positive, saying, ‘It was a lie ; 
Masham had not made use of them.’ Then I told her majesty, ‘that I 
could bring forward before her several people that had séen her goods 
and servants in my rooms.’ ‘To which, almost in the same breath in 
which she had given me the lie, the queen asked, ‘ How could she help 
using them ?’—meaning, I suppose, that her own were too little for her 
grandeur!” There is something here left untold by the self-partial 
narrator. The poor harassed queen, no doubt, asked her the question 
in reference to the neighbourhood of the suite to her husband’s sick 
room. The consequence was, that Mrs. Masham was given another 
suite of apartments, ‘suitable enough for her grandeur,” observes the 
taunting duchess; “and it is very remarkable, notwithstanding all this 
rudeness and impertinence to me upon this occasion, she had the whole 
house, Kensington-palace being in a manner empty, to choose her 
lodgings in.”? 

The first quarrel between Anne and her sister, queen Mary, began 
with contemptible wranglings about lodgings, incited by the Marlborough 
duchess. “It is impossible justly to accord this person the meed of great- 
ness of mind or character, for the causes of her contentions were 
despicable for their pettiness. Great characters never contend for trifles, 
seek for affronts, or make stormy tumults to gain small results. Great- 
ness is inseparable from’ magnanimity: there was nothing great about 
the duchess of Marlborough, excepting the enormity of the sums of 
money she amassed. Her soul dwelt in the atmosphere most congenial 
to a chamber-maid, or a lodging-keeper, and seemed most in its element 
tontending for perquisites of old gowns, or stoutly defending encroach- 
ments on dwelling-rooms. 

The last inbreak of the duchess of Marlborough on the invalid quiet 
of Kensington, was immediately followed by the removal of the queen 
from that palace. Her majesty retired to Windsor as early as July, not 
to the royal establishment of her stately castle, but to the small house 
or cottage in Windsor forest, purchased by her in the days when the 
wrath of her sister, queen Mary, rendered: her an alien from all English 


1 Letter of the duchess of Marlborough to this period, is thus gathered from the duchess’ 
Mr. Hutchinson; Coxe MSS., Brit. Museum. own letter, 5 rane 
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palaces. Thither queen Anne brought her sick consort, and there, 
unencumbered by the trammels of royalty, she watched over and soothed 
his sufferings. ‘The reason the prince passed the summer at the small 
house was evidently because the site of Windsor-castle was high, and 
the air was too bleak for his cough. The duchess of Marlborough was 
peculiarly incensed at this proceeding, attributing it to all kinds of 
furtive intrigues for communication with Harley.' The queen was at 
this cottage at Windsor when the news of the victory at Oudenarde 
reached her. Oudenarde was gained at more than its worth on the 
Flemish chessboard of war: it cost 2000 men on the victors’ side. 
“Oh, Lord! when will all this dreadful bloodshed cease ?”? were the 
words of queen Anne when she received the news, together with the 
list of the killed and wounded. Notwithstanding the grief of heart with 
which she heard the tidings of these useless slaughters, indispensable 
etiquette obliged her to return thanks to her general, and public thanks- 
givings to God for them. ‘The first she performed from her cottage at 
Windsor, in the following letter :— 


QuEEN ANNE TO THE DuKE or MARLBOROUGH. 
(After the victory of Oudenarde.) 


“ Windsor, July 6, 1708. 
“‘T want words to express the joy I have that you are well after your 
glorious success, for which, next to Almighty God, my thanks are due 
to you. And, indeed, I can never say enough for all the great and 
faithful services you have ever done me; but be so just as to believe I 
am as truly sensible of them asa grateful heart can be, and shall be 
ready to show it upon all occasions. I hope you éannot doubt of my 
esteem and friendship for you, nor think, because I differ from you in 
some things, it is for want of either, No; I do assure you, if you were 
here, I am sure you would not think me so much in the wrong in some 
things as I fear you do now. I am afraid my letter should come too 
late to London, and therefore dare say no more, but that I pray Goa 
Almighty to continue his protection over you, and send you safe home 
again, And be assured I shall ever be, sincerely, 
Your humble servant, 
“ Anne, R.’ 


1 Condoct 2 Tindal’s Continuation of Rapin. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Tue victory of Oudenarde obliged the queen to make her usual state 
procession to St. Paul’s, for the purpose of returning thanks for the suc- 
cess of her arms, which thanksgiving was appointed for August 19, 1708. 
The duchess of Marlborough, who deemed herself the heroine of the day, 
was as usual remarkably full of bustle and business on such occasions. 
Among other important affairs connected with her office as mistress of the 
robes, she arranged the queen’s jewels in the mode she chose them to be 
worn. But when the royal cortége was in progress half-way up Ludgate- 
hill, the duchess happening to cast her eyes on the queen’s dress, made 
the notable discovery that all her majesty’s jewels were absent—a creat 
disrespect to the occasion. Her rage broke out instantly, but what she 
said or did to induce an overflowing torrent of words from the lips of 
the usually taciturn queen, has not been recorded. It is certain, how- 
ever, that they entered St. Paul’s cathedral quarrelling, the queen 
retorting the taunts of her companion so loudly, that the intrepid dame 
experienced some alarm, not at the anger of the queen, but lest the 
people, who detested the duchess, should overhear, and take an undesir- 
able part in the contest. The queen continued to speak loudly and 
angrily after they had both taken their places in the cathedral, on 
which the duchess insolently told her royal mistress “not to answer 
her!” or, as other accounts say, bade the queen “ to hold her tongue !” 

The queen had endured much, but this insult, which she never forgot, 
brought all heart-burnings to open and angry discussions. The duchess 
of Marlborough never committed an outrage against her much-enduring 
mistress without instantly flying to her bitter pen, and stamping the 
“airy nothingness” of uttered words with the visible and permanent 
injuries of written documents. No sooner had she obtained a letter 
from her husband, which she thought reflected on the queen than she 
enclosed it to her majesty in the following meek epistle :— 


Tue DucuEss or MarLBornoucH TO QUEEN ANNE! 
[August, 1708. ] 

**T cannot help sending your majesty this letter, to show how exactly 
lord Marlborough agrees with me in opinion that he has now no interest 
with you, though, when I said so in the church a Thursday, you were 
pleased to say it was untrue. And yet I think he will be surprised to 
hear, that when I had taken so much pains to put your jewels in a way 
that I thought you would like, Mrs. Masham could make you refuse to 
wear them in so unkind a manner, because that was a power she had 
not thought fit to exercise before. I will make no reflections on it, only 
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that I must needs observe that your majesty chose a very wrong day to 
mortify me, when you were just going to return thanks for a victory 
obtained by my lord Marlborough.” 


In answer to this tirade on petty affronts, the queen replied with more 
dignity than usual :— 


QuEEN ANNE To THE DucuHEss or MARLBOROUGH. 
{Sunday. ] 

“ After the commands you gave me on the thanksgiving-day of not 
answering you, I should not have troubled you with these lines but to 
return the duke of Marlborough’s letter safe into your hands ; and for the 
same reason, I do not say anything to that or to yours which enclosed it.” 

Had the queen always assumed the tone perceptible in this answer, 
she would have been spared many an insult from her ungrateful servant, 
who returned to the charge, it is true, in reply, but struck her sails in 
the conclusion of her despatch :— 


Tat Ducuess or MarteorouGcH To QUEEN ANNE. 

“T should not trouble your majesty with any answer to your last 
short letter but to explain what you seem to mistake in what I said at 
church. I desired you not to answer me, for fear of being overheard ; 
and this you interpret as if J had desired yow not to answer me at all! 
which was far from my intention, for the whole end of my writing to 
you so often was, to get your answer to several things in which we 
differed—if I was in the wrong, that you might convince me, and I 
should very readily have owned my mistakes. But since you have not 
been pleased to show them to me, I flatter myself that I have said 
several things that are wnanswerable........ 

“The word command, which you use at the beginning of your letter, 
is very unfitly supposed to come from me. For though I have always 
writ to you as a friend, and lived with you as such for so many years, 
with all the truth, and honesty, and zeal for your service that was pos- 
sible, yct I shall never forget that I am your SUP} nor cease to be a 
faithful one.” 


Many years had passed away since the grand duchess had concluded 
a letter to her royal mistress in a style so well befitting their respective 
stations. 

Gther griefs than those occasioned by the arrogance of her palace- 
dictator pressed on the queen’s heart. The symptoms of the prince 
required change of air, and in a few days after her stormy procession to 
St. Paul’s, she commenced an easy progress with him to Bath. His 
extreme sufferings from asthma caused this progress to be slow and 
painful, 

The same autumn the queen’s statue was completed, which is still in 
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the area before the west door of St. Paul’s cathedral, by Bird, the 
sculptor. As a work of art, the statue of the queen has been furiously 
abused; it has, however, the merit of personal resemblance. Just as 
the figure was placed in its present situation, public rumour was uni- 
versal that the queen meant to free herself from the domestic tyranny 
of the duchess of Marlborough, and all the whigs foresaw their ensuing | 
banishment from the public wealth which they were actively and 
greedily imbibing. A malignant epigram, which was found one night 
appended to the statue, is attributed to the pen of the politician- 
physician, Dr. Garth; in positive terms it accuses the queen of the 
habit of intoxication, when, at the most, over-indulgence in eating and 
drinking more rich food and strong wine than was wholesome for a 
person who had no great personal fatigue to endure, is all that can be 
justly placed to her charge. Had it been more, her domestic foe, the 
duchess of Marlborough, in the malicious character she afterwards 
drew of the queen, would have been delighted to mention any time 
when she had actually seen her royal mistress in a state of inebriety ; 
but she only notices that calumny to deny it! Garth’s epigram is as 
follows :— 
Verses ON QuEEN ANNE’s STATUE IN St. Pavr’s CiuRCH-YARD,? 
“ Here mighty Anna’s statue placed we find, 

Betwixt the darling passions of her mind— 

A brandy-shop before, a church behind. 

But why thy back turn’d to that sacred place, 

As thy unhappy father’s was to grace ? 

Why here, like Tantalus in torments placed, 

To view those waters which thou canst-not taste ? 

Though by thy proffer’d globe we may perceive, 

That for a dram thou the whole world wouldst give.” 

Whilst the decline and illness of the queen’s consort became matter of 
conversation and speculation throughout Europe, an Italian magician 
wrote several letters to her majesty, which now remain in the State 
Paper-office. They are indited in rather elegant Italian, and written in. 
the true Italian hand of the seventeenth century. The writer professes 
to be a nobleman in distress—an Italian philosopher of anti-catholic 
principles ; but his domain pertained to the state of Asti, near the seat 
of war, on the Italian side of Piedmont, where he was surrounded by 
persecuting papists, who neither relished his liberal principles, nor his 
profession of art-magic. In consequence the French armies had totally 
ruined him, and devastated his estate; they had done him mischief to 
the amount of 80,000 English pounds sterling, He would, however, be 
contented if her high and mightiest majesty of Great Britain would, out 
of her beneficence and good grace, accord him 10,000/. sterling English 
money. Principe Eugenio (prince Eugene), he adds, knew him very 
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well, and could inform queen Anne that he was a true sufferer in the 
Protestant cause. He moreover insinuates, that principe Eugenio was 
a customer of his in some of his magical quackeries, an assertion which 
irresistibly recalls the memory of the prosecution of that prince’s mother 
in the chambre ardente, as an ally of La Voisin. The last letters 
contain the gist of the writer’s mind; he there very frankly offers, in 
consideration of the ten thousand guineas (which he trusts queen Anne 
will award him in compensation of all he has suffered in her cause), to 
send her his famous elixir of life, which will restore her to her former 
beautiful youth, and will entirely heal and restore the serene Danish 
prince, her spouse, and make him as handsome and young as ever. 
Likewise, if she will give him a place in her Tower of London, he will 
there work for her in his wonderful art of alchemy, turning all her old 
copper, pewter, tin, brass, and lead into the purest gold and silver. 
Thus, another Raymond Lully volunteered to be master of the Mint. 
It happened that queen Anne had put her affairs of that department in 
very different hands—even in those of Sir Isaac Newton, who was then 
master of her Mint. No indication appears that queen Anne gave any 
encouragement to this earlier Cagliostro of the seventeenth century. It 
is said that there are no archives of any sovereign in the world but what 
vontain similar temptations and proposals. Queen Elizabeth was beset 
with them all her life, and, in some instances, gave heed to their 
wretched delusions; queen Mary II. consulted vulgar fortune-tellers, 
but there is no weakness of the kind at present discovered of queen 
Anne, whose name is not any way connected with occuit practices, or 
with encouragement given to the writer of these curious letters preserved 
in the State Paper-office. 

The queen thought her husband perfectly recovered on her return 
from Bath. Her people felicitated her on her hopes, and poured in con- 
gratulatory addresses on his convalescence. Prince George himself knew 
better ; and when the queen prepared to take her usual excursion to the 
October sports at Newmarket, he entreated her not to leave him, with 
which she affectionately complied! There are some panegyrical lines 
to be seen in the print-room at the British Museum, representing queen 
Anne and her consort in the same engraving, in profile. ‘The poetry is 
fulsome, like most of that stamp, yet the conjugal happiness of Anne is 
well expressed in the first lines :— 


“The only married queen that ne’er knew strifa 
Controlling monarchs, but submissive wife ; 
Like angels’ sighs her downy passions move, 
Tenderly loving and attracting love. 

Of every grace and virtue she’s possest— 
Was mother, wife, and queen, and all the best.” 


The unhappy queen was assiduously attending on her dying husband, 
1 Inedited Lansdowne MSS,, 825, fol. 79. 
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performing all the offices for him of a tender and patient nurse, when 
one of the hateful missives of the duchess of Marlborough was put into 
her hands. It was in her usual style of insult; no mercy of common 
decency or respect to the poor queen’s grief was shown, but her intima- 
tion of taking advantage of her high court-offices, and intruding her 
detestable presence at the bed of death, was prefaced by these words, 
justly termed offensive by her late biographer :! ‘‘ Though the last time 
T had the honour to wait upon your majesty, your usage of me was such 
as was scarce possible for me to imagine, or any one to believe... . .? 
The queen had scarcely read these lines, when the insolent writer entered 
her presence ; for, craftily expecting expulsion from the sick-room of the 
prince, she had brought her letter herself, and taking advantage of her 
privilege as mistress of the robes, she boldly followed its delivery, and 
thrust herself into the presence, before Anne could order her to be ex- 
cluded. The queen received her coolly, and as a stranger. ‘The duchess 
was, in consequence, as much exasperated as if she had deserved a 
different reception. According to the testimony of an eye-witness, “the 
deportment of the duchess of Marlborough, while the prince was actually 
dying, was of such a nature, that the queen, then in the height of her 
grief, was not able to bear it.” Agony conquered the timidity with 
which this overbearing spirit had always inspired Anne; and assuming 
the mien and tone of sovereign majesty, she said to the duchess, with 
marked displeasure in her countenance, “‘ Withdraw!”? For once, the 
queen was obeyed by her. In a few minutes death dealt the blow, and 
made Anne, queen of Great Britain, a widow, after a happy marriage of 
twenty years’ duration, unruffled by a dispute and uninterrupted by arival: 
on either side. The prince died at Kensington-palace, October 28, 
1708, 0. s. He was born at Copenhagen, February 29, 1653; conse- 
quently, the birthday of the prince-consort occurred only once in four 
years, when leap-year brought round the 29th of February. On those 
occasions, his loving queen kept it with fourfold splendour. George of 
Denmark was very lofty in stature, and when he grew corpulent his 
appearance was gigantic. 
The queen sat by the bed of death, ‘* weeping and clapping her hands 
together,” * or wringing them in the unutterable anguish of her first 
bereavement. She was a monarch, and etiquette, whose chains are 
almost as inexorable as the sterner tyrant that had just bereaved her of 


1 Life of the Duchess of Marlborough, by 
Mrs. Thomson. 

2 Scott’s Swift. Memoirs on the Change of 
the Queen’s Ministry. Informed by Abigail 
Masham, who is, as a witness, as much de- 
serving credit as any other contemporary. 
The fact is confirmed by the extra malignity 
which the duchess infuses into her narrative 
of the death of the prince-consort, from which 


it {s evident that she had met with some re- 
buke of a more decided nature than usual 
from the queen, 

3 Swift's Journal. ‘This is leap-year and 
leap-day ;” likewise writes the dean, “prince 
George’s birthday.” 

4 Such are the words of the duchess of 
Marlborough, 
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the husband of her youth, required that the mistress of the robes should 
lead her from the chamber. ‘The duchess of Marlborough had not de- 
parted when the queen bade her withdraw—she had only retired into 
the background: she saw the prince die. When it was needful for her 
to acta decided part, she noticed that the prince’s servants were crowding 
round his body, which prevented her from approaching to perform her 
official duty ; upon which she went up to lady Burlington, and desired 
her to give her an opportunity of speaking to the queen. Lady Burling 


ton did so readily, and every one went out with her; the queen and the : 


duchess of Marlborough were left alone with the corpse of the prince. 
The duchess knelt down by the queen, and began to offer consolation. 
Her majesty heeded her not, “ but swayed herself backward and forward, 
clasping her hands together, with other marks of passion.” When the 
duchess had exhausted her consolations, she continued kneeling in silence 
by her royal mistress. After some time the duchess asked the queen, 
“If her majesty would not please to go to St. James’s-palace ?”—* I 
will stay here,” replied the queen. ‘‘ That is impossible,” said the duchess; 
“ what can you do in such a dismal place ?” ? 

“T made use of all the arguments,” pursues the duchess of Marl- 
borough, ‘‘ common on that head, but all in vain; the queen persisted 
“she would stay at Kensington.’ Upon which J fancied that her chief 
difficulty in removing was, for fear she should not have so much of Mrs. 
Masham’s company as she desired, if she removed from thence.”? Who 
but this person, at such atime and place, with the dead body of the 
queen’s husband stretched before them, could have had a recurrence of 
her paltry jealousies, or attributed such reasons to the bereaved widow ? 
The duchess then resumed her strain of consolation, in a manner and 
phraseology peculiar to herself: “I said, ‘Nobody in the world ever 
continued in a place where a dead husband lay ; and where could she be 
but within a room or two of that dismal body? but if she were at St. 
James’s, she need not see anybody that was uneasy to her, and she 
might see any person that was a comfort to her as well there as any- 
where else.’ I could see by her face that she had satisfaction in that, 
and so I went on saying, she might go away privately in my coach, with 
the curtains down, and see nobody ; and that if she would give me leave, 
I would tell Mr, Lowman to make the company go away, that she might 
go to the coach easily. Upon which she consented to go: I led her to 
her closet in Kensington-palace. When she left the prince’s corpse, 
she expressed some passion,” meaning, that the queen gave way to 
paroxysms of grief. 

The queen required to be left in her own closet, to commune with her 
own spirit on her bereavement. Her majesty, taking off her watch, said 
+o the duchess of Marlborough, ‘ Don’t come in to me before the hand 

4’ Private Correspondence of the Duchess of Marlbo: ough, 2 Inid 
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of my watch comes to this place.” The duchess took the watch, and 
the queen added, “ Send to Masham, to come to me before I go.” If 
the duchess had had previously the slightest feeling for the queen, 
this order turned it all to gall and bitterness, although the wish to see 
and give commands to one who had been her chief attendant during 
her long vigils by her suffering husband was very natural. The duchess 
of Marlborough from that moment continues her narrative with un- 
sparing malignity ; she says, withal, commenting upon the royal order, 
“J thought it very shocking; but at that time resolved not to say 
the least wry word to displease her, and therefore answered that ‘I 
would,’ and went out of the queen’s closet with her watch in my 
hand.” Thus the duchess did not, as usual, both defy and disobey the 
queen; but, out of consideration for her majesty’s state, was contented 
with disobedience only. ‘I gave,” she continues, “ Mr. Lowman! 
the necessary orders; but as I was sitting at the window, watching 
the minute when to go to the queen’s closet, I thought it so disagree- 
able for me to send for Mrs. Masham to go to the queen before all 
that company, that I resolved to avoid that. When the time came, 
I went into the closet, and told the queen ‘J had not sent for Mrs. 
Masham, for I thought it would make a disagreeable noise, when 
there were bishops and ladies of the bedchamber waiting without that 
her majesty did not care to see; and that she [the queen] might send 
for Masham herself to come to St. James’s at what time she pleased.’ 
To this she [the queen] consented.”? The royal widow in the first 
anguish of her grief, did not trouble herself to question who was most 
likely to make a “disagreeable noise ;” but it was not probable that 
either the bishops or ladies would have done so because her majesty 
merely required the personal attendance of her bedchamber-woman 
before she went into the open air to the carriage. 

It was the policy of the jealous duchess to take utter possession of the 
queen in her solitary state. Well she knew it would run through the 
town that she had carried off the royal widow in her own carriage. For 
this great end, the duchess had swallowed her present rage at the queen’s 
rebuke just before the prince expired, and clung to all the privileges of 
her places with patience and pertinacity ; yet she did not succeed quite 
so thoroughly as her bold and clever diplomacy deserved. The queen 
called “ for her hoods,’* and Mrs. Mary Hill, the sister of Abigail 
Masham, fulfilled the duties of her office by putting on the queen’s 
carriage-costume. As she did it, the duchess saw the queen whisper to 
her, and supected that it was a kind message to her sister, Mrs. Masham, 
“who,” adds her grace, “‘ had not appeared before me at Kensirgton ; 
but upon the alarm of the queen going with me to St. James’s-palace, 


1 Lowman was housekeeper at Kensington. 
2 Correspondence of the Duchess of Marlborough. ® [bid 
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she came into the gallery [at Kensington-palace] with one of her allies, 
the Scotch doctor Arbuthnot, to see her majesty pass.”1 The queen 
was, as of old, leaning on the arm of the duchess of Marlborough, as she 
took her way through her household in Kensington-palace gallery, her 
servants lining each side of it. “ Notwithstanding the queen’s affection 
for the prince,” observes the duchess, her venom warming as her tale 
proceeded, “‘ at the sight of that charming lady, as her arm was on 
mine, I found she had strength to bend down towards Mrs. Masham 
like a sail, for in passing, she went some steps nearer to her than was 
necessary. And when that cruel touch was over, of going by her with 
me, she [the queen] turned about in a little passage room, and gava 
orders about her dogs and a strong box. When we came to my coach, 
she [the queen] had a very extraordinary thonght, as it appeared to me: 
she desired me “ to send to my lord treasurer [Godolphin], and to beg 
him to take care and examine whether there was room in some vault? 
to bury the prince at Westminster, and to leave room for her too.’ J 
suppose it was where her family, kings and queens, had been laid.” 
What lack of affection was there here? even if the thoughts of the 
bereaved wife were employed in cares, however useless, regarding his 
remains in death, whose comforts she had just been sedulously watching 
over while life lasted, not even leaving him in the last struggle, and 
scarcely prevailed on to quit his breathless clay when all was over? Was 
it any proof of coldness in the queen that thoughts should occupy her 
mind of the time when she who must die childless and friendless should 
be placed by his side? 1t was natural enough for the poor queen to 
whisper to herself, “ Who will take heed for me, when I am dead, that 
J am placed by him ?” 

“ When we arrived at St. James’s,” continued the duchess,’ “I carried 
her very privately through my lodgings to her green closet, and gave 
her a cup of broth. Afterwards she eat a very good dinner. At night, 
I found her at table again, where she had been eating, and Mrs. Masham 
close by her. Mrs. Masham went out of the room as soon as I came in, 
not in the humble manner she had sometimes affected as bedchamber 
woman, but with an air of insolence and anger. I attended the queen 
upon this affliction with all the care that was possible, to please her, 
and never named Mrs. Masham to her. She (the queen) would make 
me sit down, as she had done formerly, and make some little show of 
kindness at night, when I took my leave; but she would never speak 
to me freely of anything, and I found I could gain no ground.” 

There is great trouble taken by the duchess of Marlborough, as she 
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pursues her ne rative of the royal conduct in the carly days of widow- 
hood, to force inferences that the queen regarded the memory of her 
husband with indifference. Nothing, however, bears out her assertion, 
excepting the cup of broth and the good dinner; but then she does not 
tell how long her majesty had been watching and fasting before the 
prince expired. She again recurs to her grand proof of the queen’s 
hard-heartedness, which was the care her majesty took lest the body of 
her departed consort should be shook or discomposed in removal. 
“Before the prince was buried,” continues the duchess, “the queen 
passed a good deal of time looking into precedents, that she might order 
how it was to be performed, which I thought unusual, and not very 
decent. But she naturally loved all forms and ceremonies, and remem- 
bered more of them than I could ever do; but she had bits of great 
tenderness for the prince. I remember she wrote me a little note, at 
which J could not help smiling, ‘ that I should send to my lord treasurer 
(Godolphin), to take care that some door might be taken down at the 
removing of the deas prince’s body to Westminster, for fear the body of 
the dear prince should be shook as he was carried out of some room ;’ 
though she had gone long jumbling journeys with him to Bath, when 
he must feel it when he was gasping for breath.”? ‘here was 
nothing in the queen’s note, as thus quoted, which could irresistibly 
provoke a grin—at least on any human countenance. It was likewise 
natural enough that the royal lady, who had shared these jumbling 
journeys with her husband, caring for him, and tending him while 
gasping for breath, should take the fond heed her enemy laughed at, 
lest the “body of the dear prince should be shook or disturbed.” The 
enemy winds up her climax of malignity by saying, “I did see the tears 
in the queen’s eyes two or three times after his death, and I believe she 
Jancied she loved him. She was certainly more concerned for him than 
she was for Gloucester’s death ; but her nature was very hard, and she 
was not apt to cry.”? 

The interment of the body of the queen’s consort took place November 
13: it had rested in state at Kensington since his demise until November 
11, when it was conveyed to the Painted-chamber, Westminster, and 
Jay in state one day before burial. The funeral was splendid,’ it was 
attended by all the ministers and great officers of state, and yet it is 
quoted as private—which means, that it was. performed in the even- 
ing or night by, torch-light. A general mourning and closing of ali 
theatres followed the death of the prince of Denmark. The queen, 
absorbed in her grief, could not open her new parliament. ‘The cere- 
mony was performed by commission: addresses of condolence to the 
qneen were voted by both houses of parliament, 
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The royal widow chose to sit in the closet that had been prince 
George’s, which led by a door into the waiting-room that was between 
the queen’s dressing-room and the prince’s bedchamber at St. James’s ; 
and another door, that opened upon his back-stairs, went down to Mrs. 
Masham’s lodgings. “After the prince was dead,” writes the duchess, 
“nobody having occasion to go that way, Mrs. Masham could go to the 
queen without being seen, for the queen went to his roomsas if she went 
to prayers, or to read alone. Before I saw the use she made of them, | 
wondered why she chose to sit in them, which she had never done before, 
belonging as they did to the prince. When the prince was living, the 
queen used to sit in her dressing-room, or in one of her other closets, which . 
were both pretty—one looking into the garden and park, and the other 
into the second court (of St. James’s-palace), furnished agreeably with 
pictures and a couch; but the prince’s closets were far from agreeable, 
one being full of his tools which he worked with,” for prince George 
amused himself with carpentering.! The fierce duchess, after hunt- 
ing the royal widow into her deceased husband’s work-closet, made it 
out acrime that she should sit surrounded by his tools, declaring that 
a widow, by whom real grief was felt, could not bear to behold aught 
that belonged toa lost husband. It was probably in this very apart- 
ment that the queen had consulted with her husband, when trouble or 
danger menaced her, and she clung to the place. 

“The queen, as a widow, was so oppressed with fears, and so over~ 
whelmed with grief for the loss of her deceased consort, that she coule 
scarcely endure the light, though the two houses begged that she would 
not indulge her just sorrow so much as to decline the thoughts of a 
second marriage, in which they professed that all their hopes of happiness 
did consist. But the queen continued a mourner for her late husband, 
and seemed incapable of consolation. The queen’s widowhood had only 
lasted three months, when, at the commencement of 1709, her faithful 
houses of parliament sent. formal addresses importuning her to marry 
again. Her majesty’s answer was neither devoid of regal nor feminine 
dignity. ‘I have,” replied the royal widow, “ taken sedulous care for 
the Protestant succession—a proof of my hearty concern for the happiness 
of the nation; but the subject of the addresses is of that nature that I 
am persuaded that a more particular answer is not expected.” 

The poor queen was not permitted te rest in peace during the twelve - 
months which she had devoted to bewail in retirement the loss of her be- 
loved consort. The cannons of the dearly bought victory of Malplaquet, 
won by the duke of Marlborough, broke her repose, and forced her again 
to enter public life. She was obliged to make another solemn procession o 
thanksgiving to St. Paul’s cathedral, but with her eyes red with weeping 
atid her heart appalled at the carnage of twenty thousand of her subjects, 

1 Private Correspondence of the Duchess of Marlborough. 
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who lay stiff and stark in the trenches of that fatal Flemish town. The 
queen’s broken spirit certainly emboldened the duke of Marlborough to 
make a proposition little consistent with the English constitution. On 
his return from the campaign of Malplaquet, he very coolly demanded 
of the queen, “her patent to make him captain-general for life,” intimat- 
ing “that the war would last not only the duration of their lives, but 
probably for ever.” Some preliminaries of peace had, for the first time, 
been discussed that summer; the queen had thus been encouraged to 
hope a little in the possibility of seeing, in the course of a few months, 
an end of that murderous war, the details of which filled her with horror. 
To her, every list of the killed and wounded was a personal reproach ; 
her desire had become ardent to put an end to such slaughter, and here 
was a man, who, in his drawling, condoling voice, was very quietly » 
proposing war for ever, and himself at the head of it! The queen 
dismissed the question, by telling him, “‘that she would take time to 
consider of it.” Instead of going with an outery and complaint to the 
rest of the Marlborough clique, blaming the wickedness and selfishness 
of such a proposal, she very naively propounded a question to the keeper 
of her conscience, lord-chancellor Cowper, as one of her ministry who 
was not a member of the family junta. “In what words,” asked queen 
Anne, “‘ would you draw a commission, which is to render the duke of 
Marlborough captain-general of my armies for his life?” Lord Cowper 
started with astonishment. No doubt, visions of the turbulence of 
Preetorian guards, and the tyranny of the military dictators of Rome, 
flitted before his classic memory: he believed that the queen, in perfect 
ignorance of what she had promised, was about to yield the constitution 
of England into the hands of a military dictator. He expressed his 
opinion forthwith most warmly against drawing any such commission. 
The queen, with no little tact, bade him “ talk to the duke of Marlborouch 
about it.” Lord Cowper accordingly went to the great man, and after 
relating the proposal of the queen, told him, honestly, “‘he would never 
put the great seal of England to any such commission.”? The division 
in their own party caused Marlborough to withdraw this extraordinary 
manifestation of ambition; he had gone too far even for his own col- 
leagues, and, in consequence, many pious aspirations for a. good peace 
afterwards adorn the epistles of the godly general, and even those 
of his ungodly spouse. 

The resistance of the queen to rendering the duke of Marlborough 
military ruler of England for life, was, in a very short time, traced to the 
agency of Harley; and it was discovered, withal, that his cousin Mrs, 
Masham, introduced the secret council to the royal presence. It may be 


1 Swift’s Memoirs on Change of the Queen’s presents a long hiatus at this important junc» 
Ministry.—Scott’s Swift. Coxe, in his Life of ture, but in its continuation he alludes to 
Marlborough, fully confirms the facts of this these circumstances, Some MS. papers of 
incident, ‘The MS, diary of lord Cowper Hume confirm them, 
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supposed that the duchess of Marlborough, when she discovered the 
proceedings of the adverse party, gave way to torrents of loquacious rage, 
of which Abigail was the theme. Among other sayings, she reported 
that the new favourite had been heard to boast, “that she could make 
the queen stand on her head, if she chose to require it ;”!—a trope and 
figure more in unison with the duchess’s own style of audacity, it must 
be owned, than with the sayings of her cautious kinswoman. 

The queen signified to the duchess of Marlborough, as mistress of the 
robes, that she should lay aside her mourning for her deceased consort 
at the ensuing Christmas festival ; her majesty had worn black-and-white 
as mourning for prince George, with a mixture of purple. Her precedent 
was taken from the mourning Mary queen of Scots wore for Darnley, which 
was exactly in point.” Of course, the preparations for the renewal of royal 
splendour previously occasioned personal intercourse between the queen 
and her officials of the stole and the robes. That intercourse was soon 
marked by decided hostility. The battle began with skirmishing concern- 
ing vacant lodgings and chambermaids’ situations, but soon soared to the 
usual high political controversy. ‘The belligerent parties appear to have 
resided, while the paper-war raged—the queen at Windsor-castle—and the 
angry duchess at the ranger’s lodge, and occasionally at St. Albans. The 
following is the severest letter the queen ever ventured to address to her 
tyrant. It was an answer to a fierce epistle written by the duchess, in 
anticipation that Mrs. Masham meant to give away some menial situa- 
tion in the palace which was in her gift :— 


QurEN ANNE To THE DucHEss oF MARLBOROUGH. 
“ Windsor, Thursday noon, October,’ 1709. 

“T had written so long a letter to you yesterday (which I desired lord 
treasurer [Godolphin] to send) when I received yours, that I could not 
then write more, or I should not have been so long answering it. You 
need not have been in such haste, for Rainsford‘ is pretty well again, 
and I hope will live a great while. If she should die, I will then turn 
my thoughts to consider who I know that I could like in that place, 
being a post that, next to my bedchamber woman, is the nearest to my 
person of any of my servants: and I believe nobody—nay, even your- 
self, if you would judge impartially, could think it unreasonable that I 
should take one in a place so near my person that were agreeable to me. 
I know this place is reckoned under your office, but there is no office 
whatsoever that has the entire disposal of anything under them, but I 
may put in any one I please when I have a mind to it. And now you 
mention the duke of Somerset again, I cannot help on this occasion 


1 Coxe MSS. vol. xly, fol. 83, Brit. Mus. 4 The person in the menial office, whose ex- 
2 Pegge’s Anecdotes of Olden Time, pected demise had caused the duchess to maka 
3 MS. letter of the duchess of Marlborough an attack on the queen. 
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saying, that whenever he recommends anybody to me, he never says ‘it 
is his right,’ but he submits to my determination.” 

This submission was from a prince of the blood—the “ proud duke of 
Somerset,” and very déexterously is the arrogant parvenue reminded by 
the queen, that she had lately interfered with some appointments per- 
taining to the office of this very duke, that of master of the horse :— 

“YT have not yet so perfect an account of Somerset-house as I would 
have, which is the reason I have not said anything concerning poor Mrs. 
Howe; but I shall be able, in a few days, to let you know what lodgings 
she can have. J am ashamed to send you such a blottish scrawl; but 
it is so late, that I cannot stay to write it over again.” 

Mrs. Masham had evidently assisted the queen in the composition, for 
the construction is clear and terse, bearing powerfully on all the writer 
- wishes to convey : the duchess, when she had recovered her first conster- 
nation at the tone of command assumed in the royal missive, perceived 
it. After due cogitation, her grace’s state of wrath became of the re- 
quisite height of temperature to impel an inbreak on the royal seclusion 
at Windsor-castle. When there, she made a general survey of the pro- 
ceedings in every department of “her office,” in order to furnish her- 
self with a sufficient case of grievances: this done, she swooped down 
on offending majesty, breathing vengeance for a very small infraction 
on “her rights !”—‘ All the storm was raised,” according to Mrs. Danvers, 
(when describing the furious scene which she witnessed, as that day she 
was lady in waiting), ‘‘merely because the queen allowed a bottle of 
wine every day to Mrs. Abrahal, a sick servant in her laundry, without 
having previously asked leave of the duchess.” 

On the very slight ground of ostensible dispute that her majesty’s 
charity to Mrs. Abrahal afforded, the queen received a more than usual 
share of the duchess’s objurgations, the tone of which was so loud and 
shrill, that the footmen at the bottom of the back-stairs could hear the 
whole of her harangue. The queen rose to quit the room, but the 
duchess intercepted her, and, rushing between majesty and the only 
means of egress, set her back to the door, and informed her royal mis- 
tress “that she should hear her out, for that was the least favour she 
could do her for having set the crown on her head and kept it there.” 
Her grace was then pleased to rage for ono hour, before any symptoms 
were apparent to the queen of the hurricane lulling. At last the 
finale was, she did not care if she never saw her majesty again.” ‘The 
queen replied calmly, “ that she thought, indeed, the seldomer the better.” 
Upon which the duchess flounced out of the royal presence.! Then flying 
to lord Godolphin, she found that the queen had sent an order to raise 
Mrs. Abrahal’s salary. “He had delayed executing it till he had repre- 


1To lord Dartmouth, the queen’s lord land. Dartmouth Notes to Burnet’ 
privy-seal, after the dismissal of lord Sunder- ‘Lime, silt 
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sented to her majesty the unfitness of such a proceeding ; but she positively 
commanded him to sign the order.” Majesty was at a low ebb in Eng- 
land in 1809, when a queen-regnant could not order a small benefaction 
from her private purse to a sick washerwoman, without receiving lectures 
from a prime-minister. : 

The duchess finished her attack by writing a letter to the queen, the 
absurdity of which even surpassed its insolence. One of the earliest 
romance writers in England had founded her story in the era of the Greek 
smpire, with fictitious heroes and heroines, wherein the Marlboroughs 
claimed the bad characters as their own, and lord Somers’ ; and declaring 
the good were meant to portray queen Anne, Abigail, and Harley; the 
duchess finished her epistle by insulting the queen on this performance, 
and giving a gratuitous review of the book, copying extracts in praise 
of Mrs. Masham. ‘The queen who never looked into a volume if she 
could avoid it, was thus forced to read them. ‘'o finish her folly, this 
spoiled favourite of fortune made her husband prosecute Mrs. Manley 
for libel, but an English jury nonsuited him, with contempt. 

The duchess of Somerset succeeded the duchess of Marlborough in 
the queen’s favour, and subsequently in her office of mistress of the robes. 
She had, in the preceding reign, been the friend of Anne, and, in the 
midst of her disgrace with queen Mary II., had assumed the character 
of her protectress. Mrs. Danvers, who had been one of the ladies of the 
queen’s mother, and had served her majesty from her infancy, told 
lord Dartmouth, “‘ that she could not wonder at the favour of the duchess 
of Somerset, who, like the queen, was one of the best-bred ladies in the 
world; but she had always been surprised at the queen’s attachment to 
the duchess of Marlborough, who was the very reverse of the queen in 
manners and disposition.” 

In the second year of the whig government, the queen had been forced 
by her ministers into the precedent established by her predecessors, 
William and Mary, of silencing the convocation.2 he grievances con- 
nected with this measure burst into the popular flame which attended 
the trial of Dr. Sacheverel, one of the orators of the lower house of con- 
vocation. Dr. Sacheverel sprang from an old Norman family, whose 
name occurs on the Battle-abbey roll. Ele bac inherited the courage an. 
grandeur of person that generally distinguish the lines of the nobila 
minores in England. Like most of those of old county families, his 
name is found among the partisans of both roundhead and cavalier; he 
has been reproached for the misdeeds of both, but it seems that his father 
was a loyalist. All historians concur in representing Sacheverel as a 
person of the meanest capacity, and their universal chorus has been 
echoed by their fraternity since. It is not a common case to find paucity 


> Dartmouth Notes to Burnet’sOwn Time. the causes of the animosity between the two 
2 Somerville, Reign of Anne. p. 124, for houses of convocation than the surface pre 
the fact, Somerville has not gone deeperinto sented. 
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of ability in any individual who has started from private life as a leader. 
Question principles and motives, if it so please the objector, abilities 
speak for themselves. One case is a clear one ; Sacheverel was no pen- 
orator, or author, but he possessed the mightier gift of eloquence, and he 
did with his hearers whatsoever he chose. He preached a sermon at St. 
Paul’s cathedral, of all days, on the far-famed fifth of November, anno 
1709. It was considered the bounden duty of the preacher of St. Paul’s 
to celebrate the two deliverances from popery—one from “ gunpowder 
treason and plot;” the other, the landing of William of Orange, which 
had occurred on that anniversary, 1688. Likewise, a progressive glance 
was expected to be thrown on “ queen Bess’s day,” as the 17th of No- 
vember, queen Elizabeth’s accession-day, was called at that era. 
Sacheverel celebrated all these events so as to make the very walls of 
the new cathedral ring. When he mentioned “queen Bess’s day,” he 
told all the evil he knew of Elizabeth, and none of the good, which was 
not fair. He said little of the first deliverance from popery, but a great 
deal regarding the last ; and, without knowing ail that we know, by half, 
of their treachery and corruption, he told some alarming truths of the 
leaders of the revolution : lord Godolphin he especially castigated under 
the name of Volpone. His sermon lasted three hours—yet no one among 
his crowded audience was tired, and, what was more singular, this oration 
of the polemic-politic class, although it unsaid and contradicted what all 
other polemic politicians had said, was received by the people with 
intense satisfaction. Lord Godolphin, against whom it was particularly 
aimed, flew to the queen, and, in an agony of rage and passion, claimed 
the character of Volpone as his own, in which he behaved far more like 
a goose than a fox. He called down the vengeance of the crown on the 
daring churchman, and told the queen, that in the contempt with which 
the revolutionists were mentioned her majesty shared: then her angry 
treasurer recalled to the royal memory some passages which, perhaps, 
Anne was doing her best to forget. The queen had, however, been men- 
tioned in the orator’s most florid terms of affectionate admiration, which 
had their due effect with all his hearers who could not draw inferences. 
Dr. Sacheverel was imprisoned, and had to prepare for impeachment at 
the ensuing session of parliament. ‘The consequences, in case of his 
condemnation, were those to which death seems a trifle—the lash, the 
pillory, loss of ears, imprisonment for life: such had been dealt out 
to several Englishmen, long after the glorious Revolution, —not for 
reviling queen, or church, but for libelling any of the members of 
parliament. A clergyman had been condemned to this horrid fate the 
first year of Anne’s reign, for having published a pamphlet on some of 


+ The author of Robinson Crusoe (Defoe) the remnants of them. In short, it was not 
lost bis ears, and stood thrice in the pillory, fashionable for political authors or their book- 
im this raign. Edpwund Curll likewise lost, sellers to possess any ears; but wigs were 
first one ear, then the other; and thirdly, mighty convenient, ; 
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the duke of Marlborough’s deeds ; but the queen, on due consideration, 
pardoned him—the duchess says “at her intercession ;” if so, the duchess 
took the wisest part. Directly the queen consented to the incarceration 
of the champion of high church, all London rose en masse against the 
Godolphin administration. Vast mobs paraded the streets—intimations 
having been given them that the heart of the queen yearned towards the 
church of England, as she had received it in her youth. The streets and 
courts round St. James's rang with the cries of “God save the queen 
and Dr. Sacheverel !’—“‘ Queen and high church!” The queen, and 
every one inclined to peace, blamed lord Godolphin for his hasty petu- 
lance in taking upon himself the cognomen of Volpone. Dr. Sacheverel’s 
sermon was published—certainly not as it was spoken, for the printed 
copy is an involved, double-minded composition, remarkable for nothing 
but dulness. People began to look atone another, and wonder what 
lord Godolphin could mean. The diteratd greatly despised the style and 
want of power: but those who had heard the words of fire which still 
tingled in their ears, did not abate one jot of their enthusiasm for the 
orator, 

In the midst of these stormy preludes for political contest, queen 
Anne emerged from the seclusion of her widowhood to the public 
exercise of her regal functions, by opening her parliament in person, 
which she did in great state, November 15,1709. Maynwaring, the 
satellite of the duchess of Marlborough, thus describes the royal manner 
on this occasion: ‘‘'I'he queen’s speech was very well recited, but it was 
observed that she spoke in a much fainter voice than she used to have, 
and her manner was more careless and less moving than it has been on 
other occasions.” Perhaps the queen’s heart fainted within her at the 
necessity of obeying the orders of her ministry, by announcing the utter 
failure of the negotiations for the pacification of Hurope, on which her 
wishes were ever fixed. Asa strong counter-party to the united Marl- 
borough and Somers’ branches of the whig minist,y was now organized 
in the queen’s behalf, her majesty did not fail to pay court to those 
powerful nobles whose private inclinations she thought might lead them 
to support the remnant of the regal power. The ducal magnates of 
Somerset and Devonshire were among these. Her majesty addressed a 
holograph note to the young duke of Devonshire, as a mark of her 
confidence and private friendship: it is endorsed as being received in 
1709, and, in the absence of all other date excepting the word “ éeusday,” 
it may probably be referred to the epoch when all England was 
watching the result of the impending trial of Sacheverel. There is the 
more likelihood in this surmise, as the name of Nelson (since so glorious 
in war), when mentioned in the course of this erudite royal billet, was 
known as pertaining to an author, one of the leaders of the Anglicap 
church. ‘The duchess of Devonshire, mother to the young duke, was 
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a lady of the cavalier house of Ormonde, and sympathized with theso 
principles. 
LETTER OF QUEEN ANNE. (Holograph.) 
[See fac-simile] 
*“teusday. 
“| wish you could deffer saying any thing to my 14 Gallway this post 
conserning Mr Nelson, becaus I forgot to speake to 14 treasure [Godolphin | 
on yt [that] subject last night, and have not now time to writé to him. 
I desire when you have copy? ye [the] enclosed wt your own hana, you 
would burn it. “Tam, your very affectionett freind, 
“ Anne, R.” 


The fac-simile of this note? presents a specimen of queen Anne’s 
genuine mode of writing before her epistles were copied out fair by her 
confidante for the time being. 

The queen and the duchess of Marlborough had scarcely spoken since 
the stormy quarrels which had raged so loudly at Windsor-castle in the 
autumn, and the irate dame felt all the uncomfortable sensations of one 
who has gone too far for her purposes. After some cogitation she de- 
vised a scheme to efface the impression her violence had made on Anne’s 
mind, by an appeal to religious feeling. Accordingly she wrote the 
queen a long letter, in some’ passages extremely insolent, but finishing 
with a schooling lecture on the necessity of forgiveness of injuries 
before communion. She sent her Common Prayer-book, interlined, and 
Taylor’s Holy Living and Dying, with the leaves marked and turned 
down, by which her majesty’s soul was to profit before partaking of 
the sacred rite. The absurdity of an avowed unbeliever addressing 
exhortations on Christianity and Christian observances to any one, 
would have been unaccountable if there were not an evident end in 
view. It is, however, an instance that hypocrisy is by no means con- 
fined to those who profess belief in religion. All the fruit gained by the 
duchess of Marlborough’s theological studies was, that, as the queen 
passed to the altar of St. James’s chapel to communicate, she gave her a 
gracious smile and nod; but as no friendly interview succeeded, the 
duchess observed “ that the smile and nod were only meant for bishop 
‘Taylor and the Common Prayer-book.” 

The queen spent the month of January, 1710, at Hampton-court, in 
deep consideration of the best means of breaking the chains in which 


1 Whatsoever became of “the enclosed,” 
the reyal letter, although somewhat scorched, 
bas been very carefully preserved ; .it was 
copied, by special permission, from the cor 
lection of his grace the duke of Devonshire, 
1709. Robert Nelson, Hsq., the devout author 
of the Fasts and Festivals of the English 
Church, was a layman, but a nonjuror, After 
the death of the nonjuring bishop of Norwich, 


Dr. Lloyd, he conformed to the church of tae 
revolution. He tried to heal schisms, and 
was the personal friend of Tillotson, who died 
in his arms. He petitioned Halifax to give 
a pension for Mrs. ‘Tillotson, otherwise left 
destitute, 

* See library edition of the Queens of Eng 
land, by Agnes Strickland, Life of Quoen 
Anne, vol. viii. 
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the dominant faction held her. One evening a letter was brought to 
Mr. Harley, all dirty: the superscription, however, he saw was in the 
queen’s own hand-writing. In astonishment at the begrimed com- 
plexion of the royal missive, he sent for its bearer, who said “ he knew 
not whence it came, but it was delivered to him by one of the under- 
labourers in Hampton-court gardens,”! ‘The letter had assumed its 
soiled appearance while it remained in the paw of this uncouth but 
faithful bearer of a queen-regnant’s despatch. The contents of the 
eommunication were details of the difficulties with which the royal 
writer was surrounded; there was blame of Harley’s timidity of 
speech and action, and, withal, direct demand of assistance. This 
remarkable epistle brought Harley again as the courtier of the back- 
stairs. He told her majesty of “the danger to the church, and monarchy 
itself, from the conduct of some of her ministry ; that it did not become 
her to be a slave to one family, but to dispose of vacancies in church 
or state as she deemed best.” Her majesty, in pursuance of Harley’s 
advice, made the first step towards breaking her bonds, by disposing of 
the lieutenancy of the Tower (vacant then by the decease of the earl of 
Essex) according to her own good pleasure. The earl of Rivers was the 
person whom the queen meant to invest with this great office, but the 
nobleman the queen was pleased to honour, bore, in common parlance, 
the appellation of “‘Tyburn Dick,”? having, among numerous delin- 
quencies of his youth, unrighteously escaped conviction at the criminal 
bar for robbing his own father on the highway. Various are the 
duchess’s exclamations of rage and despair at the exaltation of Richard 
Savage, lord Rivers, in a manner so inconsistent with his youthful 
cognomen. ‘The method pursued by queen Anne for inducting the 
said “Dick” into the Tower government, proves that her majesty was 
able to turn to account the duke of Marlborough’s habitual suavity, in 
making promises which meant nothing. Lord Rivers went to the 
duke of Marlborough, in his retirement at Windsor-lodge, with the news 
“of the demise of lord Essex,” adding “a request for his interest with 
the queen to bestow the vacant post on him.” The duke of Marlbo- 
rough loaied him with affectionate protestations, but assured him 
“that the lieutenancy of the lower was a place infinitely beneath his 
merit, and entreated him to think of something better.” He of 
“Tyburn,” however, stuck to his first proposal with true English 
tenacity ; he said, “‘he was going to ask the queen to appoint him tc 
the Tower, and as the duke was so very obliging to him, he wanted to 
know whether he might tell the queen that his grace had no objection ?” 
Marlborough, who had as much idea of the queen’s giving away one of 
the crowns out of the jewel-house as the custody of the Tower, without 
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consulting him, told lord Rivers, “he might say so, if he pleased.” 
On which his petitioner hastened away in great hurry to the queen, 
with this permission. The duke of Marlborough, in the course of the 
morning, went leisurely to the queen’s closet, to notify his pleasure to 
her majesty, concerning the lieutenancy of the Tower falling void. 
He encountered *“*Tyburn Dick” bolting out of the royal presence 
with infinite glee, who, on seeing the duke, overwhelmed him with a 
torrent of very incomprehensible acknowledgments. ‘The mystery was 
soon explained, when Marlborough mentioned his nominee. The queen 
said, ‘‘ she was surprised at his change of intention, since she had just 
given the same to lord Rivers, for that nobleman informed her, ‘on 
his honour, that the duke of Marlborough had no objection.’” The. 
duke of Marlborough was at first mute with astonishment ; he then 
broke into complaints, when the queen asked, seriously, ‘“ Whether 
eal Rivers had asserted what was not true?’ The duke could not say 
that he had, for the words Rivers had extracted so dexterously from him 
had been too recently uttered. 

A most violent paper-war ensued between the queen and the Mar!l- 
boroughs, duke and duchess, on her majesty’s determination of giving 
the regiment of the deceased lord Essex to Abigail’s once ragged 
brother, Jack Hill; it produced the first serious rupture with her 
majesty and lord Godolphin. He left the palace in anger, and retreated 
to the Lodge at Windsor, the seat of the Marlboroughs, January 15. 
It was council-day, but the queen neither asked where her lord trea- 
surer was, nor took the least notice of his absence.? But in five days 
she sent for Godolphin, and yielded the point. 

After the clerical champion Sacheverel had been committed to prison 
on the impeachment of the commons, the whig lords held daily cabinet 
consultations on the best mode of crushing him under the weight of the 
oligarchical power. At the same time her majesty every day gave 
audience to her peers in her closet at St. James’s; one by one they 
were admitted to conferences with her. Her majesty told them ‘she 
understood that the victorious army commanded by the duke of Marl- 
borough was getting up a petition, in order to place him in a life-long 
rommand.”*® Alarmed at this resemblance to the proceedings of Oliver 
Cromwell, the queen made it a personal request to her peers, “That 
they would be mindful of their duty to her, and neither agree to any 
petition from the army which the duke of Marlborough should present 
to parliament, nor suffer Mrs. Masham to be taken from her.” And as 
the peers severally departed out of the royal cabinet, queen Anne thus 
earnestly addressed each of them: “If ever any recommendation of mine 
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was of weight with you, as I know many of them have been, I desire this 
may be especially regarded.” Many of the peers, in answer to her majesty, 
replied, “that they knew not of any such matter [regarding the army] 
as her majesty had intimated; but they were prepared to behave them- 
selves in parliament as became their duty.”1 Such reply proceeded 
from those of her nobles who were either neutral or belonged to the 
whig faction, for the queen was supported and urged on by a large body 
of the nobility, among whom might be reckoned the most influential of 
the Scottish peerage. The inimical houses of Hamilton, Argyle, Mar, 
and Gordon, enraged at their exclusion from the privileges of their 
English peerages, united together (whatsoever were their differences of 
creed with each other and with the church of England) to defend the 
queen against the encroaching family faction. The Jacobite and tory 
nobility of England, many of whom—as the semi-royal houses of 


‘Rutland, Beaufort, and Aylesbury—had kept themselves aloof from 


the revolutionary court, now threw their influence into the popular scale. 

Marlborough denied endeavouring to render himself perpetual mili- 
tary dictator by means of the army’s petition to parliament ; yet the 
queen well knew the startling proposal of making him general for life 
had been demanded of her by his own lips.2 At an audience that the 
duke of Marlborough had with queen Anne, before he betook him- 
self to his campaign in the commencement of the year 1710, he asked 
“that her majesty would permit his wife to remain in the country as 
much as possible; and that she would be pleased to accept of her resig- 
natian in favour of her daughters, when the peace was made.” The 
queen granted the first request, which relieved her of the presence of 
her tyrant, with such willingness that the second was taken for granted. 


‘Lhe queen soon after received a visit from the duchess, who endeavoured 


to clinch this extorted admission by returning florid thanks for the 
advancement of her family. According to her custom when aught was 
proposed contrary to her inclination, queen Anne observed a dogged 
silence, with a drooping mouth and a sullen brow. The fiery duchess 
demanded whether the duke of Marlborough had misunderstood her 
majesty’s meaning? “I desire that I may never more be troubled on 
the subject,” was the reply of her majesty, in an authoritative tone. 
All parties now made themselves ready for the approaching struggle, in 
which the question of triumph or defeat was to be decided by the fate of 
Sacheverel, whose trial was to take place in Westminster-hall, after the 
duke of Marlborough had departed for Flanders. 


1 Cunningham. This scene illustrates an  torian, is a very important one relative to the 
obsolete custom of royalty, which was greatly _ intended deposition of the queen by the whigs, 
objected to when practised by the Stuart by means of Marlborough’s army.—Hume’s 
sovereigns before the revolution, under the Life, vol. xi, 
epithet of closeting. 3 Correspondence of the Duchess of Marl- 


2 Among the collections of Hume, the his- borough. 
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CHAPTER X. 


Ores of “God bless your majesty and the church!” echoed from the 
vast crowds of the English populace who surrounded the sedan of 
queen Anne, as:she was carried to Westminster-hall to witness the 
impeachment of Dr. Sacheverel. ‘Those among the people who pressed 
nearest to the chair of the royal Anne, added to their loyal shout the 
confiding exhortation of ‘“‘We hope your majesty is for God and Dr 
Sacheverel !” 

A court had been prepared in Westminster-hall for the trial of Dr. 
Sacheverel, exactly according to the usual arrangements of the house of 
lords, with seats for the peers in their due order and precedence. A box. 
was erected near the throne for the queen, who chose to witness the trial 
incognito. On one side of the hall, benches were erected for the mem- 
bers of the house of commons of Great Britain ; on the other side, for 
peeresses and gentlewomen. A scaffold was raised for the managers of 
the house of commons who conducted the impeachment, among whom 
were distinguished the names of Coningsby, Robert Walpole, Spencer, 
Cowper, and several others not remarkable for attachment to any form 
of Christian worship, but into whose hands our church afterwards fell 
collapsed. A stage with benches below the bar was prepared for the 
prisoner. and his council. Opposite to the whole scene were balconies’ 
and galleries for the populace. 

Westminster-hall, notwithstanding its vast extent, having been filled 
on the morning of February 27, 1710, to overflowing, and a still greater 
crowd gathered close to the doors, the lord chancellor demanded of the 
peers ‘‘ whether it was their pleasure that Dr. Sacheverel should be 
brought before them?” On their assent, the prisoner was brought 
before them and asked whether he was ready to take his trial? he 
answered, with great boldness and confidence in his crimes, that he 
was willing to submit to the laws of the land. Such are the words 
of an eye-witness,! from whose information the scene is described, 
What those “crimes” were, after every possible exaggeration that 
nis enemies could make, the following articles will show. Four 
articles against him were read; they were absurdly inconsequential : 
—“ That Dr. Sacheverel had publicly reflected on the late revolu- 
tion in very harsh terms, and suggested that the means used to bring 
it about were odious and unjustifiable. That he had cast scurrilous 
reflections upon those who defended liberty of conscience, and upon 
archbishop Grindal in particular, and had opposed toleration to dis- 
senters, and had wrested various passages of holy writ to suit his pur- 


1 Cunningbam, 
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poses.” But why this proceeding was more criminal in him than in 
the numerous sects of tolerated dissenters, who could not ail be scrip 
turally right, is an enigma. Surely no great regard for the “ liberty” 
of any kind of conscience could be found in the persons who framed 
these very strange articles. As to the offence given to archbishop 
_ Grindal, who was one of queen Elizabeth’s prelates, the man had been 

dead more than a hundred years, and was therefore fair subject for 
history. ‘The above article of impeachment is the only instance since 
the days of queen Elizabeth! in which any person had been put in 
danger of prison, torture, and disgrace by public trial, for historical 
comment on characters long deceased. The third article stated “That 
he had seditiously suggested that the church of England was in peril 
under her majesty’s administration.” How the great assembly there 
convened could suppress risibility when the fourth article of accusation 
was recited, seems difficult to imagine: “‘ That the said Dr. Sacheverel 
had plainly called the lord high-treasurer [Godolphin] of this kingdom 
‘Volpone ; that he had applied opprobrious names to the rest of the 
state-ministers. He had, withal, termed many of those whom her 
majesty had advanced to high stations in the church false brethren.”? 
In the last clause, the great preponderance that then existed of bishops 
and archbishops bred dissenters, who had forsaken their sects to receive 
preferment and emolument in the church, was indicated; but such 
were the facts, as the biographies of these dignitaries testify to this 
hour. 

One truth is undeniable, that, notwithstanding the torrent of 
abusive words with which Sacheverel is overwhelmed in history, if his 
character had not been stainless, his prosecutors would never have 
exhibited articles thus replete with folly. Could they have proved 
against the champion of church and poor, one clerical dereliction from 
the code of morality, they would have crushed him beneath it, and 
spurned him out of their political path. Perhaps the driest passage in 
all political domestic history is that called the “ Affair of Dr. Sache- 
verel.” All old libraries in country halls are provided, among other 
literary nuisances pertaining to the last century, with two or three 
duplicate copies of duskily bound tomes bearing the above title—the 
paper, the vilest yellow stained wire-wove ; the print and orthographi- 
cal arrangement ugly enough to be in unison with the dullness of the 
inexplicable contents. No person can open the book without perpe- 
trating a succession of yawns; no person, excepting for the necessity of 
professional information, ever endured the reading of the narrative. It is 
the perversion and suppression of facts which render that, and all 


1 The curious dialogue between queen Eti- imprisoned the author, and proposed torture ; 
zabeth and Bacon ae Dr. Hayward’s Life of but he was not brought to trial. 
jhichard I. will be remembered, ‘The queen 2 Cunningham. 
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history of the same era, dismally fatiguing. Yet this overpowering 
ennut pertains to the narrative of an event so stirring that it convulsed 
the whole island, and rendered every man in England, particularly of 
the poorer class, an interested and almost agonized watcher over the 
fate of the victim whom the depressors of the church of England were 
haling to the parliamentary bar, for the purposes of condemnation to 
the pillory, and the lash, if not to death, in the most horrid form of per 
sonal degradation. 

Sacheverel defended himself with spirit, fire, and a flow of magnificent 
eloquence. Although his orations undeniably proceeded from his lips, 
the composition was, nevertheless, attributed to Simon Harcourt, his 
legal counsellor, or to any person but himself. There is only this 
small impediment to such appropriation, that Harcourt did not at any 
subsequent time produce speeches in the same style. The truth 
is, Sacheverel was a mighty orator, but, like Wesley and Whitefield, 
had not equal powers of authorship, and the merit of his discourses, 
whether speeches or sermons, solely depended on the skill of his re- 
porter. 

While these scenes were proceeding on the public arena of Westmin- 
ster-hall, another species of performance was in progress behind the 
curtained recess that contained the royal auditress and her attendants. 
The jealousies that were fermenting in that little word of courtly 
intrigue are described by the pen of the duchess of Marlborough. The 
queen went ¢ncognito to the trial of Sacheverel; her desire was to pass 
unknown, but her people recogrised her in the manner which has been 
shown. ‘Her majesty,” says the duchess of Marlborough, “when 
she arrived in the hall, entered the curtained box which had been 
prepared for her near the throne: she was accompanied by all her 
ladies who were on duty. Those in waiting the first day were, her 
near relative lady Hyde, with lady Burlington, lady Scarborough, and 
the duchess of Marlborough. The etiquette of court was for these 
ladies to stand, unless the queen gave them an express invitation to be 
seated.” ! 

The duchess of Marlborough was in some perplexity to account for 
the circumstance why the queen, with her usual urbanity, did not ask 
her ladies to sit. he queen had scarcely spoken to her since her last 
violent outbreak about the allowance to the sick laundress, and had just 
then closed a furious paper-war, regarding the resignation of the places 
held by the duchess to her daughters, by reiterating her former request 
“not to be further troubled.”” The queen firmly denied any promise 
to make such places hereditary in the Marlborough family ; the duchess 
strenuously insisted that such a promise had been given her. Tormenting 
suspicions that she had gone too far visited the mind of the duchess, 
* Coxe MSS, duchess of Marlborough’s letter to Mr, Hutchinson; British Museum, 2 Ibid 
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and she began to be jealous that the very ladies present, her colleagues 
in waiting, were eager expectants of the preferment which she meant to 
surrender only to her own daughters. She saw symptoms, or fancied 
them, that they paid unnusual homage to her majesty, in hopes of 
gaining the spoils she had repeatedly threatened to resign. ‘* After 
standing for two hours, I said to the vice-chamberlain,” observes the 
duchess, “that when the queen went to any place incognito, as she 
came to this trial, and only looked behind a curtain, it was always the 
custom for the ladies to sit down before her; but her majesty had for~ 
gotten to speak to me now, and that as the trial was likely to continue 
very long every day, I wished he would put the queen in mind of it.” 
The vice-chamberlain was certainly not aware that her majesty and the 
grand duchess were not on speaking terms, for he replied, ‘ Why, 
madam, should you not speak to the queen yourself, who are always in 
waiting ?”—“ This,” continues the duchess, “I knew was right; and 
therefore I went up to the queen, and stooping down to her, as she was 
sitting, to whisper to her, said, ‘I believed her majesty had forgot te 
order us to sit, as was customary in such cases.’ The queen looked as 
if she had indeed forgot, and was sorry for it; she answered in a very 
kind, easy manner, ‘ By all means; pray sit.’ Before I could get a 
step from her chair, the queen called to Mr. Mordaunt, her page of 
honour, ‘to give stools, and desire her ladies to sit down.” Lady 
Hyde, assuming a manner as if the queen needed personal protection,’ 
advanced quite close to her royal mistress, with the evident determina- 
tion of hearing what the duchess of Marlborough had to say to her. 
When Mr. Mordaunt had brought the stools, the duchess, as mistress of 
the robes, sat nearest to the queen; but as she was, from the stern 
manifestations of the populace against her party, on her very best 
behaviour that day, she describes “‘ that she sat at a respectful distance, 
and drew a curtain between majesty and herself,” which she seemed 
to consider a most reverential device, “as it appeared as if queen 
Anne was sitting in a different room from her ladies”! Such might 
be the case, but it likewise appeared as if her majesty was alone, and 
bereft of all attendance. Lady Hyde, when she found how the duchess 
proceeded, went and stood behind the royal chair, and there remained 
the whole time the queen stayed. 

The queen came the next morning to witness the trial, and the duchess 
ef Somerset entered the royal box for the same purpose, just before the 
duchess of Marlborough and the rest of the ladies established themselves 
comfortably on the tabourets, that the queen had graciously ordered the 
preceding day. “ Before I sat down,” resumes the manuscript narrative,* 
“T turned to the duchess of Somerset, having always used to show her a 
great deal of respect. I asked ‘If her grace would not please to sit?” At 

1 Coxe MSS., duchess of Marlborough’s letter to Mr, Hutchinson; Brit. Museum. ? Inid. 
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which the duchess of Somerset gave a sort uf start back, with the appear- 
ance of surprise, as if some very strange thing had been proposed, and 
refused sitting.” Upon this, duchess Sarah, although a word of re- 
monstrance had not been uttered, commenced her defence, telling the 
duchess of Somerset “that it was always the custom to sit before the 
queen in such cases; that her majesty had ordered us to do so the day 
before, bnt that her refusing it now, looked as if she thought we had 
done something that was not proper.” Here was as promising a 7om- 
mencement of a quarrel as might be, if the duchess of Somerset had 
responded to the uncalled-for explanation. Her grace knew better what 
was due to her own high station and the royal presence; she merely 
said, “I do not care to sit,” passed onwards, and took a station behind 
her majesty’s chair, where she remained standing, as lady Hyde had 
done the preceding day, during the whole time the queen stayed in 
Westminster-hall.!_ While this marked personal deference was thus paid 
to queen Anne by the greatest lady among her subjects, the belligerent 
power, duchess Sarah, whose violent instincts for a wrangle had been 
thus coolly suppressed by the Percy heiress, retired to her joint-stool by 
the side of the gentle co-heiress of the Cliffords, lady Burlington. Here 
her cogitations were of that species which, at any subsequent period, 
would have boded infraction of her majesty’s peace, besides great damage 
to the auricular nerves of her ladies in waiting. 

The queen had no leisure to attend to the heart-burnings and affront- 
taking of the mighty duchess that evening; other events of vital con- 
sequence claimed her attention. The proceedings of the people, on that 
second afternoon of the Sacheverel trial, had, in fact, scared even those 
who were the most desirous of frightening his persecutors. At four 
o'clock in the afternoon of February 28, the mob attacked Dr. Burgess’s 
meeting-house, near Lincoln’s-inn-fields, and made a bonfire of the 
“sacred cushions and vessels,” as Cunningham rather oddly calls some 
part of the paraphernalia, besides ‘‘ pulpit, pews, benches, and sconces ; 
and would have murdered the venerable old man himself, if some 
friend had not received him, and hid him, at past midnight.” Other 
detachments of the populace demolished Earl’s meeting-house in Long- 
acre, Bradbury’s in Shoe-lane, Wright’s in Blackfriars, and a meeting- 
house in Clerkenwell. When the rioters were busy in Clerkenwell, 
they tore down St. John’s parochial chapel, out of detestation to bishop 
Burnet, who lived in that district: they made a desperate sally against 
his residence, with the full intention of putting him to death if they 
could have caught him.* When the mob beset the Bank of England, 

1 Coxe MSS., duchess of Marlborough’sletter church of England, which they felt severely, 
to Mr. Hutchinson; Brit. Museum. were owing to him. Long after the death of 

2 Cunningham. Burnet was, it seems, ob- queen Anne (consequently when his party 
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the earl of Sunderland rushed into the queen’s presence with such au 
account of the proceedings of her loving lieges in behalf of “ her 
majesty’s high church and Dr. Sacheverel,” that the royal widow 
Was seen to turn deadly pale, and was seized with a fit of visible 
tremor. 

It was but for a short period that Anne suffered from fear: ske 
recovered her courage, and bade her hated secretary of state “send her 
foot and horse guards to disperse the rioters.” Accordingly, captain 
Horsey, who was then on duty at St. James’s, was summoned inte 
the presence of her majesty, and her statesman, lord Sunderland, re- 
peated the queen’s order to captain Horsey, with the injunction that 
he was to use discretion, and not to proceed to extremities. The cap 
tain was malcontent, and would evidently have preferred a skirmish to 
disperse lord Sunderland himself, her grace, his mother-in-law, and the 
rest of the family junta and their faction, who kept the queen in check. 
** Am I to preach to the mob?” asked captain Horsey, “or am I to fight 
them? If you want preaching, please to send with me some one who is 
a better hand at it than Iam; if you want fighting it is my trade, and 
I will do my best.” } 

The queen’s guards captured some of their comrades and some of her 
majesty’s watermen, leading the mob, and in the very act of rioting, 
burning, and destroying. ‘‘So,” adds Cunningham, “the very court 
itself was not free from suspicion, When the queen was informed of 
the species of prisoners made, her majesty declared ‘that she herself 
would be at the cost of the damage they had done; and as for those 
who were her servants, they should have a fair trial, without favour on 
her part.’” Here Cunningham (the only historian who enters into the 
particulars of the incidents connected with this singular period of Anne’s 
reign) indulges in a furious tirade against queens-regnant and female 
government in general, affirming that “the English people were perfectly 
disgusted with the authority of women.” But if they were, the people 
had a strange way of showing it, since all the facts of the case prove 
that the popularity of the queen was unbounded. 

All the alarms and conflagrations of the tumultuous night of February 
28, which scared sleep from the royal pillow, did not prevent queen 
Anne from visiting the focus of agitation, Westminster-hall, as on the 
two preceding mornings. Notwithstanding the restless throngs which 
pervaded the streets of her metropolis, she went tzcognito, and therefore 
without guards. Before her majesty entered her chair, she was destined 
to a severer trial of her courage; for the duchess of Marlborough inter- 
to his residence in Clerkenwell; yet, short as 1 «Colonel Horsey,” says Edmund Calamy, 
was its progress to the grave, his coffin went, “told me that he ventured his neck by going 
to its resting-place strewn, not with flowers, upon verbal orders ; the hurry being so great 
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cepted her to discuss offences, either given or taken. “TI told her 
‘that I had observed the day before that the duchess of Somerset had 
refused to sit at the trial, which I did not know the meaning of, since 
her majesty was pleased to order it.’ I begged ‘she would let me know 
her mind about it, because I should be very sorry to do anything that 
should give her the least dissatisfaction”? ‘To this the queen answered, 
with more peevishness than was natural to her, ‘If I had not liked you 
to sit, why should I have ordered it?” That day the duchess of Ormonde 
and lady Fretcheville came into the queen’s box to witness the Sacheverel 
trial; they were, however, contented to avail themselves of the 
queen’s gracious permission for the ladies to sit while she remained 
ancognito. 

By the exertions of captain Horsey and the queen’s guards, the popu- 
lace were restrained from molesting the persons deemed most inimical 
to the church of England ; nevertheless the people continued to escort 
the queen and the prisoner home to their several abiding-places with 
formidable threats against the foes of the church. Vast masses of 
the people remained blocked and wedged in St. James’s-square and the 
environs of the palace all night, and every night in the first fortnight of 
March. Cries of entreaty to the queen, ‘‘not to desert the church and 
Sacheverel,” were distinctly heard by her majesty and the household. 
It was dangerous for any person, of whatever party he might be, to 
pass without wearing the oak-leaf, which was just then the popular 
badge ; it was considered the symbol of “ monarchy restored.”? Artificial 
bouquets must have been prepared and sold for the purpose, since oak- 
leaves are not to be found in February, or even in March. At the end 
of a contest, lasting for three weeks, Sacheverel received the sentence of 
“suspension from preaching for three years.’’ As so much worse had 
been expected, this mild sentence was greeted by the people as a tri- 
umphant acquittal, and symptoms of the greatest delight were manifested 
throughout London. 

The popular indications so thoroughly apparent at the prosecution of 
Dr. Sacheverel, encouraged queen Anne to act on her determination to 
expel the junta that had for years enslaved her. Her subjects of the 
lower classes had risen, shown their rugged strength, growled defiance 
on the whig ministry, protected the church and the person of Dr. Sache- 
verel, and then rested pacified, perfectly satisfied that the queen was on 
the side of that beloved church. The attachment which the English 
people manifested to the established church at this period, and for the 
preceding fifty years, has been treated by historians either with utter 
superciliousness, or with tirades of abuse, which give not the slightest 
information to the very natural question of wherefore the populace rose 
to protect, when the usual movement of that class is to destroy? It is 

1 Coxe MSS. ; duchess of Marlborough’s letter to Mr, Hutchinson, 2 Cunningham. 
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with simplicity of conviction, from every bearing of evidence, we assert 
that the causes of the insurrectionary movement of the English populace 
for the protection of the church and Dr. Sachevercl, proceeded from 
gratitude for the manner in which the poor were relieved and governed 
by the church of England since its restoration; and likewise from im- 
pulses of fear, lest the mighty charity of the daily offertory should be 
extinguished with the vital functions of their church—apprehensions 
which were realized in a few years. 

Supported by the recent manifestation of popular sympathy, the queen, 
as the spring of 1710 advanced, took measures to free herself from the 
insupportable yoke of the family junta, when the duchess of Marlborough, 
impelled by the despairing whigs, determined to force an interview for 
she purpose of explaining away her conduct, and circumventing those 
“ who were watching for their share of her spoils ;” which spoils, however, 
merely meant the reversion of her court-places. The queen manifested 
so much distaste and reluctance, that the duchess contented herself with 
requesting that her majesty would please to grant her a half-hour’s 
audience before she retired into the country. The queen did not think 
proper to deny the request, but required that she should put what she 
had to say into writing. The duchess persisted that her communication 
was “of a nature that rendered writing it impossible.” Her majesty, 
whose curiosity was perhaps piqued, appointed six o’clock the next after- 
noon for the conference; ‘this was an hour,” the duchess of Marlborough 
observes, “‘ that the queen usually spent in prayer.”! But before the 
day and hour came, the queen wrote to the auchess of Marlborough to 
“send her commands,” as she expressed herself,.‘‘by the bearer ;” in 
other words to make a memorial of whatsoever she had to say. Instead 
of writing as desired, the duchess, whilst performing some official duty 
about her majesty, again seized the opportunity of demanding a private 
interview. The queen, alarmed lest another scene of violence should 
take place, once more made an appointment, which she broke the next 
day by writing to the duchess, telling her “‘ that she had been exceedingly 
fatigued with business, but that she was going to Kensington to dine 
that day, and to rest and refresh herself for two or three more; but that 
she would not detain her from the country, and it would be the same 
thing if she putin writing what she had to say, as if she talked with her.” ? 

It was in vain her majesty strove to escape the dreaded interview; 
her tormentor followed her up very closely, and immediately answered 
the royal billet to the following effect :— 

DucHess or MARLBOROUGH TO QuEEN ANNE. 

“T am glad your majesty is going to Kensington to make use of the 

fresh air, and to take care of your health. I will follow you thither, and 


1 Conduct of the Duchess of Marlborough. to Mr. Hutchinson Coxe MSS., Brit. Mu. 
2 MS. letter of the duchess of Marlborough seum, 
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wait every day till it is convenient for you to see me, as what I have 
to say is of such a nature as to require no answer.” 


The queen received this unwelcome missive on Sunday, April 6, 1710, 
at Kensington-palace; by the time it reached the royal hand, the auda- 
cious writer followed it, and, in order that there might be no answer or 
denial written, stationed herself at once on the window-seat of the back- 
stair, ‘‘where,” she says, in her manuscript narrative, “I sat, like a 
Scotch lady waiting for an answer to a petition.” The queen having just 
dined, there was no bedchamber woman there, only Mrs. Abrahal, and a 
page of the backstairs. Mrs. Abrahal had been the ostensible cause of 
the rupture between her majesty and the Marlborough duchess, therefore 
her agency was not invoked; but the duchess condescended to ask the 
page in waiting ‘‘ whether he did not occasionally scratch at the queen’s 
door, when anybody came to see her?” The official having acknow- 
ledged that such was the case, the duchess desired him to make the usual 
scratch ; and then go to the queen and tell her that she was there, and 
ask ‘‘ whether her majesty would please to see her then, or whether 
she should come some other time?” A long pause ensued; the duchess 
retreated to her window, and sat in unwonted attitude as a suppliant for 
audience, while the page made the signal-scratch, and delivered her 
message to her royal mistress. The signal-scratch was a court refinement 
introduced from France ; the knock for admittance was considered impor- 
tunate, startling, and even of boding import. It had been interwoven 
in many ghostly tales of that era, while the scratch at the door seemed 
only like the supplication of some gentle and affectionate animal, some 
purring pet, or faithful dog, attached, not to the sovereign power, but to 
the sovereign’s person, 

While waiting there in her window-seat, the duchess affirmed “that 
she ruminated on her position as one of undue humility, for with queen 
Anne’s gold keys by her side, she had every right to walk in after the 
page, without either knocks or scratches, or any other announcement.” ! 
The queen was alone and writing, when the duchess was admitted by 
the page of the backstairs. As she opened the door, the queen said, “I 
was going to write to you.”—“* Upon what, madam ?” asked the duchess, 
forgetting, the instant she was in the royal presence, her recently conned 
lessons of humility. “I did not open your letter till just now, and I 
was going to write to you.”—‘‘ Was there anything in it, madam, that 
you had a mind to answer?”—“T think there is nothing you can 
have to say but you may write it,” was the royal reply. “Won’t your 
majesty give me leave to tell it you ?’—“ Whatever you have to say, 
you may write it,” reiterated the queen. “I believe your majesty never 
did so hard a thing to anybody, as to refuse to hear them speak—even 
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the meanest person that ever desired it,” said the duchess, after the 
queen had twice more reiterated the same phrase.” ‘“‘ Yes,” said her 
majesty, “I do bid people put what they have to say in writing, when 
I have a mind to it.” “TI have nothing to say, madam,” replied the 
duchess, “upon the subject that is so uneasy to you; that person [Mrs. 
Masham] is not, that I know of, at all concerned in the account that [ 
would give you, which I can’t be quiet till I have told you.” 
Notwithstanding the once-awful intimation “ that the duchess could 
not be quiet,’ queen Anne reiterated the same note— You may put 
it into writing. The duchess kept down her wrath, and proceeded to 
tell the queen some gossip which one Mrs. Darcey had communicated to 
her; adding, “that she was no more capable of making disrespectful 
mention of her majesty, than she was of killing her own children.” 
Turning away, her majesty tritely remarked, “There are many lies 
told.” Then the duchess humbly begged, ‘“ that the queen would be 
pleased to let her know if anybody had told her anything of her of that 
nature, that she might then take an opportunity of clearing herself, or 
begging her majesty’s pardon.” One whole hour passed away in fruit- 
less protestations; Anne replying to most of the duchess’s deprecatory 
speeches with a quotation from her own directions, which her majesty 
had repeatedly received, both verbally and in writing. “You said you 
required no answer, and I will give you none.” The voice of the 
duchess then began to rise louder; “she taunted the queen with what 
had been uttered in her hearing by some of the lords at Westminster- 
hall during the late trial of Sacheverel.! The queen interrupted a 
torrent of expostulations with the words, ‘‘ I will leave the room.” In 
the former stormy interview, the duchess of Marlborough had set her 
back against the door, and told her sovereign “she should stay and hear 
nll she chose to say.” ‘Times had changed, however. With a passionate 
burst of tears she prevented the queen’s retreat by retiring into the long 
gallery, where she sat for some time, sobbing and wiping her eyes, and 
cogitating what should be her next movement. At last, having thought 
of a plan to touch the feelings of her former friend, she scratched at the 
door of the royal cabinet: the queen herself opened it. The duchess 
said, “I have been thinking, whilst I sat there, that if your majesty 
came to the castle at Windsor, where I had heard you are soon expected, 
it would not be easy to see me in public now, I am afraid. I will 
therefore take care to avoid being at the Lodge at the same time, to 
prevent any unreasonable clamour, or stories that might originate in my 
being so near your majesty without waiting on you.”—“ Oh,” replied 
queen Anne, very readily, “ you may come to me at the castle: it will 
not make me uneasy.” From this, the duchess of Marlborough truly 
enough concluded, that the queen would have no objection to see her 
1 Private Correspondence of the Duchess of Marlborough, vol. i. p. 304, 
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when she was guarded by the rigour of public receptions or state official 
duties, but that her resolution was immutable never to permit another 
private conference.! The duchess had neither the good sense nor tact to 
permit the conversation to drop with this rather placable ending. She 
returned to her passionate recrimination, and denounced judgments on 
the queen, saying, “she was sure her majesty would suffer for her 
inhumanity.”— That will be to myself,” replied her majesty, closing 
the colloquy with more dignity than she had sustained it.? 

So ended the last conversation queen Anne ever had with the person 
who had ruled her for more than thirty years. Yet it was long before 
the duchess of Marlborough could convince herself of the fact, that this 
was the last conference she was ever to hold with her once-loving and 
familiar friend. She had always built hopes on the circumstance of the 
queen’s speaking to her, with kind condoling inquiries “ regarding a 
bad cold she had when in waiting on the occasion of the late trial in 
Westminster-hall.” 

Queen Anne was employed in other thoughts than the wrangling 
interview she had just endured with her former favourite. She was 
certainly cogitating on a measure which brought conviction to the whole 
family junta that their fall was resolved upon. ‘The first removal the 
queen commenced with, was the substitution of the tory duke of 
Shrewsbury for the whig marquis of Kent, as lord-chamberlain of the 
household. Anne announced this measure to lord Godolphin, then at 
Newmarket, in these words :— 

“Tam sorry to find by your letter you are so very much in the 
spleen, as to think you cannot for the future contribute anything 
towards my quiet but your wishes; however, I still hope you will use 
your endeavours. Never was there more occasion than now; for, by 
all one hears and sees every day, as things are at present, I think one 
can expect nothing but confusion. I am sure, for my part, I shall be 
ready to join with all my friends in everything that is reasonable to 
allay the heat and ferment that is in this poor nation. I have not 
yet declared my intentions of giving the staff and the key to the duke 
of Shrewsbury, because I would be the first that should acquaint you 
with it.” 

The want of wisdom in the character of queen Anne is apparent in 
this letter. She commences by addressing a taunt regarding the spleen 
to a man, whom she tries by flattery to propitiate at the conclusion. 
Whether queen Anne felt as a friend or enemy towards Godolphin, her 
letter was equally injudicious, especially when she knew him to be irri- 

1 Letter of the duchess of Marlborough to rated by quotations made from it in the 
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table. Indeed, he took fire “‘ touching the spleen.”—“ I have the grief 
to find,” he replied, “that which you are pleased to call spleen in my 
former letter, was only a true impulse of mind that your majesty is 
suffering yourself to be guided to your own ruin and destruction, as fast 
as it is possible for them to compass it to whom you seem so much to 
hearken.” As for the ‘‘ staff and key,” on which his royal mistress 
demanded his counsel, he was in too great a rage to mention them. 
The queen next hastened to remove lord Sunderland from the office of 
her secretary of state, for the insults with which this young man loaded 
her were felt by her majesty more severely than even the conduct of 
her arch-enemy, his mother-in-law. It is supposed, that lord Sunder- 
land had usually heard her majesty spoken of in his wife’s family-circle 
with such insolent familiarity, that he found it impossible to treat her 
with common respect ; the queen complained, “ that he always chose to 
reflect on all princes before her in the most injurious manner, as a 
proper entertainment for her.” Yet this nobleman, who affected re- 
publican bluntness, would have found it difficult to quote any action of 
a royal personage parallel to that with which his political career closed? 
It is possible that if lord Sunderland had forborne from personal insult, 
queen Anne would have endured patiently, while her life lasted, the 
heavy bondage with which his imperious mother-in-law oppressed her. 
Nevertheless, the duchess boldly plunged into a fresh attack by a letter, 
hitherto inedited. 


Tue DucueEss or Marieorouau To QuEEN ANNES 


‘¢ There was something very unusual in the manner of the last con- 
versation I had with your majesty, in your declaring you would give no 
answer to whatsoever I said; and in the disorder that appeared, by your 
turning from the candle* when you thought I was going to mention 
something that you did not care to hear of, that I can’t but think you 

- are ashamed of the company you generally have, and sensible of the ill 
consequences of having such a favourite, and of the reflections that are 
made all over the town upon it, since ’tis certain that nothing your 
majesty ever does can be a secret; if, then, there can be a pleasure in 
anything one is ashamed to own (for which I have no taste), I am sure 
you will pay very dear for it. I never yet heard of any prince that kept 
little company that was not of course unfortunate.® ...... WhatI 

History from the Peace of Utrecht. 


3 Coxe Papers, Brit. Museum, vol. xliv. art, 
72. inedited. 
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2 rhe petty fees of 5002. &c. with which 
Barillon purchased the Hampdens, Algernon 
Sidney, and his father, would have been scorned 
by Lord Sunderland the younger. When the 
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now say is for no private interest, nor with any particular regard to 
myself. I only wish you would choose such people to converse with, as 
would keep your character from falling in the opinion of your subjects ; 
and besides the interest you would have in it, you would find it much 
more easy to pass your time in such a way as to have no need of any 
disguise. I beg you, madam, for your own sake, to think what the 
world must say, upon your showing that your real confidence and kind- 
ness is gone from those that have done you much true service (and that 
have so much respect paid them at home and abroad), to Mrs. Masham, 
her sister, and a Scotch doctor, and others one is ashamed to name ; 
and, in short, to anybody that will make court to her (Mrs. Masham), 
whe must always be contemptible wretches, since they can condescend 
to such lowness in order to compass their ends with your majesty.” 


Anne. 


Total silence was, however, maintained by the queen. ‘The advance- 
ment of Mrs. Masham’s brother in the army was once more a cause 
of contention. The duchess of Marlborough protested, with far more 
vehemence than her lord, against the advancement of her cousin, re- 
peating his words that “Jack Hill was good for nothing as a soldier.” # 
Marlborough, however, at last wrote, “that he begged the commission 
of colonel Hill might be made out and sent to him directly; but as 
some accident might happen, to show his wish to make everything easy 
to the queen, he should directly send for colonel Hill, and declare him 
brigadier.” The matter in dispute was thus amicably adjusted between 
Anne and her general ; not so in regard to her tyrant, the duchess, who 
never abated her maledictions on the head of “ Jack Hill,” till other 
offences from the queen crowded this one out of its supremacy and pre- 
eminence. 

So early as the preceding reign, it has been shown that the conquest 
of Canada was deemed an important, measure for the security of British 
America. Deputies from the savage chiefs made a voyage to Mngland, 
and were introduced at the court of Anne. “ Five Sachems from the 
Iroquois had sailed with Schuyler for England. They appeared, amidst 
tle gaze of crowds, dressed in English small-clothes of black, with 
scarlet ingrain cioth mantles, edged with gold, for their blankets. 
'hey were conducted in state in coaches to an audience with queen 
Anne ; and, giving her belts of wampum, they avowed their readiness 
to take up the hatchet, and aid her in the reduction of Canada.”? Wigs 


1 Jack had, however, shared in most of the rising out of a sick-bed, and going in a wrap- 


bloody actions in Flanders, with at least the 
credit of personal courage. It is undeniable, 
nevertheless, that generai Hill had treated 
the duchess with positive ingratitude, for she 
had formerly cherished him with something 
like maternal tenderness. She said, and appa- 
rently truly, “ that she had given him a home 
and education when he was a destitute vaga- 
bond.” She speaks with indiguation “of his 


ping-gown and cloak to vote for the ruin of 
the duke of Marlborough, when she had ever 
shown him the kindness of a mother”’ The 
duchess declares “that his sole talent con- 
sisted in mimicry, in which his sister, Mrs. 
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are not enumerated with the rest of the court costume of the queen’s 
savage allies, although long. flowing ones might have been considered 
by the children of the forest as the English warriors’ helms of terror. 
The Tatler and Spectator often allude to the visit of the Sachems to 
the court of queen Anne. The attempt on Quebec, commanded by the 
queen’s appointed general, ‘“‘ Jack Hill,” utterly failed, to the great ex- 
ultation of the Marlborough opposition. 

At the dismissal of Lord Sunderland the duchess had recourse to one 
of the royal physicians, Sir David Hamilton, to insinuate to her majesty, 
“that in ease of continued obduracy, she should publish to the world 
all the queen’s former letters of friendship and fondness for her.”? It 
is not exactly clear whether the physician-spy was in the interest of his 
royal mistress or of her enemy; perhaps he made his advantage out of 
both. One circumstance is undeniable, which is, that the arrow launched 
by the duchess had its effect in giving pain to the queen. Jn order to 
follow up the effect of Sir David’s insinuations, the duchess enclosed one 
of the queen’s former fond letters, to remind her majesty how high her 

‘opinion of her had been at its date, and to raise suitable ideas of the 
sensation which would be created in the world if such epistles became 
matters of public discussion. The queen eagerly detained her own 
letter ; and to her reply, indited by her advisers, she added a postscript, 
written in her usual style, domanding, in a strain of something like 
tender reproach, the restoration of add her letters, ‘‘ as she was sure the 
duchess did not now value them.” ‘This demand was considered as a 
proof that the queen felt the alarm the duchess wished to inspire, at 
which she wrote back :— 


“‘T hasten to the latter part of your letter, in which you desire that 
all the letters I have of yours may be sent back, and give the reason for 
it, ‘ because ’tis impossible they can now be agreeable to me ;’ but though 
your majesty takes care to make them less pleasing to me than I once 
thought they would have been, I cannot yet find it in my heart to part 
with one. And though I cannot dispute your keeping your own letter 
that I sent you, I can the more easily spare it, because I have drawers 
full of the same in every place wherever I have lived. Yet I much 
wondered at your majesty’s keeping the duke of Somerset’s, which I 
only sent to show what he once thought of the duke of Marlborough’s 
services : ’tis not, surely, usual to detain another body’s letters.” * 

The dismissal of Sunderland was followed by that of Anne’s long-trusted 
lord treasurer, Godolphin. The queen endeavoured to ameliorate this 
measure by the following letter; the offer it contains is magnificent, 
although the rage with which it inspired Godolphin was too overpower 
ing to permit him to accept it. 

3 Coxe MSS,, xlv, fol. 42; Brit. Museum. 2 Coxe’s MSS, 
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QuEEN ANNE TO THE Hart ofr GODOLPHIN, LORD TREASURER. 
“ Kensington, August 7, 1710. 

“ The uneasiness you have showed for some time has given me very 
muvh trouble, though I have borne it; and had your behaviour con- 
tinued the same as it was for a few years after my coming to the crown, 
I could have no dispute with myself what todo. But the many unkind 
returns I have received since, especially what you said to me before the 
lords, makes it impossible for me to continue you any longer in my 
service ; but I will give you a pension of four thousand a year, and [ 
desire, that instead of bringing the staff to me, you will break it, which 
I believe will be easier to us both.” 

After the receipt of this letter, lord Godolphin hastened to the queen. 
He reasoned with her on her danger in dismissing the whigs, and finished 
by asking ‘“ whether he should go on ?”—meaning as lord treasurer. The 
queen answered, “ Yes.” Lord Godolphin noticed, however, something 
strange and gloomy in her looks, He supposed, nevertheless, she meant, 
to abide by the assent he had extorted from her, and had not the least 
idea of what was to happen the next day, “ when my lord treasurer was 
dismissed, with no more ceremony than a letter written by the queen, 
and left with his porter. The contents of this letter,” continues the 
duchess, “‘ were so extraordinary, that I am not at liberty to name them.” 


The duchess describes to Sir David Hamilton, whom she is in the 
act of suborning for the same purpose, ‘‘ that there was a servant in an 
humble station, but in waiting near the royal person, with whom her 
majesty often gossiped.” ‘The menial had agreed with the duchess, 
“that nothing succeeded with queen Anne but flattery or fear.” The 
residue shall be told in the ungrateful woman’s own base words: “ For 
which reason, he pretended he would fright the queen about the letters 
J had in my power, and give her to understand ‘how unwilling he 
should be to fall out with one that could do so much hurt as I might do 
her majesty ;’ adding, ‘he feared that her provocations would make me 
print her letters, for that I had a great spirit, and was justly enraged to 
be put in print for such lies as I had been.’” Who can avoid feeling 
indignant at finding the majesty of Great Britain held in awe by a base 
servant, at the instigation of the favourites she had raised from nothing 
to insult her! Anne was intimidated, and ordered this man to write 
the duchess a letter to Windsor, and send it by a messenger on purpose. 
He was to desire me ‘as a friend not to do anything that might reflect 
on her majesty, insinuating that there was still room for reconciliation 
with her and me.’ ”? 

“T am afraid,” wrote the duchess at the same time to Sir David 


§ Add. MSS. vol. xiv. folio 90, 1710. Vetter of the duchess of Marlborough to Sir David 
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Hamilton, in illustration of her royal mistress’s character, “ you will 
have a very ill opinion of me, that could pass so many hours with one I 
have just given such acharacter of; but though it was extremely tedious 
to pass so many hours where there could be no conversation, I knew she 
loved me, and I suffered much by fearing I did wrong when I was not 
with her.” ‘That is, the duchess dreaded the consequences of not mount- 
ing guard perpetually. ‘I have gone to the queen a thousand times,” 
she added, “when I had rather been in a dungeon.”, There is great 
reason to believe that Sir David Hamilton made use of this fine epistle 
against the duchess, and showed it to the queen—at least, the writer 
afterwards suspected as much. 

Lord Godolphin was deeply disappointed at the failure of his endea- 
vour to retain office. Ina state of exasperation, on receiving the queen’s 
final, order he not only broke his white staff, but flung it contemptuously 
into the grate. ‘The queen placed the office of lord treasurer in the 
hands of seven commissioners,! at the head of whom was Mr. Harley, who 
was created afterwards earl of Oxford and Mortimer, when she made him 
lord treasurer. 

'The old system of tie revelation of assassination-plots was next 
tried. The duke of Marlborough wrote to his duchess “that prince 
Eugene had informed him of an assassin, coming to England from 
Vienna with designs against the queen’s life ; and that the utmost care 
should be taken lest the murderer should get access to the royal 
presence.” The duchess went to court very consequentially, and 
demanded admittance to the queen on a matter of life and death.” 
The queen refused to see her, a memorial of her business was coldly 
required: and the duchess sent her husband’s letter. Anne was inac- 
cessible to fears for her personal safety. The most dignified action of 
her life was, returning the warning respecting her assassination without 
deigning to notice the circumstance—merely enclosing the duke ot 
Marlborough’s letter, accompanied with these words, addressed to the 
duchess of Marlhorough, dated from Kensington, “Just as I was coming 
cown-stairs I received yours, so could not return the enclosed back till I 
came to this place.’ ‘his sentence comprised the last ever writ- 
ten by queen Anne, the once ‘‘adoring Mrs. Morley, to her Mrs. 
Freeman.” 

When it was found that the quarrel between the queen and the 
duchess of Marlborough was public and irreconcilable, bishop Burnet 
forced an interview with her majesty, and endeavoured to intimidate het 
from a change of ministers. The earl of Dartmouth adds, “that the 
queen, who gave kim a patient hearing because she was the best bred 
person in her realm, was much amused at the bishop’s fears for himself ; 
as, in the course of the harangue he had betrayed his apprehension “ that, 
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in case of the pretender’s landing, he should himself be the very first 
person who would be hanged.”! The bishop did not succeed in raising 
any personal apprehension in the mind of the queen for her own safety ; 
her fault was indecision, not cowardice. Lord Dartmouth had, during 
the gradual changes among the ministry in the course of the summer 
of 1710, accepted office as one of the secretaries of state. ‘There was a 
degree of friendly intimacy between the queen and himself, which caused 
them often to gossip over such courtiers as they had known from their 
youth. In-the course of these discussions, lord Dartmouth told the 
queen “ that Burnet had an idea that he himself possessed remarkable 
faculties for keeping secrets.” Lord Dartmouth agreed with her majesty 
“that he would tell.a story regarding herself personally.” It was done, 
and bishop Burnet solemnly promised secrecy. ‘Two days afterwards, 
the bishop posted to Windsor-castle, and began to tell the story to the 
queen in a private audience, which he had previously solemnly requested ; 
her majesty received it, to the bishop’s consternation, with a hearty burst 
of laughter.? 

What can be thought of the president of the queen’s wearing-apparel 
daring to own, that she ¢eased her royal mistress into the appointment 
of a lord president of the privy council? When the duchess had praised 
lord-chancellor Cowper sufficiently for his submissive conduct to her, his 
patroness, she says, ‘‘ My lord Somers had the reverse of that behaviour, 
for though he courted me a great while, in order to get into employment 
with the whigs —visiting me, and if I met him in the streets or roads by 
chance, he would stand up and bow down as if I had been the queen!” 
Wolsey’s slip of the pen, ‘I and my king,” is nothing to this, for the 
blunder was made in Latin, and written, moreover, by a prince of the 
church, which placed its members far above all secular authority. After 
dwelling with emphasis on lord Somers’ standing up to let her pass as 
if she were queen Anne, comes the reason wherefore such reverences 
were made by Somers—such standings-up and such bowings-down. 
“< Yet, after I had teased the queen to bring Somers into this great post,” 
continues the duchess “ (1 think that of lord president), he never made 
me one single visit, though I never had one dispute or quarrel with 
him ; nor did he take any more notice of me after I was out of my 
employments, than if he had never heard of me.” Lord Somers was 
found guilty of courting the queen and Mrs. Masham for some months 
afterwards. As lord president, in some of these interviews with the royal 
widow, he did his best to persuade her “ that he was against the prosecu- 
tion of Dr, Sacheverel ;” indeed, the duchess casts a stigma on the whig 
lord president for absenting himself from the last days of that trial, on 
such a slight occurence as—his mother being dead! The duchess finishes 
by affirming that Somers received a pension from queen Anne, paic py 
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Mys. Masham. Perhaps the fatuity that overwhelmed the mind of 
temers had commenced. 

In the morning of September 22, 1710, the queen had an interview 
with. her lord chancellor, Cowper, who brought with him the great seal, 
with the intention of surrendering it into her hands, she made him 
take the seal back five times after he had laid down the bag containing 
it, commanding him still to hold it; adding, “I beg it as a favour, if 
I may use the expression.” Lord Cowper took the bag, merely because 
he could not let it fall when the queen pressed it on him, but said, ‘ I 
cannot carry it out of the palace, excepting your majesty will receive it 
to-morrow.”? ‘lhe queen replied “that she would agree to this arrange- 
ment in hopes he would alter his mind.” ‘The repeated importunities of 
her majesty, and arguments on the lord chancellor’s side, and the pro- 
fessions of both, extended this scene to the length of three-quarters of 
an hour. Lord Cowper supposes that the new ministers had entreated 
queen Anne to delay the surrender of the seals, The next day, her 
majesty had another interview with her lord chancellor. “I come now,” 
he said, ‘with an easier heart than yesterday, since your majesty has 
promised graciously to accept my surrender if I continue this morning 
of the same mind, which I do.”—“I can use no more arguments to- 
day than I did yesterday,” replied queen Anne; ‘‘but I hoped you 
would have changed your mind.” ‘The lord chancellor answered by 
bending his knee and giving the queen the seal, which she then finally 
accepted. 

Many of the ancient nobility, who nad never approached the English 
court since the Revolution, came to pay their respects to queen Anne 
after she had dismissed the Marlborough faction. Among others, the 
duke of Beaufort, whose grandfather and father had likewise held aloof, 
congratulated queen Anne as if on her accession, saying, that ‘‘ He was 
extremely glad that he could now salute her queen in reality.” The 
duke of Argyle had prevailed on queen Anne to add to the companies of 
her English guards the Scottish royal guard; they had new uniforms 
and appointments, but, to distinguish them from the English guards, 
their uniforms were trimmed with silver lace. The queen was displeased 
and exclaimed, “I do not know my own guards!”* Her majesty 
evidently preferred them according to their former picturesque appoint- 
ments. So recently as the year of her accession, these guards, now the 
royal fusiliers, commanded by the earl of Orkney, had not adopted the 
use of fire-arms; for the Scots Royals wore heavy steel caps, and used 
bows and arrows, with broadswords and targets.6 Thus queen Anne had 


beheld them in her youth, when she lived in Edinburgh with her father. 
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It is repeated, frequently, that when the queen was present in her 
curtained box, listening privately to the debates in the house of peers, 
the duke of Buckingham, in her hearing, “urged the necessity ot 
inviting over the electress Sophia immediately, to be recognised as the 
heiress to the crown, because the queen might live long enough to lose 
the use of her faculties, and not know what she did.” Such a speech is 
utterly against the whole tenor of the duke of Buckingham’s conduct 
in regard to the queen; from her early youth to her death, their 
friendly intercourse was never interrupted. How could any one, in 
possession of reason, talk of the intellects of a woman of eighty-two 
surviving those of a queen in the prime of life, whose mental powers, 
if not much strengthened by education, were, since she had to struggle 
with the difficulties of reigning, far superior to what they had ever been ? 
The alleged speech was utterly contrary to the duke of Buckingham’s 
partialities, which tended more and more to the restoration of the exiled 
line of Stuart every day of his life; nor would the queen have called 
him, directly after its pretended utterance, to the highest office in her 
realm, that of lord president of the council. Mistakes were easy to be 
made as to the peer speaking, when there were no regular reports of the 
speeches ; and as for reporters, the pillory, with loss of ears, would have 
been the fate of any bold barrister who listened in the house of peers to 
whatsoever that earl or this duke might say, and disseminated it in 
print to the whole world! The peer who thus insulted the queen was 
lord Nottingham. 


It is possible that he knew not that the queen had entered her eur- 
tained box when he made that remarkable speech, which has been nailed 
on the memory of the right owner by the hard-clinching satire of Swift, 
who would never have spared the duke of Buckingham for a moment, 
had it been his due, since the bitter poet hated him far worse than he 
did Nottingham, on account of some affront that the Jacobite duke had 
offered him when he was a whig author. In this poem another historical 
anecdote is preserved, illustrative of a cautious mancuvre of lord Not- 
tingham at the Revolution, when it was scarcely possible to tell who 
would ultimately prevail, Stuart or Orange :— 

“ When I and some others subscribed our names 
To a plot for expelling my master, king James, 
I withdrew my subscription by help of a blot, 
And so might discover or gain by the plot. 

bad my advantage, and stood at defiance— 
So Daniel? was got from the den of the lions; 


I came in without danger and was I to blume? 
For rather than hang, I’d be Not-in-tne-game. 


1 Since the Revolution, the debates in the 3 A queer pun on the title of Nottingnam, 


couses of parliament had been guarded with implying that he was not given a part im- 
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1 swore to queen Anne that the prince of Hanover, 
During her sacred life should never come over ; 

» I made use of a trope, ‘ that an heir to invite, 
Was like keeping her monument ever in sight.’ 
But when I thought proper I altered my note, 
And, inher own hearing, I boldly did vote, 
«That her majesty stood in great need of a tutor, 
And must have an old or a young coadjutor ;’ 
For I would fain have put all in a flame, 
Because, for some reason, I’m Not-in-the-game.” 

The staff and key of lord chamberlain the queen bestowed upon that 
mysterious politician, the duke of Shrewsbury ; to whom the queen con- 
fided the fact, that the earl of Jersey and count Tallard, her prisoner 
from the battle of Blenheim, had sent, with her sanction, the abbé 
Gaultier, a diplomat about her court, to France, to sound the ministers 
of Louis XIV. on the subject of peace. 

The public prints at this epoch teemed with eawposés of the impudent 
manner in which old habitants of the court and palace tricked harmless 
folk out of cash, by affecting to sell places about the queen’s household, 
and even offices that brought the buyers in immediate contact with her 
majesty’s person. There was an old rapacious courtier, who had had, 
time immemorial, “‘an apartment in some odd nook of the vast pile ot 
St. James’s-palace,”—for vast it was before that royal residence had 
twice been reduced by fire. The old courtier had done some business, 
now and then, by selling small places somewhat after the mode of Gil 
Blas and his worthy confraternity, At the change of the whig ministry, 
he feil in the way of a country gentleman with a larger stock of money 
than wit, who was willing to come down with funds for the vice-chamber- 
lain’s place. The old resident of St. James’s assured him that queen Anne 
was disgusted with her present vice-chamberlain, Mr. Thomas Coke, and 
was about to send him adrift after the whiggish train (already discarded) 
as soon as she could meet with a likely-looking pleasant country gentle- 
man in his place; but 70007. was the lowest sum required, whereof 
40007. was to be given at once “to the queen’s foster-sister” (perhaps a 
daughter of Mrs. Butt or Buss, often mentioned previously as the queen’s 
nurse), 2000/7. to the unfortunate discarded “ Mr. vice,” who had given a 
consideration of greater amount; the remaining 1000/. was to be divided 
between the minor agents, and the worthy negotiator then transacting 
pusiness. But the gentleman negotiating was informed, “that to be 
vice-chamberlain he must be able to speak French; and when brought 
out for view in the gardens of St. James’s, and pacing up and down before 
a particular range of windows, the queen’s foster-sister looking out upon 
the candidate, if she did not think his airs and graces sufficiently dis- 
tinguished for a place of such personal importance, he must give up all 
thoughts of it.” The rogue who devised the plan had certainly a genius 
for comedy, and the story goes, that the candidate pranced up and down 
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for a considerable time ‘‘ on view,” to the great satisfaction of one of the 
palace-housemaids, who was placed for the purpose, looking, like Jezebel, 
out of the window. It must have been a rich scene. One day the court- 
salesman carried his customer to see the queen pass to St. James’s- 
chapel: as he was resident in the palace, he was able to obtain good 
‘stations. It so happened, that the duke of Shrewsbury, the lord cham- 
berlain, being absent, Mr. vice-chamberlain led her majesty by the hand- 
at which sight the candidate for the office cried out, in rapture—“ Ah, 
sir, what happiness! I wish all our friends were here now, to see the 
vice-chamberlain handing the queen; i’faith, the place is worth t’other 
thousand!” The queen probably took the speaker for a tame madman, 
but as places were just then changing very rapidly, Mr. vice-chamberlain 
Coke’s attention was attracted by the words touching the sale of his 
place. He forthwith made due inquiry, and as the candidate, meaning 
honestly, made no concealment, the rogue who had carried on this in- 
genious negotiation was discovered, and handed up for examination at 
the secretary of state’s office, where all his fine proceedings were taken 
down in writing. Two or three hampers of wine had been consumed, 
and more than one rouleaw of guineas actually pocketed by the court- 
salesman, before the gentleman-purchaser was enlightened with this 
evidence. So many droll circumstances came out in the course of the 
inquiry, that the court was convulsed with laughter for a week; and 
Mr. vice-chamberlain, finding he was more frightened than hurt— 
nay, that he was positively benefited, for the inquiry fully confirmed her 
majesty in her gracious intention of retaining him in his place, permitted 
the roguish salesman of his office to rest unscathed, with no punishment 
beyond the universal ridicule he had incurred.! 

Queen Anne, at this time of political excitement, received some visita- 
tions from mad people, seeking audience in order to bestow on her 
advice and assistance gratuitously. One of these self-elected counsellors 
stopped Swift in “the Pall-Mall,” he was a gentleman unknown to him, 
asking his advice, saying, “he had been to sce the queen, who was 
just come to town, but the people in waiting would not let him speak to 
her; that he had two hundred thousand men ready to serve her in war: 
that he knew the queen well, and had an apartment at court, and if she 
heard he was there, she would send for him immediately ; and that she 
owed him two hundred thousand pounds. He desired to know whether 
he should beg again tc see her, or, as she was weary after her journey, 
whether he had not better stay till to-morrow?” Swift, who wanted to 
get rid of him, advised him “ to try again at St. James’s-palace.”? : 

All removals, small and great, had been effected by the queen and 
her advisers before she ventured any attempt to displace from her great 
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court-offices the terrible woman who, either by love or fear, bad ruled 
her for so many years. The duchess of Marlborough herself exultingly 
attributes this circumstance to her having kept the queen in check, by 
the threats she held over her of printing her majesty’s letters of fondness 
and confidence.’ ‘The queen, she made out, suffered the greatest pain of 
mind whenever this subject was reiterated, and at last sent the duke of 
Shrewsbury to negotiate the surrender of her letters. All the satisfaction 
obtained was, “that whilst the duchess kept her places, the letters should 
yemain unprinted.” Every day the untamable duchess mounted her 
fine coach and drove about the town, spending her mornings in visits to 
her party, where she employed the time in execrating and calumniating 
queen Anne, and giving the most horrid insinuaticns on the contents of 
her letters. ‘lhe queen cut her off from all exercise of her functions. 
and wholly forbade her access. Although the duchess declared “ that her 
majesty wanted new gowns, and she must come to give orders for 
them,”* Anne was, nevertheless, firm in denying her presence. Much 
her majesty wished to have her gold keys, in order to give them to her 
new officials; but, the duchess having expressed her intention of not 
surrendering them, no one dared go to demand them of her, all the new 
ministry deeming it as safe and pleasant an undertaking as to ask a 
milch tigress to give up a pair of her cubs. 

‘The court remained in a laughable position from June to December, 
fairly kept at bay by one daring woman, who remained in office in defi- 
ance of sovereign, prime-minister, and all their satellites. The lords 
spiritual, the peers and peeresses temporal, the knights of the shire, the 
burgesses and legal authorities of Great Britain, had all submitted to tory 
government—all but the duchess of Marlborough, who held whiggism 
triumphant over her majesty’s robes, gowns, caps, mantuas, furbelows, 
and fans, and retained in place, withal, all the functionaries therewith 
connected. At last, the queen and her new household agreed to wait 
patiently until the lord and master of the virago returned from his 
Flemish campaign; for, ili as she treated him, and vivaciously as she 
reviled him in their hours of domestic felicity, Marlborough was the only 
person who could manage his spouse. With this exception, the queen 
was entirely free from the family junta and the whig ministry. “I saw 
her,” says Swift, in his journal of October 10, 1710, ‘pass to chapel, 
with all her tories about her, and not one whig. There was her uncle 
Rochester, with Buckingham, Shrewsbury, Berkeley of Stratton, lord- 
keeper Harcourt, and Mr. Harley.” * 

The duke of Marlborough’s personal behaviour to her majesty had 
ever been that of submission, often using such expressions as “that he 
avas the meanest of her instruaments—a poor worm—her majesty’s hum- 

i Jt is worth observation, that tae duchess ventures not to hint at this proceeding in het 
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blest creature.” This the queen told to one of her lords in the house- 
hold, who told it again to Swift! Lord Dartmouth dreaded the etfect 
of these self-abasing expressions on the mind of the queen after, Marl- 
borough returned, when delivered in the plaintive tone of voice peculiar 
to him, together with the singular power he was known to possess over 
every person he chose to influence. “ Does your majesty think you can 
resist such persuasion?” asked lord Dartmouth. “Yes,” said queen 
Anne, “from him I can;”?—a remarkable admission, proving that the 
queen had no more regard for the sweetly and softly-speaking husband, 
than for his furious helpmate. The queen kept her promise in regard to 
the duke of Marlborough, who seems to have tried every way to touch 
her feelings. He arrived in London from his annual campaign, Decem- 
ber 28, and taking a hackney-coach, drove direct to St. James’s, and 
obtained a private interview for half an hour with her majesty. He 
lamented his late junction with the whigs, and declared, almost in the 
language of Wolsey, ‘‘ that he was worn out with age, fatigues, and mis- 
fortunes ;” assuring the queen, moreover, “that he was neither covetous 
nor ambitious. Her majesty, when describing the interview to her new 
ministers and confidants, said, “If she could have conveniently turned 
about, she must have laughed outright; and as it was, could hardly 
forbear doing so in his face.”* Lord Dartmouth need not have antici- 
pated the relenting of the queen’s heart at this interview. When the 
duke of Marlborough had uttered all that his sagacity had suggested as 
most likely to mollify his royal mistress, the queen requested him to tell 
his wife, that ‘She wished to receive back her two gold keys as groom 
of the stole and mistress of the robes.” ‘The demand drew from the duke 
another remonstrance. The queen made no other reply, but that “ It 
was for her honour that the keys should be returned forthwith.’* The 
duke earnestly entreated that the queen would delay the displacing of 
his wife until after the peace, which must take place next summer, and 
then they would both retire together. The queen would uot delay the 
surrender of the keys for one week. The duke of Marlborough threw 
himself on his knees,5 and begged for a respite of ten days, in order to 
prepare the mind of his wife for a blow she would feel severely. The 
queen, with the utmost difficulty, consented to wait for three days ; 
“but before two were passed,” says the duchess, “the queen sent to 
insist that her keys should be restored to her.” The duke of Mavrl- 
borough instantly went to St. James’s, having some urgent business 
respecting his command to transact with the queen. When he entered 
upon his errand, her majesty positively refused to proceed to the discus- 
sion of affairs until she received back her gold keys from the duchess.® 


1 Swift’s letter to Archbishop King. 4 Coxe MSS., vol. xlv. ff. 192, 193, Brit. 
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Thus urged, the duke retired from the royal presence with the desperate 
intention me obtaining them. He went to his spouse, and told her she 
must surrender the queen’s insignia: the duchess vehemently refused. 
The duke laid his commands on her to return the gold keys, which she 
did, after a stormy contest, by throwing them at his head. 1 Marlborough 
was glad to obtain them on any terms; he caught up the keys, and 
immediately carried them to the queen, who received them of him, to use 
the words of a contemporary, “‘ with far greater pleasure than if he had 
brought her the spoils of an enemy.”—“ The duchess,’ continues the 
same authority,? “flew about the town in rage, and with eyes and words 
full of vengeance, proclaimed how ill she had been treated by the 
queen.” 

Lord Cowper, the day after the surrender of the gold keys, went to 
visit the duke of Marlborough ; he found him reclining on his bed, the 
duchess sitting by his bedside, with a large circle of company in the 
chamber. The reception seems to have been for condolence; the com- 
pany were listening to the tirades of the duchess, who was railing very 
extravagantly against her majesty. Lord Cowper stood aghast at this 
scene, and whispered to the duke of Marlborough, ‘‘ How surprised he was 
ut all the duchess ventured to say against the queen. Although he had 
heard much cf her temper, this was what he could not have believed.” 
The duke, in his gentle pathetic voice, answered, ‘‘ That nobody minded 
what the duchess said against the queen, or any one else, when she hap- 
pened to be in a passion, which was pretty often the case, and there was no 
way to help it.”® Among other vituperations, the duchess said (and there, 
it appears, she spoke truly for once) ‘‘ That she had always hated and de- 
spised the queen ; but as for that fool,” and she pointed to her daughter 
Henrietta (lady Rialton), who stood by, weeping, “she did believe that she 
had always loved the queen, and that she did so still, for which she 
would never forgive her.’* Perhaps there was some of the duchess’s 
blunt, bold style of deceit in this matter, hoping that queen Anne, 
although dismissing herself for her misdeeds from the places of groom of 
the stole, mistress of the robes, and privy-purse, might bestow one or 
more of these rich benefits on her god-daughter,’ who was then under 
maternal persecution for loving her royal mistress so truly. Anne had 
suffered too much from the intolerable tyranny of the mother, to incur 
the risk that the yoke should be reimposed by any of her family. Yet 
the daughters of the house of Marlborough were not then obliged to sur- 
render their court-offices about the royal person ; they actually ‘held them 
for a year after their mother was dismissed- 

The next proceeding of the enemy was to obtain rrom her majesty o 
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confirmation of the grant of 20002. per annur fr/n the privy-purse, 
which had been offered her when the commons refused to pension Marl- 
borough. The queen had frequently reiterated the offer, and always re- 
fused to appropriate the money ; yet the duchess repelled its confirma. 
tion, lest, perchance, some gratitude or acknowledgment of remuneration 
for past services should be expected in return. It is possible that the 
royal donor at last meant to take the duchess at her word, and retain the 
oft-rejected annuity, for when the claim was made by a friend of the 
duchess’s, the queen was observed to blush and appear very uneasy ;! 
she, nevertheless, consented that her gift should be valid, because the 
agent who transacted the affair had put before her one of her own letters 
of affection to her former favourite, in which the acceptance was very 
earnestly pressed. When the duchess sent in her accounts to the queen, 
she placed the large arrears of this annuity to her own credit, writing at 
the bottom of the paper a copy of the queen’s first letter wherein the 
grant was made; the words quoted (which must have looked very oddly 
at the bottom of an account-column) were, “‘ Pray make no more words 
about it, and either own or conceal it, as you like best, since I think the 
richest crown would never repay the services I have received from you.” ? 
The queen kept the accounts of the privy-purse for more than a fortnight, 
and then returned them to the duchess of Marlborough, with this nota- 
tion, inscribed in her hand, at the bottom :— 
“Feb 1, 1711 
“T have examined these accounts, and allow of them. 
“« Anne, R,” 

The grand fosterer of every species of war and strife, whether public 
or in the recesses of the royal household, was thus for ever separated from 
her majesty, 

Early in the year 1711, queen Anne divided between her friend the 
duchess of Somerset and her favourite Mrs. Masham the great offices 
which had been monopolized by the duchess of Marlborough. Her 
majesty made the duchess of Somerset her mistress of the robes and 
groom of the stole, and gave Mrs. Masham the care of her privy-purse. 


CHAPTER XI. 


STRANGE as the assertion may seeiu in these times, there were actually 
some indications, on the fall of the Marlborough faction, that queen 
Anne meapt to be her own prime-minister—one of the grand points 
that the revolution was made in order to subvert. The rapacity of 
which her late corrupt ministry had been guilty, in plundering the food 
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of her miserable unpaid sailors, and both food and clothing of the soldiers 
she painfully felt; yet how her majesty imagined that she could arrange 
her affairs personally for the prevention of such evils, it is difficult to 
divine. Bunt Swift mentions, apparently without joking or jeering, 
“ that the queen, the duchess of Somerset, and Abigail Masham, meant 
to govern the country without the assistance of either whigs or tories.” 
At the crisis of the dismissal of the Marlborough family,! it is certain 
that, among other parties, the queen had called around her many persons 
devoted to the Jacobite interest, who had willingly tendered her their 
assistance in the full belief that, if once freed from the domination of 
those who held her in restraint, her first object would be the restoration 
of her brother. It is probavie that the mind of queen Anne inclined her, 
at times, to her brother; but, if the duchess of Marlborough is to be 
believed, she affected doubts regarding his identity, which it is most 
evident the duchess herself did not pretend to feel, for even while reviling 
him, and proposing to get up a cry against him, she always calls him the 
““ prince of Wales.” In one of her letters she observes, “ When I saw 
that the queen had such a partiality to those that I knew to be Jacobites, 
I asked her, one day, ‘ Whether she had a mind to give up the crown?” 
for if it had been in her conscience not to wear it, I do solemnly protest 
1 would not have struggled as I did ; but she told me, ‘She was not sure 
that the prince of Wales was her brother.” The queen added, which 
was certainly the truth, “thatif he were, his royalty could not be recog- 
nised without danger to the religion of the country.”? Among other 
anecdotes on this delicate and curious question, it is said that marshal 
Tallard, who was at that time a prisoner in England, and secretly an 
accredited negotiator for peace, was often engaged in conferences with the 
queen’s confidants respecting the identity of the unfortunate prince of 
Wales; but he always silenced those who attempted to say that he was 
asupposititious heir, by gravely proposing a matrimonial alliance between 
him and queen Anne.® The start of natural horror with which such 
proposal was always first received, revealed the secret conviction of those 
who affected not to believe in the affinity of Anne and James, 

One day, when queen Anne was in her curtained recess, according to 
her frequent custom, listening to the debates in the house of lords, the 
name of her unfortunate brother was introduced, she was put out of 
countenance by perceiving that every eye was turned on her, and she 
drew the curtain of her box in great confusion. The most positive 
‘evidence that queen Anne felt a secret interest in her banished relatives, 
comes from the reminiscences of her brother’s stanch partisan, Lockhart 
of Carnwath. This gentleman chose to serve his master, not by attending 
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him at St. Germains, but by retaining his place as member for Edinburgh 
in the united parliament. On one of these occasions, he carried up an 
address from the barons and freeholders of the county of Edinburgh, the 
gist of which was sympathy “with the grievance her majesty had repre- 
sented,” as he says, ‘‘ separately and privately, to several of the members 
of both houses of parliament, ‘ that she was denied by her ministers the 
liberty allowed to the meanest housekeeper in her dominions ; namely, 
the liberty of choosing her swn domestic servants.’” Queen Anne meant . 
«* householder,” but, by an unlucky tendency to perversion of speech, 
her ideas dwelt on housekeepers. Her favourite kinsman, the duke of 
Hamilton, introduced his Jacobite friend to her majesty with his monar- 
chical address. Lockhart of Carnwath read it aloud to her. Wer majesty 
smiled, and seemed well pleased with its tenor. “ She told me,” said 
Lockhart,! “ that ‘ although I had almost always opposed her measures, 
she did not doubt of my affection for her person; therefore she hoped J 
would not concur in the design of sending away Mrs. Masham, or bring- 
ing over the prince of Hanover.’ J was surprised ; but recovering myself, 
I assured her ‘ that I should never be accessory to imposing any hardship 
or affront upon her. And as for bringing the prince of Hanover, her 
majesty might be assured, from the address I had just read, that I should 
not be acceptable to my constituents if I gave my consent, either now or 
at any timé hereafter.’ Her majesty again smiled, and I withdrew.” 
His friend, the duke of Hamilton, gave him information, however, of the 
further remarks of the queen, who turned to him, saying, ‘‘I believe 
Lockhart is an honest man, and a fair dealer.’—“ The duke of Hamilton 
assured her, ‘ that I loved her majesty, and all her father’s bairns.’”2 
During the most arduous period of the settlement of the queen’s new 
ministry, the country was thrown into the utmost agitation by an occur- 
rence, which was supposed to have threatened the lives of two of the 
most popular persons in it—her majesty and her statesman Harley. That 
any one ever thought of injuring or killing the harmless royal matron, is 
scarcely credible; yet her loving subjects thought that she had been in 
imminent danger from the knife of the demoniac, who, a few ‘hours 
afterwards, stabbed her prime-minister. Since the Reformation, the 
sovereigns and leaders o1 the Engiish government, had, in many instances, 
been betrayed into great inconveniences, by fancying that every Roman 
catholic who forsook his church and fled to England, was a protestant 
convert and deserved to be petted and patronised. The abbé Guiscard, 
a profligate of the darkest dye, who had rendered his native country far 
too hot to hold him, made a great merit of renouncing at the same time 
papistry, his abbacy near Cevennes, and the punishment due to his 
enormities. As he was deemeda very promising martyr and convert, ha 
was offered high preferment in our church; but as his vocation wag 
1 Lockhart of Carnwath’s Papers., 2 Ibid. 
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decidedly not the priestly office, he obtained the command of a foreign 
regiment in the English service, partly composed of William III.’s 
disbanded Dutch guards, and partly of French refugees. According to 
Swift and some other contemporaries, Guiscard’s regiment possessed 
an unenviable reputation as the wickedest body of men in Europe. 
For the good of mankind, this band of destructives were almost cut to 
pieces at the battle of Almanza, where their priest-colonel, Guiscard, 
_ performed prodigies of valour. Queen Anne thought that Guiscard, on 
- account of his warlike exploits, ought to be allowed a retiring pension 
of 5002. per annum ; her financier, Harley, cut it down to 4007. Upon 
this, the double traitor offered himself as a spy to his old master, Louis 
XIY., at the same time making an interest with queen Anne’s personal 
attendants to procure him a private interview. Her majesty actually 
gave Guiscard audience the evening before he stabbed Harley. So 
completely unguarded was the queen, that she held the conference with 
this desperado with no one near her but Mrs. Kirk, who was usually 
asleep when on duty as lady in waiting. The priest-colonel limited his 
conversation with her majesty to passionate entreaties for augmentation 
of his pension, and complaints of ill-treatment. As it had been the 
queen’s wish that Guiscard should have a regular pension of 500/. per 
annum, it is not improbable that she mentioned the circumstance to him, 
and admitted that she was thwarted in her intentions by Harley or 
St. John. ‘he next morning, March 8, Guiscard was arrested by a 
messenger, while airing himself in St. James’s-park. He was brought 
before the privy council, then sitting in the council-chamber at the 
Cockpit, and accused of his treasonable correspondence with France. 
While he was before the council, he stabbed Harley with a penknife ; 
he was immediately set upon by all the privy councillors, and was 
so severely wounded that he died in Newgate some days afterwards, 
Every one, at the time, believed that queen Anne had run a great risk 
of assassination from this man. She had assuredly taken some alarm on 
his arrest, for St. John told Swift that the queen enclosed herself in the 
palace ; although March 8, 1711, was the anniversary of her accession, 
she neither went to church, nor did she see company, according 
to her usual practice of making that day one of high festivity. When 
Guiscard was dying, the queen sent two physicians and two surgeons to 
attend him in Newgate. He died with some horrible crime unconfessed 
torturing his mind, which persons fond of the marvellous supposed was 
his intention to murder queen Anne, but it evidently pertained to his 
previous career in France. 

Harley remained long in danger of death; meantime, his life was 
deemed of the greatest value by the queen and country, since he had 
declared that he was in possession of a secret of finance, which would 
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restore the bankrupt state of the revenue to credit and affluence. The 
scheme he meditated was the foundation of the present funds; when 
revealed to the queen’s uncle, lord Rochester, that nobleman treated the 
plan with the utmost contempt. If Rochester had lived longer, Harley 
must have withdrawn from the ministry. Meantime the secret treaty 
for peace matured. The acknowledgment of the queen’s title to the 
throne of Great Britain was, of course, one of the first articles stipulated; 
there was not made the slightest difficulty of it. 

The acute diplomatist, Mesnager, who had long been waiting at the — 
Hague till the queen was freed from the whigs, arrived in London for 
the purpose of private zonference the very day that all England was in 
an uproar with the attempted assassination of Harley by Guiscard. 
Mesnager had many opportunities of studying the character of queen 
Anne, and seems, on the whole, to have formed a favourable opinion of 
her. He says, ‘‘'The queen was mild and merciful in her disposition, 
and apt to believe every one about her faithful and honest. Among her 
many good qualities, she was a passionate lover of the common people, 
as they generally were of her. 

It was lord Jersey,! queen Anne’s lord chamberlain of the household, 
who introduced Mesnager to the secret interview with her majesty, the 
particulars of which are thus narrated by the envoy himself: ‘The 
next morning, he [lord Jersey} took me in his coach to Kensington, 
where I believe the queen went for the occasion, for the court was not 
there, and where I had the honour to kiss her majesty’s hand. After 
which, my lord speaking privately to the queen, her majesty turned 
about to me, and said, ‘ Sir, lord Jersey here,’ directing herself towards 
his lordship, ‘has given me an account of what steps you have taken ; 
you may let him hear what you have to say.’ 1 bowed, and was going 
to say something, though I hardly knew what, when her majesty turned 
abruptly from me to my lord again; so I stopped. My lord spoke a 
good while to the queen again; and when he had done, the queen turned 
to me and said, ‘Vis a good work; pray God succeed [prosper] you in 
it. Iam sure I long for peace; I hate this dreadful work of blood !’ 
At which her majesty shook her head two or three times, saying some 
other words which I could not hear, which I was sorry tor. She then 
retired, and we withdrew.”? “The death of the earl of Rochester,” 
observes Mesnager, “was a great blow to the cause of the Stuarts ; for 
such was his feeling of the inviolability of the liue of ancient sovereigns, 
that although his own niece, Anne, who was on the throne, persuaded 
him to aid her government in the hour of her great need, he did not 
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conceal from her his opinion that she had no lawful right to the crown 
she wore. He is even said to have told her so in plain terms; yet she 
_ appointed him the president of her council.” He appears to have accepted 
office with the view of restoring the sceptre to the disinherited represen- 
tative of the royal house of Stuart, the son of his old master and brother- 
in-law, king James, and for no other object did this stanch loyalist 
condescend to sit at the helm for his own niece. “An apoplectic fit 
snatched him away, May 2, 1711, before any step could be taken for 
the accomplishment of his intentions.”—“ Rochester dead ?” exclaimed 
Louis XIV., “then there is not a man of probity and counsel equal to 
him left in the world.”? The duke of Buckingham succeeded the uncle 
of queen Anne as president of her council,? a circumstance alone suffi- 
cient to invalidate the absurd falsehood that he had recently attacked 
' the queen in the house of lords. 

A correspondence between the queen and her brother, begun under 
the auspices of her uncle Rochester, was, after his death, carried on by 
the assistance of her lord president, Buckingham. James Stuart, called 
by himself the chevalier de St. George, and by his enemies the Pre- 
tender, wrote a letter entreating her to send to him an efficient agent to 
mediate an accommodation between them. After reading her brother’s 
letter, the queen expressed herself to Buckingham in terms which 
comprised the plain statement of the cause of his exile.$ ‘“ How can [ 
serve him, my lord?” she asked. ‘You know well that a papist 
cannot wear this crown in peace. Why has the example of the father 
no weight with theson? He prefers his religious errors to the throne 
of a great kingdom; he must thank himself, therefore, for his exclusion. 
He knows that I love my own family better than any other: all would 
be easy, if he would enter the pale of the church of England. Advise 
him to change his religion, my lord, as that only can change the opinion 
of mankind in his favour.” Buckingham communicated the queen’s 
observations to her brother, whose answer was as follows :— 

“ T know my grandfather, Charles I., and my father too, had always 
a high opinion of the principles of the church of England relating to 
monarchy, and experience sufficiently shows that the crown was never 
struck at but she also felt the blow; and though some of her chief pro- 
fessors have deviated, we must not measure the principles of that church 
by the actions of some individuals. Plain dealing is best in all things, 
especially in matters of religion, and as I am resolved never to dis- 
semble in religion, so I shall never tempt others to do it; and as well 
as I am satisfied of the truth of my own religion, I shall never look 


1 Mesnager. by his marriage with her half-sister Catha- 

2 agian em rine, daughter of James II. and Catharine 

3 The duke of Buckingham was confiden- Sedley. . 
ally treated by Queen Anne as a friend and 4 Macpherson ; Stuart Papers, vol. id, yo 
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the worse upon any persons because they chance to differ from me, nor 
shall I refuse, in due time and place, to hear what they have to say on 
this subject. But they must not take it ill, if I use the same liberty 
that I allow to others—to adhere to the religion that in conscience I 
think the best. I may reasonably expect that liberty of conscience for 
myself which I deny to none.”? 

These letters, however unexceptionable in a moral point of view, 
impressed every one attached to the church of England, whether the 
queen or her confidants, with the conviction, that young James Stuart 
was as inflexible in his adherence to his religion as his father had been. 
The queen, if some obscure yet probable historical indications may be 
trusted, felt secret hopes that ber young sister, the princess Louisa 
Stuart, might prove less firm in her profession of the Roman catholic 
creed than her brother. In such supposition she was utterly mistaken ; 
yet she seems never to have entertained the least intention of aiding her 
brother or sister's claims, if they refused compliance with the church of 
England then established by statute law. Her first stipulation, as 
Mesnager is obliged to confess, was for the Protestant succession of the 
house of Hanover—a stipulation which it was that envoy’s object to 
drive from her mind. Still it isan undoubted historical fact, that if 
either the young prince or princess of the house of Stuart would have 
renounced their religion, their kindred of the house of Hanover would 
not have opposed their claims on the throne of Great Britain. A re- 
markable letter of the princess Sophia proves this assertion beyond all 
dispute.” 

Meantime the duke of Marlborough, while his queen was earnestly 
negotiating peace in the secret corners of her palace, was making almost 
unopposed incursions into France, by crossing with his victorious troops 
the frontier line at Bourchain. Lord Hertford told David Hume, “ that 
towards the end of queen Anne’s reign, when the whig ministers were 
turned out of all their places at home, and the duke of Marlborough 
still continued in the command of the army abroad, the discarded 
ministers met, and wrote a letter, which was signed by lord Somers, 
lord Townsend, lord Sunderland, and Sir Robert Walpole, ‘desiring the 
duke of Marlborough to bring over the troops he could depend upon ; 
and that they would seize the queen’s person, and proclaim the elector 
of Hanover regent.’ The duke of Marlborough replied, that ‘It was 
madness to think of such a thing?’?”* There were two mighty bul- 
warks which guarded the helpless queen from such outrages. One was, 


> Macpherson ; Stuart Papers, vol. ii pp. England. See also the Life of Mary Beae 
223-225. frice. 

2 The letters of the princess Soph‘a are 3 «Horace Walpole confirmed the truth of 
completely conclusive on this head, and the, this anecdote, which he had heard his father 
conduct of George I. is most honourable, from repeat often and often.”—Life of Hume, by 
first to last, despite of all temptations from Burton, vol. ii, p. 501. 
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the deep affection of her people at large; the other, the honourable 
abstinence from any species of treachery which distinguished her kindred 
of the house of Hanover. George I. possessed no personal qualifications 
to make any biographer enthusiastic in his praise ; but who can, on the 
perusal of the sources of history, deny him credit as a man of honour ? 
It has been shown that Sarah of Marlborough lavishes on his noble- 
minded mother such terms as “‘ fantastic idiot ”—terms which must be 
resolved into the highest praise, when the motives of the reviler are 
analysed. 

Mesnager, when he withdrew from England after the sudden death of 
the queen’s uncle, lord Rochester, had left the path clear to the ad- 
vancement of Robert Harley, whom her majesty raised to the peerage 
soon after his recovery from the wound inflicted by the knife of the 
priest-colonel Guiscard. Harley was created earl of Oxford and Mor- 
timer, and received from the hands of her majesty the most potent and 
envied of places—that of lord treasurer. The queen was so much 
alarmed when stormy debates occurred in parliament, lest any disastrous 
minority should cast her once more in the power of the Marlborough 
junta, that her ladies, when she was waiting for intelligence, could not 
prevent her from falling into fainting-fits. Soon after commenced that 
series of perpetual relapses into ill-health, which marks the history of 
queen Anne from the autumn of 1711. 

Dr. Swift was presented to the queen about that time, and became 
an assiduous attendant at her court, having been deputed by the 
dignitaries of the Irish church to lay before the throne of her majesty 
their humble petition for extending her bounty ofthe first-fruits to that 
church. It is well known that Anne was anxious to extend it to her 
realm of Ireland, yet she never could rescue the funds from the hard 
grasp of the Marlborough clique government. ‘The first-fruits had been 
restored to the English church by her majesty during the short period 
when her uncle, Lawrence, earl of Rochester, was her prime minister 
after her accession, but she was forced to wait until freed from the whigs 
before she could extend her generous purpose to Ireland. 

“The queen was abroad to-day to hunt,” says Swift in his journal,’ 
“but finding it disposed to rain, she kept in her coach. She hunts in a 
chaise with one horse, which she drives herself, and drives furiously like 
Jehu, and is a mighty hunter like Nimrod.” A week afterwards the 
queen hunted the stag through the meridian heet till four in the after- 
noon; she drove forty miles that day? (August 7), and being beyond 
her dinner-hour, the board of green-cloth did not dine until the late 
hour of five o’clock, owing to her majesty’s Jehu-like drivings. Next 
day, the queen was well enough to hold a drawing-room, “but as few 
attended,” observes Swift, “her majesty sent for us into her bedchamber, 

1 Journal to Stella, July 31, 1712. 2 Ibid. 
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where we made our bows, and stood, about twenty of us, round the room, 
while she looked at us with her fan in her mouth, and once a-minute 
said two or three words to some that were nearest to her, and then, 
being told dinner was ready, went out. I dined at her majesty’s board 
of green-cloth, by Mr. Scarborrow’s invitation, who is in waiting. lt 
is much the best table in England, and costs the queen a thousand 
pounds a-month while she is at Windsor or Hampton-court, and is the 
only mark of magnificence or royal hospitality that I can see in the 
queen’s household. It is designed to entertain foreign ministers and 
people of quality, who come to see the queen, and have no place to 
dine.” The noble room called that of the board of green-cloth still 
remains at Hampton-court, with the table on which this royal hospitality 
was offered. 

“Dr. Arbuthnot, the queen’s favourite physician,” continues the 
journal, “‘ went out with me to see a place they have made for a famous 
horse-race to-morrow, where the queen will come. We overtook Miss 
Forester, one of her majesty’s maids of honour, on her palfrey, taking 
the air: we made her go along with us. The queen passed us coming 
back, and Miss Forester stood by the road-side like us, with her hat off, 
while her majesty went by.’’ This was an affectation of Miss Forester’s, 
which she supposed was in unison with her riding-habit, for the maid of 
honour wore that dress which the Spectator soon after made unpopular. 
Swift seems to have taken a dislike to the courtly belle for no other 
reason, for he adds, ‘‘I did not like her, though she be a toast, and was 
dressed like a man” !—that is, in the riding-habit of the time of queen 
Anne, which comprised hat, coat, waistcoat, periwig, and cravat; one 
flowing garment was the only variation from a complete cavalier’s 
garb.” 

i The queen went to the races, which were held at Ascot, only at a dif- 
ferent time of the year from the modern arrangement. The Sunday 
afterwards the queen held a drawing-room, after she had been at church. 
One of the prebends of Windsor, lord Willoughby de Broke, who 
attended queen Anne’s reception, had inherited a peerage; it was 
noticed that he would sit in the house of lords with his clergyman’s 
gown on, In the days of queen Anne, no clergyman ever appeared in 
the street, or in his own house when dressed for the day, without the 
black gown, similar to that in which they at present preach. It was 


1 This beautiful maid of honour of queen contemporary with this era, or a little later. 


Anne was one of the latest instances of the 
mfantine marriages, which had been among 
the worst customs of the middle ages. She 
had been wedded to Sir George Downing’s 
young son before she was thirteen; subse- 
quently the bride and bridegroom applied for 
a divorce, and obtained it. 

2 There is a very fine portrait af Ham- 
house ef a most beautiful countess of Dysart, 


She wears a small cocked hat, three-cornered, 
just like a coachman’s full-dress livery hat, 
bound with broad gold lace, the point stuck 
full in front over a white-powdered, long- 
flowing periwig ; a Mechlin cravat, tied likea 
Steinkirk ; a long white coat, like a coachman’s 
livery-coat; a flapped waistcoat, and a habit. 
petticoat. She holds a riding-whip of a very 
mannish fashion. 
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their every-day garment then, and for half a century afterwards. Not- 
withstanding the frequent occurrence of driving herself many miles 
when hunting in July and August, queen Anne was laid up with the 
gout in the middle of the latter month. About the same time she 
ordered 20,0000. to be paid for the furtherance of the Marlborough palace 
at Woodstock, supposed to be as a reward for one of the brilliant suc- 
cesses with which the duke of Marlborough was pursuing the war her 
majesty was intensely desirous of concluding. The queen had had 
lord Jersey named one of her plenipotentiaries at Utrecht the very day 
before the demise of that noble, which occurred in the beginning of 
August. He was removed from the scene of action by a death as 
sudden as that of her uncle Rochester, whom he survived but a few 
weeks. After the decease of these experienced statesmen, the Jacobite 
interest about the queen was only supported by the duke of Buck- 
ingham and a few ladies. Her majesty placed the privy-seal, vacant 
by his demise, in the hands of Dr. Robinson, afterwards bishop of 
Bristol. 

The queen continued ill with the gout through August. She did not 
come to St, George’s chapel, or stir from her bed: she received the 
sacrament there, for she always communicated the first Sunday of the 
month. Her majesty was unable to quit her bedchamber as late as the 
9th of September. Her receptions took place within it, the company, 
among whom was Dr. Swift, were introduced while she was seated in 
her arm-chair ; the crowd was so great, that those only could see her 
majesty who were in the circle next to her bed.1_ When recovered, her 
majesty had frequent parties of cards and dancing during her stay at 
Windsor. One of her nobles, lord Lanesborough, who always got rid-of 
his fits of the gout by elaborate curvets ‘and caperings, strongly recom- 
mended the same regimen to her majesty despite of her increasing 
corpulence and infirmities; but queen Anne relinquished dancing 
thirty years earlier than did queen Elizabeth. Pope has, however, 
perpetuated the memory of the adviser, if not of the advice, in this 
line -— 

* See sober Lanesborough dancing with the gout.” 


Mrs. Masham had been forced to relinquish her close attendance on 
the queen, on account of her accouchement; in consequence of her 
absence, the new ministry became greatly alarmed at the advances the 
duchess of Somerset made in her majesty’s favour. Dr. Swift was at 
this time in close attendance on the queen’s ministers at Windsor, 
writing up the tories, and writing down the whigs. Dr. Arbuthnot con- 
cocted with him a seu desprit, that was more likely to give offence to 
queen Anne than anything they could have contrived for that purpose, 


4 Swift’s Diary, and Journal to Stella, Sept. 1711. 
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« Arbuthnot,” says Swift, ‘made me draw up a sham subscription for a 
book, called ‘A History of the Maids of Honour since Henry VIIL.’s 
time, showing they made the best Wives; with a list of all the maids 
of honour since’; to pay a crown down, and another crown on delivery 
of the book, according to the common forms of these things. We got a 
friend to write it out fair, because my hand is known, and sent it to the 
maids of honour when they came to supper. It will be a good court jest, 
and the queen will certainly have it.” More merry than wise, perhaps. 
If the dauntless dean! had not remembered, the beloved physician, 
Arbuthnot, could scarcely have forgotten, that queen Anne and her sister 
Mary IL., were the daughters of a lady who had been a maid of honour ; 
and that the queen might feel more alarm than pleasure at the proposed 
series of biographies. 

Queen Anne ratified her consent to enter into preliminaries of peace 
at Windsor-castle, October 8, 1711. At supper, on the evening of the 
same day, her majesty publicly mentioned “ that she had agreed to treat 
with France; and that she did not doubt but that, in a little time, 
she should be able to announce to her people that which she had so 
long desired for the sake of humanity, a general peace for Europe.” 
Windsor-castle was the scene of the public presentation of the envoys 
from France to queen Anne: they had afterwards apartments assigned 
them at Hampton-court, whither her majesty came to reside, as the 
darkening days made journeys to Windsor difficult to her ministers, All 
queen Anne’s practical Jacobitism was comprised in her secret and very 
tardy admission (not acknowledgment) to the envoys, that James was her 
brother—not that she avowed her share in the vile intrigue that denied 
his being the son of his own mother ; her ultimatum of Jacobitism was 
now and then speaking of him, in private, as if consanguinity existed 
between them. And here the historical question again arises—did 
France ever sincerely mean the restoration of the Stuarts? Never, must 
be the answer of all those who have studied the sources of history, not 
by contemplating isolated fractions, indicative of kindly private feeling 
in this king or that queen, but by comparing the conduct of that nation 
since their great king Henry IV. saw, with the far view of long-sighted 
genius, the mighty results of the peaceable union of the British islands 
under one sovereign.? Since that hour the French had, by means of 
calumny and bribery, nursed civil and religious wars in Great Britain 
for nearly a century; and as surely as Richelieu bribed the rebels of 
Charles I. into civil war, or as Barillon bribed the patriot revolutionists, 
Sidney and Hampden, into tearing the vitals of their country by restless 
agitations, were the envoys of France sent to gain peace, but never to 


1 He was not appointed to the deanery of the malicious and calumnious series of French 
St. Patrick, Dublin, till more than a year ambassades which occur from the accession of 
afterwards. James i, to the fall of Charles J, 

2 No other inference can be drawn from 
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restore any family peace to the unfortunate Stuarts. Louis XIV. was 
aged, tottering on the brink of the grave, and might possibly have attained 
the wisdom to perceive the utter uselessness of all the wicked wars 
and intrigues which had spread unutterable misery over France and 
England ; but even if he were sincere in his instructions to Mesnager, 
the appointment of Dubois as a coadjutor in the mission of that envoy 
proves that there was a power behind his despotic throne by far too 
mighty for him. Dubois had been the governor, and was the ruler, 
body and soul, of the future regent of France—the profligate Orleans. 
Neither the church of Rome nor the church of England were aught to 
teacher or pupil. 

When all parties were agitated with the discussion of the preliminaries 
of peace, libels flew about as thickly, according to Mesnager’s expression, 
“as musket-balls on a battle-field.” The queen, at such a period of 
excitement, was obliged to take some precautionary measures for the 
preservation of peace at home. Among others, she issued an order of 
council forbidding the usual procession and bonfires on “ queen Bess's 
day,” the council having intelligence that the London ’prentices in the 
whig interest had prepared the effigies of all her ministers of state, 
dressed in their usual costume, as a holocaust at the base of queen Eliza- 
beth’s statue near Temple-bar. The leaders of the opposition hired Tom 
D’Urfey to write a lyric on the occasion, and as all parties affected great 
personal devotion to the queen, she was represented as a victim in the 
hands of the triumphant faction, just as she had been in those of the 
family junta. The refrain of “ Save the queen! save the queen !” was 
meant to excite her loyal commonalty to snatch Anne, their beloved 
mistress, from the clutches of the tories. One verse will be a sufiicient 
specimen to show the temper of the times :— 

* Methought queen Bess arose! 
Save the queen! save the queen! 
From mansion of repose— 
Save the queen ! save the queen ! 
The genius of our land 


Came too at her command— 
Save the queen ! save the queen !” 


That any uproar should occur among a grown-up people relative to 
the burning of a parcel of great dolls, has ever proved the greatest stigma 
on English common sense. The story went that there were forty pup- 
pets prepared for the flaming pile, and that they had cost 1000/. Dr. 
Swift went to see them, after they were captured, and declared the whole 
group did not cost forty pounds. There was his sable majesty, provided 
with a mask by way of a face, supposed to resemble the prime-minister, 
the pope on his right hand, the Pretender on his left, dressed in a blue 
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cloth coat, with tinsel lace, and a white feather made with cut paper ; 
also the figures of four cardinals, four jesuits, and four Franciscan 
friars, all assembled round a mighty cross, eighteen feet in height,” ? 
which symbol of the christian faith was likewise to be burnt. 

Lord Oxford had likewise a long illness: he shut himself up with his 
royal mistress at Hampton-court, and was invisible to all the world. 
When the treaty was nearly perfected, the prime minister recovered his 
nealth and resumed his functions. While he was absent from Hampton- 
court, queen Anne addressed to him the following epistle, which shows 
that some power was still exercised by her :— 


“ Nov. ye 16% 1711.2 

“Tam very glad to hear from those that you saw yesterday, that you are 
so much recovered ; I pray God perfect your health, and confirm it for 
many, many years. I thank you for puting me in mind of having a fast 
hear, and in Scotland, wh I think is so right, that I intend to mention 
it either to-morrow or at y¢ next cabinet. I have talked wt 14 chamber- 
lain [Shrewsbury] about several things this afternoon, and at present he 
seems tome to be in good humour; what he means by the D. of Somerset 
working against him I can’t tell, for he has not named him to me a great 
while. I gave lord Dartmouth to-day the names for the council of trade and 
chamberlain of Scotland, and he tells me he has order’d the warrant to be 
filled up. I find he has not prepared any instructions for 14 Peterhorow, 
fearing he would do more hurt than good at Turin ; 14 Dartmouth proposed 
to me the sending him to Venice. I think he should be sent somewhere, 
for I fear, if he comes home while the Parliament is sitting, he will be 
very troublesome. Mr Secretary often mentions that great care should be 
taken of the courts of Berlin and Hanover, but never has proposed any- 
body to be sent to either; if Britain be thought proper for such an 
employment, I am very willing to part wt him, only desire he may not 
be sent to Hanover. I believe duke Hamilton may do very well for 
Vienna, but it will be time enough to come to any resolution about it 
when I have the satisfaction of seeing you. You propose my giving Mt 
Prior some inferiour character; what that can be I don’t know, for 1 
doubt his berth will not entitle him to that of envoy, and the secretary 
of the embassy is filled; if there be any other you can think of that is 
fit for him, I shall be very glad to do it. I leave it to you to recom- 
mend somebody for the master of the Mint in Scotland, for I have none 
in my thoughts at present to give it to. I intend, an it please God, to 
be in town the middle of the next week, if the parliament can meet on 
the day appointed, or else I should be glad to stay a week longer hear, 
unless you think my being at St James’s is absolutely necessary for 
buisnes, Pray turn it in your thoughts who will be proper to putt into 


1 Swift's Journal to Stella, 2 Lansdowne MSS, 1236, p. 253. 
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the commission for executing the office of privy-seal during my lord’s 
absence, and believe me, w*® all sincerity, 
“ Your very affectionate freind, 
“ Anne, R.” 
Endorsed—“ The Qu. to my Lé Oxford, Nov. 16, 1711.” 


The queen was right in her suggestions: lord Strafford refused to have 
his name publicly associated with Prior, not perhaps on account of his 
low birth, although every one was exclaiming against the nobleman’s 
insane pride on that account. There are, however, indications of servile 
baseness in Prior’s previous career, which show him ready to truckle to 
any party or person willing to take himself and his pen at a valuation.? 
No one can greatly blame Strafford as a gentleman—to say nothing of 
his nobility—for eschewing such partnership. Her majesty was, not- 
withstanding, so well pleased with Prior’s labours in the embassy, that 
she herself requested that he might be rewarded with the place of com- 
missioner of the customs. 

‘The queen sent a request to her kinswoman, the electress Sophia, to 
assist her in promoting the peace of Europe ; that princess answered in 
a letter, by which it appears that she was pleased at the invitation. At 
the same time queen Anne sent a present to her god-daughter, the 
princess Anne of Hanover, eldest daughter of the hereditary prince and 
princess (afterwards George II. of Great Britain and his queen-consort). 
The electress Sophia, the great-grandmother of the infant, alludes to 
queen Anne’s messages in her letter to the earl of Strafford, then secre- 
tary of state, November 11, 1711: “ Earl Rivers has brought a present 
to the queen’s god-daughter as an honourable mark of her favours, which 
are infinitely esteemed. I would not, however, give my parchment for 
it, since that will be an everlasting monument in the archives of Hanover, 
and the present of the little princess will go, when she is grown up, into 
another family.”? The electress, by the ‘‘ parchment,” meant the com- 
mission by which queen Anne empowered her to aid the restoration of 
peace —an office which Sophia undertakes as an honour, but mildly 
points out some inconsistency in English politics, which very recently 
breathed of nothing but war. Not a word occurs of jealousy regarding 
any tendency the queen might have towards her brother ; all the suspi- 
cions that Anne expressed against her kinswoman Sophia and her son, 
were met with the patient rectitude of honourable intentions. They 
always treated and spoke of their unfortunate kinsman, young James 
Stuart, as the legitimate son of the elder royal line, giving him full time 
to make up his mind whether he persisted in his repudiation of the creed 
of the church of England, and adhered to the profession of the Roman 


1 at this time, was a Jacobite; but odious specimens of time-serving. : 
his iene as quoted by Sir Henry Ellis 2 Hanover Papers, Macpherson Collection, 
Camden Society, when attached to the Eng- voi. fi. p. 266. 
lish legation at the peace of Ryswick, are 
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catholic religion, in which case only the family of Hanover meant to 
accept the offered island-empire. It was in vain that the Orange politi- 
cians lamented their hard fate, that there was no hero of Nassau nov 
to come with an invading army to pluck down the queen for the public 
good. The honourable conduct of Sophia and her son thus disappointed 
+heir most violent partisans, at the same time that every temptation was 
offered by the party of the whigs to gratify the ambition of a sovereign, who 
had as much passion for military distinction as any of his contemporaries. 
In fact George of Hanover received invitations from parliament, and 
even publicly from the queen herself, to take the command of the allied 
army, of which the common course of events showed that the duke of 
Marlborough must soon be deprived. The princess Sophia and the elector 
took more trouble to ascertain the private wishes of Anne on this point, 
than less honourable princes would have done to thwart them; and 
finding that such a proceeding would embarrass her government, declined 
the offer. 

The queen, on the 7th of December, 1711, opened her second sessions 
of the united parliament of Great Britain. It was, at that time, above 
a year since her majesty had thought fit to put the great offices of state 
and of her own household in other hands than the family knot of the 
Marlborough alliance ; yet the duke of Marlborough was still general in 
chief, the duke of Somerset master of the horse, the earl of Cholmondley 
treasurer of her household.) The royal speech was an extraordinary 
one, and seems, in fact, to have emanated from the queen’s well-known 
desire for the pacification of Kurope. Notwithstanding,” said her 
majesty from the throne, “the arts of those who delight in war, both 
time and place ave appointed for the opening a treaty for a general 
peace.”* The speech produced remarkable discussions in the house 
of lords; and as the duke of Marlborough was generally supposed to 
be pointed at in it, the queen having entered her private box in the 
house of lords a few nights afterwards, he, in the midst of a warm de- 
bate, suddenly appealed to her majesty to exonerate him,’ which threw 
her into the greatest embarrassment. Yet the word at that time went 
among the tory ministry, that the queen “ had betrayed them.” 

“ Yesterday,” writes Swift, ‘when the queen was going from the 
house of lords, where she sat to hear the debate, the duke of Shrews- 
bury, as lord-chamberlain, asked her majesty, ‘ Whether he or the great- 
chamberlain, Lindsay, ought to lead her out? The queen answered 
him, very short, ‘ Neither of you;’ and gave her hand to the duke of 
Somerset, who was louder than any one in the house of lords for the 
clause against peace. Mrs. Masham gave‘ one or two instances of the 


1 Mesnager’s Minutes of Negotiation, col- 3 Swift’s Journal, December 1711, in many 
lated with Toone’s Chronology, vol. i. p.410. —_ pasages. 
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same kind. “ The queen is false, or at least very much wavering,” adds 
Swift. ‘“ Mrs. Masham begged us to stay, because lord treasurer Harley 
would call, and we all resolved to fall on him about his negligence in 
not securing a majority. He came, and appeared in good-humour, as 
usual ; but we thought his countenance was much cast down. I rallied 
him, and desired him to give me his staff, which he did.” By this prac- 
tical joke, it is apparent that the possessors of important court-offices, 
designated by white wands, carried such insignia about with them, even 
to pay private visits. When Swift had seized the lord treasurer’s wand, 
he said, “If I could but be secured in possession of this for one week, I 
would set all to rights.” !—‘‘ How ?” asked the premier. ‘‘ I would im- 
mediately turn out Marlborough, his two daughters, the duke and duchess 
of Somerset, and lord Cholmondley,” replied Swift. Dr. Arbuthnot asked 
the premier, ‘* How he came not to secure a majority ?” He could answer 
nothing, but “ that he could not help it, if people would lie and forswear.” 
—“ A poor answer,” observes his impatient auditor, “for so great a minis- 
ter.” The premier added a quotation in allusion to the sovereign, 
<The hearts of kings are unsearchable.” However, he went home, called 
for a list of court-places, and marked every one for expulsion who 
had voted against his government. Swift finishes, as he began, with 
the assertion, ‘The queen is false.”? From this conviction he was 
persuaded, the following day, by her majesty’s confidential physician, 
Arbuthnot, who said, ‘‘ The queen has not betrayed her ministry ; she 
has only been first frightened, and then flattered.” 

The duke of Somerset, taking advantage of the queen’s public pre- 
‘ference of his arm to either of her great-chamberlains, had told many of 
the peers ‘‘ to vote against the tory ministry, because it would please 
the queen.”* The new ministry insisted on the removal of the duchess 
of Somerset, and again confusion reigned in the palace. In the midst of 
these contentions it was said that the queen, on her return from parlia- 
ment to St. James’s, called for the duchess of Marlborough ; that a 
friendly lady ran to the duchess’s apartments, and pressing her to lay 
hold of the opportunity, assured her that she might, with but one soft 
word, be as well with the queen as ever, and overthrow all her enemies 
at once; but that she refused to go, though her lodgings were on the 
same floor as the queen’s, and added some very disrespectful words of 
the queen, and of her new favourite, which, when related to her majesty, 
put an end to all manner of affection between them.* ‘The rage of the 
duchess of Marlborough against the queen, for having given her places 
to the duchess of Somerset, and at that lady for having accepted them, 
was too blind to permit her to perceive then, that the duchess of Somer 
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set, although from different motives, was pursuing the same track as 
herself, of active enmity to the line of Stuart. The letters of Sarah of 
Marlborough are replete with mockery of the duchess of Somerset and 
the queen, and of the means whereby that lady gained the royal favour. 
The queen’s vice-chamberlain furnished the intelligence. This func- 
tionary declared, “that ever since the queen’s widowhood, the duchess 
of Somerset, whenever she saw the queen look dull or thoughtful, used 
to exclaim, “‘ My queen, you must not think always of the poor prince.” 
The duchess of Marlborough chose to affirm that the queen had neither 
affection nor regret for her lost spouse; and declared, at the same 
time, ‘‘ that to look gently, and talk insipidly at the queen’s basset or 
ombre-tables, was all that her majesty required in any person’s whole 
course of life.’ For the first of these requisites the fierce duchess was 
certainly little qualified. 

Fortunately for the new ministry, a fresh cause of complaint was 
discovered by the queen against the duchess of Marlborough. The new 
palace built by the latter, on the ground the queen had granted her at 
St. James’s, was completed, so as to enable them to live side by side, 
just as the final rupture took place which separated their lives for ever. 
The duchess relinquished her apartments in St. James’s-palace, and, 
according to the queen’s account, who walked through the suite after 
her retreat, she left that part of the palace, which had been her head- 
quarters for years, in a state as if it had been sacked by a destructive 
enemy —the locks torn off the doors, marble slabs forced out, and 
looking-glasses and pictures rent from their panels. The queen stopped 
the instalments of money for completing Blenheim-house at Woodstock, 
declaring “ that, as the duchess of Marlborough had dilapidated her 
house (namely, St. James’s-palace), she would not build her one.” A . 
very elaborate defence from these charges was penned by the duchess. 
On which side the truth rests, it is difficult to determine; but it is 
indeed strange, that the queen, with affairs of vital importance on her 
mind, should have leisure to make a personal investigation into the 
state in which the duchess had left her lodgings, ? 

Lord Dartmouth asked the queen, “ How her majesty would be pleased 
to have her servants live with him (the duke of Marlborough), after his 
return from the campaign?” The queen replied, “That would depend 
on his behaviour to her.”—‘ I am sure,” rejoined lord Dartmouth, 
“that it will be all submission, since other means had proved totally 
ineffectual ; and,” asked his lordship, “is your majesty proof against 
that P”—“ Yes,” said the queen, “I am.” When the queen had had an 
interview with the duke of Marlborough, she told lord Dartmouth that 
his demeanour was submissive, as he had foretold ; “only lower,” added 
her majesty, “than it was possible to imagine.” ‘ The duke of Marl- 

1 Correspondence of the duchess of Marlborough. 2 Coxe MSS. 
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borough soon visited lord Dartmouth, for the purpose of propitiating him 
for regaining the favour of the queen ; ‘reminded him of his relationship, 
and hoped he would do him, on that account, all good offices with her 
majesty, who, he knew, had entire confidence in lord Dartmouth, which 
he was sincerely glad to see. He lamented’—and the sincerity of that 
lamentation was unquestionable—‘ the strange conduct of his wife, but 
declared, withal, there was no help for that, and a man must bear a 
good deal to lead a quiet life at home!’”? His confessions of the faults 
of his better half did not prevent his own dismissal ftom the command 
he had sustained with such invariable success. Inquiries were instituted, 
at the same time, concerning vast sums he had appropriated by the sale 
of commissions *—a bad practice, which first appears in his government 
of the military forces of Great Britain ; likewise of the enormous bribes 
and percentages received by him from the Jew contractors for the 
soldiers’ bread and clothing. The soldiers of the regiments that had 
returned, threw away their jackets and clothing over the wall of the 
queen’s garden at St. James’s-palace. Tradition says they were brought 
to Anne, who wept at seeing the flimsy rags which the avarice of the 
generalissimo and his Jew contractors had provided for the common 
men to abide the damp and aguish seasons of the Low Countries. The 
army was consigned by the queen to the care of the duke of Ormonde, 
whose commission was, not to gain victories, but to keep the British 
forces in a state of armed neutrality until the peace was concluded. 

The incorrigible sycophancy of Anne’s courtiers, in paying homage to 
Abigail Masham by way of propitiating the queen, greatly disgusted her 
majesty, who confided her feelings on the subject to lord Dartmouth. 
That nobleman had been deputed by the tory ministry to request the 
queen to make Abigail’s husband, Mr. Masham, a peer. The propo- 
sition was very distasteful to queen Anne, who thus replied to lord 
Dartmouth: “I never had the least intention to make a great lady of 
Abigail Masham ; for by so doing I should lose a useful servant about 
my person, for it would give offence for a peeress to sleep on the floor, 
and do all sorts of inferior offices.”* But as Abigail was related to 
Harley as well as to lady Marlborough, that rising statesman wished to 
lose the memory of her former servitude to lady Rivers under the blaze 
of a peeress’s coronet; the measure was therefore persisted in, despite of 
the queen’s sensible objections. At last, her majesty consented to the 
exaltation of the humble Abigail, on condition that she remained her 
dresser. 


Makes Abigail a peeress. 


1 Lord Dartmouth’s Notes to Burnet’s Own 
Time, vol. vi. p. 6. . 
2 Kivelyn’s Diary, 1691. Many indications 


private benefit, in their prosperty during the 
war in the reign of Anne. ‘The bribes from 
the Jew contractors were acknowledged by 
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Mesnager expressed his fears to the queen, that the duchess of Somer- 
set was adverse to the peace; queen Anne replied, “Uh, I'll warrant 
you; I’ll answer for her!” Great watchfulness prevailed for the mo- 
ment when the duke of Somerset was to appear in his equipage, with 
his people in his own yellow liveries instead of those of the queen, 
which his suite wore because he was the queen's master of the horse.? 
At last the duke resigned, but the queen still continued intractable to 
the advice of her ministers. The whig duchess bore the blame, and the 
whole venom of the tory party was turned against her; she was, how- 
ever, by no means adverse to the peace, but much against all relentings 
of the queen’s heart in favour of her brother. Whatever Mesnager, 
Gualtier, and the countess of Jersey, assisted by Abigail Masham, did 
in his behalf on one side, was reversed by the duchess of Somerset on 
the other.? 

It suited Swift’s party-pen to make out the duchess of Somerset an 
assassin at fourteen, and he trusted to find partisans willing to believe 
him, or at least to pretend to do so, when he thus attacked her in his 
Windsor Prophecy in a string of ill-conditioned puns, addressed to the 
royal widow on the throne :— 


Anne. 


“England, dear England! if I understand, 
Beware of carrots 3 from Northumberland. 
Carrots sown thin [7hynne] a deeper root may get, 
If so be they are in summer set [Somerset] ; 
Their cunning’s mark [Koningsmark] thou, for I have been told, 
‘They assassine + when young, and poison when old. 
Root out those carrots, O thou! whose name, 
Spelled backward and forward, is always the same.” 


This was Anna; for the queen, like her great grandmother, Anne of 
Denmark, accented her name in two syllables, from whence her medal- 


lists and poets called her Anna, 


1 Swift’s Journal. 

2 The duchess of Somerset’s hatred to the 
lineal royal family of Stuart was bitter and 
unceasing ; the ground was, because Charles 
II. had placed his illegitimate son above the 
lofty line of Percy, by giving bim the title of 
duke of Northumberland; she had been 
married at ten or eleven years of age to lord 
Ogle, the son of the duke of Newcastle (ac- 
cording to the old evil practice of giving in 
wedlock heiresses of great property). It may 
be supposed her inclinations were not con- 
sulted in her matrimonial destination; but 
her first bridegroom or purchaser died, and 
left her a widow at thirteen, when her mother 
and her guardians fell out furiously, at the 
disposing of her a second time as the Percy 
heiress. ‘Che unfortunate child wore widow’s 
mourning at the court of Charles II., and re- 
ceived the appellation of la triste héritiére. 
She excited, by her great wealth and mourn- 
ful appearance, some interest, although she 
ha no pretensions to beauty, Her guardian 


These verses proceed to recommend 


made her marry a commoner, of immense 
wealth, Thomas Thynne, of Longleat-hall, 
when her mother, the dowager-countess of 
Northumberland, much enraged at his con- 
duct, escaped with her to the continent, 
until she became of legal age. At Brussels, 
the child in weeds was seen by the handsome 
count Koningsmark, a German soldier of rank, 
possessed of little property, and less respecta- 
bility. ‘The Percy heiress was not fourteen 
when this fortune-hunter marked her as his 
prey. He had heard that her mother and 
herself detested the engagement she had been 
forced into, and to make the field clear for 
his own pretensions, he very deliberately 
hired three assassins, who shot Mr. ‘hynne 
in his carriage in the Haymarket, The cir- 
cumstance {s curiously and minutely repre- 
sented on ‘Thynne’s monument in Westmine 
ster-abbey. 

3 The red hair of the duchess of Somerset. 

4 Meaning assassinate, 
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Mrs. Masham to fill the place of the unfortunate lady, whose carroty 
locks formed the refrain of this evil lyric :— 


Queen’s pockets. 


“ And keep close to thee always that name, 
Which, spelled backwards and forwards, is almost the same ;! 
And England, wouldst thou be happy still, 
Bury these carrots under a Hill.”’? 


The wicked wit who wrote this whimsical lampoon, showed it to 
Mrs. Masham when it was in print; but the alarm of the cautious 
courtier increased, and she entreated him earnestly to suppress it, as an 
attack on the duchess of Somerset would deeply anger the queen. The 
author affected to stop the printing of it; but the attempt made the 
squib run like wildfire, and it very soon reached the person it was 
aimed at, who carefully put it by, biding her time of showing it to the 
queen. 

Meantime, a compromise was effected between her majesty and her 
new ministry. The tories agreed that the duchess of Somerset was to 
remain in office; and the queen yielded a point in contest with them 
by permitting the creation of the twelve new peers, which carried the 
measures of her ministers in the house of lords. They were gazetted 
December 28, 1711: Mrs. Masham’s husband was one of this batch, 
and became in consequence a peer of Great Britain, Samuei Masham’s 
claims to this honour were not very distinguished, independently of the 
personal services the queen had experienced from his better half. The 
bitter pen of the duchess of Marlborough does not greatly exaggerate, 
when she thus describes the nonentity of the new peer: ‘“‘ Mr. Masham, 
in so long a war, though made a general, I believe never saw fire in his 
life. He always attended his wife and the queen’s basset-table, being 
at court upwards of twenty years—a soft, good-natured, insignificant 
man, always making low bows to everybody, and ready to skip to open 
a door.” § 

Queen’s pockets, from the days of Elizabeth to Anne, were mys 
terious repositories, within whose diplomatic depths reposed the destinies 
and advancements of the gentles and peers of the land. ‘I never was 
go much surprised,” saith one of the reminiscences of lord Dartmouth,* 
“as when the queen drew a list of twelve lords out of her pocket, and 
ordered me to bring warrants for them, there not having been the least 
intimation before it was to be put in execution. I asked her, ‘If her 
majesty designed to have them all made at once?’ Her majesty 


1 Masham. 

2 T’he family name of Mrs. Masham. 

3 Inedited letter of the duchess of Marl- 
porough, Coxe MSS. Masham was, in fact, a 
kinsman of the queen, by legitimate descent 
from George Plantagenet, duke of Clarence, 
through the illustrious Margaret countess of 
. Balisbury, He was a representative of the 


ill-fated and persecuted line of Pole.—See 
Burke’s Extinct Peerage. Masham was very 
poor—the eighth son of a ruined cavalier 
baronet; but his descent rendered his wife 
eligible to any court-office in the gift of the 
crown. 

4 Lord Dartmouth’s Notes, 
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answered by inquiring, ‘If lord Dartmouth made exceptions to the 
legality of the measure ?—‘ No,’ replied his lordship; ‘only as to its 
expediency.’ The queen rejoined, that ‘She had made fewer lords than 
any of her predevessors ;’ and added, ‘ You see, my lord, that the duke 
of Marlborough and the whigs do all they can to distress me; therefore 
I must do what I can to help myself.’ I told her majesty, that ‘I 
thought it my duty to tell her my apprehensions, as well as to execute 
her commands. ‘The queen thanked me, and said, that ‘She liked the 
measure as little as I did; yet found not that any one could propose'a 
better expedient.’”! Three peers’ eldest sons were called by writ to the 
house of lords in this extraordinary creation ; nine commoners made up 
the twelve peerages, whose portentous appearance, out of her majesty’s 
pocket, had startled lord Dartmouth. 

It has been shown, that the preliminaries of the peace with France 
had been received by the queen as early as October. Abbé Gualtier 
tried to introduce the subject he had at heart to some of the queen’s 
ministers ; “ but,” adds Mesnager, ‘‘ they would not so much as stay in 
the room when the young king’s [James Stuart’s] name was mentioned.” 
Mesnager was the less anxious to introduce the name of the expatriated 
prince, even in the secret articles of peace, because he declares that his 
sovereign, Louis XIV., had used this expression: “If queen Anne 
insists on it, you must give him up to his fortune. We must not be 
ruined on his account—you understand me?” which last sentence the 
king of France repeated more than once. There is no doubt that this 
general agreement to drop all mention of the queen’s brother greatly 
facilitated the progress of the treaty. 

The Jacobite ladies in the queen’s household were utterly discontented 
with the manner in which the interest of their prince had been nullified 
in the treaty. Lady Jersey, and perhaps lady Winchilsea, had so much 
to say on the subject to Mesnager, that he thought proper to urge to 
the noble official by whom he was usually introduced to the queen’s 
presence the same arguments that Gualtier had proposed to propound 
to her majesty; on which the nobleman assured him, that if the ex- 
hortations were urged to her of her father on his death-bed, “queen 
Anne would have something very pertinent to answer.” Mesnager 
observed, “‘that so much as this peace was discussed by the queen, 
there must be some moment or other when she mentioned her brother ; 
and that nothing could be more d-propos than at such time to ask her 
majesty what her pleasure was, and how she would please to have him 
dispose of himself.’ ‘The nobleman assured him, ‘that although rea-~ 
sonable as well as natural, yet he knew not whether it could be done: 
but if such an opportunity presented, he would let him know.”2 Five 
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or six days passed away, at the end of which time a message came to 
invite Mesnager to sup with that nobleman, supposed by some to be the 
duke of Shrewsbury, by others the duke of Buckingham, but evidently 
a step lower in the peerage. Many circumstances point at lord Dela- 
warr.| “He told me,” said Mesnager, “‘‘ that he had just been drinking 
tea in the apartments of a lady very near the queen, which lady had 
been very freely discussing the lately signed preliminaries of peace, and 
I think, M. de Mesnager,’ continued he, ‘that ye should have a con- 
ference, for, by my faith! the women dare-say anything.’” He then 
continued repeating to Mesnager the words of the Jacobite lady. ‘“ My 
lord,” said she, “I cannot make out these dark things you call pre- 
liminaries. J wish you could read me a lecture of politics upon them.” 
—‘‘Lord, madam! you are a better politician than I.’—“Not I,” 
answered lady Masham, for it is she who is indicated ; “I am all in the 
dark about them.”—“ Cannot you stay till they explain themselves ?” 
To this she replied, laughing, “ We women, you know, my lord, love 
to come at the éclaircissement.”—“ Well, madam, where is your diffi- 
culty?” Here she answered softly, “«* Why, what is it you mean to do 
‘with the Pretender ?’—so, monsieur Mesnager, you know he is called 
among our people, and sometimes not by his worst enemies, if company 
be present.” The noble lord, who does not seem to be the most valiant 
of his species, here added to Mesnager, “ that he was not a little startled; 
for there were not less than three ladies present, all belonging to the 
royal household.” With some passion, lady Masham continued, alluding 
to the unfortunate James Stuart, “ Will ye drive him about the world 
as a vagabond ? will ye oblige the king of France to forsake him? will 
ye ruin him here too? and will ye have the queen starve her own 
brother?” To this remonstrance, the nobleman told Mesnager he 
replied, “I did not think she was so serious as I found she was; that 
“T believed she would allow I was for starving no one; but she also 
knew on what ticklish terms we stood in England, as our enemies 
wanted nothing more to let loose the mob upon us but to say we were 
for bringing in the Pretender.”—“ Lord!” said the lady, half merrily, 
“ what a parcel of statesmen the queen has here! Why, it is no wonder 
that the queen herself is so frightened every now and then at the whigs, 
when all you men are so faint-hearted! If ever the young gentleman 
does come here, as I don’t question but he will, I hope he will call ye all 
to account for a parcel of——” “Cowards and defectors,” interposed 
the nobleman; “‘ you had as good, my lady, have spoken it out. Per- 
haps we should not be such cowards, if the queen would be advised.”— 
“ Here my lord broke off the discourse,” says Mesnager ; “and on my 

1 According to Swift’s Journal, this noble- in a discontented manner, “as ene wh)? would 


man bad succeeded lord Jersey as lord cham- do no good to any party.” 
. berlain of the household. He mentions him, 
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pressing him to go on, he owned the conversation became wholly serious, 
and of a turn that would compromise his liberty or life. Besides,” he 
continued, ‘the queen came into the room, and interrupted us.” } 

Of course, the astute French diplomatist became the more eager to 
know what passed after queen Anne was made a party in such discus- 
sions. His informant continued, “that at the moment the Jacobite 
lady was exclaiming against the chevalier being left to the mercy of the 
Dutch, to be starved, or worse—adding, louder than usual, ‘Can you 
think, my lord, but the queen must have many thoughts of this kind? 
Can she be easy regarding her own brother? It was just as she 
repeated the word ‘brother’ the queen came into the room. ‘What!’ 
said her majesty to the lady Masham, ‘are you always talking politics ?’ 
—‘Oh, madam,’ replied the lady, merrily, ‘here’s my lord ’—naming 
him to the queen—‘ turned whig !’—‘I cannot think that,’ observed her 
majesty. ‘He’s turned cruel and barbarous ; and that, exclaimed the 
lady, ‘is, I think, the same thing.—‘ What is the matter?’ asked the 
queen. ‘Nay, madam, it is all before your majesty, in the fine new 
preliminaries here.” By which it may be supposed that some copies 
had been printed or circulated among the ministers and officials of the 
palace; it is certain that they were disseminated over the country in a 
very few hours after the queen had announced her approval at her 
supper at Windsor-castle. ‘I tell my lord, here, that they are so 
worded, that they will neither let your majesty do anything for a cer- 
tain person, or do it themselves. I suppose they would be rid of him at 
any rate. I wish they would tell your majesty what to do with him.” 
The answer of Anne is too characteristic of her phraseology, as well as 
of her modes of thinking, to permit a doubt that she uttered the very 
words: “I can never get one of them so much as to speak of him,” 
said the queen, “or to answer me a question about him; and I don’t 
press them, but I hope they will do as becomes them.” 

The nobleman then told Mesnager that he addressed to the queen 
these words: “‘ Madam, your majesty knows that M. Mesnager is still 
in town; he desires nothing more than to talk freely to you of this 
matter [viz. of the affairs of her brother]. It is quite true, as lady 
Masham says, that your ministers are afraid of meddling with it. He 
says, ‘ that he has something of very great importance to offer about it, 
and thinks it hard that, after the preliminaries of peace are settled, no 
one will give him an audience on the rest.’ If your majesty will be 
pleased to hear him, here is lady Masham, who would be the best pleni- 
potentiary in this affair. Ill bring monsieur Mesnager to wait upon her 
here in her apartments.’”’—‘‘ With all my heart,” returned the lady, “ if 
her majesty here will give me leave. I won’t be afraid, as all your poli~ 
ticians are, so that you neither dare speak nor hear ee | think,” 
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observed the queen, “‘ there can be no harm to hear what they offer.”— 
“This was the conclusion of the dialogue,” continued Mesnager’s in- 
formant, adding, significantly, “I doubt not that the next time I see the 
queen, she will ask ‘if I have brought you, and where you are?’ for 
she seems mighty willing to talk of the business.’’! 

“TI told him,” resumes Mesnager, in commenting on the discourse 
with the queen, “‘ that he had done me only justice in telling the queen 
that I desired nothing more than to talk freely of that affair [the desti- 
nation of the Pretender]; and as the women had so much more courage 
than the men, I should be as glad of a female plenipotentiary as of any 
other. Only I desired the favour of being called to a conference as soon | 
as possible, because the time drew near when I must be gone, as the king 
of France had done me the honour of naming me for one of the plenipo- 
tentiaries at the approaching treaty to be held at Utrecht.” The noble- 
man replied, “ that he was in earnest in naming lady Masham to Mes- 
nager, for in truth, for his own part, he did not care to venture. As for 
the women, they feared nobody; and that whatever was said to her, 
would be soonest carried to the queen. Nay,” he added, “ perhaps you 
may see the queen herself on the occasion.”—“ It was not long,” con- 
tinues Mesnager,? ‘‘ after this, that he carried me to court, where I fol- 
lowed him through several apartments. At last we were stopped, by 
the queen chancing to pass out of her drawing-room into her closet. We 
paid our obeisances to her majesty, and passed on. At length we came 
to a room, where was a table by the fire and a large easy chair, and 
a card-table with two candles and some loose cards upon it. I found 
that this was the apartment of the lady I was to meet; that there had 
been some ladies at cards when the queen came in, on which the ladies 
all fled; that the queen had sat some time there, and had only just come 
away when we met her. The lady with whom I had the appointment 
was attending the queen, but her majesty seeing his lordship and I pro- . 
ceeding to these apartments, had sent that lady to meet us, by whom 
we were found in possession of her chamber. When her ladyship 
entered, my noble introducer, I perceived, paid her the greatest respect, 
which, though it gave me no light as to her name or quality, yet it im- 
ported that she was a person fit for me to talk with on the subject.” 
« After some discourse, my friend presented me to her, and told her 
that I was the gentleman im commission from the king of France ; so 
that she might put confidence in all that I should say, and that the 
court at St. Germains were very anxious about the share they should 
have in the negotiations as to the chevalier.’ The lady interrupted him, 
saying, ‘ Pray, my lord, do not call him by that barbarous name. Call 
him by anything but that and Pretender.’—‘ V’ll call him by no name 
that shall offend you,’ replied the nobleman; ‘ indeed, I cannot talk of 

‘ 1 Minutes of Negotiation by M. Mesnager. 2 Thid. 
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him at all. I refer the whole to this honourable person and yourself. 
With that she turned to me [Mesnager], and told me that she should be 
glad to have a little discourse with me on that head. ‘ Lord! exclaimed 
she, ‘ how shy these politic people are of one another, they are frighted 
at shadows. For my part, I fear nothing; I’ll hear whatever you can 
say, sir, and do whatever I can for him. Call him by what name you 
will, continued she, ‘is he not our queen’s brother? I know him by 
that name, or not at all;’ and with these words she made me sit down. 
My lord, who conducted me, withdrew among some ladies who were 
playing cards in the next room, and,” continues Mesnager, “ I found 
myself alone with the lady Masham. I was ata loss how to commence, 
but she soon let me know that she expected no ceremony.” ‘The lady 
then related to me several heads of our discourses the year before, with 
the late lord Jersey and the queen, which convinced me that what she 
said was true.” The veneration excited in the French envoy by this in- 
formation was excessive; after rising and making the confidante of the 
queen a sufficient number of court-bows, he offered to show her his cre- 
dentials. Lady Masham seemed to have been embarrassed by the offi- 
ciousness of the man. ‘‘No, by no means,” she replied; “I am no 
plenipotentiary. But I know the meaning of our interview is, that we 
should talk of the poor distressed branch of the royal family in exile in 
your country: we are very anxious about him.”—“ Madam,” replied 
Mesnager, “‘ the chief of what I have in commission from the king my 
master is, to know what is her majesty’s pleasure to have done in this 
case,” —“* And we are at the greatest loss about it imaginable,” said lady 
Masham. ‘“ We must not appear to have the least concern about him ; 
we know that the whigs will oblige us to push at his destruction, if pos- 
sible.” — ‘* But, madam,” returned Mesnager, “the king hopes you 
will not go such lengths.” Upon which she drew a little table which 
stood by her nearer, and desired him to sit down; for the polite envoy 
had risen from the seat where she had first established him, in order to 
perform all the bows and homages he deemed due to the confidante 
of queen Anne. ‘‘ With the most obliging freedom,” continues Mes- 
nager, “ this lady told me ‘ that she was glad to have an opportunity to 
converse with me on this tender subject, for all the ministers were afraid 
to speak of it, even in private, to the queen herself; but if I thought fit 
to communicate to her what I was charged with on this head, she could 
assure me she should not be so shy, but would place the statement be- 
fore her majesty.’” Some ambiguity contrived for the purpose in the 
interpretation of the Hanoverian succession-clause in the articles of peace 
was all the French envoy had to propose, and this was little to the satis- 
faction of the favourite of queen Anne. Then the cunning diplomatist 
urged the lady to make, in the name of her sovereign, some communication 
respecting her wishes in regard to the disinherited heir of Great Britain; 
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and the lady, with more candour than beseemed a stateswoman, urged 
the helplessness of her royal mistress, and the cruelty of the case. Two 
_ points Mesnager submitted toher consideration. The first was, framing 
the article of peace which treated of the succession in so ambiguous 
a manner, “that it should either refer to the house of Hanover or to 
the chevaiier St. George, as queen Anne and Louis XIV. might here- 
after determine ;” the other was, “that the chevalier might, when 


obliged to withdraw from France, be settled in some country or state at , 
a convenient distance both from France and England. ‘‘ These, observed , 


the queen’s confidante, when taking Jeave of Mesnager, “are difficult 
points ;” and she added “ that she must take time to think of them, but 
she would have another conference in a day or two.” ‘The lady then 
called the noble lord, “‘ who,” observes Mesnager, “ was ’introducteur 
@ambassadeurs for that time, to go out with me.” 

In the interview which succeeded in the course of three days between 
lady Masham and Mesnager, they discussed the same points in every 
possible manner, and the artful negotiator led the lady to the considera- 
tion of Lorraine, or some place on the Rhine, as the future abode of the 
chevalier. Lady Masham, who seemed to state facts with single-hearted- 
ness enough, gave the following picture of the position of her royal mis- 
tress, of which no one can deny the historical accuracy. “ It is,” 
she said, ‘‘the present unhappiness of the queen to possess the throne 
. of her brother, to which she had no other claim than what the poli- 
tical measures of the state had made legal, and in some sort neces- 
sary. But this, she truly believed, gave her majesty oftentimes secret 
uneasiness. Nor was it all the misfortune. By the same necessity 
of state she was obliged, not only against her disposition, but even 
against her principles, to promote the continuance of her usurpation, not 
only beyond her own life, but for ever.’ To this statement, lady 
Masham did not add (for perhaps she did not know the fact), that the 
severest sting in the conscience of queen Anne must have been her par+ 
ticipation in, and perhaps original invention of, the vile falsehoods that 
were more injurious to her brother than the inevitable necessity of 
excluding him from the throne of Great Britain on account of his 
ndherence to his father’s religion; for there is dignity in suffering 


for conscience’ sake, which is reverenced by the whole world, and if 


James Stuart wore no crown, he was at the same time exempt from the 
cares and anguish of royalty, which had weighed from time imme- 
morial, peculiarly heavy on his race. Yet he had been doomed, by the 
machinations of falsifiers, even before his birth, to the scorn of the w orld 
as an impostor, and at the same time is very gravely reproached for ¢i- 
heriting the fate of the Stuarts, as their representative, by his contém- 
porary historians, though they would neither allow him to have been the 
-son of his father nor his mother, 
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Lady Masham continued, authorized as she then was to speak in her 
royal mistress’s name, as follows: “ What an inexpressible satisfaction it 
would be to her majesty to see herself delivered from the fatal necessity 
of doing so much wrong ; and if it could be possible with safety to the 
religion and liberties of her subjects, to have her brother restored to his 
rights, at least after her decease, if it could not be done before. It was 
true the queen did not see her way clearly through this, and it seemed 
next to impossible, as the rage and aversion of the greatest part of the 
common people to the return of her brother had grown to such a height. 
Nay,” proceeded lady Masham, “ the queen found it impossible to enter 
on any treaty of peace, without entering at the same time into the 
strongest engagements possible for confirming the succession to the 
house of Hanover—a thing,” added she, “ that I am sure is all our aver- 
sions.” Mesnager, according to his own account, made some very 
lengthy and double-minded replies to these representations. He, how- 
ever, led the ideas of the favourite, and consequently of the queen, 
vo concur with his previously expressed recommendation of Lorraine as 
the best place of retreat for the exiled prince ; likewise he agreed with 
lady Masham on a mode of correspondence,’ and promised to furnish 
a cipher and key for their communications. He entreated that their 
final interview might be the succeeding evening, because it was more 
than time that he should be in France, as her majesty’s plenipoten- 
tiaries were already named, and would be at Utrecht before he could 
possibly receive his monarch’s instructions, and give him personally an 
account of this negotiation. 

Accordingly, the third and last interview with lady Masham took 
piace the following evening. The discussion was chiefly an interchange 
of compliments. Her ladyship told the French envoy, “ that she was 
charged to let him know how well he was with the queen, and how 
agreeable it was to her majesty to hear that he was appointed by his 
royal master, Louis XIV., as one of his plenipotentiaries at Utrecht.”— 
** Lady Masham then went to her cabinet, and calling me to come to 
her,” says the French envoy, “ she took out of a purse of crimson velvet, 
made up like a case, and fastened with a gold clasp, her majesty’s pic- 
ture set round with diamonds. I started back a little, and prepared to 
receive it on my knee, which she understood immediately, but would 
not suffer me. ‘ For, sir,’ she said, ‘I do not tell you that the queen 
of Great Britain presents you this miniature; but be assured by 
how satisfactory your visits have been, and how much honour I think 
it to hand this present to you.’ After this I took my leave,” pursues 
Mesnager, “ wondering much within myself that such a mean character 
should be attributed to this lady as some have made public; but I must 


1 Some letters which passed between them thoroughly destitute of interest or informa 
are appended to the “Minutes:” they are tion 
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add, that she seemed to me as worthy of the favour of a queen, as any 
woman I have ever conversed with in my life.” 

The secret remorse attributed to queen Anne by her confidante in 
these remarkable minutes, is confirmed by the despatches of the envoy 
of the elector of Hanover, written about the same time. The envoy 
gives the following reason for the queen’s uneasiness of mind: “ It is 
certain,” wrote baron Schutz? to baron de Bothmar, “ that queen Anne 
attributes the loss of all her children to having dethroned her father, 
having been very sensibly touched with an affecting letter which he 
wrote to her before his death, in which he recommended his family to 
her. It was brought to her hands by madame Oglethorpe, who went 
twice to France. I have all this from lord Portmore.’’ Mesnager 
departed to France next day, held his conference with Louis XIV., and 
joined the congress at Utrecht, asa French plenipotentiary, January 18, 
1712. An odd circumstance marked queen Anne’s appointment of 
bishop Robinson, lord privy-seal, to negotiate the peace at Utrecht. In 
his short voyage between England and the Low Countries, he expe- 
rienced a very extraordinary loss ; he lost the New-year’s day of 1712 ; 
for he set sail on the 29th December, old style, and found himself, after 
two days’ prosperous voyage, at his journey’s end, considerably advanced 
in the month of January; the congress at Utrecht reckoned, like 
all the Christian world, except England and Russia, by the new 
style. The incident is touched upon, in the Windsor Prophecy, with 
humorous quaintness by Swift, who declared, that when the holy pleni- 
potentiary— 

“Shall not see New--year’s day in all that year, 
Then let old Englana make good cheer 
Windsor and Bristow # then shall be 
Joined together in the Low Countree: 


Then shall the tall black Daventry bird 
Speak against peace full many a word.” 


The earl of Nottingham’s tall, dark person is here designated by the 
allusion to his family name of Finch. It seems he was still most 
vehement against peace. 

The ratification of the peace of Utrecht, perhaps the most trite subject 
in modern history, cannot occupy much room in these pages, although 
its heavy memory was awakened not long since from the sleep into 
which its own ineffable dulness had consigned it (together with the 
works of its contemporary historians for nearly a century), by the ery 
yaised in its name against the marriage of the duke of Ment 
and the second daughter of Spain. 

1 Minutes of Negotiation by Mesnager. well as bishop or Bristol, and the peace- 


2 Hanover Papers: Macpherson’s Collec- congress of Utrecht was, of course, beld in 
the Low Countries. 


tion. 
_ 3 Dr. Robinson was dean of Windsor as 
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CHAPTER XII. 


‘Tze queen’s firmness had to stand a new trial before the final dismissal 
of the remnant of the Marlborough faction. When the treaty of peace 
seemed to progress in a decidedly favourable manner before the congress at 
Utrecht, prince Eugene was sent by the new emperor to England, “ with 
compliments” likewise, to use his powers of persuasion to induce the 
queen to continue the war at her own expense. Dark hints are thrown 
out by most contemporaries relative to the intrigues used by this imperial 
general and ambassador during his sojourn in London, It is certain that 
tne queen made every possible excuse to delay his visit, and the admiral 
of her majesty’s fleet on the Dutch coast, to avoid sailing, pleaded the 
contrariness of wind and weather; but the prince came on board, com- 
plaining of the loss of his time, and was safely landed at Greenwich, 
January 6, 1712, despite of all impediments.! Leicester-house, Leicester- 
square, was the abode assigned to prince Eugene by her majesty. “ He 
was not to see the queen till six this evening,” wrote Swift, January 7. 
““T hope and believe he comes too late to do the whig cause any good. 
I went at six to see him at court, but he was gone in to the queen ; and 
when he came out, Mr. secretary St. John, who introduced him to her 
majesty, walked so near him, that he quite screened him with his great 
periwig.” 

The wig costume of the court of the royal Anne was, throughout his 
visit, a scurce of no little tribulation to Eugene of Savoy ; the eclipse of 
his small person by the flowing periwig of Mr. secretary St. John was 
the least of his mortifications. He was very soon made sensible that 
her Britannic majesty had taken offence at his venturing into her august 
presence without the decoration of one of these formidable appendages. 
Kugene of Savoy had committed this outrage knowingly and wilfully, 
for Hoffman, his imperial master’s resident-minister, had, solemnly 
warned him before he entered the presence-chamber at St. James’s 
“that queen Anne could not abide any one that was presented to her 
without a full-bottomed periwig; whereas his wig was a tied-up wig.” 
The prince, who was already in the royal ante-chamber, exclaimed, “ I 
know not what todo. I never had a long periwig in my life; and I have 
sent to all my valets and footmen to know whether any of them have 
one, that I might borrow it, but not one has any such a thing.”3 He 
spoke with impatience and contempt, which when duly reported to queen 
Anne, increased her indignation at the intrusion of a tye-wig. The poor 
queen was, in truth, most unwilling to receive, yet dared not decline, the 
visit of this unwelcome guest. Forced to treat him publicly with every 


1 Cunn‘ngham’s History of England. 2 Swift’s Journal, 
3 Ibid., Jan, 7; likewise Correspondence. 
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demonstration of respect, and to order the preparation of costly gifts for 
his acceptance, yet Anne, in private, gave many indications of sadness 
and sullenness, and vented her temper to her familiar friends by captions 
remarks on his dress, especially coucerning the improper species of peri- 
wig which the Italian hero audaciously carried into her august presence. 
The beauty of prince Eugene was not sulticieutly remarkable to authorize 
the queen’s extrem¢ solicitude respecting his outward adornments ; for 
Swift adds to his description of her warlike visitor, ‘1 saw prince Hugene 
at court to-day; he is plaguy yellow, and literally ugly, besides his 
smallness.” * 

Prince Eugene himself was not so indifferent in regard to wigs as he 
chose to affirm. In a letter of lord Galway (written with his left hand, 
because his right had been cut off, clean as if with a razor, in his late 
disastrous Spanish campaign), he speaks as if prince Eugene had been 
making the most elaborate of toilets, after providing the grandest of peri- 
wigs, in order to congratulate queen Anne on her birthday—perhaps to 
obliterate the disgust and displeasure with which her Britannic majesty 
had surveyed his tye-wig at his first presentation. 


Lorp Gatway to Lapy Russpn.? 
** Rookley, [1712.] 

“YT thank your ladyship for the news you send. Let prince Eugene 
be never so carefull of getting fine cloaks and a fine wigg, I believe he 
will not make so good a figure in the assembly as he would at the head 
of an army, though he is capable of making a good figure anywhere. I 
believe the spectators will miss the fwo ladies that have quitted, but 
especially my lady Sunderland.” 

The two ladies alluded to by lord Galway were the fair daughters of 
the handsome duke and duchess of Marlborough. ‘They manifested no 
more active enmity to their formerly indulgent royal mistress than 
perversely depriving her of the splendour of their charms at her tory 
drawing-room; they seem to have been persuaded by their flatterers that 
the queen’s receptions would be utterly extinguished without them. 
The manner in which the discarded faction showed their contempt is 
thus described: “‘ The lords and ladies,” wrote Swift, “have all their 
fine clothes ready against the queen’s birthday to-morrow. I saw 
‘several mighty fine; and I hope there will be a great appearance, in 
spite of that spiteful French fashion of the whiggish ladies not to come, 
which they have all resolved, to a woman. I hope it will spirit the 
queen more against them than ever.” 

The queen was, soon after, taken with a fit of gout, kept from chapel 
all Sunday, and was supposed to be politically indisposed. “If the 

1 Swift’s Journal, January 7, 1712. Russell was not the celebrated Rachel, who 


2 Copied, by permission, from the Collection had been dead some years, 
of bis grace the late duke of Devonshire. Lady 
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queen’s gout increases, it will spoil sport,” wrote Swift; ‘for prince 
¥iugene has two fine suits made up against her birthday, and her majesty 
is to present him then with a sword worth 4000/., the diamonds set 
transparent.” The queen’s recovery, however, enabled her to keep this 
remarkable birthday according to the splendid preparations made for its 
celebration. All the whig officials, ladies and lords, had been cleared out 
of the court-places, in pursuance of Swift’s recent advice, and the new 
occupants were to be presented to her on their appointments. 

It seems that important birthday of the queen passed off with great 
éclat, although there was an angry secession of the Marlborough beauties. 
Prince Eugene, at the same drawing-room, presented the loveliness of his 
person before queen Anne, respectfully enveloped in a full-bottomed wig 
of immense proportions. ‘‘ Her majesty did not give him the diamond 
sword, worth four thousand pounds, with all the world looking on, as 
expected. The gift was made privately, before the courtiers were 
admitted: no one was by when her majesty gave the sword to prince 
Hugene, excepting her lord chamberlain.” ‘ 

“J went to dine at lord Masham’s at three that day,” wrote Swift, 
“and met all the company just coming from court (out of St. James’s- 
palace)—a mighty crowd: they stayed long for their coaches. I had ay 
opportunity of seeing several lords and ladies of my acquaintance in their 
fineries.” Lady Ashburnham (the beautiful daughter of the duke of 
Ormonde) was considered the belle of that splendid birthday. The 
Marlborough ladies occupied a window in St. James’s-palace, commacd- 
ing a view of the whole glittering scene: to show their disrespect and in- 
difference to the royal birthday, they sat, in the sight of all the court, in 
their morning wrappers. Lady Wharton, who was of their party, not 
contented with this passive defiance to her majesty, sallied out, all in her 
undress (looking hideously ugly, according to Swift’s taste), amidst the 
noble crowd then waiting at St. James’s gates until their coachmen and 
running footmen had fought their way up with their separate carriages. 
Among the crush was a new chariot, which cost the owner 9501.; “the 
mob huzzaed it as much as they did prince Hugene.” The same evening 
her majesty was present at one of her favourite musical entertainments, 
consisting of selections from the newly introduced operas. She was 
much better the next day, after her exertions; and Swift, who has com: 
memorated her proceedings on this occasion, ‘‘ lamented that she now 
took little exercise.’ By the way, lady Masham and her kinsman 
Harley are said to have first gained her majesty’s favour by their atten. 
tion to her taste for concerts.? 


Anne. 


! Swift mentions the untimely death of this 
lovely young woman, a few weeks afterwards, 
with more feeling than he is supposed capable 
of expressing. ‘The deep grief of. the duke, 
her father seemed infectious. 


* Cunningham’s History of Great Britain, 
The fact that they organized such entertain- 
ments for queen Anne is very likely, but ia 
only preserved by this author, although Abi- 
gail Masham’s taste for music, as well as 
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Among these gay reminiscences of queen Anne’s tary birthday, 
rumours existed that a formidable current of events was rolling beneath 
its courtly splendours. Prince Eugene, all agreed, arrived for the 
purpose of obstructing the peace.! ‘‘ His advice was to suborn the bands 
of ruffians called Mohawks to scour the streets by night, and strike ter- 
ror in the populace, by whom the queen was beloved; to set fire to 
London in different places, especially the palace of St. James’s, where 
the queen then lodged, when the guards on duty were commanded by an 
officer in the whig interest; that Marlborough, at the head of the guards 
should seize the Tower, the Bank, and public offices, make the queen 
prisoner, and by terror force her to sign warrants for inquiry into the 
Jacobite correspondence of Abigail Masham, Harley, and Bolingbroke, 
put them to death, and force her to dissolve parliament. It is said that 
Thomas Burnet, the profligate son of the bishop,? was publicly pointed 
out as the most mischievous amongst the Mohawk ruffians. The 
mysterious alarms concerning the Mohawks were likewise accompanied 
by superstitious terrors. According to a contemporary, Alexander Cun- 
ningham, “‘these evil-doers were never seen in daylight—nay, many 
persons averred they were never seen at all; yet they tormented women 
and children, or helpless and infirm men, whom they caught in the 
streets at night. Great talk of marvellous dreams, and the appearance 
of demons and spirits, witches and hags, was prevalent. It is supposed 
these follies were deliberately invented to divert the thoughts of the 
people from the negotiations of peace that were then proceeding.” How- 
ever that may be, party rage broke into madness at this juncture; war- 
mobs and peace-mobs traversed the streets of London, and a very tragic 
event took place in consequence, no less than the homicide of prince 
Hugene’s nephew when passing along the streets. Not long after this 
accident, prince Eugene had his farewell audience of the queen, and 
withdrew from this country March 13, wishing, perhaps, that he had 
permitted the islanders to settle their disputes without his interference. 

In the spring of 1712, Lloyd, the bishop of Woreester, then an aged 
man, demanded an audience of queen Anne, and, with much mystery, 
said, “‘that he thought it his duty to acquaint her that the city of Rome 
would be utterly destroyed by fire, and the church of Rome extinct in 
less than four years; and that if her majesty would have the patience to 
listen to him, he would prove it beyond all contradiction.” The queen 


mimicry, is once mentioned in her cousin of 
Marlborough’s manuscripts; likewise that 
her brother, Jack Hill, sang well, and was a 
good mimic. 

1 Coxe MSS,; Brit. Museum. 

2 Swift’s Journal. The reverend historian 
was not felicitous in the reputation and con- 
duct of his sons. ‘lhomas Burnet, all parties 
agree was a daring reprobate, although, in 


times when party influence carried all before 
it, he subsequently adorned the bench. 
Among bis other exploits, Sir Walter Scott 
affirms that he wrote the witty Jacobite song 
on his own father’s death, commencing— 
“The fiends were all brawling, 
When Burnet descending.” 


3 Cunningham’s History of Great Britain 
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made an appointment with him in the forenoon of the next day. & 
great Bible was sent for, which was all the bishop of Worcester suid he 
required. He brought the queen’s aged tutor, Compton, bishop oi London, 
with him. The queen ordered the duke of Shrewsbury, Harley lord 
Oxford, lord Dartmouth,! and her favourite physician, Dr. Arbuthnot, 
to be present at this exposition of prophecy. ‘The ancient bishop, then 
upwards of eighty years of age, showed great memory and ingenuity in 
his quotations and application of texts ; but, unfortunately, the earl of 
Oxford differiug with him, though most civilly, as to the interpretation 
of one, the vishop fell into a violent rage, and turning to the queen, 
exclaimed, ‘So says your treasurer; but God says otherwise, whether 
he like it or no!” The queen, seeing the bishop both angry and very 
rude, thought the best way of escaping the dispute was to call for her 
dinner. ‘The bishop, however, went on before the queen could make her 
retreat. He said, intemperately, “that if he did not know what was 
truth, he was a very unfit person to be trusted with explaining the 
gospels, and therefore desired the queen to dispose of his bishopric to 
some person of greater abilities, if what he said did not prove true ;” 
then bending forward, he spoke some words to the queen in a very low 
voice, that no one might hear but her majesty, who told lord Dartmouth 
afterwards that the bishop said, “ that when four years were expired, the 
millenium would commence, “He lived just long enough to see the 
futility of his predictions.” 

‘I'he unexpected death of queen Anne’s younger sister at St. Germains, 
it is said, occasioned her majesty an excess of grief, which she felt more 
acutely than anything that had befallen her since the death of her con- 
. sort, George of Denmark. The queen showed lord Dartmouth a letter 
addressed to her, which Louis XIV. had written throughout with his 
own hand, announcing to her the death of the young princess Louisa Stuart, 
her sister, in which the king had represented her as a most exalted 
character. The death of the fair young princess made a sensation in 
Great Britain which can be little appreciated in these days. Lord 
Godolphin, who had always the earliest intelligence from France, sent 
nis confidential agent, Richard Hill, to lord Dartmouth with the news, 
adding this ohservation, “‘ that it was the very worst that ever came to 
England.”—* Why does he think so?” asked lord Dartmouth. ‘ Because,” 
replied his informant, “if anything had happened to the brother, and this 
admirable young princess had been spared, queen Anne would have sent 
for her, and married her to a prince George? who could have no preten- 
sions during her life; and this measure would have pleased every honest 
man in the realm, and made an end of all disputes in future.”> Queen 


1 He relates this scene in his Notes to Bur- son of George, hereditary prince of Har over 
net’s Own Time. (George IL) 

2 Lord Dartmouth’s notes. He must mean 3 Dartmouth’s Notes to Burnet’s Own Time, 
Frederic, father of our George I1L., the eldest vol. vi. p. 112, 
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Anne was destined to see every expectation for the continuation of the 
English succession by her near relatives vanish before the inexorable fiat of 
death. Perhaps the country would have permitted the youngest daugh- 
ter of their royal lin~ to have retained her religion as the former queen- 


' Consorts had done, if she had been married to a Lutheran prince, yet 


there was no reason to suppose that she would have been less firm in its 
tenets, than her brother; she must, therefore, have been very unhappy 
in England. 

The lamentations of all degrees of the English people for this young 
princess” (of whom even Burnet gives a high character) were incon- 
sistent enough, since she was of the same obnoxious faith as her 
brother; and the oniy crime he had committed, to account for the 
hatred and abuse with which he was pursued, was his difference of re- 
ligion. A large portion of the people, it is true, believed the absurd 
falsehood in regard to his spurious birth which queen Anne herself had 
fastened on him before he was born—an iniquity which now began to 
glare on her conscience. Her unfortunate brother was still persecuted 
by those who capriciously lamented his sister Louisa. He had scarcely 
recovered from the same dire disease which had mercifully taken away 
the companion of his youth, when the envoys of queen Anne were 
forced to hunt him from his adopted country before the peace could 
be ratified3 M. de Torey, Louis XIV.’s minister, says, ‘‘ You may 
assure queen Anne, that the chevalier is ready to depart at a 
moment’s warning, if he did but know where he was to go. I own 
to you that I know no prince willing to receive him, for fear of dis- 
pleasing the queen.”* Meantime abbé Gualtier was’ actively recom- 
mendi:y the chevalier to the affections of his sister by the agency of lady 
Masnam, lady Jersey, and, perhaps, the duke of Buckingham. ‘The 
Torcy correspondence expressly mentions, “that the whole proceedings 
between Gualtier and Mesnager, in connection with the English minis- 
ters, were transacted verbally, as neither Harley, St. John, or Prior 
dared commit them to writing ;”5 neither dared the queen commit her- 
self by one word uttered beyond the privacy of lady Masham’s boudoir, 
and she carried on this reserve even before persons whom she sup- 
posed were Jacobite agents. For instance, monsieur de Plessen had 
been of the prince of Denmark’s household; he had constant access to 
the queen when in London, which he sometimes visited: he was (un- 
known to the queen and the tory ministry) a spy of the whigs. ‘The 
extreme caution of the queen is manifest by his report. ‘I talked,” 


1 See vol. vi, Library Ed., Life of Mary Parliament of Great Britain, reign of queen 
Beatrice, for a full account of the death of Anne, Xc., p. 106. 
this young sister of queen Anne. 4 Ibid., June 22; Ns, July 10,1712 Torey 
2 See Macpherson’s Stuart Papers, vol. ii. to St. John. 
3% Addressed to Mr. secretary St. John, from 5 Lbid., p. 107. 
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says Plessen,! in his report to his employers, ‘one hour for three suc- 
cessive days to the queen about the prince of Wales, without her making 
a word of answer or interruption ; but directly I turned the discourse on 
the family of the elector of Hanover, her majesty always began to speak 
of something else.” 

An autumnal fever was prevalent in Engiand during September, 1712, 
which very severely visited the royal household after the queen had 
retired to Windsor. Forty persons were ill at the same time at the 
castle, yet no apprehensions existed that the queen would be injured by 
the intermittent. Such was, however, the case; and it is very plain 
that her health never wholly rallied after it. ‘ Yesterday,” (September 
8), wrote Swift, in his journal, ‘we were all alarmed with the queen’s 
being ill. She had an acuish and feverish fit, and you never saw such 
countenances 48 we all had—such dismal melancholy. Her physicians 
from town werg sent for,” The lord treasurer, Oxford, received accounts 
from Dr. Arbuthnot of the progress of this malady.” 

The queen, when convalescent, received the news of the death of her 
old servant, the earl of Godolphin, who had been thirty years in the 
treasury department, and superintended it in the latter years of his life 
as lord treasurer: he did not long survive his dismissal by his royal 
mistress. He afterwards lived with the Marlboroughs, and died at 
Windsor-lodge, the favourite residence of the duchess. The queen 
affected, at his death, to consider him with regard; for when lord Dart- 
mouth brought her the intelligence of his demise, she testified some con- 
cern—she even wept a little, or seemed so to do. Her majesty told 
Dartmouth? that ‘she could not help it, for she had had a long acquaint- 
ance with him, and did believe that whatever offence he had given her, 
was owing to the influence the Marlborough family had over him, but 
she did not think him to be naturally an interested man.” ‘To this 
lord Dartmouth replied, ‘That he always considered lord Godolphin’s 
assumption of disinterestedness as grimace;.for though he affected 
to refuse everything before he received it, yet he had contrived to 
make his family heir to theirs [the. Marlboroughs], and could, there- 


1 Schutz to Bothmar; Hanover Papers, Macpherson’s Collection, vol. ii. p. 505. 


? From the original in the possession of W, Baillie, esq., from his MS. Arbuthnot Papers, is 
this letter from the premier. 


THE Eart or Oxrorp TO Dr. ARBUTHNOT. 
« Sr, “Sept. 7, 1712, past four. 

“Unless you knew the concerne I was under, which, with reason, kept me the night 
waking, you cannot conceive how welcome your letter was to me, which my messenger 
brought me before one o’clock. I trust in God’s mercy that he will bring me an account 
to-morrow of the queen’s passing this ensuing night well, without any return of a fever, I 
have ordered the messenger to wait your time, until you despatch him to-morrow morning, 

“Lam, with true respect, sir, 
“ Your most faithful and most humble servant, 


“ OXFORD, 
«“ The weather is extremely cold here,” 


Endorsed—* To Dr. Arbuthnot.” 
8 Dartmouth’s Notes to Burnet, vol. vi. pp. 134, 135. 
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fore, with more decency promote their interest than his own, and was 

“sure of having the advantage at last.” It may be guessed that her 
majesty’s assumption of concern for the death of Godolphin was only 
grimace likewise, for at this keen stroke on the defunct given by lord 
Dartmouth, she laughed, and said, “ Truly, she had observed a good deal 
of that herself.” 

Lord Godolphin, it seems, had died poor, as Dartmeuth told her 
majesty,! who revealed an anecdote of her private history which she 

alone could tell. ‘Iam sorry,” said her majesty, “ that he has suffered 
in my service, since he was not poor at the revolution, when he brought 
me twenty thousand guineas, and entreated me to take care of them, 
which I did for some time after, and they were constantly with me 
wheresoever I went.” The fact thus recorded by Anne’s own lips, raises 
some curious queries. Was it a sum which Godolphin had wrongfully 
abstracted from the treasury for her flight? Yet he was a younger 
brother, very poor, and likely ever to remain so, since he was the most 
inveterate gambler of an age surpassing all others in a vice which was 
peculiarly dangerous for a lord of the treasury to indulge in. Twenty 
thousand guineas were no light incumbrance for the fugitive princess, if 
the circumstances of her flight froma the Cockpit be remembered ; nor 
could that solid weight of treasure be conveyed from place to place, 
according to the words of the queen, ‘‘ wheresoever she went,” without 
many persons giving assistance and having cognizance thereof. The 
Marlboroughs, after the enmity between them and their once-indulgent 
mistress swelled to an alarming height, always threatened to disclose 
some secret which would cover her with disgrace. Anne shrank and 
cowered beneath the shaking of this terrific rod until after 1712, when 
Godolphin died, and the Marlboroughs went into voluntary banishment. 
Did the tale they had to tell, relate to this twenty thousand guineas, and 
had they to say ‘‘ that Anne had robbed her father, as well as betrayed 
him?” But even if it were so, the people, who had seen her wretched 
father vainly send to his other daughter for his clothes, would have been 
indifferent to a mass of money, more or less, abstracted from his well- 
reculated treasury ; since, if Godolphin had not handed it to Anne, some 
one might have stolen it who had not so good a right to it. 

Previously to the death of Godolphin, the queen had been kept in a 
state of perpetual agony, by the base threats of the duchess of Marl- 
borough that she would publish her majesty’s letters to her. The 
people were, however, perfectly infuriated at the threats ; and the word 
went among them, “that if the duchess of Marlborough published aught 
to vex or wound her royal benefactress, they would tear her to pieces if 
tuey caaght her in the streets.”* There was one series of letters in 


1 Dartmouth’s Notes to Burnet, vol. vi. pp. 134, 135. 
2 Ralph’s “Other Side of the Question ;” answer to the “ Conduct.” 
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which Anne had bestowed the epithets of ‘Caliban’ and ‘ Dutch 
monster” on William III., the idol of the whigs, high and low, and by 
them such documents would have been regarded as little less than 
sacrilege. Harley, lord Oxford, astutely relieved his mistress from the 
terrors of her tormentors; as he himself corresponded with the exiled 
court, he wrote lo the widow of James II., and obtained a letter 
from her papers at St. Germains, supposed to be the original of 
one of Marlborough’s wicked communications, which betrayed general 
Tollemache and his armament to their certain destruction at Brest. 
Marlborough’s life was then in Harley’s hands. Lord Oxford had an 
interview, at his brother Mr. Thomas Harley’s house, with the duke 
of Marlborough, who came in through a back-door in a sedan. He 
was shown this letter to king James II., and immediately after left 
England. 

The duchess of Marlborough followed her husband a few days afters 
wards. Before she left England, she sent to lord Dartmouth for a pass- 
port: he sent her one signed by the queen. ‘The duchess returned it, 
with the insolent message, ‘‘that if one signed only by lord Dartmouth 
were not sufficient, she would depart without one.” She appears to 
have been in a state of desperation because she could not aggravate the 
queen into any active resentment of her insolence, and to have been at 
her wits’ end to discover what she could do to vex her majesty the most. 
A fine enamel miniature of the queen, when princess, had been one of 
the early love-tokens of their friendship; the duchess, before she left the 
country, broke the portrait from its rich diamond setting, which she 
kept for herself, and gave it away toa Mrs. Higgins, a decayed gentle- 
woman about the paiace.2 As this lady understood the present was 
meant as an affront to the queen rather than a favour to herself, she 
brought the ezamel to lord Oxford, who took it for his own collection 
and gave Mrs. Higgins one hundred guineas. The enamel must have 
been worth its magnificent price, for portraits of Anne before her 
accession are extremely scarce, and hardly to be met with: excepting 
the fine one in possession of his grace the duke of Devonshire, at Hard- 
wick, it would be difficult to point out one painting of her, when prin- 
sess. But a capital mezzotinto of her at sixteen, from the collection 
dispersed at Stowe, is in our possession. 

Queen Anne was henceforward relieved from the actual presence of 
her enemy in England, but not wholly of her annoyances. The queen’s 
life was, perhaps, shortened by the perpetual threats of the duchess of 
Marlborough from the continent to reveal somewhat which would be 
painful and disgraceful, and at all events to publish, by means of the 
venal press of Holland, which in that day perpetually poured forth libels 


1 Dalrymple’s Memoirs of Great Britain, vol. ii, pp. 44, 45, where this infamous letter is 
prefixed to the notes, * Lord Dartmouth’s Notes, 
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on all the royal families in Europe, the letters which had passed between 
them. The duchess of Marlborough, however, threatened mere than 
she meant to perform, at least in the queen’s lifetime; for she well 
knew that she should compromise the “glorious memory” of William 
III., which was to be sustained in order to assist the revolutionists in 
carrying on their work, and if they did not succecd, she was aware her 
banishment would be perpetual. 

The queen’s guards paid her majesty the loyal attention of making an 
- enormous bonfire at the gates of St. James’s-palace, November 5, 1712, 
into which they put the effigy of the Pretender. They shot at the 
resemblance all the time it was consuming,! and, with volleys of oaths, 
asserted their eager wishes for an opportunity of making the living 
original undergo the same process. The chevalier still lingered at 
Chalons-sur-Maine at Christmas, new style, 1712, as the king of France 
would not permit him to depart without a proper protection from the 
emperor and queen Anne, lest he should be murdered by the emperor's 
freebooting squadrons.” 

The attachment of lady Masham to the exiled family must have 
been disinterested, otherwise she could have satiated herself with wealth. 
She was placed, as her kindred the Marlboroughs had been, at the 
fountain-head: she had only to follow their example. Her cousin, the 
queen’s prime-minister, Harley earl of Oxford, was not only no Jacobite, 
but the most effectual of all the opponents of the queen’s brother. Yet 
his opposition was neither personal nor religious; it was more powerful, 
for it was entirely financial. When he took office, the revolutionary 
whigs had so completely exhausted the resources of the country, that it 
was utterly impossible for them to proceed any farther. Harley’s skill 
in finance arranged and organized the enormous debts (which had 
accumulated throughout the profligate government of William III.) 
according to the present system, rather curiously called the “national 
funds.”? Neither himself nor the fundholders can be blamed for the 
national debt; neither of them incurred it, and utter anarchy and 
national degradation must have ensued, if some means had not been 
found of satisfying the national creditors. It does not appear that 
Harley earl of Oxford in any way profited dishonourably by his own 
financial scheme, although, after his fall, the very party who had 
incurred the debt did so to an enormous extent. The unfortunate heir 
of the house of Stuart positively refused to guarantee this debt, in case 
he was restored. He knew that it had been incurred, to overthrow his 
family, and had he been restored, it would have weighed down his 
government, while party injustice would have made him accountable 
for it, he wisely preferred exile. It is evident, that Harley earl of Ox- 


“1 Malcolm’s Anecdotes of Customs and 2 William III. is praised for this wrong by 
D anners, Cunningham, his most extravagant eulogist, 
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ford could not be the premier of any monarch who repudiated the debt 
he had funded. Young St. John, Anne’s secretary of state, bore a cha- 
racter for profligacy even in that atrociousage. He was, however, hand- 
some, learned, and full of genius. He was a Jacobite, without the sughtest 
attachment to the Stuarts; completely reckless how far he went, so that 
change gave him a chance of repairing the fortune he had exhausted. 
Dr. Arbuthnot, the queen's favourite physician, was a man of practical 
philanthropy, possessed of equal abilities with Swift, but restrained by 
the bonds of decorum and benevolence. He was a thorough and dis- 
interested Jacobite, an ally of lady Masham, ever near the ear and the 
heart of the queen. 

Queen Anne had three Jacobite ladies, her learned lady of the bed- 
chamber, Anne countess of Winchilsea, had been one of the maids of 
honour of Mary Beatrice when duchess of York, well known under her 
maiden name as the witty and beautiful Anne Kingsmill. Her Jaco- 
bite influence with queen Anne is never calculated on in general 
history, but those versed in the signs of those times know that it 
was considerable, and she was always near her royal person. - Lady 
Jersey, one of the queen’s bedchamber ladies, likewise a widow, had 
been throughout life attached to the house of Stuart; born in their 
ancient palace of Whitehall, the only daughter of William Chiffinch 
(Charles II.’s closet keeper), and married to lord Jersey. She was a 
Roman catholic ; in the reign of William, her influence was sufficiently 
powerful over her husband, and even over his sisters, to induce them, 
apparently against their own interest, to become warm Jacobites after 
the death of Mary IJ. Extraordinary as it may seem, Elizabeth Villiers 
who had profited so largely by the revolution, and was endowed by 
William III. so enormously from the spoils of his uncle, was now (as 
lady Orkney) conspicuous as a Jacobite. Such were the persons sur- 
rounding queen Anne in domestic life, without reckoning Lady Masham, 
ever about her bedchamber. 

One relation of the queen, brave and active in public life, was the person 
on whom this train of non-combatants relied for realizing their hopes. He 
was called the great duke of Hamilton, master-general of the ordnance, 
and, in addition to the order of the Thistle, originally bestowed on him 
by her father, James [1., her majesty thought proper tomake hima 
knight of the Garter. The duke positively refused it, unless the queen 
would permit him to wear the order of the Thistle with it, telling her 
majesty plainly, “that he would never lay aside a Scotch honour to 
make way for an English one ;” adding, significantly, “your majesty’s 
royal father, James II., wore both at the same time.”! His observa- 
tion not only prevailed on queen Anne to permit him to do the like, 
but from that moment she did so herself. A personal portrait of this 

1 Lockhart of Carnwath’s Papers, 
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great noble and prince of the blood is thus drawn by an enemy of 
his party, the whig spy, Macky:! “The duke of Hamilton is brave 
in his person, with a rough air of boldness, of good sense, very for- 
ward and hot for what he undertakes, ambitious and haughty, a 
violent enemy, has been very extravagant in his manner of living, but 
now grows covetous; he is supposed to have some thoughts to- 
wards the crown of Scotland when the queen dies, being descended 
from the house of Stuart, and having great interest in that kingdom. 
He has a great estate, and has three brothers earls—Selkirk, Orkney, 
and Ruglen—and a fourth a sea commander. The duke of Hamilton 
is of middle stature, very well made, of a coarse, black complexion, 
towards fifty years old.” To this sketch Swift added, “The? duke of 
Hamilton was a most worthy, good-natured man, very generous, but of 
a middle understanding — murdered by the villain Macartney.” A 
tradition exists in Scotland, that a secret agreement had taken place 
between the widowed queen of James IJ. and the “ great duke of 
Hamilton,” that lord Arran, his heir, was to receive in marriage the 
hand of the princess Lousia Stuart, youngest daughter of James II., and 
sister to queen Anne. Whether the bride was to be a reward for the 
active services of the great duke in the restoration of the brother— 
whether queen Anne ever knew of this project, must remain unsolved. 
Death had decided the history of that young princess in the preceding 
spring. 

There was at the court of Anne a titled homicide and profligate, called 
lord Mohun, who had been twice tried for his life for murdering men of 
low degree in the state of furious intoxication which was prevalent at that 
period. The wives of the duke of Hamilton and lord Mohun were sisters of 
the house of Gerard, and bitter enmity existed between them on account of 
property then litigated in chancery, to which the ladies were co-heiresses. 
The duke of Hamilton in a scene of violence on this matter was calm and 
conciliatory, seeing that Mohun (who was known to be no personal hero 
when sober) was intoxicated and irritated purposely by his friend, in 
hopes of exciting a fatal fray. Be this as it may, a challenge was sent 
by Mohbun to the duke, who considered himself bound to accept it. Of 
all days in the week, Sunday was the time appointed for this combat, 
which seems to be the last of the then prevalent species where the seconds 
were expected to engage as well as the principals, and fight to the death.$ 
_ The proceedings of the duke of Hamilton would be inexplicable without 

4 }'rom Macky’s Characters, republished by in his fiery youth, when known as abbé de 
Sir Walter Scott, in his edition of Swift’s Gondi, he had been engaged in such duels 
Works, with Swift’s remarks and interlinea- twice in one day, and he had known chal- 
tions. lenges pass at the altar among the officiating 

2 He had been, nevertheless, the hand- priests of noble birth. Ten or twielve seconds 
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this explanation; for people, in these days, Sometimes hear of duels 
between two principals, but not of a general private battle. 

Hyde-park was then a wild track, reaching to the gravel-walk before 
Kensington-palace, broken into Senet, thickets where the Serpentine 
now flows. That piece of water then wound deviously asa rushy rivulet, 
here and there accumulating in stagnant pools, near which were the 
fighting-grounds usually chosen for those who had affairs of honour to 
settle. Behind a thicket near the Serpentine brook did the great duke 
of Hamilton, with his kinsman and friend colonel Hamilton, meet lord 
Mohun and the whig-general Macartney, in the dawn of a November 
Sunday. Mohun really behaved the most rationally of the two opponents, 
for whilst he and the duke were throwing off their coats for the encounter, 
he observed, “ That he hoped those two gentlemen-seconds were only to 
look on, and not be personally concerned in any part of the quarrel.” 
The duke answered, ‘‘ that he believed Mr. Macartney was the chiet 
occasion of their coming on this errand; and since it was so, he had 
brought an old friend of that person, to entertain him with a share of the 
dance.” All four immediately flashed out their swords and “ fell to 
work.” Colonel Hamilton soon disarmed Macartney, and looking about, 
to see what had become of the other combatants, he perceived lord Mohun 
lying on his back, dead or expiring: the duke of Hamilton had fallen 
with his face upon Mohun’s bosom. Colonel Hamilton instantly flune 
down his own sword and that of Macartney, of which he had just obtained 
full possession ; he ran and lifted up the duke of Hamilton, who he saw 
was wounded in two places, and faint with effusion of blood. Whilst 
performing this friendly office, Macartney took up one of the swords, and 
coming behind Hamilton as he supported the duke in his arms, he stabbed 
his grace, who walked, nevertheless, some little way to a tree, where he 
soon after expired: the park-keepers came up at that moment, and 
Macartney fled. Colonel Hamilton, alarmed, he said, ‘‘ at being found 
with the corpses of two great nobles, followed his example ;” but he ever 
protested that the duke of Hamilton was not slain, but assassinated after 
the fight was done. ‘The proof he alleged was, that if the duke had been 
wounded to death by his opponent’s sword, the orifice of the wound 
would have been different, since Mohun fought with a Saxon blade, which 
‘vas left in his dead hand, whereas the duke’s death-wound had a three- 
cornered orifice. “ It was,” said colonel Hamilton, “ done with mine own 
sword, which I had cast on the ground unwittingly with the one of 
Macartney’s (which I had captured), when I flew to aid my noble 
kinsman.” Dr, Garth (before the matter was made a furious party- 
question with tae whigs) affirmed, on the word of a medical man, that 
it was utterly impossible for lord Mohun to have given Hamilton the 
death-wound, which must have been inflicted by some one standing 
above him: this agreed with colonel Hamilton’s statement, 
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This tragedy terminated the last rational hopes of the exiled Stuarts; 
for if queen Anne ever meant toaid her brother, it was certainly to have 
been done by the means of the duke of Hamilton: she was stupefied, 
not only with terror at his murder, but with grief for his loss, for he was 
indeed her only friend. Moreover, the report that the whigs had 
suborned Macartney, first to urge Mohun to challenge him, and then to 
stab him in the midst of the fray, filled Anne with terror. 

Her majesty was importuned by her ministry to nominate Dr. Swift 
to the see of Hereford,? the object of his ardent ambition. Unac- ‘ 
quainted with the literature of her own age, or of any other, she only . 
knew Swift as a partisan of high church, and as the deputy whom her 
clergy of the church establishment of Ireland regarded sufficiently to send 
to crave the extension of her Bounty of first-fruits—a favour which 
Anne had just graciously granted, accompanied with complacent notice 
‘of the deputy of her Irish church. The duchess of Somerset, finding 
the disposition of her royal mistress’s mind, provided herself with an 
influential ally, Dr. Sharp, archbishop of York—a very favourite prelate 
with Anne, who had preached by her express desire the sermon at 
her coronation. At the moment when the queen consulted the arch- 
bishop as to nominating Dr. Swift to the see of Hereford, he startled 
her with the following pithy question: ‘‘ Ought not your sacred 
majesty to be first certain whether Dr. Swift is a Christian, before 
he becomes a bishop?” The queen, in consternation, demanded his 
reasons for doubting the Christianity of her minister’s nominee to 
the see of Hereford. The archbishop, in support of his assertion, had 
armed himself with the book that founded Swift’s fame as a wit and 
creat literary power; and good queen Anne, to her infinite horror and 
astonishment, was first introduced to the polemic romance entitled the 


Tale of a Tub. 
The false axiom adopted by the deists and atheists of that age, that 


“yidicule“is the test of truth,” seems to have inspired the author of 
_ this controversial tale. It levels its satire at every denomination of 
Christianity, and stands at the head of the evil and perverse class of 
controversial novels, by which polemics of every creed have endeavoured 
to persecute their rival sects since the use of fire and fagots, the quarter- 
ing-block, and polemic-preaching have been renounced and abhorred by 
Christians in general. While queen Anne stood aghast at the profanity 
which a glance at the lucubrations of the divine she was about to nominate 
her bishop must have displayed to her, her mistress of the robes advanced 
on the other side, and throwing herself at her feet, and showing the 


1 Macartney did not surrender to his trial 2 Sir Walter Scott's Life of Swift, collated 
until George I. was on the throne: he was with various passages in Swift’s Political 
acquitted, to the infinite rage of the adverse Poems and ‘Tracts. This remarkable scenic 
ty. See, for a more detailed narrative, took place in queen Anne’s closet at St. 
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Windsor Prophecy, implored, with tears, “that her royal mistress wuld 
not prefer to the sacred office of a bishop of souls a man capable of 
disseminating such false witness against an innocent lady.” Poor queen 
Anne, after perusing this string of slanderous puns, addressed to herself, 
was scandalized and ashamed of the deeds of the wolf in sheep’s clothing 
she was about to appoint as an episcopal shepherd in the fold of her 
church. Her majesty firmly withheld her royal sanction from the 
nominee of her ministry to the see of Hereford. As the whigs were not 
then in power, the head of the church of England this teme was not 
coerced into the relinquishment of that legal right, for which she stood 
responsible to her church, to her people, and to her God. 

There stood by one, silently noting this curious scene, who had, with 
more good sense-than history has given her credit for, exactly foretold to 
the reckless wit what would befall, if, in the vanity of literary power, he 
made public his attack on the ‘‘ great lady,” as the duchess of Somerset 
was called at the court of queen Anne; for the queen never forgot the 
gratitude she owed to the friendship of the duchess of Somerset, when she 
fearlessly espoused her cause against the cruelty of her sister, queen 
Mary.! Lady Masham described all she had seen and heard at this 
remarkable conference to her friend, Dr, Swift. The truth of the manner 
of his disappointment was forthwith authenticated by angry lines, in 
which he calls the archbishop “a crazy prelate,” and Anne “a royal 
prude ;” and limiting his rage to these slight reproaches on church 
and queen, he flew with the whole fury of his wrath at the duchess of 
Somerset, and made matters against her appear far more in earnest than 
in his Windsor Prophecy. 

Anne was often inspired (it is supposed) by the duchess with appre- 
hensions lest she should one day see her brother walk into the council- 
room, and suddenly behold her regal homage transferred by her ministers 
to him before her face. St. John, who was in the Jacobite interest, was 
particularly anxious to disencumber the household of such an impedi- 
ment to their operations as the duchess of Somerset. As for the duke, 
it will be remembered he personally defied the queen at council, by 
calling Harley, the minister of her choice, “a fellow” to her face. 
‘There had been no particular difficulty in dislodging him, but it was his 
duchess they dreaded ; “for,” said the tory ministry, “she is insinuat- 
ing, and a woman of intrigue, and will do what harm she can to secretary 
St. John.” The queen constantly replied, “If it were so that I cannot 
have what servants I like, I do not see how my condition is mended” ?— 
since the fall of the family junta, her majesty meant. The duke of 
Somerset intended to withdraw his duchess from court, but the queen 


' See Lives of the Queens of England, vol. Reign of Anne, Scott’s Life of Swift, and’ 
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prevailed on her to remain in office, by writing to her a letter of entreaty 
for that purpose, making her compliance a personal favour. 

The queen’s long-cherished hopes of peace were about to be realized. 
The tears that had often streamed from her eyes over the appalling lists of 
slain and wounded in the mere glory battles of Blenheim and Ramilies, 
were at last to fall no more. For many years Anne had been the only 
person connected with the government of her country who was steadily 
desirous of peace: she was not, however, destined long to reign over Eng- 
and when her great object was attained. The fierce contests which had 
attended the expulsion of the junta that had identified war with their 
interests, shook her sands of life rudely, and all but those who saw her 
daily knew well that the time of Anne Stuart could not be long. Infirmity 
had frequently assailed her at the early age of thirty. It has been noted 
how she was carried from one place to another as a cripple ; but she occa~ 
sionally recovered the use of her feet and limbs, with strength sufficient 
to permit her to follow the stag in her long hunting-drives, which she 
continued till the autumn of 1712. All violent exercise was, perforce, 
‘renounced in the succeeding year; the queen was not only rendered 
inert with gout, but that disorder was not disposed to limit its attacks 
to her limbs, on every change of weather, or at the recurrence of mental 
agitation to the royal patient, it made formidable incursions on the 
vitals. 

The queen appointed the duke of Shrewsbury her ambassador-extraor- 
dinary to the court of France to ratify the treaty of peace. When at Paris, 
the Parisians were highly amused by the Norman motto of the Talbots 
—Prest d@accomplir, which, being emblazoned on his coaches, they chose 
to consider was an allusion to his pacific mission, and that he meant to 
accomplish hastily a treaty which had lingered for two years. When the 
peace was actually signed by the plenipotentiaries at Utrecht, March 30, 
1713, the French ambassador, the duc d’ Aumont, arrived in London, 
and had his first audience of queen Anne. Her majesty apologized to 
him, as she was unable to rise to return his salutation, but begged him 
to be covered, for he stood with his hat in his hand. According to the 
custom of ambassadors, he should have put it on as soon as she had 
acknowledged his first address. ‘Ihe courtevus envoy refused to avail 
himself of his privilege, observing, “that the king his master would not 
himself have worn his hat in the presence of so great a queen, and therefore 
he could not.”? He remained uncovered during the whole of the audience. 
His excellency did not confine his civilities to bows and compliments, 
for he presented her with the nine beautiful grey Flemish horses with 
which he had made his public entrance into London. Louis XIV. 
likewise sent, as presents for queen Anne, six splendid dresses and two 
thousand five hundred bottles of champagne, directly Bolingbroke signed 


4 Biog. Brit. 3 Paper in the nétel de Soubise, Paris ; MSS. 
2c 2 
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the preliminaries of peace. A French historian of the present day," 
moze remarkable for headlong calumny on royalty than for accurate 
deduction, considers these articles in the light of bribes irresistible to 
the queen of Great Britain: they were not so efficacious as he supposes, 
for Anne always manifested utter indifference to fine dress, and never 
drank French wine, which was considered mortally inimical to a patient 
subject to gout in the stomach. 

Some anxiety prevailed as to the person, among the clever men and 
wits surrounding the lord treasurer (Harley earl of Oxford), who was to 
compose the speech with which their queen was to open her parliament. 
-“ After dinner, he asked me, seriously,” continues Dr. Swift,? “* How I 
would make it?’ I tumed it to a jest. And, because they had been 
speaking of the recent event of the duchess of Marlborough going to 
Flanders after the duke, I said the queen’s speech should begin thus ; 
“My lords and gentlemen, in order to my own quiet, and that of my 
good subjects, I have thought fit to send abroad the duchess of Marl- 
borough after her duke.’”” The queen, however, could pronounce none 
of their speeches, whether compounded for her in joke or earnest: her 
majesty was seriously ill, and the parliament was prorogued in conse- 
quence. She was sufficiently recovered to receive her company when her 
birthday arrived. “I never,” resumes Swift, “ saw the birthday celebrated 
with so much bustle and fine clothes. Pray God keep the queen! She 
was very ill about ten days ago, and had the gout in her stomach.”® A 
few days after he says, ‘‘ There were more whigs than tories to-day at 
court. I believe they see the peace must be made, and come to look 
after the queen: she is still lame with gout.”4 Her physicians had 
succeeded in driving the disorder from the vitals to the extremities. 
‘The queen made a struggle with her failing health to appear to her 
people on her birthday, which was kept as a national holiday, with 
enthusiasm that almost amounted to transport. Long after this well- 
beloved English queen had passed away, a rhyme was repeated by the 
populace, nearly throughout the last century, when every February 6 
came round :— 

“Good queen Anne’s birthday, 
All bells ringing gay.” \ 

Relapses took place of her dangerous malady after the queen had held 
her birthday court. She was seldom able to attend divine service at 
St. James’s chapel, and when she did, was carried in a low open chair. 
it was observed that she had “an ugly cough.”5> A German lady 
helonging to the court of queen Anne, having taken the privilege of her 
protestant country, which permits knitting in sermon-time at church, 
greatly scandalized Steele, who, in one of his papers in the Guardian, 
reprobates such proceedings at St. James’s chapel during divine service, 


1 Capefigue. 2 Journal to Stella; Scott’s Swift. 7 Ibid. 4 Ibid. 5 Thid 
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“because the irreverent knitter was then in the immediate presence of 
God and her majesty, who were both affronted together.” The health 
of her majesty mended slowly: she gave out that she meant to be 
carried in a chair to open her parliament when it met. March rar 
through, April came, and yet the long-delayed royal speech had not 
been spoken—the continuation of alarming symptoms delayed it. The 
gout vibrated fearfully through the queen’s frame, flying from her feet 
to her stomach:! at last, her majesty was carried in an open chair, 
on the 9th April, to the house of lords, and pronounced her speech with 
yer usual harmony of utterance; yet it was noted that her voice was 
weaker than usual. Vast crowds blocked every avenue to the house of 
lords, for her speech announced peace,? after eleven years’ warfare of 
unparalleled bloodshed ; indeed the war had continued since 1688, with 
very short cessation. England had not been engaged in a continental 
war of any such duration or consequence since the days of Henry VI. 

The difficult question which had at first presented itself, still perplexed 
the high contracting powers; this was, what was to be done with queen 
Anne’s unfortunate brother, the chevalier de St. George? The recogni- 
tion of the queen’s title by Louis XIV. implied the necessity of the 
young prince’s retreat to some other friendly dominions. There exists 
an autograph letter of Anne, written in stiff but grammatical French, in 
the collections of the king of France, supposed to refer to this subject.* 
The letter has seemed by others to refer merely to the restoration of her 
next nearest relative, the duke of Savoy, to some part of his dominions, 
of which he had been deprived during the war. Probably this ambiguity 
had been carefully concerted by Prior and Bolingbroke. 

“ MonsiteuR MON FRERE, 

“JT have received, with sincere pleasure, the agreeable letter that the 
sieur Prior brought me on your part. As your consummate prudence 
has taken the most proper resolution for fixing the terms of the peace, 
you may be persuaded, on my side, I shail lose not a moment to accele- 
rate its conclusion. J assure you, the manner in which you remind me 
to be incessantly employed in re-establishing the public tranquillity is 
not lost upon me; by the orders I have given to my ministers at 
Utrecht, I have done all that is possible in the present juncture in 
favour of a prince,* whose interests are sustained by your generosity. I 
doubt not that he will be fully convinced of this himself, and that all 
the world will agree in the same. I repeat yet, monsieur my brother, 


1 The speech is in Somerville. It is not riously. The duke of Savoy, by descent from 


quoted, because it merely belongs to the poli- 
tical history of Anne’s reign. 

2 Collections, Bib, du Roi. 

3 As the duke uf Savoy had acted a dondle 
part in the war, and had sometimes fought 
against Louis XIV., it was unlikely the king 
’would recommend him to Anne thus myste- 


her aunt, Henrietta duchess of Orleans, was 
the next in blood to herself to the throne. 

4 Perhaps the circumstance that Handel 
wrote his magnificent Jubilate in order to 
celebrate the ratification of the peace of 
Utrecht, is, to modern society, the most in- 
teresting fact connected with it. 
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that the consideration of your friendship will be a motive very effective 
to engage me for the future in his interests, and in those of his family, 
according to the occasions which may present themselves in future. 

“ As to the rest, I have sent Prior to Versailles, who will continue to 
hold the course of conduct most agreeable to you, and will do nought but 
execute to the letter the orders with which I have charged him. And 
among all the proofs of his duty and his zeal for my service, I have 
charged him very particularly to take all occasions possible to repeat the 
very perfect esteem and consideration which I have for you, and the 
ardent desire I have to live with you in sincere and perfect amity. I 
pray God to send you long years of health and prosperity, and to hold 
you always in his holy care. 

‘IT am, monsieur my brother, your good sister, 
“ Anne, R.” 

Queen Anne offered the order of the Garter to Louis XIV. as soon as 
the peace of Utrecht? was concluded; the king declined accepting it, 
for he had already received the order from Anne’s father or uncle. 

The possession of Gibraltar, a fragment reft from Spain in the long 
contest of her succession war, is the only remnant of the costly con 
quests of the reign of Anne retained by Great Britain at the present 
day. It is worthy of remark, that this possession was no trophy of the 
specious victories of Marlborough; for his duchess went almost insane 
with pride and anger, and led the poor queen a doleful life for some 
months, because the houses of parliament voted thanks to Sir George 
Rooke for taking Gibraltar, on the same day on which they returned 
thanks to the duke of Marlborough for Blenheim. The rock has been 
retained, at whatsoever cost, on account of the protection it afforded to 
English trade in the Mediterranean. Louis XIV., at the peace of 1718, 
yielded to Anne the possession of Newfoundland; but that isle was the 
lawful property of her ancestors, Henry VII. having given the magnifi- 
cent sum of 10/. “to the man that discovered the isle.” 

Continental conquest was an absurd and guilty dream, which still 
infatuated the public, and had done so for three hundred years. It was 
considered extremely convenient to hold a port on an opposite coast, 
where an invading army might disembark, to carry fire and sword 
through a neighbouring land ; Calais was held upwards of two centuries 
for this purpose. It has been found, that one-third of the English 
revenue was disbursed to maintain it, which money circulated over the 
continent of France, and did not again return into England. The 
English were displeased, because the ministry of queen Anne did not 
insist, at the peace of Utrecht, on the restoration of Dunkirk, a coast 
town, which occupied more attention than it was worth in the history 
of the seventeenth century. The statesmen who coveted the unlawful 

1 Somerville from Duclos, 
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possession of such towns as Calais and Dunkirk, had yet to learn the 
mighty statistical truth conveyed in the noble words of Campbell :— 


“ Britannia needs no bastions, no towers along the steep, 
Her march is o’er the mountain waves, her home is on the deep.” 


An axiom which her brave seamen will maintain, whether they have to 
do their work with iron pots and kettles, or with heart of oak. Surely 
it was far wiser to maintain an irresistible navy! to. sweep pirates from 
the face of the British seas, even if it cost a third of the revenue; for the 
floating fortresses brought back the capital spent on them, which Calais 
or Dunkirk never could. Henry VIII. nearly rendered his country 
bankrupt by conquering and adding to the English territory Boulogne; 
and two or three other sinks to national wealth and prosperity ; they 
were given up in a few years, with the humiliating conviction, that such 
gains proved in the end pretty considerable losses. Conquerors learn 
these lessons, but learn them too late. 

It has been previously shown, that the statue of queen Anne in 
St. Paul’s churchyard, little as it is heeded in the present day, was 
chosen by her political poets to perform the same office as the Pasquin 
and Marforio statues at Rome. Some persons, excited into rage at the 
pasquinades on Anne’s statue, broke the sceptre and defaced the orna- 
ments as soon as peace was proclaimed. The following verses, acknow- 
ledged by the whig doctor, Sir Samuel Garth,? unlike his former libellous 
epigrams on Anne, possess some degree of reproachful elegance on the 
subject of the peace of Utrecht :— 


“ Near the vast bulk of that stupendous frame, 
Known by the Gentiles’ great apostle’s name, 
With grace divine great Anna’s seen to rise, 

An awful form, that glads a nation’s eyes. 
Beneath her feet four mighty realms appear, 
And with due reverence pay their homage there ; 
Britain and Ireland seem to owe her grace, 

And e’en wild India wears a smiling face. 


But France? alone with downcast eyes is seen 
The sad attendant of so good a queen. 
Ungrateful country! to forget so soon 

All that great Anna for thy sake has done; 
When, sworn the kind defender of thy canse. 
Spite of her dear religion, spite of laws, 

For thee she sheathed the terrors of her sword, 
For thee she broke her general 4 and her word, 


Queen’s statue defaced. 


1 Mr. P. Cunningham has edited the ac- 
counts of the uses to which the purchase- 
money of Dunkirk was put; a piece of his- 
torical information which will singularly 
inconvenience all historians who take Burnet 
as an authority. 

2 Dr, Sir Samuel Garth, after spending his 
life in political hootings, not only at popery, 
but at the Anglican church (which was the 
true object of the attacks of his party), became 
a Roman catholic in the decline of life, and 


died in that religion, if we may believe the 
testimony of his friend Pope.—See Biog. Brit. 

3 Queen Anne retained the title of France 
—an absurd fiction of national pride, to which 
may be attributed the excess of national 
malice which for some centuries subsisted be- 
tween England and France. A statue repre~ 
senting France may be seen among the group 
of queen Anne’s subject realms. 

4 The duke of Marlborough. 
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For thee her mind in doubtful terms she told, 

And learned to speak like oracles of old 

For thee—for thee alone! What could she more? 

She lost the honour that her arms had won, 

(Such Cesar never knew, nor Philip’s son), 

Resigned the glories of a ten years’ reign, 

And such as none but Marlborough’s arm could gain 3 

For thee in annals she’s content to shine, 

Like any other of the Stuart line.” 
Scarcely ; for, unlike her ancestors, queen Anne founded no colonies, 
while the corruptions attendant on her peculating government in- 
duced the after alienation of the most noble of their colonial states. 
Her navy was disastrously decayed, instead of advancing with the 
impetus her father’s labours had given it. Many other sources of 
national happiness were grievously impaired. The education of the 
poor was utterly neglected: perhaps one of the most extraordinary 
features of the age was, that after the two revolutions of the seven- 
teenth century, especially that of 1688, numerous existing endowments 
for the instruction of the lower classes were seized upon by the middle 
classes, whilst those devoted to educate clergymen from the children of 
the people were appropriated by the aristocracy of wealth to the edu- 
cation of their sons. Queen Anne’s ancestors likewise ‘‘ shone” with- 
out a national debt.1 To do Anne justice, this order of affairs 
agonized her very soul, and induced her strenuous efforts for the peace 
which so highly incensed the revolutionary party. The queen about 
the same period addressed a letter to the archbishop of Canterbury, 
requesting him to rectify the abuses of charity-schools ;? her appeal 
was unavailing, yet it may be recorded to her honour that she made it. 

If the true history of the wars of the seventeenth and the beginning 

of the eighteenth century, on pretence of sustaining the balance of 
power, could have been read aright by the people of Great Britain, 
France, and Spain, it would be soon found that the homely proverb of 
“mind first your own business,” is as wholesome a maxim for nations 
as for families. That Great Britain had not minded her own business 
during the Orange and Marlborough wars could be told by many a 
woeful token—especially by the misery, ignorance, and consequent 
wickedness of the poor; by the dreadful state of the prisons from the 
atrocity of the gaolers, who performed the office of evil spirits—first 
tempting, and then torturing the poor wretches consigned to them. The 
national depravity which awoke the snarling muse of many a satirist, 
seems partly to have arisen from the misapplied eloquence of the 


1 That is, of their own contracting. James London.—See Gough’s Chronicle. The un- 
I. found a national debt of 500,000/.,0n the fortunate Charles 1. inherited 450,000/. of 
decease of queen Elizabeth, which had chiefly these Tudor liabilities; and as it was no 
descended to her as incurred by the foolish more, James I. had paid part of Elizabeth's 
wars of Henry VIII. and the profligate rob- debt, and contracted none, 
beries of Kdward VI.’s regents. James I. 2 Toone’s Chronology. 
paid 50,0001. of this debt due to the city of 
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preachers, who wasted the time which ought to have been devoted tu 
better purposes in sectarian railings, and their flocks went away in an 
ungodly state of satisfaction at hearing the sins of their neighbours 
analyzed instead of their own. Domestic warfare was actively pursued 
against all who had anything to lose, on every road and avenue leading 

to the metropolis, by the banditti called highwaymen and footpads—the 
highwaymen were the cavalry of these marauding forces, the footpads 
the infantry ; the first belonging to the profligate of the middle classes, 
and even of the upper classes, the last to the desperate from among the 
poor; whilst the police, such as it was, organized and regulated the 
movements of “the thieves against true men.” Ghastly avenues, 
not only of one triple tree, but of rows of them, each garnished with 
evil fruit, appalled the traveller at the approaches to the principal 
streets of the capital of Great Britain. Not long after the reign of Anne, 
a great reward was offered by government to discover the delinquents 
who had audaciously cut down ali the gibbets in the Edgware-road, and 
laid them, with their garniture of human relics, low in the dust.) Let 
the frequenters of that busy market-street for the new north-western 
suburb meditate on the facts implied by the few words—dal/ the gibbets 
in the Edgware-road ! 

The queen herself had had practical experience of the audacity of 
the thievish portion of her subjects. She had, when princess, been 
robbed on the highway, after her sister took away her guards ; she had 
been plundered by burglars of her silver cistern from Berkeley-house ; 
when queen, her London thieves had given her an early specimen of 
their ability in their vocation, by walking off with her coronation ban- 
quet-plate, If perpetual executions could have induced her people to be 
honest, there were hecatombs slaughtered every ‘‘ hanging day,” which 
regularly occurred at the end of six weeks, when the queen had to sign 
death-warrants sufficient to have unsettled the reason of most women. 
There is no regular historical record giving queen Anne credit for the 
feelings she really testified on these frightful occasions, nor of her 
incessant remonstrances when pressed to sign death-warrants for deser- 
tion from the army or navy; yet the letters she wrote on such occasions 
rise up in evidence in her behalf as a truly humane sovereign. These 
little billets, addressed in an evidently unpremeditated style to her secre- 
tary, give some insight of the mind of Anne the queen. 

QurENn ANNE To Sir CuaRLes HepaEs.® 
“ Tuesday evening. 

“'The enclosed petitions weare given mee as I came from St. James’s. 
One is, I believe, from the man you gave me an account of yesterday ; 
the other having a wife and six children, makes me think it a case of 


§ Maitland’s London, to Sir Charles Hedge: ; copied from the ori- 
z ¥rom the Old Monthly Magazine, anno ginal, lately in the pessession of James Mons 
* 1202, endorsed—“ Letters from queen Anne  tague, esq., anc neve- before published.” 
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compassion. However, I desire you would inform yourself about it as 
soon as you can possible, and if you find it soe, take care his life may be 
spared. “Tam, your very affectionate freind, 
‘¢ ANNE, R.” 
“Wednesday night. 

“‘T have nothing to say to the execution that is to be on Friday, and 
am very glad the lords have respited Way ; for though the law does 
not allow that benefit more than once, it would be a barbarous thing to 
hang a woman when she is with child. 

“T am, your affectionate freind, 
“ Anne, R.”? 
“ Wednesday morning. 

‘JT have been so pressed again this morning, by the woman that gave 
me the enclosed petition, to respite the execution of Jeffries, that I can- 
not help writting this, to desire you to order a reprieve till Friday, that 
there may be time to inquire into what this woman says. 

“Tam, your very affectionate freind, 
“ Anne, R.”? 

It appears, that ameliorating the condition of those sentenced to 
death was one of Anne’s favourite private charities, and for this pur- 
pose her agents were sent anonymously from her palace. But what 
can the humanity of a limited sovereign effect against the cruelty and 
neglect of a representative government corrupt as that which misruled 
Great Britain ? 

Although the queen had been prevented from making Swift a bishop 
she offered no opposition to giving him the deanery of St. Patrick, a 
preferment equally ineligible with that of the bishopric of Hereford for 
a man whose Christianity was doubted® and his Jacobitism suspected. 
Many causes of jealousy, in the course of the year 1713, arose, and 
occasioned irritation in the queen’s mind against her brother. Her 
remorse concerning him only took place by fits and starts. It was the 
business of her life to guard those feelings carefully in her own bosom, 
or only to discuss them, in the restless solitude of her nights, with lady 
Masham, who slept on the ground on a mattress near her majesty’s bed. 
Her demeanour by day was very different. If ever then she mentioned 
the chevalier, it was much in the style which her uncle Clarendor 
recorded with such indignation, when she joined with her women in 
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mockery of her unfortunate father. 


It is true, such phase of conduct 


did not last long in her latter days, and after-circumstances proved that 


1 From the Old Monthly Magazine, anno 
1863, endorsed—* Letters from queen Anne 
to Sir Charles Hedges; copied from the ori- 
ginals, lately in the possession of James Mon- 
tague, esq., and never before published.” 

2 Ibid. 

3 Swift soon after left England to take pos- 


session of his deanery. It seems the duke of 
Ormonde was then lord-lieutenant of Ireland. 
In that era the lords: lieutenant often left their 
charge, and hastened on any political crisis te 
London, leaving the vice-royalty in commis» 
sion. Such was then the cage, 
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she only tampered with her feelings and conscience; yet the following 
was the result of the close inquiry of a contemporary, who professed to 
be anxiously curious on the subject. ‘ Whoever knew anything of the 
queen’s disposition, must believe she had no inclination at all in favour 
of the Pretender. She was highly and publicly displeased with my lord 
Bolingbroke, because he was seen under the same roof with that person 
at the opera, when his lordship was despatched to France upon difficulties 
» the way of the peace. Her majesty said [probably at council], ‘ that 
Ae ought immediately to have withdrawn, on the appearance of the 
other at the opera; wherein, to speak with freedom,” adds Swift,} 
“her majesty’s judgment was not a little mistaken...... At her 
toilet,” he pursues, ‘‘among her women, when mention happened to 
be made of the chevalier, the queen would frequently let fall expressions 
of such a nature, as made it manifest how little she deserved re- 
proaches of too much partiality to him. Indeed, she not unfrequently 
expressed contempt for the person and concerns of the chevalier, her 
brother.”? The duchess of Somerset was the person whom the queen 
sought to propitiate or please by such expressions. 

Her majesty, at the period of the peace, talked much of queen Eliza- 
beth. She had adopted her motto, the far-famed semper eadem, which 
she rather paraded at this particular time. A lady, wishing to know 
what those Latin words were in English, asked Swift, who replied, 
“semper eadem meant, in queen’s Anne’s case, worse and worse.” It is 
possible that the political dean meant in health, as she left off all 
exercise whatsoever, insomuch that, like Henry VIII., during her stay 
at Windsor-castle in the decline of the year 1713, she was, to spare 
herself the trouble of ascending and descending stairs, lowered from the 
ceiling of one room into another, by the means of a chair fitted up with 
pulleys and tackling. It is probable, that the apparatus and contriv- 
ances which had beer. used for the queen’s corpulent predecessor still 
remained at Windsor-castle. 

Tn the midst of alarms which were very general in England concern- 
ing the arrival of the Pretender at Bar-le-duc, the duke of Lorraine 
sent a courteous message to the queen by his envoy, the baron de 
Fortsner. He begeed to know what her ideas were concerning his 
reception of the young chevalier St. George, as her wishes should be 
his guide in the whole transaction. The queen’s declining health and 
meditations on the past, had at that juncture caused her to experience 
one of her transitions of mind to warmth and kindliness towards her 
hapless brother. Her reply was (November 1713), “that the more 
kindness the court of Lorraine showed to the chevalier St. George, 
the more her Britannic majesty would consider herself beholden,’ 

1 Inquiry into the Behaviour of the Queen’s Siécle. He does not give the date, which we 


late Ministry.—Scott’s Swift. 2 Ibid. verify from the Torey Correspondence with 
3 Lamberty, Mémoires pour l’Histore du Prior and Bolingbroke. » 
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although a very haughty public letter had been just sent in the queen’s 
name (November 6, 1718), remonstrating with France that the duke 
of Lorraine gave protection to a young man disputing ‘her Britannic 
majesty’s title. Nevertheless Anne signed a warrant, addressed to 
Harley earl of Oxford, her lord treasurer, setting forth “that her 
late royal father had made Lawrence earl of Rochester, Sidney lord 
Godolphin, &c., trustees for a yearly annuity for the life of his royal 
consort, Mary [Beatrice], now queen-dowager.” Of the vast arrear of 
which the unfortunate widow of James II. had been deprived, Anne 
directed an instalment to be paid to her by Prior; directions were 
added, that certain sums of the annuity and arrear were to be paid 
quarterly ‘during the life of the said queen-dowager, and for so doing 
this shall be your warrant: given at our court, at Windsor, the 28rd 
day of December, 1718, in the twelfth year of our reign.”! Another 
sum, being a quarter’s payment of her annuity, as asserted by the Eng- 
Jish ministers, was paid to Anne’s unfortunate step-mother, but it never 
reached her hands. Scarcely was the queen’s assent given to the com- 
mencement of the payment of the dower of her step-mother, when she 
was stricken down with illness of the most threatening character. Some 
circumstances attended this attack which caused another change in her 
majesty’s manner of speaking in regard to her brother. All those who 
knew her intimately, dated an alteration in her feelings from this fit of 
illness, which occurred Christmas 1718. The queen was, moreover, made 
only too well acquainted with the exultant manner in which the opposi- 
tion meant to hail her demise, for her death was generally reported, 
and some time elapsed before it could be credited in London that the 
queen was alive and likely to recover. Her enemies had plucked off 
their masks entirely, and were perplexed how to fit them on again. 
Expressions of joy were frequent and loud among the whig party ;? 
crowded meetings took place, with great hurryings of coaches and chairs 
to the earl of Wharton’s house; messengers were despatched from 
Windsor with accounts of the queen’s health to the lord treasurer, who 
was then in town. ‘To check the reports of the queen’s death, he saun- 
tered about the whole of the day, and abstained from going to Windsor 
until his usual time. From his reply to the official report of Dr. Ar- 
buthnot, the queen’s domestic physician, may be gathered how near unto 
death was the sovereign at this juncture.$ 
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1 See vol. vi., Life of Mary Beatrice; like- 
wise History of the Parliament of Great Bri- 
tain from the Death of Queen Anne, &c, p. 
157. which last mentions two instalments 


and the parliamentary acts at the peace of 
Ryswick, never revoked, 

_* Scott’s Swift, vol. v. p. 294: Inquiry into 
Queen’s Ministry. 


paid to Mary Beatrice, while the Chaillot 
documents allow only one. But these pay- 
ments, although tardy and imperfect acts of 
honesty, caused Prior and the earl of Oxford 
to be tried for their lives in the succeeding 
reign. ‘hey pleaded, and successfully proved, 
that they obeyed the orders of queen Anne, 


%’ We have been permitted, by the great 
courtesy of W. Baillie, esq. of Cavendish- 
square, to print, from his valuable collection 
of inedited autograph letters, this among 
others from Dr, Arbuthnot’s papers in his 
possession, 
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Tue Eart oF Oxrorp to Dr. ARBUTHNOT. 


“T retura you very many thanks for the exact and particular account 
you were pleased to give me of her majesty’s indisposition ; it is of too 
great importance to all the world not to have a concern for it, and it is 
my duty to sacrifice everything I am or have to her service. I verily 
believe that the rigour and trembling you mention may be the effect of 
a sudden cold the queen took; for those shiverings are not unusual on 
the like occasions, and the east wind makes the cold much more atiecting 
the nerves, 

“I have sent my servant with one of your letters, and my chairman 
with another: neither of the doctors were at home. It is likely they 
may be vain enough to publish it. Though IJ trust in God the queen 
will be well before they come down, yet I think you nor I could have 
been justified unless they had been sent to. God, who has so often saved 
the queen and delivered the nation, will, I hope, restore the queen to 
perfect health, in which prayer none joins more fervently than your 
most faithful and most humble servant, ‘ OXFORD. 


“ P.S.—There is a meeting appointed to-morrow of the lords, and 
should I go down it would cause great alarm ; but I send this messenger 
belonging to the treasury, and desire you will despatch him quickly 
back. If there be any occasion, I can come after we return to-morrow.” 

Endorsed, in a more modern hand— Dr. Arbuthnot,” 


When the cautious policy of the premier permitted him “to go down” 
to Windsor, he found the immediate danger of death had passed from 
her majesty; yet serious alarm sat on every countenance, and the account 
of the confusion and distraction that was round her was almost 
incredible. ‘‘ Whenever anything ails the queen, these people are scared 
out of their wits; and yet they are so thoughtless, that, as soon as she 
is well, they act as if she were immortal.”! His auditor remembered 
these words, and declared that he thought the prime-minister might 
apply them to himself. 

“J had so ill an opinion of the queen’s health, that I was confident 
you had not a quarter of time for the work you had to do,” writes 
Swift, “having let slip the opportunity of cultivating those dispositions 
she had got after her sickness at Windsor.”? What disposition the 
royal mind was in at this time, can only be matter of surmise—perhaps 
repentance for the past, and fruitless wishes for that species of reparation 


1 From Swift’s remarkable paper, called clares that such would have been a work of 
“ An Inquiry into the Queen’s Ministry,” may longer time than the life of Anne could allow ; 
be gathered that the tory ministers of queen the admission displays the secret springs of 
‘Anne meant, by means of their influence on the historical literature of England, especially 
the public press, “to write the chevalier de that written by placemen. ; 
St. George into the public favour again, as his ¥ Swift’s Correspondence ; lerter to Boling: 
family bad been written down,” Swift de broke 
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which was not in her power. It was, moreover, observed that her 
majesty became, during her recovery, pensive and low-spirited, wept 
frequently, and spent four hours every day by herself in the retirement 
of her closet at Windsor, either in earnest prayer or in writing.’ What 
the queen wrote has not come to light. Her majesty had returned from 
Windsor to Kensington by May 18, and from thence went to St. James's 
to transact business. Swift notes, “She can walk, thank God, and is 
well recovered.” The queen’s want of moderation in eating made her 
relapses very frequent; for instance, after being in danger with gout in 
the head or stomach on Friday, she would, on the Sunday afterwards, 
devour a whole fowl :? and if this was the repast of a patient scarcely 
convalescent, it may be supposed that her usual meals were too ample 
for a female who took no exercise and performed no labour. 

Queen Anne’s perpetual vacillations, between her dread lest her 
brother should land in England, and her terror lest George of Hanover, 
or his eldest zon, should come to her court to claim place as her heir and 
successor, produced many inconsistent acts, which puzzle historians into 
silence, and wholly prevent her biographer from attributing to her any 
premeditated principle of action. Her intentions, like feathers on a 
stream, fled from side to side before every gale that blew. The angry 
parties into which her empire was rent, continued to threaten her with 
the advent of either one or other object of her alarm, as they became 
offended with her proceedings, Her majesty’s apprehensions rose high 
enough, in the spring of 1714, to make an appeal to the honourable 
feelings of her kindred in Hanover. Notwithstanding every temptation 
from crowds of sycophants, who perfectly besieged the court of Hanover 
in hopes of remembrance when they came to their inheritance, 
those princes never attempted to encourage faction by approaching the 
shores of England. Much has been said of their intentions, but the 
plain fact of their absence until invited, must outbalance many folios of 
mere words. The following is the remonstrance which the harassed 
queen of Great Britain, the day after her return from Windsor, addressed 
to her aged kinswoman, and a letter nearly duplicate as its purport, to 
Sophia’s grandson, afterwards George I. :— 


QUEEN ANNE TO THE Princess Sopnta (DowaGcur-ELECTRESS OF 
BRUNSWICK. ) 
“ Mapam, Sister, AUNT, “ St. James’s, May 19, 1714. 

“ Since the right of succession to my kingdoms has been declared to 
belong to you and your family, there have always been disaffected per- 
sons who, by particular views of their owa interest, have entered into 
measures to fix a prince of your blood in my dominions, even whilst I 
am yet living. I never thought till now that this project would have 
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gone so far as to have made the least impression on your mind; but (as 
I have lately perceived by public rumours, which are industriously 
spread, that your electoral highness is come into this sentiment) it is 
important, with respect to the succession of your family, that I should 
tell you such a proceeding will infallibly draw along with it some con- 
sequences that will be dangerous to the succession itself, which is not 
secure any other ways than as the prince who actually wears the crown 
maintains her authority and prerogative. There are here—such is our 
misfortune—a great many people that are seditiously disposed ; so I 
leave you to judge what tumults they may be able to raise, if they 
should have a pretext to begin a commotion. I persuade myself, there- 
fore, you will never consent that the least thing should be done that 
may disturb the repose of me or my subjects. 

“ Open yourself with the same freedom that I do to you, and propose 
whatever you think may contribute to the security of the succession. I 
will come into it with zeal, provided that it do not derogate from my 
dignity, which I am resolved to maintain. 

“Tam, with a great deal of affection,” &c. 

Superscribed—“ To my Sister and Aunt, Electress-dowager of Bruns- 
wick and Lunenburg.” ? 

The patronage queen Anne bestowed on Tom D’Urfey, the song- 
writer of her era, resembled that extended by the sister queens, Mary 
and Elizabeth, to their dramatic buffoons, Heywood and Tarleton. A{ter 
‘her majesty’s three o’ clock dinner, D’Urfey took his stand by the 
sideboard at the time of dessert, to repeat political gibes or doggerel 
ballads, prepared to flatter some of the well known prejudices of his 
royal mistress. It is said that D’Urfey received a fee of fifty pounds 
for a stave which he compounded soon after queen Anne’s refusal to 
invite the elector of Hanover’s son, for the purpose of taking his place 
as duke of Cambridge in the house of peers. It is added, that the elec- 
tress Sophia greatly displeased and irritated queen Anne by a saying, 
which was repeated at the English court, “that she cared not when she 
died, if on her tomb could be. recorded that she was queen of Great 
Britain and Ireland.” Such report pointed the sting of the satirical 
doggerel so bountifully rewarded by queen Anne :— 


“ The crown’s far too weighty 
For shoulders of eighty, 
She could not sustain such a trophy 5 
Her hand, too, already 
Has grown so unsteady, 
She can’t hold a sceptre— 
So Providence kept her 
Away, poor old dowager Sophy |” 


‘1 Printed for John Baker, at the Black Boy, to prince George is almost the duplicate of 
ki Puternoster-row, unno 1714. *The letter the above, 
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The audiences queen Anne granted to the facetious D’Urfey must have 
taken place in some intervals between the meditative and prayerful 
change of feelings which had taken place in the mind of her majesty 
during her convalescence in the spring, for the foregoing strain has 
no savour of edification in it. 

Many vague reports of secret interviews between queen Anne and her 
disinherited brother float through the history of her times; they chiefly 
arise from the reminiscences of Horace Walpole, who had certainly the 
best means of knowing the truth if he chose to tell it—a point which is 
extremely doubtful. He declares that the young prince came incognito 
to England, and was introduced to his sister in her closet, by Harley 
earl of Oxford and lady Masham, at the very time when the faithful 
commons were thanked by the queen, in one of her speeches, for putting 
a price on his head; but Oxford could not have been a party concerned, 
for he was no more sincere in his Jacobitism than Marlborough him- 
self Lady Masham was a disinterested partisan, but neither herself 
nor her royal mistress had power enough, either to effect an interview 
of such importance, or to keep it from the knowledge of persons interested 
in the exclusion of the exiled Stuarts, It is affirmed that queen Anne 
consulted bishop Lloyd, who had assumed the mantle of prophecy, as to 
what would be the consequence if she invited her brother and presented 
him to the privy council, as the letters she received from his partisans 
boldly pressed her to do.2 “Madam,” replied the bishop, “ you would 
be in the Tower in one month, and dead in three.” Another edition of 
this anecdote asserts that Anne cherished the idea of resigning her throne 
to her brother ; but no one who has watched her through all the fluctu- 
ations of conduct and character will for one moment doubt that ambition 
and love of her own consequence were governing traits of her disposition 
to the last. The Anne of history, embellished with so many soft and 
kindly qualities, might have done so; but the Anne who wrote the 
scandalous series of letters to her sister, was not likely to take any such 
step. Can we believe but that the presence of a brother she had so 
deeply and wilfully injured must have been torture to her? The 
exclusion from the British throne was the slightest part of the wrongs 
of the young prince. That measure ought to have been majestically 
founded on the inconsistency of his religion with the royal functions, 
not meanly on the calumny regarding his birth ; for if he were disposed 
to continue the sacrifice of earthly grandeur to his religious prejudices, 
why might he not have been permitted to enjoy, in his retirement, the 
harmless satisfaction of knowing that he was a gentleman of unsullied 
pedigree ? 

About this time great dissensions arose between the queen and the 
earl of Oxford, which were clearly attributable to lady Masham. whe 

1 Berwick’s Memoirs. % Macpherson’s State Papers, vol. ii, 
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nad discovered that her cousin did not mean to aid in the restoration of 
the queen’s brother. As the founder of the South-Sea fund, which 
James Stuart would not guarantee, the premier was perforce his op- 
ponent. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


One day, in the middle of June 1714, when the council met, the queen, 


without giving any one time to speak, said that she had resolved on a » 


proclamation, which she caused to be zead, and then went out, before 
her council could offer comment or advice; thus making it entirely her 
own act. The proclamation was carried into effect, June 23, setting a 
price of ‘‘5000/. for the apprehension of the Pretender, dead or alive, if 
he were found in Great Britain or Ireland.” Both Oxford and Boling- 
broke professed utter ignorance of it and intense astonishment, withal, 
at her majesty’s manner of bringing it to pass; they declared it to be a 
measure that emanated entirely from herself. Even those who record 
the queen’s conduct, fancy that there was something mysterious in the 
whole, and that, in spite of all appearances, it was against her majesty’s 
real inclinations. Very limited is the knowledge of human nature shown 
by those who areue thus; double-minded the queen had been from her 
youth upwards, and Divine Wisdom has pronounced that such persons 
“are unstable in all their ways.” It was her punishment to feel the 
fierce conflicts of terror and remorse, which deprived her of all decision 
in her actions. The course that conscience dictated to her imperatively 
one day, was crossed by her fears the next. Thus did Anrs wear, out 
the short remnant of her existence in the convulsive throes of self- 
contradiction. At times, which were very fresh in the memories of 
those who saw her set a price on her brother’s life, when any injurious 
measure had been debated against him in council, the queen had been 
known to burst into tears, and amidst her bitter sobs the assembly broke 
up in the utmost confusion.? 

On the other side, it is said that, on a former occasion, she appeared 
horror-struck when the profligate earl of Wharton proposed to add to the 
mention of the reward for the apprehension of the Pretender the homi- 
cidal words, “whether he be dead or alive ” instances which merely 
illustrate the pitiable indecision that agonized the mind of the declining 
queen. Her conscience was fully convicted of all her trespasses 
against her father, his wife, and her unoffending brother; on the 
other side, must not the same conscience have addressed to her awful 
whispers of such truths as these? ‘Wretch! you have urged the 
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religion of your country as the excuse for all these slanders, this deceit, 
and for the bloodshed that has been the result; yet will you, when 
your turn of personal aggrandizement is served, and your dying hand 
can grasp the sceptre no more, deliver it to a Roman catholic, who, 
being such, can have no will of his own in religious government ? 
Wherefore, then, was your father, the great colonizing, naval, and 
financial king, driven forth, scathed with your slanders respecting the 
birth of his boy? Why did you not suffer him to remain and leave 
the sceptre to his heir, unencumbered with millionsof debt, and un- 
stained with the blood of hundreds of thousands of his subjects, who, 
instead of dying on the scaffolds of your sister and her Dutch consort, or 
in useless continental wars, would have extended his colonies, and cul- 
tivated commerce and the arts of peace? Let your country at least retain 
what she has bought at such cost ; namely, all the privileges of her esta- 
blished church which the revolution has left her.’ Who can doubt 
that the meditations of queen Anne were according to this tenor ? 
Sophia, electress of Hanover, died on the birthday of the chevalier 
St. George, June 10,1714. She died in displeasure with queen Anne. 
The ambitious words attributed to this princess are inconsistent, it 
must be owned, with the extreme moderation and justice of her cha- 
racter. Some of the friends of the electress! declare that she died a few 
minutes after reading queen Anne’s angry letter, which is quoted as the 
death-blow of the electress ; but that illustrious lady had experienced too 
many changes of capricious fortune in her youth, to have been slain with 
a few diplomatic words, ; 
Scarcely had the Jacobite party recovered from the consternation that 
the queen’s proscription of her exiled brother had induced, when a new 
turn of her humour amazed all people. The earl of Mar, who had 
fought very bravely in the Marlborough continental wars, was presented 
to the queen on his marriage with lady Frances Pierrepoint (sister to 
the famous lady Mary Wortley Montague). The queen distinguished 
this noble very graciously, and he was soon in confidential intercourse 
with her majesty, and appointed one of her ministers of state. 
Lord Mar was afterwards the leader of the Jacobite insurrection 
ot the succeeding year. A particular circumstance proved that he 
and queen Anne discussed Jacobite politics in their conferences. The 
whigs had made a symbol to designate their party, similar to the 
white harts of Richard IL., the swans of the son of Henry VI., or the 
red and white roses of York and Lancaster. The whig badge was a 
miniature brass fusee,? about two inches in length, which was worn. at 
the waistcoat breast; but some were in gold, some in silver, according 
to the rank of the partisan, ‘A friend of mine being let into the 


! Macpherson’s Stuart Papers, there is something with the same name per 
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secret, acquainted me thereof, and brought me three,” says Lockhart,i 
“one of which was given to the queen by lord Mar.” But her majesty 
seemed to wish to ascertain precisely whether the whig party would own 
and respond to this symbol; for this purpose Lockhart and Mar agreed 
upon a scheme, which was forthwith communicated to her majesty. 
Lockhart tied the little fusee, or fusil, with a ribbon to his button-hole, 
walked into the house of commons, and took his seat by Sir Robert 
Pollock, a stanch west-country whig member. Presently Lockhart 
manceuvred the whig badge, so that his fellow senator took a full view 
of it. Sir Robert Pollock was, although of different politics, Lockhart’s 
near kinsman and persunal friend; he eyed the party symbol with no 
little consternation, and his cousin took a mischievous pleasure in coquet- 
ing with this toy. When Pollock looked at it, he affected to conceal 
it; till at last the whig member asked him angrily, “ What the de’il he 
meant? and whether he was in jest or earnest ?” Lockhart pretended 
not to know what he was talking about. Pollock then asked, “If he 
was come over to them ?”—“‘ You have no reason to doubt,” said the 
Jacobite member, “seeing I carry the mark of the beast.” Well,” 
replied Sir Robert Pollock, “‘I don’t know what to make of you; but 
either our secrets are discovered, or you’re a convert.” Lockhart an- 
swered, ‘That he had not hit it yet; he would leave him to guess 
which was the ease.” But afterwards, Sir Robert Pollock never saw him 
without urging him to tell him ‘“ how he had got that toy ? for he had 
reason to believe these badges would not have fallen into such hands.” 
—< In discoursing with him,” continues Lockhart, “ at divers times on 
the subject, I found the account I had of its being designed as a mark 
of faction was very well grounded.” He supposes that it was connected 
with some insurrectionary rising likely to be attended with extensive 
slaughter; and as he communicated this supposition to the declining 
queen, marking its connexion with the nightly deeds of the furious 
Mohawk-club, and that named, from its respectable components, “ the 
Hellfire-club,” her vacillations were not likely to be settled into any 
decided course of action against a party, whose intentions were of this 
ferocious nature. The former badge of the Orange party was a little 
pewter warming-pan, such as are occasionally sold at country fairs for 
the cost of a farthing. 

While the whole country were dreading, or hoping, that the queen 
would take some decided step for the restoration of her brother, the 
Hanoverian tories joined the whigs, and by majorities in the house of 
commons® proceeded to reiterate the queen’s personal orders in council 
by setting a price on the head of James Stuart, talking, at the same 


1 Lockhart Papers, vol. i. pp. 462, 463. 2 They acted in concert with the whigs, 
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time, of inviting the hereditary prince of Hanover over to England, as 
the first peer of the blood-royal, to take his seat as duke of Cambridge. 
Exasperated at these proceedings, the real Jacobite party in the house 
of commons, which amounted to about a third, formed themselves into 
what was called, in the diplomatic language of the day, a sqwadrone 
volante; and, as they could not command a majority, they came toa 
resolution to join with any party, so as to out-vote the ministry and 
stop the wheels of government. This is not an uncommon manceuvre 
at the present day, and a dissolution of parliament is the usual remedy 
—a measure that would, at the crisis of the queen’s demise, have proved 
very advantageous for the Jacobites, because there would have been no 
responsible head of government, and party spirit, becoming terrific 
during the election of new members of parliament, would have flamed 
out into a civil war. The clue of the intrigues of this important epoch 
is furnished by the head of the Jacobite sguadrone volante, the then 
member for Edinburgh, Lockhart of Carnwath. 

The queen, meantime, witnessed privately the discussions in parlia- 
ment in her curtained box, and her presence apparently formed some 
barrier to the furious effervescence of party hate. “Yesterday they 
were all in flame in the house of lords about the queen’s answer, till her 
majesty came in and put an end toit.”? History has not noted this custom 
of the monarchs of the seventeenth century. Charles II. often witnessed, 
as a private individual, the debates in parliament: he said they were 
entertaining asany comedy. William IJI. spent much of his time there ; 
jis entrances are always noted in the MS. journals of the house of 
lords. Queen Anne almost lived in the house of lords while in session : 
witnessing a debate within three weeks of her mortal attack. Her 
majesty came in the hopes that her presence might induce them to keep 
the peace. More than once, however, it happened that the name of the 
disinherited prince, her brother, was introduced by some Jacobite 
member into his speech ; on which stormy discussions took place. Order, 
etiquette, and even decency were forgotten by the speakers, and observa- 
tions so pointed and personal were made, that her majesty, perceiving all 
eyes were turned on her box, became painfully embarrassed, and hastily 
drew the curtains with her own royal hand, to conceal her confusion. 
Her father’s widow, Mary Beatrice, related this incident.? 

“In a few days,” pursues Lockhart, “the money-bills and other 
affairs of moment being despatched, the parliament was prorogued, July 7, 
1714; on which occasion the queen came to the house, looked extremely 
well, and spoke to both houses more brisk and resolute than on other the 


Letter from Dr, Arbuthnot to Swift, Guizot. A similar incident has been quoted 
dated July 10, 1714.—Scott’s Swift, vol. xvi. in regard to a speech of lord Strafford, when 
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like occasions, acquainting them ‘that she was determined to call them 
together before it was long.’”! It must be remembered that the queen’s 
maladies proceeded from plethora, aggravated by habits which render 
such tendencies fatal to those who enjoy their ease overmuch. Tho 
queen had too much to drink, too much to eat, too little exercise ; and 
these causes coloured her complexion with a semblance of health and 
strength, far more dangerous than the wan hue of less perilous disease : 
hence the mistaken report of “ good queen Anne’s good looks,” as recorded 
by her historian-senator, Lockhart of Carnwath. In her accustomed 
thrilling sweetness of voice, “she thanked her assembled peers and com- 
mons for the supplies they had given her for the current year, and for 
discharging the national debts.” ? She added, “that her chief concern 
was to preserve to them and to their posterity their holy religion, the 
liberty of her subjects, and to secure the present and future tranquillity 
of her kingdoms; but these desirable ends could never be obtained 
unless all groundless jealousies were laid aside, and unless they paid the 
same regard to her just prerogative which she had always showed for 
the rights of her people.” Her majesty then prorogued her parliament 
until the 10th of August—a day she never saw. Lockhart pursues,? 
“ About an hour after this, I met general Stanhope, walking all alone 
and very humdrum, in Westminster-hall. I asked lum, ‘ What was the 
matter with him? for he seemed to be out of humour, when every other 
body was rejoiced at being able to get into the country.’ He answered, 
‘that all true Britons had reason to be out of humour.’ I replied, ‘ that 
I thought myself a Briton true, and yet was in a very good-humour.— 
‘Why,’ said he, ‘then it seems you have not considered the queen’s 
speech ?—‘ Yes I have,’ replied. Lockhart ; ‘and I was pleased with it, 
for I think she spoke like herself.’—‘ That’s true enough,’ said Stanhope ; 
‘for, from what she said, I consider our liberties as gone.’—‘ I wish, with 
all my soul, it were so,’ retorted Lockhart. ‘How! exclaimed Stan- 
hope, ‘do you declare openly for your Pretender ?—‘ The Pretender ? 
said Lockhart ; ‘I was not thinking of him. But as you Englishmen 
have made slaves of us Scots, I would [should] be glad to see ye reduced 
to the same state, which would make our union more complete and 
equal.’—* Well, well!’ cried Stanhope, ‘ ’tis no jest. You'll get your 
Pretender; and you'll repent it, I answer, ere long!’ and with that the 
gentleman went off in a prodigious fury.”* It must have been the 
queen’s mention of prerogative that incensed the whig-general Stanhope, 
and exhilarated Lockhart. 

The queen had, it was supposed, prorogued parliament so unusually 
early as the 7th of July (0.8.), in order to prevent any discussions on 
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the arrival of the baron de Bothmar, who was expected from Hanover te 
announce the death of the electress Sophia, at her palace of Herenhausen, 
the preceding 10th of June. German statesmen are proverbially as slow 
as those of Spain, and it appears that Bothmar did not arrive with his 
credentials until July 25. A general mourning was, as a matter of 
course, ordered for her majesty’s illustrious kinswoman, Anne herself 
complying with the injunction that had been issued in her name for all 
people to put on suitable mourning. The substitution of the elector’s 
name in the Common Prayer-book, in the place of that of his mother, as 
heir-presumptive to the throne of Great Britain, caused the queen great 
agitation. 

Anne’s resolution of displacing Harley earl of Oxford from his dignity 
as lord treasurer, appears to have been fully made at this time, but she 
found that no insult could induce him to quit office. “'l'he dragon holds 
the little machine [the treasurer’s white staff] with a dead gripe,” wrote 
Arbuthnot. ‘I would no more have suffered what he has done, than I 
would have sold myself to the galleys.” Lady Masham huffed her 
cousin whenever he dined with her, which he usually did, and in com- 
pany with his enemy, St. John lord Bolingbroke, not as her guest, but 
at the board of green-cloth. On one of these occasions she taunted him 
by saying, ‘‘ You never did the queen any service, nor are you capable 
of doing her any.” ‘This was as late as July 14, when it was found that 
nothing could induce ‘the dragon,” as they called lord Oxford, to 
resign. ‘I'he queen—to whom he was personally obnoxious, as he had 
given her some unknown but mortal offence in his fits of intoxication— 
imparted to the lords of her cabinet council the following extraordinary 
list of reasons for dismissing her lord treasurer: some of the delin- 
quencies would have seemed more fitting for the discharge of an ill- 
conducted footman. Her majesty affirmed ‘“‘‘ that he neglected all 
business—was seldom to be understood; that when he did explain him- 
self, she could not depend upon the truth of what he said; that he never 
came to her at the time she appointed ; that he often came drunk ; lastly, 
to crown all, he behaved to her with bad manners, indecency [indecorum }. 
and disrespect.’ ‘The white staff is still in his hand, because they 
cannot agree who shall be the new commissioners. We suppose the 
blow will be given to-night or to-morrow morning.”! This letter wag 
dated July 27, 1714; it was written by one of Bolingbroke’s under 
secretaries of state. ‘I'he blow was indeed given, but it was the death- 
blow to the queen. Her majesty was then at Kensington-palace, where 
she always sojourned, and held council when detained to transact 
business in the middle of the summer ; she was now in hopes of putting 
an end to the perpetual quarrels between Harley lord treasurer, and Bolings 
broke, the secretary of state, by dismissing the former, frequently exclaim 

* Letter of Erasmus Lewis to Swift, dated Whitehall, July 27, 1714.—Scott’s Swift, 
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ing in the course of the session, “ that the perpetual contention of which 
her cabinet council was the scene, would cause her death ;” therefore she 
determined to bring matters to a crisis on Tuesday, the 27th of July. 
Her majesty wrote a note to the earl of Oxford ou the morning of that 
day, telling him “she was willing to receive the resignation of his 
charge.” The earl ran to speak with the queen, who was at first denied 
to him, but he was admitted two hours later; he only stayed with her 
majesty one quarter of an hour. He then went to the treasury, made 
his payments and arrangements, and, at eight in the evening of the 
same day, returned to the queen, into whose hands he finally surrendered 
his white staff.! The adventures of this eventful day had not concluded ; 
later in the evening a cabinet council was held (after the earl of Oxford 
had resigned his staff, consequently about nine o’clock), to consult what 
persons were to be named in the commission, into which the office of the 
lord treasurer or prime-minister was to be put, for every one of the 
Jacobite party shrank from its sole responsibility. Sir William Wynd- 
ham offered to be one of the five commissioners—he was just appointed 
chancellor of the exchequer. None of the council could agree as to the 
other four partners. The chief Jacobites in the queen’s cabinet council 
may be reckoned as lord Harcourt, the duke of Ormonde, Sir William 
Wyndham, the duke of Buckingham, and the duke of Shrewsbury ; but 
the last is doubtful. However this might be, the partisans of the dis- 
placed premier kept the invalid queen sitting at council until two in the 
morning, while they were raging at the Jacobite faction in the most 
frightfiil manner: the scene was only terminated by the violent agita- 
tion of the queen, who complained of the disorder of her head, and 
finally sank into a deep swoon from utter exhaustion. Nothing was 
settled, and her majesty was carried to bed seriously ill:? she wept the 
live-long night, without once closing her eyes.® 

Another council was called for the 28th of July, with as little success 
in regard to any settled determination: it was again broken up by 
the queen fainting, and was prorogued until the 29th of July. The 
queen declared to her physicians that her indisposition was occasioned 
by the trouble of mind which the disputes of ber ministers gave her, 
and made use of these words to Dr. Arbuthnot—‘“ I shall never survive 
it.” Her majesty was observed to be unusually silent and reserved 
at these two remarkable councils, probably from an utter incapacity for 
utterance. 7 

Lady Masham became apprehensive that her royal mistress was on 
the verge of an illness far more alarming than any of the numerous 


1 Lamberty’s Mémoires pour servir  !’His- berty’s foregoing letter. It is the old edition 
toire du 18me Siecle, second edition. of Swift. 3 Lamberty. 

2 Swift’s original note, signed H., to Eras- 4 La Vie d’Anne Stuart, Reine de la Grande 
mus Lewis’s letter. It coincides with Lam- Bretagne, &c. 
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attacks through which she had previously nursed her. In her alarm, 
she wrote the result of her observations on the queen’s uneasiness of 
mind and body to dean Swift, the only politician at that crisis to whom 
she attributed energy and decision of character. Swift had been about 
the court the whole summer, soliciting the place of “ historiographer to the 
queen,” for the purpose of writing the history of the peace of Utrecht." 
The stormy transition from sanguinary warfare to such peace as the 
treaty of Utrecht gave, was even then rudely shaking the sands of tne 
queen’s precarious existence. “ I was,” said lady Masham? to Swift 

“ resolved to stay till I could tell you that our queen had got so far the 
better of the dragon, as to take her power out of his hands. He has 
been the most ungrateful man to her, and to all his best friends, that 
ever was born. I cannot have much time now to write all my mind, for 
my dear mistress is not well, and I think I may lay her illness to the 
charge of the lord treasurer, who, for three weeks together, was vexing 
and teasing her without intermission: she could not get rid of him till 
Tuesday last (July 27th). I must put you in mind of one passage in 
your letter to me, which is, ‘I pray God send you wise and faithful 
friends to advise with you at this time, when there are so great difficul- 
ties to struggle with.’ That is very plain and true ; therefore will you, 
who have gone through so much, and taken more pains than anybody, 
and given wise advice (if that wretched man [Oxford] had had sense 
and honesty to have taken it), I say, will you leave us and go into Ire- 
land? No, it is impossible ; your charity and compassion for this poor 
lady [the queen}, who has been barbarously used, will not let you do 
it. I know you take a great delight to help the distressed, and there 
cannot be a greater object than this good lady, who deserves pity. Pray, 
dear friend, stay here, and do not believe us all alike, to throw away 
good advice, and despise everybody’s understanding but one’s own, I 
could say a great deal upon the subject, but I must go to her, for she is 
not well. This comes to you by a safe hand, so that neither of us need 
be in any pain about it.” 

At the very moment when the compassion of one of the strongest: 
minds in her empire was thus claimed for queen Anne by her confiden- 
tial attendant, the destiny deprecated was near at hand. ‘Iwo councils 
having been interrupted by the violent illness of the queen, the decisive 
one was delayed until the evening of the 29th of July (Thursday). The 
anticipation of another agitating and protracted scene of altercation, was 
of course most distressing to the poor sufferer, who was sinking prema- 
turely to the grave beneath the weight of the crown she had sinfully 
coveted, and, for her own punishment, obtained. Worn out as she was 


‘ A great mistake, for he lived a century 3 The letter is in the Swift Correspondence, 
too near the time: he could not have pub- dated July 29. Harley is called the dragon, 
lished the gist of his documents. and lord treasurer, in it. 
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with sickness of mind and body, Anne had not completed her fiftieth 
year. 

When the hour appointed for the royal victim to meet the lords of 
her council drew near, Mrs. Danvers, the oldest, and probably the most 
attached lady of her household, entering the presence-chamber at Ken- 
sington-palace, saw, to her surprise, her majesty standing before the 
clock, and gazing intently upon it.1| Mrs. Danvers? was in consterna- 
tion at the sight, as her majesty was unable to move without assistance. 
She approached, and ascertained that it was indeed queen Anne in the 
flesh who stood there. Venturing to interrupt the ominous silence that 
prevailed through the vast room, only broken by the heavy ticking of 
the clock, she asked ‘* whether her majesty saw anything unusual there, 
in the clock?” ‘The queen answered not, yet turned her eyes on the 
questioner with so woeful and ghastly a regard, that, as this person after- 
wards affirmed, “ she saw death in the look.”’* Assistance was sum- 
moned by the outcries of the terrified attendant, and the queen was 
conveyed to her bed, from whence she never rose again. It appears that 
her dread of a third stormy council had caused her illness. ‘“ Her 
majesty was taken,” says Lamberty, “on the evening of the 29th of 
July, with a burning fever. Her brain was affected, and she murmured 
all night, at intervals, words relative to ‘ the Pretender,’ without cessa- 
tion.” ; 

There can be no doubt that this peculiar bias of the queen’s mind 
occasioned her illness to be concealed for several hours in the recesses of 
the royal apartments of her palace at Kensington. Dr. Arbuthnot and 
lady Masham dared not make her majesty’s state so public, as to induce 
a general consultation of the royal physicians, lest one of them, doctor 
Mead (a politician in the whig interest), should hear the poor queen 
uttering the forbidden name that weighed so heavily on her breast. 
Yet there was a medical consultation held, in the middle of that im- 
portant night, by Dr. Arbuthnot and such physicians as were in ordi- 
nary attendance on her majesty, Dr. Thomas Lawrence, Dr. Hans 
Sloane, Dr. Shadwell, and Dr. Sir David Hamilton (the same persen 
whose very remarkable correspondence with the duchess of Marlborough 
has been previously quoted).* It was agreed that her majesty ought 
to be cupped, which was accordingly done, in the presence of lady 
Masham and Dr. Arbuthnot, about two in the morning of July 380. 
Eight ounces of blood, very thick, were taken from her ; she was relieved 


1 Tindal affirms that the clock-scene took 
place on Thursday morning (29th of July), at 
eight o’clock. Yet no such serious alarm of 
imminent danger could have occurred then, 
as is plainly to be ascertained by lady 
Masham’s letter to Swift, dated on the 29th; 
ust quoted. 

2 Suid by Tindal to be Mrs. Danvers; by 


others to be her daughter. 

% Tindal, Barnard, and La Vie d’Anne 
Stuart, all mention this clock-scene, but all 
speak of it as occurring in the morning of the 
29th of July. Lamberty alone mentions it as 
happening in the evening of the 29th. 

4 From the inedited Coxe MSS., Brit 
Museum. 
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from her worst symptoms, but it was observed that her eyes looked 
dull and heavy.! Severe indications of indigestion occurred; indeed, 
the common traditional report that the death of “good queen Anne” 
was occasioned by her eating a vast quantity of black-heart cherries, 
was, perhaps, not altogether unfounded. ‘Towards morning the queen 
fell asleep: it is said she rose at her accustomed hour of seven in the 
morning, and was attired and combed by her women; but such an 
alarming relapse occurred at half-past eight, that Dr. Arbuthnot was 
forced to make her malady public, for he could not have recourse to the 
lancet without more authority, and he considered the royal patient was 
suffering under an access of apoplexy. When Mr. Dickens, the queen’s 
apothecary, had taken ten ounces of blood from her majesty’s arm, a 
sound was heard of some one falling heavily. The queen was suffici- 
ently recovered to ask, ‘“‘ What that noise was?” Her attendants 
answered, ‘‘It was lady Masham, who had swooned from grief and 
exhaustion.” It was judged proper to carry lady Masham for recovery 
from the royal apartments, and the bustle of removing her, together 
with the incident itself, was supposed greatly to alarm and hurry the 
queen.? 

Her majesty experienced a third terrible seizure of pain and weight 
in the head just before ten o’clock the same morning, and every one 
around her believed that her death would be immediate. There is 
reason to suppose that the duchess of Ormonde had, in the late violent 
changes, succeeded to the functions of the duchess of Somerset, the 
queen’s principal lady and mistress of the robes; for terrified at the 
state of her royal mistress, the duchess of Ormonde sent an account of it 
to her husband, who was then at the Cockpit, the official seat of govern- 
ment, endeavouring to arrange the jarring and broken cabinet council, 
of which he seems to have been president.’ The news flew like fire 
over London, and the influential whig magnates, the dukes of Somerset 
and Argyle, forced their way into the assembling privy council, and 
insisted on taking their places therein. From that moment they 
swayed everything, for the displaced premier, the earl of Oxford, had 
sent a private circular to every whig lord in or near London, who had 


ever belonged to the privy council, 


1 La Vie d’Anne Stuart, Reine de la 
Grande Bretagne, &c.; Amsterdam. This 
biography bas preserved several links in the 
chain of the last eventful days of the life 
of Anne, entirely lost in her native annals; 
but, in common with several English his- 
tories, dates that of her death Friday, July 29, 
which was not the case, for itis widely known 
that the accession of George I. took place 
Sanday morning, August 1, 1714. 

2 La Vie d’Anne Stuart: Amsterdam. 

3 Tindal’s Continuation of Rapin. 

4 Here we resume the information of Lam- 
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berty, whose evidence is confirmed on every 
side by eye-wituesses who dared not boldly 
say what he said safely in a foreign land. His 
former position in England (as an official in 
William I11.’s cabinets), and his acquaintance 
personally with all parties, rendered it not 
easy to deceive him. This excellent autho- 
rity has been feebly impugned by Cole, be- 
cause “making queen Anne grieve for her 
brother on her death-bed, was disrespectful 
to the memory of that illustrious princess.” 
This objector to documents which did not bit 
his fancy, was not the learned historical anti- 
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struggle for the Protestant succession. There is no doubt that Oxford 
had had immediate notice of the queen’s mortal seizure on the preceding 
evening. 

Dr. Mead’s hopes made him bold in pronouncing the truth. No one 
about the dying queen chose to believe him ; upon which he demanded 
“that those who were really in favour of the Protestant succession in 
the royal household should send a memorial of her majesty’s symptoms 
to the elector of Hanover’s physicians, who would soon pronounce how 
long Anne, queen of Great Britain and Ireland, had to live; but he 
staked his professional credit that her majesty would be no more, long 
before such intelligence could be received.” It has always been con- 
sidered that the prompt boldness of this political physician occasioned 
the peaceable proclamation of George I. The queen’s demise in one 
hour was confidently predicted by her whig doctor.) He was often 
taunted afterwards with the chagrin his countenance expressed, when 
the royal patient, on being again blooded, recovered her speech and 
senses. Lord Bolingbroke went to her, and told her the privy council 
were of opinion it would be for the public service if the duke of Shrews- 
bury were made lord treasurer. The queen immediately consented. 
But the duke refused to accept the staff, unless the queen herself placed 
it in his hand. He approached her bed, and asked her “If she knew to 
whom she gave the white wand ?’—“ Yes,” the queen replied, ‘‘to the 
duke of Shrewsbury.” History adds, that when the dying sovereign 
placed it in his hands she added, “‘ For God’s sake use it for the good 
of my people !” *—a speech perfectly consistent with Anne’s conduct as 
queen regnant, because, whatsoever wrong she practised before her acces- 
sion, she was a most beneficent and loving sovereign to her people, wh 
have reason to bless her name to this hour. 

Queen Anne retained sufficient intelligence to be conscious that the 
duke of Shrewsbury, then invested by her act with the power of 
prime-minister, in addition to his functions of lord high-chamberlain 
and lord-lieutenant of Ireland, must, perforce, act according to the 
parliamentary settlement in favour of her distant kinsman, the elector of 
Hanover. Having thus performed her duty as queen, all the duties she 
had outraged in her early career to obtain the crown overwhelmed her 
conscience, and rendered her death-bed comfortless. When her mind 
wandered, she began to utter in a piteous tone, “‘Oh, my brother! oh, 
my poor brother!” The bishop of London stood by her bedside, com- 
_ templating this awful termination of the successful fruition of ambition. 
He was the same prelate who had assisted her in giving peace to 


‘ 


quarian, Thomas Cole (as usually supposed), 1 Biog. Brit. A 
but the envoy Christian Cole, whose intellect 2 Lamberty’s Mémoires pour servir & ’ His 
is much on the grade of that of lord Noodle, toire du 8™e Sidcle, tome viii. ye 657, second 
in the burletta of Tom Thumb. edition; Brit. Museum, 3 Ibid. 
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Europe, and had been advanced to the see of London on the miserable 
death of the queen’s former tutor, the aged Henry Compton.’ The 
nature of the injunctions given by the dying sovereign to Robinson, 
bishop of London, after the long private conference, in which she is said 
(in compliance with the recommendation in the rubric for the Visitation 
of the Sick) to have disburthened her mind of the weighty matter 
that troubled her departing spirit, was surmised from his emphatic 
rejoinder, as he left her bedside, “Madam, I will obey your commands. 
I will declare your mind, but it will cost me my head.” ‘The words 
were heard by the duchess of Ormonde; at the same time the queen 
said, “She would receive the sacrament the next day.” Whatsoever 
was done by the bishop of London is is impossible to say, but proba- 
bility points at the fact, that the royal wish was delivered to the duke 
of Ormonde, the commander of the army. 

The queen, when the bishop had withdrawn, fell again into her deli- 
rious agony, and she reiterated unceasingly her former exclamations of, 
“Oh, my brother! my dear brother! what will become of you?” 
Something within her mind stronger than delirium must have whis- 
pered that her recently given commands would be useless. Little did 
the queen anticipate when, as the princess Anne in 1688, she was 
eagerly employed in casting the well-known stigma on the birth of her 
brother, that her death-bed lamentations would be for him, and that her 
last agonizing cry would be his name! She continued to repeat this sad 
exclamation until speech, sight, and pulse left her, 

The privy council assembled? in the royal bedchamber, demanding of 
the physicians to declare their opinions, who agreed that the queen’s 
state was hopeless, then they withdrew, except the bishop of London, 
who remained near the insensible queen; but she never again manifested 
sufficient consciousness to speak or pray, although she, from time to 
time, showed signs of actual existence. As the privy council separated, 
the duke of Buckingham came to the duke of Ormonde, clapped his 
hand on kis shoulder, and said, ‘‘ My lord, you have four-and-twenty 
hours to do our business in, and make yourself master of the kingdom.” £ 
The military force was in the hands of Ormonde. Buckingham knew 
that a direct appeal to arms would be as useless as it was criminal; yet 
if any popular indication had coincided with his wishes, he had little 


1 This prelate, who lived to be eighty-four, 
met with a dreadful accident. He fell back- 
wards from the top of a high flight of stairs, 
which he was ascending without the assist- 
ance proper at his great age. He hurt the 
back of his head, and was taken up for dead, 
but revived, and, according to the cruel jest 
of Swift, was “as sensible as ever.” He lin- 
gered in misery a few weeks, and died in the 
beginning of the year 1713. Tindal. Swift. 

2 MS. Memorandum-Book, preserved in the 
Bodleian library, copied by Macpherson in 


the Stuart Papers. The particulars agree 
wonderfully well with the important docu- 
ment of the whig statesman, Lamberty. 

% Lamberty, ibid. The privy council, or 
some of the most responsible members, must 
have been assembled in the queen’s chamber 
because Lamberty says “they quitted her, but 
the bishop remained with her,” &c. 

4 Marginal note, Carte’s Memorandum- 
Book, marked vol. xi, pp. 4 to 135 171& 
Bodleian, 
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doubt regarding which side Ormonde would have taken, but there was 
no such movement. The great seal was put to an important patent by 
four o’clock the same day.! It was to provide for the government of 
the country by four-and-twenty regents, constituting an interregnum. 
The act had been prepared for years, and enclosed in “the black bag,” 
which the duchess of Marlborough exultingly intimates had long been a 
source of inexpressible horror to queen Anne, whensoever her thoughts 
glanced that way.? 

Dr. Radcliffe, who had been, since noon, sent for from Carshalton to 
attend her majesty, returned for answer in the evening, “that he was 
ill, and could not come.” The queen’s friends were positive that, 
although the poor man was actually in a dying state himself, he could 
arrest the power of death, almost by looking upon the royal patient, for 
“the lord Gower had often been in the same condition as the queen with 
the gout in the head, and Radcliffe kept him alive many years.” ‘The 
privy council never sent any order to Dr. Radcliffe, nor was his name 
ever mentioned there, or by the queen herself; it was only lady Masham 
who sent privately an agonizing entreaty to summon him? “TI am just 
come from Kensington,” writes Charles Ford, an official in the govern- 
ment and a correspondent of Swift, Saturday, July 31, “where I have 
spent these two days. At present the queen is alive, and better than 
could have been expected: her disorder began about eight or nine 
yesterday morning. ‘he doctors ordered her head to be shaved; while 
it was being done, the queen fell into convulsions, or, as they say, a fit 
of apoplexy, which lasted two hours, during which time she showed but 
little signs of life.” At six in the evening of the same day, another 
anxious watcher within the palace-walls, Erasmus Lewis, one of the 
displaced secretaries, wrote to Swift—‘“‘ At the time I am writing, the 
breath is said to be in the queen’s nostrils, but that is all. No hopes of 
her recovery. Lord Oxford is in council; so are the whigs.® We expect 
the demise to-night. There is every prospect that the elector of Hanover 
[George I.] will meet with no opposition, the French having no fleet, 
and are unable to put one out so soon. Lady Masham received me 
kindly: poor woman, I heartily pity her. Dr. Arbuthnot thinks you 
should come up. <A report had been carried into the city, during the 
cours. of Saturday afternoon, that the queen was actually dead; and 
what was more infamous, stocks rose on it at much as three per cent. ;” 
but that was really no disgrace to the queen’ memory. 

Again the rumour spread that her majesty’s danger was over, and 


1 Letter of C, Ford to Swift, Bothmar declare she had raved that live-long 
2 Coxe MSS. night.—Lamberty. c 
3 Seott’s Swift, vol. xvi. p. 172. 5 Much of Lamberty’s intelligence is thus 


4 Thus reckoning the queen’s illness only verified, line by line, by these sub-ministers ; 
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that she was fast recovering. She was prayed for in the daily service 
at St. Paul’s cathedral,! but not in her own royal chapel of St. James ;? 
and the omission there excited the surprise and anger of her anxious 
subjects. Dr. Mead, the whig physician, again manifested his chagrin 
when the queen seemed to rally and recover, as the day advanced, and 
actually imbibed a little nourishment, although past the power of 
utterance. The council, which had sat through the preceding day and 
night, adjourned till eight next morning, having first despatched secre- 
tary Crages to Hanover by the Hague, put an embargo on all shipping, 
and ordered the Hanoverian envoy to attend with the black bag, wherein 
was deposited the authority for the regency in case of the demise of the 
queen.* It has been already observed, that the displaced minister, 
Oxford, had, at the first alarm of the queen’s illness, sent round little 
billets to summon all the whig lords to the privy council, and when 
there, he continued to exert himself in favour of the Hanoverian 
succession.4 The lords of the council sent to the lord mayor to take 
special care of the city; the trained bands were raised, and a triple 
zuard sent to the Tower. All persons were deeply concerned among the 
populace at the state of the queen, as was visible by their countenances. 
Great solicitude was manifested regarding her, all the 31st of July, in 
the swarming and agitated streets ; some reported she was better, others 
that she had died at eleven o’clock at noon. She was again prayed for 
in St. Paul’s cathedral in the afternoon daily service, but nowhere 
else. 

During the hours while the insensible queen was thus suspended over 
the abyss of eternity, other vigils were held in the recesses of her palace 
at Kensington, and other councils besides that one, the vigilance of 
which secured the throne to our present royal line. If the evidence of 
an enemy may be admitted, the “‘Jacobite members of the queen’s 
household were greatly taken by surprise at her sudden and mortal 
attack, having shut their eyes to all symptoms of her danger, in strong 
reliance on a prediction which had given her years of life tocome.” One 
of the queen’s physicians is charged with these defective conjurations 
but Peter Rae® leaves his readers’ imagination to rove over a formidable 
medical band without indicating the professor of the black art among 
them, further than that “one of her physicians, the most intimate with 
her, had pretended, by some other art [than physic], whether of calcula- 
tion, magic, or other infernal speculations, to tell the great men of the 
royal household ‘that the queen would live six years and a half’ This 
1 Thoresby’s Journal. pamphlet of that day, containing much au- 
2 Ford’s letter.—Scott’s Swift, vol. xvi. p. thentic intelligence ; it is called 'wo Nights’ 
1. Court at Greenwich. Its name is derived from 
3 Ibid; and Lamberty’s Mémoires pour the circumstance that George [. remained at 
servir 4 l’Histoire du 18™¢ Siécle. 4 Ibid. the queen’s house in Greenwich-park (now the 
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was certainly a reason why they were the more secure, and had not their 
design complete, and all orders and warrants in readiness for the execu- 
tion thereof.” So says this contemporary, but he comes to a false 
conclusion ; for Anne would never have authorized any such warrants 
while she believed her existence would last one day. 

“The first alarm of the queen’s illness and surprising distemper,” 
continues Peter Rae, “‘ brought the whole Jacobite party to court: the 
great officers, as well as the privy councillors of the other sex, met in a 
certain lady’s apartment. In these apartments business of the nicest. 
nature in government used to be familiarly discussed. It was found that 
my lady [Masham] was with the queen, whereupon they sent for the 
countess.” This lady had been watching by the queen for some hours, 
and had retired to take a little rest; she rose and dressed, but was ill 
and in tears when she entered the Jacobite conclave. She is supposed 
to be lady Jersey, the widow of Edward earl of Jersey. Nothing could 
be done without lady Masham, who was sent for from the royal chamber. 
She entered in the utmost disorder, and without staying for any question, 
cried out, “Oh, my lords! we are undone; entirely ruined. The queen 
is a dead woman: all the world cannot save her!” Upon which, one of 
the lords asked, ‘‘if the queen had her senses? and if lady Masham 
thought she could speak to them ?”’—“‘ Impossible!” returned lady 
Masham; “her pain deprives her of all sense, and in the intervals she 
dozes, and speaks to nobody.” —“ That is hard indeed,” said another of 
the lords. ‘Could she but speak to us and give us orders, and sign them, 
we might do the business for all this.”.—“ Alas!” said another lord, ‘‘ who 
would act on such orders? We are all undone!” . To whom another 
replied, ‘‘ Then, my lord, we cannot be worse. I assure you, that if her 
majesty would give orders to proclaim her successor in her life-time, I 
would do it at the head of thearmy. I'll answer for the soldiers.” The 
duke of Ormonde, commander-in-chief, is clearly indicated by this speech. 
“Do it, then,” said Dr. Atterbury, the bishop of Rochester; “let us go 
out and proclaim the chevalier at Charing-cross. Do you not see that 
we have no time to lose?” ! The countess begged them to waive debate, 
“for,” said she, ‘ there is nothing to be done; her majesty is no longer 
capable of directing any thing. She is half dead already ; I’ll die for her, 
if she lives four-and-twenty hours.” The duke of Ormonde returned, 
“Lord, what an unhappy thing this is! What a cause is here lost at 
one blow! Is there no remedy ?” 

After some discourse they sent lady Masham to see if there was any 
alteration in the queen. She presently returned, and told them “ It is 
all the same; she’s drawing on. She dies upwards; her feet are colc 
and dead already.” One of the secret conclave then proposed “ to tem- 


‘1 This speech is not in Peter Rae’s abstract of this council, but in his authority, the Iwo 
Nights at Greenwich, 
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porize for the instant, and on the last breath issuing from the queen, to 
proclaim the elector of Hanover, whom they would privately do their best 
to oppose; at the worst, they should all be exonerated, by pleading that 
they were the first and forwardest to proclaim him.” The lords appeared 
stunned at this proposal; but one of them, turning to “the countess,” 
said, “ Pray, madam, what is your opinion ?”?'—“ Let my opinion be 
what it may,” she replied, ‘‘I see no other way. The queen will be dead 
to-morrow. Our measures are in no forwardness; all is disconcerted 
since the last remove [meaning of Harley earl of Oxford from being lord 
treasurer]. To make any «ttempt would be to ruin ourselves, and help 
the establishment of those we hate.. The successor must be immediately 
proclaimed ; if we decline it, the whigs will do it with the greatest 
clamour, and will not fail to fall on us for not doing it. By all means 
do it, and receive the credit of it. Such is your only way.” 

Queen Anne drew her last breath between seven and eight o'clock, 
August 1, 1714, in the fiftieth year of her age, and the thirteenth of her 
reign. Like her predecessor, she died on a Sunday morning. When the 
queen was released, the lords-regent commanded Addison, whom they 
had appointed their secretary, to announce the important event to the 
prince whom the choice of the nation had appointed her successor. ‘The 
celebrated author was completely overwhelmed with the importance of 
his task, and while he was culling words and phrases commensurate in 
dignity to the occasion,? hours fled away—hours of immense importance 
to the Protestant cause in England. At last, the regency was forced to 
call to its assistance Mr. Southwell, a clerk belonging to the house of 
lords, who announced to the elector of Hanover “ that the British sove- 
reign was dead, and that the throne was vacant,” using the dry, technical 
phrases best fitted for tidings received, if not with positive exultation, 
certainly without affectation of sorrow. ‘On the Sunday morning, the 
proclamation of George I. took place,” says Thoresby,® who witnessed it, 
“mightily to the satisfaction of all the people—of which there was the 
greatest concourse ever known, not only of the populace, but of the no- 
bility and gentry, who attended in their coaches. The bishop of London 
and vast numbers of the clergy were likewise present.” The next day, 
this witness of the peaceable recognition of the line of Hanover “ went to 
prayers at St. Dunstan’s where king George was prayed for.” ‘Three 
days afterwards, he saw the triumphant entry of the duke of Marlborough, 
“who returned from a sort of voluntary exile, passing through the city’ 
of London in great state, attended by hundreds of gentlemen on horse- 


1 Again Peter Rae has diverged from his gency. He was made secretary of state in 
authority. He puts a very long oration into 1717, the year after his wretched marriage 
the mouth of one of the lords, but to thesame with the countess-dowager of Warwick. The 
effect. < anecdote is recorded by Dr. Johnson, in his 
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back, and some of the nobility in their coaches, followed by the city 
trained bands.”! This array was made to intimidate those who were 
inimical to the Protestant succession; these persons reflected, with 
the utmost bitterness, on Marlborough, for assuming a demeanour so 
joyous and triumphant, when the corpse was scarcely cold of his early 
friend and benefactress. His grand coach broke down by ‘l’emple-bar, 
much to the satisfaction of the Jacobites.? 

A fortnight afterwards, the good old antiquary, Thoresby, visited 
Westminster-abbey, to see the royal vault preparing to receive the 
corpse of queen Anne, It was with difficulty he made his way through 
the immense crowds who thronged to gaze on the last resting-place 
of their native princes. “It was affecting,” says our moralist, ‘to 
see the silent relics of the great monarchs, Charles IJ., William and 
Mary, and prince George; next whom remains only one space to be 
filled with her late majesty, queen Anne, This sight was the more 
touching to me, because, when young, I saw in one balcony six of them 
that afterwards were kings and queens of Great Britain, all brisk and 
hearty, but all now entered on a boundless eternity! There were 
then present, king Charles and his queen Catharine, the duke of York, 
the prince and princess of Orange, and the princess Anne. He mentions 
with reverence the velvet, silver plates, nails, and hasps which adorned 
the royal coffins; but all this cost and magnificence is hidden from the 
eye, and now moulders with the silent dead. 

Vast masses of conflicting statements exist relative to queen Anne, 
whose memory has experienced more than the accustomed portion of 
praise and blame that usually pertains to the royal dead. Anne never 
refused her regal assent to one bill tendered to her to be enacted into 
law ; no person was put to death in her reign for high treason—cir- 
cumstances which rendered it remarkable in English history. ‘* As to 
her privy purse,* it was the poor’s box, a perpetual fund for charity. 
And it appeared after her death (for she made no ostentation of her 
charities, nor were flatterers employed to trumpet them about), that 
several persons had pensions from the privy purse—pensions not given 
as bribes to do the dirty work of a minister, but merely out of charity 
for the support of indigent families. If she was frugal, it was to enable 
her to be generous, and she would have thought that she defrauded her 
people if she had been niggardly in order to lock up that money in 
chests which should circulate among them, or had sent it to foreign 
banks; and therefore all she could spare, she returned back again to 
them as their right. It must be observed, that all this was done with- 
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out anything that looked like sordid saving—no retrenching her servants 
at their tables, allowances, or perquisites; the hospitality within doors 
was equal to the charity without.” 

Dr. Radcliffe, who was a member of the house of commons, was 
fiercely attacked there by a friend of his who was rendered desperate by 
his sorrow for the demise of the queen. ‘To this the physician replied 
by a letter of remonstrance, in which he thus mentions the deceased 
sovereign ; the date August 3, 1714:—“TI could not have thought that 
so old anacquaintance and so good a friend, as Sir John always professed 
himself, would have made such a motion against me. God knows that 
my will to do her majesty any service has ever got the start of my 
ability, and I have nothing that gives me greater anxiety than the 
death of that glorious princess. I must do that justice to the physician 
that attended her in her illness, from a sight of the method taken for 
her preservation by Dr. Mead, as to declare that nothing was omitted 
for her preservation. But the [political] people about her—the plagues 
of Egypt fall on them! put it out of the power of physic to be any be- 
nefit to her. ‘‘I know the nature of attending crowned heads in their 
last moments too well, to be fond of waiting upon them without being 
sent for by a proper authority. You have heard of pardons being signed 
for physicians before a sovereign’s demise. However, ill as I was, I 
would have went to the queen in a horse-litter, had either her majesty,. 
or those in commission next to her, commanded me so to do. You may 
tell Sir John as much: his zeal for her majesty will not excuse his ill 
usage of a friend. Thank Tom Chapman for his speech made in 
my behalf. I hear it is the first he ever made, which is taken more 
kindly. I should be glad to see him at Carshalton, since the gout tells 
me that we shall never more sit in the house of commons together.” ! 
Dr. Radcliffe, whose reminiscences are connected with the last moments 
of all the royal personages of the English revolution, did not survive 
queen Anne many months, and his death was reported to be in a 
manner involved with her own, ‘There was a large portion of the 
people who passionately lamented the last of their native line of 
sovereigns, and with these Dr. Radcliffe became an object of detestation, 
because the idea had gone forth among them, that he might have saved 
“ vood queen Anne, and wouldnot.” It is said that he dared not quit his 
house, on account of his dread that he would have been torn limb from 
limb. Indeed a letter of his is extant, in which he affirms that he had 
received many threatening missives promising “ that he should be pulled 
to pieces if he ventured to London.” However, he was not a man to be 
-ntimidated, and he knew his fiat had gone forth by reason of his personal 
ailments, and that he could never again sit in the house of commons. 

Lhere is true attachment and deep tenderness in the manner that Dr, 
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Arbuthnot, her friend and domestic physician, speaks of the departed 
queen, when all regard to her memory was to say the least, no great 
advantage to those who were seen to mourn for her. “My dear 
mistress’s days were numbered, even in my imagination ;! they could 
not exceed certain limits, but of that small number a great deal was cut 
off by the last troublesome scene of contention among her servants. [ 
believe sleep was never more welcome to a weary traveller, than death 
was to her. It surprised her suddenly, before she had signed her will, 
which, no doubt, her being involved in so much business hindered her 
from finishing. It was unfortunate that she had been persuaded (as is 
supposed by Lowndes) that it was necessary to have it under the great 
seal. I had figured to myself all this melancholy scene twenty times, 
and even worse, if that be possible, than happened; so I was preparea 
for it. My case is not half so deplorable as poor lady Masham’s and 
several of the queen’s servants, some of whom have no chance for their 
bread but the generosity of his present majesty [George I.], which 
several people that know him very much commend.” Thus lady 
Masham had not gathered riches, or even competence, by her services to 
queen Anne. It will be remembered that her majesty had been ex- 
tremely opposed to Harley’s resolution of making the humble attendant 
a peeress ; no doubt, the difficulty of building a competent fortune had 
perplexed the queen. As to queen Anne’s will, the royal personages of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries were fully convinced of the use~ 
lessness of such documents. ‘The wills of sovereigns are never obeyed 
after death,” said Louis XIV., not long afterwards; ‘“ perhaps as some 
counterpoise to the having their wills implicitly observed during life.”? 

“The chevalier St. George was at Luneville when he received the news 
of the mortal malady of his sister, queen Anne. He returned to Bar-le- 
duc to be present at the assembling of his council; as he entered, he 
said, “If the princess Anue dies, I am lost.”* Yet, while queen Anne 
remained free from delirium, it is evident that she made the strongest 
distinction between her crime of stigmatizing her brother as a spurious 
heir, and the act (which was no crime, but an unavoidable necessity) ot 
excluding him from the succession to the British throne as a Roman- 
catholic. It seems that her remorse for her sin regarding the first, which 
agonized her death-bed, has been too much confounded with her supposed 
intention of reversing the other; but there is no regal act of her life in 
contradiction to the settlement which strongly secured the succession to 
the elector of Hanover. That prince was proclaimed the same day, as 
George I. king of Great Britain, France, and Ireland. In perfect consis- 
tency witk the moderation and honourable abstinence from intrigue to 
gain this vast accession of dominion, for which every one must allow 
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George I. due credit, his majesty did not hasten his arrival in England, 
which remained six weeks without the presence of any sovereign ; thus 
giving the people ample time by their acquiescence to confirm his suc- 
cession. Lord Berkeley commanded the fleet which was despatched te 
Orange Polder, in Holland, to await the embarkation of George I.} accord- 
ing to his pleasure. The king did not hurry himself, for he did not 
arrive at Greenwich until the 16th of September. 

The loss of queen Anne was sincerely deplored in most pulpits through- 
out England, for she was deservedly beloved both by the clergy and the 
people. Dr. Sheridan, the friend of Swift, wrote an eloquent oration on 
the demise of his queen, which he preached with universal applause in 
Treland. He had considered himself extremely happy in the choice of 
his text, as applicable to the first of August, the day of her demise, 
“Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof.” Subsequently, he was ap- 
pointed chaplain to the then lord-lieutenant of Ireland. He was requested 
by the archdeacon to preach for him at Cork on the anniversary of the 
accession of George I., which was, of course, on the first of August, 
Sheridan, struck with the date, and entirely absorbed in his regrets for 
the last of the Stuart sovereigns, drew forth from some dusty nook his 
former sermon of lamentation for the loss of his royal mistress, and 
preached it with an energy and pathos that drew tears from himself, and 
many a desponding Jacobite. Meantime, the Irish courtiers were trans- 
fixed with consternation. To preach an accession-sermon with such a 
text, “Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof! was a piece of audacity 
only to be paralleled by the papist White of Winchester’s never-to-be- 
forgotten sermon at the funeral of the first queen Mary, delivered before 
her sister and successor Jilizabeth, the tenor of which was, “that a 
living dog was better than a dead lion.” Sheridan’s sermon has been 
quoted as a remarkable effort of expiring Jacobitism ; it was, however, 
but an instance of remarkable absence of mind—one of those practical 
Trish bulls for which he was noted.? 

Fewer elegies and epitaphs were written on the death of queen Anne, 
than for any previous sovereign of Great Britain. The only ode com- 
memorative of this ‘queen of the high church” was produced by a dis- 
senting muse. It is in vain to expect from Isaac Watts, in courtly poems, 
his own genuine style of holy simplicity, which has rendered his name 
deservedly illustrious. When William III. had departed to his place, 
Watts dedicated an ode to his memory, in which, with sectarian enthu- 
siasm, he mistakes the king for an archangel, and finds it difficult to 
distinguish between— 

“ Gabriel, or William on the British throne.” 

Poetic beauty had long departed from royal elegies, and perhaps the 
performance of Watts equals any strain devoted to the monarchs of the 
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revolution, although, in the course of it, he does a little business in the 
courtier-line, by interweaving a curious eulogy on the advent of George I, 
the rising sun of himself and all his dissenting allies. 


“ Princess ! the world already owns thy name; 
Go, mount the chariot of immortal fame, 
Nor die to be renowned. Fame’s loudest breath 
Too dear is purchased by an angel’s death ! 


But, oh! the parting stroke. Some heavenly power 
Cheer thy sad Britons in the gloomy hour; 
Some new propitious star appear on high, 
The fairest glory of the western sky, 
And Anna be the name. 


Britons! forgive th forward muse, 
That dared prophetic seals unloose— 
George is the name, that glorious star 
Ye saw his splendours beaming fur, 
Saw in the east your joys arise, 
When Anna sunk in western skies.” 


' Notwithstanding the paucity of elegiac odes on queen Anne’s death, 
her memory was cherished with no little affection, many years after her 
demise, by a distinguished class of her subjects. Swift, who is usually 
supposed to have been her enemy and calumniator, never speaks of her 
but with deep reverence, in one remarkable letter, he mentions her as 
“our late blessed queen.” ! In one of lord Orrery’s letters, dated as late 
as 1741, he says, “ Lord Bathurst is at Cirencester, erecting statues and 
pillars to queen Anne.” ? Pope, in his poetical letter addressed to lord 
Mansfield (when he was the elegant young Murray, the Apollo and 
Adonis of the English bar), gives a sigh of SEOs at once to his days of 
youth and to her memory, by alluding to. 

“The golden days of my queen Anne.” 

Among the lower orders, for some years after her death, a cry raised 
of her name had power to influence them. In the reign of George L, 
the notorious Edmund Curl was doing penance in the pillory for some of 
his libels, when he took it into his head to say to the mob, “ that he was 
put there for speaking well of the memory of good queen Anne.” Upon 
which ‘ megsieurs the mob” laid aside the various missiles with which 
they had intended to assail him, and when he had stood his appointed 
time, escorted him to his own home with great respect. Edmund Curl 
had already lost both his ears for speaking amiss of the parliament— 
these discusting punishments flourishing with unusual vigour after the 
glorious revolution. 

{t was an age when all the biography that was suffered to be connected 
with history was comprised in laboured dissertations called characters. 
A moment’s thought will suffice to show how partial or unjust a series 
of assertions must be, detached from narratives of the facts. or supposed 
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facts, on which they are presumed to be based. In illustraticn of the 
fallacy of estimating royal personages like queen Anne, or her sister 
Mary II., by such performances, here follow two characters of queen 
Anne, both penned by her domestic Pues, the duchess of Marl- 
borough. The malignant “character” was composed to ornament 
Burnet’s history. 

“ Queen Anne had a person and appearance not at all ungraceful, till she 
grew exceeding gross and corpulent. There was something of majesty 
in her look, but mixed with a sullen and constant frown, that plainly 
betrayed a gloominess of soul and cloudiness of disposition within. She 
seemed to inherit a good deal of her father’s moroseness, which naturally 
produced in her the same: sort of stubborn positiveness in many cases, 
both ordinary and extraordinary, and the same sort of bigotry in reli- 
gion.” ‘This passage, written for insertion in a party work, appeals to’ 
vulgar opinion. ‘The slight contraction in the queen’s eyes the writer 
perfectly well knew had been occasioned by violent inflammation in her 
childhood, and was not connected with temper. The duchess likewise 
well knew from experience, that excessive indulgence, and not morose- 
ness, in his family circle, was. the fault of the unhappy James IL., her 
own early benefactor. However, this libel was to have been published 
under bishop Burnet’s mask. ‘The creature of the bounty of those she 
maligns thus pursues her theme. ‘“ Queen Anne’s memory was ex- 
ceeding great, almost to a wonder, and had these two peculiarities very 
remarkable—that she could, when she pleased, forget what others would 
have thought themselves bound by truth and honour to remember, while 
she remembered all such things as others would have thought it a happi- 
ness to forget. Indeed, she chose to exercise it in very little besides 
ceremonies and customs of courts, and such like insignificant trifles. So 
that her conversation, which otherwise might have been enlivened by so 
great a memory, was only made more empty and trifling by its chiefly 
turning upon fashions and rules of precedence, or some such poor topics. 
Upon which account it was a sort of misfortune to her that she loved to 
have a great crowd come to her, having little to say to them but ‘ that 
the weather was either hot or cold; and little to inquire of them but 
‘ how long they had been in town?” or the like weichty matters. She 
never discovered any readiness of parts, either in asking questions or in 
giving answers. In matters of ordinary moment her discourse had 
nothing of brightness or wit; in weightier matters she never spoke but 
ina hurry, and had acertain knack of sticking to what had been dictated 
to her to a degree often very disagreeable, and without the least sign of 
understanding or judgment.” As the duchess was considered the queen’s 
** dictator” foe thirty years, she had ample opportunity of speaking on 
this trait of her character ; but it only became apparent to her, when the 
dictatorship was franaferred for a few years to another person, ‘ The 
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queen’s letters,” she continues, “‘ were very indifferent, both in sense and 
spelling, unless they were generally enlivened with a few passionate 
expressions—sometimes pretty enough, but repeated over and over again, 
without the mixture either of diversion or instruction.” 

In point of orthography, there was little to choose between the letters 
of the queen and those of her censurer. They usually made the same 
mistakes; for instance, they both write wigs when they mean whigs, 
and this, in the midst of an ardent political controversy, often gives 
laughable equivoques to their discussions ‘‘ Queen Anne’s civility and 
good manners in conversation (to which the education of great persons 
naturally lead) were generally well enough, till, in her latter days, her 
new friends wntaught her these accomplishments; and then her whole 
deportment was visibly changed to that degree, that when some things 
‘disagreeable to her own humour or passion have been laid before her, she 
would descend to the lowest and most shocking terms of contradiction. 
Her friendships were flames of extravagant passion, ending in indifference 
or aversion ; her love to the prince seemed, in the eyes of the world, to 
be prodigiously great ; but great as was the passion of grief, her stomach 
was greater. I know thatin some libels she has been reproached as one 
who indulged herself in drinking strong liquors, but I believe this was 
entirely groundless, and that she never went beyond such a quantity of 
strone wines as her physicians judged to be necessary for her.” The 
testimony thus given among a mass of malice and misrepresentation, 
ought to be considered conclusive in the queen’s favour, since there cannot 
exist a doubt, that if the malignant writer could have mentioned only 
one instance in which she had seen the queen guilty of this vice, she 
would have quoted it without scruple. 

“Queen Anne’s religion,” continues the duchess of Marlborough, “‘ was 
chiefly implicit faith, accompanied with the form and course of a sort of 
piety. She had a zeal for the church as for an infallible guide, and a 
devotion for churchmen to such a degree, as if she thought this sufficient 
to sanctify every other part of her conduct, and the churchmen repaid her 
civility in compliments and adorations. 1 have often blushed for her and 
her preachers, when I have heard it almost constantly affirmed to her 
face, with the most fulsome flattery, and to her great satisfaction, ‘ that 
all we enjoyed was granted by Almighty God as the reward of her piety 
and religion.’ And, indeed, if religion consist in such zeal and such 
devotion, or in punctual and formal preparations for the communion, or 
the like (as she bad learned, without doubt, from such tutors as she was 
blessed with), then it cannot be denied that she had as much religion as 
could be lodged in one breast.” As the duchess of Marlborough was a 
daring freethinker, down toa late period of life, and (apparently) departed 
in the same state of mind, her opinion on matters of religion is of little 
consequence. She breaks out into rage in her next paragraph, where she 
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endeavours to fasten many crimes on the poor queen, which merely 
amount to the fact, that the political course she had to pursue and her 
lately awakened affections were diametrically opposite. Anne was 
certainly not the worse woman, because she did not persist to the end 
of her life in the obtuseness of feeling of which her uncle, lord Clarendon, 
has left us so hideous a picture, when, in 1689, she was acting under the 
domination of her favourite, who was even then her ungrateful calum- 
niator. Itis indisputable that, notwithstanding the agony of her internal 
remorse, the queen expired without in any way impeding the settlement 
which the country had been necessitated to make of the succession, 
‘herefore the following malignant charges fall short of their intent. 

“Tf religion,” continues the duchess, “ be justice, truth, sincerity, 
honour, gratitude, or the like, then one cannot tell what to say ; but let 
queen Anne’s practice speak for itself—her broken vows, her violated 
alliances, her behaviour to her old friends at home, her conduct to her 
good allies abroad, and the returns she made to her native country for an 
immense treasure cf money and blood, spent for the vindication of her 
title and the security of her life. She would speak in public of her zeal for 
the protestant succession, and once she surprised the nation with the news 
of a particular friendship between her and the house of Hanover; but 
God knows what she meant, unless it were to delude the ignorant part 
of her people, for as for her heart, there was proof enough in due time 
that it was engaged at another court [St. Germains] ; there was little of 
it left for that house [of Hanover], and it came to be accounted an affront 
to herself to allude to ¢fin addresses to the throne. In most cases, queen 
Anne was insensible of what related to the public, and could, with great 
coldness and tranquillity, let an express, that was known to come with 
any important good news, lie unopened for half an hour, though she was 
alone and had nothing in the world to do, whilst all about her were waiting 
with the utmost impatience to know the contents of it. She loved 
fawning and adoration, and hated plain dealing, even in the most important 
cases. She had a soul that nothing could so effectually move as flattery 
or fear.” How, then, came the person who is thus dissecting her cha- 
racter, to be able to sway her royal benefactress for thirty years? Hither 
she had recourse to the same base means, or, if Anne did not require 
them, her witness is proved false and malicious. 

“ A sudden surprise in an unguarded moment, would make the truth 
sometimes discover itself in her look, or in some unlucky word; but if 
she had time and warning enough to learn her lesson, all the arguments 
and reasons in the world could extort nothing from her that she had not 
a mind to acknowledge. In such cases she seemed to have the insen- 
sibility of a rock, and would resolutely dissemble or disown anything in 
the world; and by repeating one single answer in the same words, could 
tire cut the patience, and elude all such inquiries as were disagreeable to 
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herself.” According to the duchess’s system of ethics, a queen-regnant 
of Great Britain is criminal to the last degree, if not explicit in her 
answers to any questions the keeper of her gowns and cloaks chooses te 
ask her on state affairs! 

“She had,” continues the ungrateful recipient of forty thousand 
pounds of solid money from Anne’s privy purse,! “no native generosity 
of temper, nor was often known of herself to do a handsome action, 
either as a reward or as a piece of friendship. The diligence and faith- 
fulness of a servant signified but little with her, where she had no 
passion for the person; and even to such as she professed to love, her 
presents were very few, and generally very insignificant, as fruit or 
venison, or the like, unless in cases where she was directed by pre- 
cedents in former reigns. In a word, queen Anne had little zeal for the 
happiness of others, but a selfishness that was great; enough to make 
every other consideration yield to it. She was headstrong and positive 
in matters of the utmost importance, and at last preferred her own 
humour and passion before the safety and happiness of her own people 
and of all Europe, which she had either not sense enough to see, or not 
goodness enough to regard. Whether her memory will be celebrated by 
posterity with blessings or curses, time will show.” ‘Time has seldom 
shown retribution more frightful than such vituperation on a mistress so 
bountiful to this calumniator, as queen Anne had been from her infancy. ° 

Now let us turn the medal, and read the reverse inscription by the 
same hand :—‘‘ Queen Anne had a person and appearance very graceful, 
something of majesty in her look: she was religious without affectation, 
and certainly meant to do everything that was just. She had no 
ambition, which appeared by her being so easy in letting king William 
come before her to the crown, after the king her father had followed 
such counsels as made the nation see they could not be safe in their 
liberty and laws without coming to the extremities they did; and she 
thought it more for her honour to be easy in it, than to make a dispute 
who should have the crown first that was taken from her father, And 
it was a great trouble to her to be forced to act such a part against him, 
even for security, which was truly the case; and she thought those that 
showed the least ambition had the best character. Her joumey to 
Nottingham was purely accidental, never concerted, but occasioned by 
the great fright she was in when king James returned from Salisbury ; 
upon which, she said she would rather jump out of the window, than 
stay and see her father.” 

The falsehood of these assertions is proved by the letter of Anne to 
William, dated ten days before she absconded, in which she very 
deliberately mentions her intended flight ; nor was there any occasion to 
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perform the hazardous gymnastic of leaping out of a window of the Cockpit 
into St. James’s park to run away, because the princess, by the advice 
of lady Marlborough, had just had a pair of private stairs constructed, 
very convenient for the purpose of quietly walking out of the back-door. 
But to proceed with this inimitable document: “ Queen Anne was never 
expensive, but saved money out of her 50,000/. a year, which, after she 
came to the crown, was paid to prince George of Denmark, which was 
his by right. She made no foolish building, nor bought one jewel in her 
reion. She always paid the greatest respect to queen Mary and king 
William.” Excepting a few trifling expressions, such as calling William 
“ Caliban,” “‘ Dutch monster,” and vulgarer epithets.) 

However, to proceed with the laudatory character of queen Anne: 
“She never insisted upon any one thing of grandeur more than she had 
when her household was established by king Charles II., though after 
the revolution she was heir-presumptive to the crown, and after her 
sister queen Mary died, was in the place of a prince of Wales. The 
civil list was not increased on her having the crown, and lord Godolphin, 
who was treasurer, often said that, from not straining things to hardships, 
her revenue did not come, one year with another, to more than 500,000/. 
However, as it was found necessary to have a war to secure England 
from the power of France, she contributed, for the ease of the people, 
100,000/. out of her own revenue to lessen the expense in one year. 
Out of the civil list she paid many pensions given in former reigns, 
which have been since thrown on the public. She gave the first-fruits 
to be distributed among the poor clergy. Queen Anne was extremely 
well-bred: she treated her chief ladies and servants as if they had been 
her equals, and she never refused to give charity, when there was the 
least reason for anybody to ask it. She likewise paid the salaries of 
most of her sister queen Mary’s servants notwithstanding the hardships 
she had suffered in King William’s reign; and, to show how good 
manager she was for the public, till a very few years before she died she 
never had but 20,000/. a year for her privy-purse, which was vastly less 
than any king or queen ever had (but at the latter end of her reign she 
had 26,000/.), which was much to her honvuur, because that is subject to 
no account. And, in comparison with other queens [namely, of Mary II. 
and queen Caroline}, queen Anne was as saving in another office—that 
of the robes; for it will appear, by all the records in the Exchequer, 
where the accounts were passed, that in nine years she spent only 
52,050/., including her coronation expenses, I have put these facts 
together, for materials for the person who writes the inscription.” 
And, actually, Dr. Hooke compounded a most laudatory character of 
queen Anne from this sketch, wisely omitting all the figments in the 
outset: Hooke, as a Jacobite, well knew how daringly false the Marl- — 


1 See the letters of Anne in chronogical order, Life of queen Mary, 
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borough versions of the escapade from the Cockpit were. This fine 
character of queen Anne is still to be seen on the pedestal of her statue 
at Blenheim, where it stands to this day. 

Other contemporary authors have mentioned traits of queen Anne 
according to their knowledge. When all are collected and examined, 
certain contradictions occur, for they do not enough distinguish between 
the actions of Anne in her youth, as an uneducated and self-indulgent 
woman, and the undeniable improvement in her character when the 
awful responsibility of a reigning sovereign, whose practical duties were, 
at that era, by no means clearly defined, awoke her conscience to 
trembling anxiety for the welfare of her people. Much permanent good 
she assuredly did, and no evil, as queen-regnant, notwithstanding the 
ill-natured sarcasm of a whig politician, who when mentioning her 
demise at an opportune juncture for the Hanoverian succession, declared 
that “queen Anne died like a Roman, for the good of her country.” 
But no sovereign was ever more deeply regretted by the people. The 
office of regality was, there is no doubt, a painful occupation to her, for 
her constant complaint was, observes Tindal, “that she was only a 
crowned slave ”—the originality of which expression savours not of the 
dulness generally attributed to Anne. 

Her very person is represented differently by those who saw her daily. 
“Her complexion was ruddy and sanguine; the luxuriance of her 
chestnut hair has already been mentioned; her face was round and 
comely, her features strong and regular, and the only blemish in it was 
that defluxion, which had fallen on her eyes in her childhood, had con- 
tracted the lids, and given a cloudiness to her countenance, ‘Thus the 
frown that the duchess of Marlborough dwells upon malevolently did 
not arise from ill-nature, but from defect of vision. ‘Queen Anne 
was of a middle stature,” observes another contemporary,? “not so 
personable and majestic as her sister, queen Mary. Her face was rather 
comely than handsome; it seemed to have a tincture of sourness in it, 
and, for some years before she died, was rubicund and bloated. Her 
bones were small, her hands extremely beautiful, her voice most 
melodious, and her ear for music exquisite. She was brought up in 
high-church principles, but changed ber parties according to her interest. 


4 Opinions of the duchess of Marlborough: 
Coxe MSS., Brit. Museum. ‘Chose who have 
reud the previous black character drawn of 
queen Anne by the same person, must think 
the contradictions between the two truly 
monstrous, and the emanation of a bewildered 
}rain. Some candid persons, disposed to sen- 
+imentalize on the fierce duchess, have sup- 
posed that after a lapse of time her mind had 
softened towards her benefactress, and that 
she wrote the last character as a reparation 
for the first. But such inferences vanish 
before the fact, that the duchess herself 
favours the world with her motives in raising 


a statue at Blenheim to her former royal 
mistress, and adorning it with the laudatory 
inscription, as the whole was avowedly, not 
to do justice to queen Anne, but to vex and 
spite queen Caroline, the consort of George 
Ii. Here are her words: “ This character of 
queen Anne is so much the reverse of queen 
Caroline, that I think it will not be liked at 
court.” In tbe middle of the last century the 
duchess of Marlborough bated queen Caroline 
more than she did queen Anne: such is the 
real explanation of these discrepancies, 
2 Roger Coke’s Detection. 
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She was a scrupulous observer of the outward and visible forms of god- 
liness and humility in public service ; as, for instance, she reproved ence 
the minister at Windsor-castle for offering her the sacrament before the 
clergy present had communicated,” thus forgetting her position and 
dignity as Head of the Church. 

The duchess of Marlborough abuses her royal benefactress as a “‘ godly, 
pray ing idiot,” when in the seclusion of her chamber.’ ‘“ Her life would 
have lasted longer,” says another contemporary, who cannot forgive the 
harassed, world-wearied queen for dying at a political crisis, “if she had 
not eaten so much—a propensity not derived from her father, king 
James, who was most abstemious, but from her mother. I say,” con- 
tinues Coke, “‘ she supped too much chocolate, and died monstrously fat ; 
insomuch that the coffin wherein her remains were deposited was almost 
square, and was bigger than that of the prince, her husband, who was 
known to be a fat, bulky man.” There are prints extant, representing 
the queen’s coffin when placed by her husband in the Stuart vault ;? if 
they may be depended upon, both Coke and Thoresby, who went to see 
the lying in state of queen Anne, have exaggerated, when they represent 
her coffin as a square every way. 

The queen’s effigy in wax was certainly at her funeral procession, 
placed on her coffin. It is still is Westminster-abbey, and represents 
her as a very tall, as well as avery large woman. The duchess describes 
her royal mistress as bending down like a sail en passant to whisper to 
little Mrs, Masham; therefore the correct idea of Anne is that she was 
very tall, as well as corpulent. As the wax figure is the only funeral 
memorial that remains of this queen-regnant, it ought not to be de- 
stroyed. The antiquarian, Thoresby, followed the royal remains, and 
watched the final process which shut them from the world. ‘ The lords 
justices [lords of the regency] had resolved to bury the queen on Sunday 
the 22nd of August ; but as, meantime, they received letters from George 
I., with directions that her majesty’s body should be interred with all 
the pomp and decency consistent with a private burial, the ceremony tool 
place on Tuesday the 24th, when she was buried in Henry VIL.’s chapel 
with great solemnity.” ‘The difference implied by the terms public and 
private funeral seems to be, that the latter took place at night, or in the 
evening, by torch-light. ‘There had been,” observes Thoresby, ‘a 
new vault made on the south side of Henry VII.’s chapel, in which the 
corpse of Charles IL, and that of his nephew William IIL., of queen 
Mary, and prince George of Denmark lie. Here the remains of queen 
Anne were deposited, and there being no more room left, the vault was 
bricked up, having thus received the last sovereign of the royal name 


1 Coxe MSS., Brit. Museum. Lord Dart- 2 Crowle’s Illustration of Pennant’s Lon- 
mouth, in his Notes to Burnet, repeats this don, 
term, which is besides to be found among the 3 Rae's Hist. of the Rebellion, 
MSS. of the duchess, 
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of Stuart that was ever destined to wear the regal garland of this 
realm.” 

Mourning rings for queen Anne were worn by the ladies of her house- 
hold.’ A heart-shaped locket, or opening ring, enclosed the queen’s fine 
silky hair—brown, slightly mixed with grey. The crystal is surmounted 
by a little crown of jewel-work, exquisitely modelled in gold, with a few 
diamond sparks. Inscribed at the back of the locket, which is of solid 
gold, are the words ANNA REGINA, with her age, and the date of her de- 
cease in Roman characters. 

No monument, not so much as the simplest tablet, marks the spot 
where queen Anne rests ; nor could the humblest female pauper that ever 
breathed her last in a workhouse, repose less publicly distinguished in 
death than this queen of Great Britain. The church of England owes 
her some memorial, for she deprived herself of much personal pomp and 
magnificence in order to benefit the church: she stands indubitably at 
the head of the short but illustrious list of Protestant founders. In 
ancient times, when a monastery or a college was endowed, the tomb of 
the founder was carefully preserved, and gratefully regarded through 
succeeding ages; but vainly may we ask for the monument of the 
foundress of “the Bounty” which amplified the scanty livings of that 
church, the clergy of which are (as often observed) the worst and the 
best paid of any in the world. 

Although queen Anne was, before she departed this life, on friendly 
terms with the king of France, she made no effort to afford sepulture to 
the uninterred bones of her father, and that duty finally devolved on a 
distant kinsman. Jn fact, the body of James IJ. remained unburied for 
a century after his daughter’s death, and the circumstances regarding it 
form the last extraordinary incidents in the history of the regal person- 
ages of the house of Stuart. Lights were kept burning round the hearse 
of James II. until the French revolution. The church of the Benedictines, 
in the fauxbourg St. Jacques, was then desecrated ;* but when the 
revolutionists opened the coffin of James II., they found the corpse 
entire, and in an extraordinary state of preservation. James had always 
been greatly beloved and revered in France, and at the sight of his 
remains, the crowds of spectators were seized with superstitious awe, 
and they were defended from those who would have destroyed them. 
How strange, that the bones of the stranger and the exile in the land 
should be reverenced, when those of the royal personages of France were 
disinterred and profaned! The municipal authorities took possession of 
the hearse and body ; but as the people rushed to see them from all parts of 


1 A mourning ring of the kind, which has Her maiden name was Trene Pearce, and the 
furnished the above description, was given ring was a treasured heirloom in her family. 
after the decease of the queen to one of her 2 It has since been turned into a cottom 
ladies, Mrs, More, from whom it descendedto spinning factory. 

Mrs, Buchanan, who at present possesses it. ~ 
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Paris, and were quite willing to pay for the sight, the functionaries charged 
from a sous to a franc for admission, and made the show of our king’s 
corpse a profitable concern.’ Will it be credited that, in the midst of the 
infidelity of the Revolution, whispers went of miracles performed by the 
corpse of James II.? Robespierre gave orders for the body to be buried, 
which was not done, but it was carefully and reverentially preserved. 
When the allies came to Paris in 1818, the corpse of the unfortunate 
James IT. still remained above ground ; the strange circumstance having 
been mentioned to George IV., he ordered the remains of his kinsman to 
be carried in funeral procession from Paris to St. Germains en Laye, and 
there interred in the church. The long-delayed funeral of James II. then 
took place with royal grandeur. No mourners of his lineage attended 
his coffin on its return to St. Germains, for his race had passed away ; 
yet his people followed him to the grave, for most of the English in 
Paris, setting aside all religious and political differences, attended the 
cortege in the deepest mourning. ‘The indications of respect were extra- 
ordinary. Every English person behaved as if following the coffin of a 
beloved sovereign, who had died only the previous week. 

A monument was raised in the church of St. Germains to the memory 
of James. It is of white, grey, and black marble, and, notwithstanding 
its simplicity, it possesses some elegance. An inscription in Latin marks 
the name and rank of the deceased, and the fact of his interment in 1818. 
James II. is the only British sovereign deceased between the year 1603 
and 1813, to whom a funeral monument has been raised. So closes the 
last historical incident relating to our ancient royal line. 
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1 The incidents here detailed and reduced 
to narrative were carefully collected by per- 
sonal inquiry from the traditions of Paris and 
of St. Germains, and the information of persons 
who attended the long-delayed funeral. Since 
the earlier editions of this biography, the truth 
of the above statement has been curiously cor- 
roborated by an eye-witness, a Mr. Fitzsimons, 
an Irish gentleman, who had attended the 
late Sir William Follett as teacher of lan- 
guages at Toulouse; he has published the 
fullowing reminiscences in Notes and Queries, 
vol. ii. p. 243:—* During the French revolu- 
tion of the Terror, I was prisoner in the con- 
vent of the English Benedictines, rue St. 
Jacques. In the year 1793 or ’94, the body of 
James II. was still in one of the chapels there, 
awaitmg interment in Westminster-abbey. 
It had never been buried. The body was in 
a wooden coffin, enclosed in a leaden one, and 
that again in one covered with black velvet. 
While I was there, the sans-culottes broke the 


coffins to get at the lead, to cast bullets. The 
body lay exposed a whole day: it had been 
embalmed. ‘The corpse was beautiful and 
perfect ; the hair and nails were very fine. I 
moved and bent every finger: I never saw so 
fine a set of teeth in my life. A young lady, 
a fellow prisoner, wished much to have a 
tooth: I tried to get one out for her, but could 
not, they were so firmly fixed. The feet, also, 
were very beautiful. ‘Che face and cheeks 
were just as if he were alive. I rolled his 
eyes, and the eyeballs were perfectly firm 
under my fingers. Money was given to the 
sans-culottes for showing the body. They 
said he was a good sans-culotte, and that they 
were going to put him into a hole in the 
churchyard, like other sans-culottes; and the 
body was carried away, but where I never 
heard. Around the chapel of St. Jacques 
several wax moulds were hung up, made, 
probably, at the time of the king’s death; the 
corpse was very like them.” 
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Amurath IIi., Turkish sultan, iii, 416, 526. 
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Angus (Archibald Douglas, 3rdtarl of) ii. 135. 
148. 

Angus (earl of), i. 598. 

Anjou, 1. 229, 541, 596. 

Anjou, the witch-countess of, i. 194. 

Anna de Montmorenci, abbess, i. 71. 

Annandale (William J ohnstone, 1st marquis) 
vi. 42, 56, 57. 

Anne, daughter of Charles T., iv. 208. 
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of Norfolk, ii. 28, 37, 80. 

Anne of Austria, queen of Louls XIL, iv. 
141, 143, 150, 151, 155, 200, 231, 237, 240, 
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nd. 
394, 


sent to France for her health, 394. 
visits queen Henrietta Maria, 395. 


her education, 397, 
introduced to court, 399. 


illness with the small-pox, 415— 


417. 


confirmed at Whitehall-chapel, 424. 

becomes acquainted with Sarah Jennings, 426, 427. 
visiis her sister at the Hague, 430. 

prince George of Hanover a suitor, 439, 440, 443. 
visits her father in Scotland, 443. 


in love with Sheffield earl of Mu 


Igrave, 443. 


marries prince George of Denmark, 446, 

indulged by her father, 461, 464. 

birth and death of her daughters Mary and Anna Sophia, 463, 465. 

her insinuations respecting the birth of the prince of Wales, 474—476, 480, 
her enmity to Mary Beatrice, 477. 

dialogues with her uncle Clarendon, 487—491 

last interview with her father, 501. 
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sternly reproved by her uncle Clarendon, 514—515. 


dissension with her sister Mary, 
birth of her son William, duke o 
birth and death of her daughter 


Wie Losin. 
f Gloucester, 24, 
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her quarrels with her sister, 71, 72, 78, 79. 
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birth of her son George, 82. 
removes to Berkeley-house, 93. 
letters to lady Marlborough, 83, 


85, 93, 94. 


death of her sister Mary I1., 124. 
influx of courtiers to visit her, 136. 
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interview at Kensington-palace, 


139. 


court honours permitted to her, 141. 


maternal anxieties, 146. 
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accompanies her son to Tunbridge Wells, 164. 


her aversion to Dr. Burnet being preceptor to her son, 167. 


first introduction of Abigail Hill (lady Masham) into her service, 172, 1T@ 
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ANNE—continued, : 

her accouchement of a short-lived infant, 176. 

anecdotes of her life at St. James’s, 178. 

death of her only child, the duke of Gloucester, 17@ 

writes in her grief to her father, 180. 

her letter exasperates William UI. 181. 

receives no condolence from William III., 181. 

overhears lady Marlborough reviling her, 185. 

receives news of her father’s death, 188. 

plot to hinder her succession to the throne, 188. 

denied access to William’s sick chamber, 195. 

death of William ILI., 196. 

her accession, 196. 

refuses an audience to her uncle Clarendon, 198. 

her first council, 199. 

visit to houses of parliament, 199. 

proclaimed at Edinburgh queen of Scotland, 200, 

takes possession of Kensington-palace, 201. 

negotiates with bishop Ken to crown her, 203. 

ner coronation, 205—212. 

declares war with France, 213. 

her clemency to deserters, 213. 

abolishes sales of places at court, 216. 

accompanies prince George to Bath, 217. 

knights John Duddlestone, 220. 

remunerates the Marlboroughs for former services, 221, 222, 

sceptres Scotch acts of parliament by commission, 228. 

offers to restore bishop Ken to his see, 229. 

receives a visit from the king of Spain, 231. 

her “ bounty ” to the church, 233. 

the whigs supplant the tories in the government, 235. } 

touches for “the evil,” 235—239, } 

improvements at Kensington-palace, 239, 240. 

pepular with the lower classes, 241—244. 

approves of a Protestant convent, 245. 

breaks with her uncle, lord Rochester, 247. | 

her letters to the duchess of Marlborough, 250. | 

the great victory of Blenheim, 249. 

her magnificent presents to the duke of Marlborough, 250. 

visits Cambridge, and knights Isaac Newton, 252. 

her appointments in church and state, 253—256. 

angry contests with the duchess of Marlborough, 223, 225, 227, 257, 258, 263, 

265, 281, 285, 287, 300, 311. 

anecdotes of her generosity and charity, 272. 

ratifies the treaty of union with Scotland, 273. | 

present at the marriage of Abigail Hill, 274, 

her controversy with Peter the Great, 279. 

forced to dismiss secretary Harley, 291. 

alarmed at the Scottish rebellion, 294, 

failing health of her consort, 295. 

her letter on the victory of Oudenarde, 299. 

progress to Bath with prince George, 297, 

pasquinade on her statue at St. Paul’s, 302. | 

death of her consort, 304. 

anxiety regarding his funeral, 308. 

importuned by parliament to marry again, 309. 

letter of reproof to the duchess of Marlborough, 311. 

imprisons Dr. Sacheverel, 314. 

estrangement from the duchess of Marlborough, ; : 5 

attends the trial of Dr. Sacheverel, 320, acters ac. 

sends her guards to suppress the riots, 325. 
; 


dismisses her whig ministers, 374, 

reccives homage from North American sachems, 332. 
her letters to lord Godolphin, 334, 

Burnet warns her of assassination, 335. 

wilnesses lurd Nottingham’s attack on her, 338, 

ber interview with the duke of Marlborough, 342. 

final rupture with the duchess of Marlborough, 343, 344 
intends to govern without ministers, 544, 
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ANNE—continued. 
anecdotes of her feelings towards her brother, 345. 
dialogue with the duke of Hamilton and Lockhart, 345, 346. 
interviews with the assassin Guiscard, 347. 
receives letters from-her brother, 349. 
conspiracy against her person, 350. 
her anxieties and illness, 351. 
Dr. Swift presented to her, 351. 
receives her courtiers in her bed-chamber, 351, 353. 
her public reception of the Nrench envoys, 354. 
consents to treat for preliminaries of peace, 354. 
removes to Hampton-court, 354. 
her letter to lord Oxford, 356. 
her extraordinary speech from the throne, 358. 
refused an interview by the duchess of Marlborough, 359. 
influence of the duchess of Somerset with her, 359. 
her interview with the duke of Marlborough, 360. 
creates twelve new peers, 363. 
presents Mesnager with her picture, 370. 
appoints the bishop of Bristol her plenipotentiary at Utrecht, 371. 
visited by prince Kugene of Savoy, 372, 375. 
informed of the death of her sister, Louisa Stuart, 376. 
the duchess of Marlborough threatens to print her letters, 379. 
her partiality to the duchess of Somerset, 386. 
announces the peace of Utrecht, 387. 
her alarming illness, 388. 
sets a price on the head of her brother, 401. 
dismisses lord Oxford, 407. 
her last illness, 409. 
names the duke of Shrewsbury prime minister, 411. 
gives some mysterious charge to the bishop of London, 412. 
her death, 416. 
funeral, 417, 428. 
portraits, 144, 370. 


ANNE BoLuyn, second queen of Henry VIII. 
desvent and parentage, i. 1343 ii. 176. 
place of birth and early education, ii. 177. 
maid of honour to Mary queen of France, 134, 179. 
enters the service of queen Claude, 138,182. : 
becomes maid of honour to queen Katharine, 144, 185. 
courted by Henry lord Perey, 145, 186.“ 
her charms and accomplishments, 185. 
courted by Henry VIIL., 155, 191. 
reproached by queen Katharine, 147. 
coquets with Sir Thomas Wyatt, 196. 
seized wiih the epidemic, 147, 200. 
her enmity to Wolsey, 191, 196, 212. 
created marchioness of Pembroke, 217. 
accompanies the king to Boulogne, 220. 
marries Henry VIIL, 158, 223. 
coronation, 226. 
birth of her daughter Elizabeth, 235. 
becomes more sober-minded, 239. 
loses Henry’s affection, 242, 272. 
bears a dead son, 242. 
arrested, and carried to the ‘lower, 246. 
her trial and sentence, 253. 
implores the forgiveness of the princess Mary, 262, 497. 
behaviour on the scaffold—beheaded, 263. 
burial, and place of interment, 268. 
portraits, 225. 


ANNE OF BOHEMIA, surnamed ‘The Good, first queen of Richard LI. 
parentage and betrothment, i. 411, 412. 
marriage and coronation, 414. 
nursing mother of the reformation, i. 416, 426. 
participates in the repudiation of the countess of Oxford, 418. 
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ANNE OF BoHEMIA—continued. , 
progress from Shene to Westminster, 421, 424 
death, burial, and monument, 425—427, 


ANNE OF CLEYES, fourth queen of Henry VIII 
birth and family, ii. 291. 
chosen by proxy as wife of Henry VIII, 292, 
Hans Holbein’s deceptive portrait of her, 7b. 
her progress to England, 294. j 
Henry bitterly disappointed at their meeting, 298, 
first public meeting at Greenwich 301 
marriage, 307. 
divorce agitated, 313. 
Cranmer dissolves her marriage, 318, 
she consents to divorce, 7b. 
her ‘affectionate tenderness for Elizabeth, iii. 9. 
rumours of her restoration as queen, li. 326, 328, 354, 
visited by the princess Mary, 328. 
informed of the king’s death, 329. 
present at the coronation of queen Mary, 330, 579, 584, 58% 
her housekeeping, 331. 
death, will, and funeral, 333. 
portraits, 293, 310. 


Axne OF DENMARK, queen consort of James 1. 
parentage and protestant education, iv. 1. 
James VI. a suitor for her hand, 9. 
matried by proxy at Cronenburg, 14. 
twice driven by storms from the Scottish coast, 15, 
takes refuge on the coast of Norway, 16. 
James sails to meet her at Upslo, 20. 
their marriage on the Norway coast, 21. 
James’ “morrowing gift,” 22. 
their visit to the Danish capital, 23. 
re-married by Lutheran rites, 7b- 
queen’s entry into Edinburgh, 25. 
crowned queen of Scotland at Holyrood, 26. 
birth of prince Henry at Stirling-castle, 39. 
her maternal troubles on being separated from her son, 44. 
birth of princess Elizabeth, 44, 
birth of princess Margaret, 45. 
connected with the Gowry plot, 47. 
birth of her second son (Charles 1,), 52. 
birth of duke Robert, 53. 
becomes queen of the British empire, 78, 
prince Henry’s letter to her, 59. 
falls ill at Stirling-castle, 61. 
delivered of a dead prince, ib. 
her perversity, 62. 
king’s letter to her, 63. 
prepares for her journey to England, 66. 
progress to Windsor, 68—74, 
quarrels with the English nobles, 75. 
refuses to take the eucharist at her coronation, 1, 
suspected of being a papist, 7b. 
council and household appointed, 78. 
her city visit and abode in the Tower, &4. 
sends for prince Charles, 86, 
birth of princess Mary, 88. 
birth of princess Sophia, 91. 
visited by her brother (Christian IV.) 91, 118, 
death of prince Henry, 110. 
marriage of princess Elizabeth, 112, 
tries the Bath waters, 113. 
befriends Sir Francis Bacon, 126. 
intercedes for Sir Walter Raleigh, 128. 
lingering illness at Hampton-court, 129, 
death, funeral, and epitaphs, 133, 
her portraits, 13, 116. 
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ANNE OF WaRWICK, queen of Richard IT]. 
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birth, parentage, and childhood, ii. 39. 

marries Edward prince of Wales, i. 629; ii. 42. 
capture and death of Edward, i, 633. 

her concealment and discovery, ii. 43. 

marries Richard, duke of Gloucester, i. 638; ii. 45. 


is crowned, fi. 46. 


her only son, prince Edward, 45, 46; his death, 50. 
ber fatal grief, and rumours of a divorce, 50. 


death and burial, 51. 
portraits, 49. 


Anne of York, duchess of Exeter, ii. 15. 

Annebaut (Claude de), ii. 464. 

Annesley (James Annesley, 3rd earl), v. 7, 99. 

Anselm, archbishop of Canterbury, despoiled 
of his revenues by William Rufus, i. 855 
convenes a council at Lambeth on the case 
of Matilda of Scotland, 85, 86; negotiates a 

eace between Henry I. and his brother 

tobert, 93; quarrels with Henry L, 933 
goes to Rome, tb. ; corresponds with Matilda 
of Scotland, 93—95 ; returns to England, 97 ; 
enforces the celibacy of the clergy, 98; pre- 
sented with some Cheshire cheeses, 106. 

Anselm Fitz-Arthur, his challenge at the , 
terment of the Conqueror, i. 69. 

Anthony of Vaudemonte, i. 535. 

Antioch, acts of the king of, i. 277. 

Antioch, Eleanora’s crusade at, i. 171 

Antoine-gate (St.), iv. 256. 

Antoinette (Marie), iii. 542. 

Antonio (don) of Portugal, iii. 404, 450, 477, 
478. 

Antwerp, i. 386; ii. 258, 294, 542; ili. 206, 207. 

Apethorpe, iii. 20. 

Appletree (Thomas), iii. 318. 

Apsley (lady), v. 432. 

Apsicy (Sir Allen), iv. 5713; v. 432. 

Aquinas (St. Thomas), his prayer translated 
by queen Mary, ii. 481. 

Aquisgrave, iii. 258. 

Aquitaine cross, i. 178, 238. 

Aquitaine province, i. 164, 165, 193, 195, 
200, 217, 226, 334, 403, 420. 

Aranick-haek, vi. 66. 

Arbuthnot (Dr.), queen Anne’s physician, v. 
480; vi. 274, 352, 378, 396, 410, 413, 419. 

Archers, in the reign of Charles IL., iv. 616. 

Arden (Edward), iii, 349. 

Ardres, ii. 138. 

Aremberg (count), ambassador, iv. 80. 

Argyle (Archibald Campbell, 9th earl), iv. 605, 
607; v.17. 

Argyle (Archibald Campbell, 1st duke), vi. 13. 

Argyle (John Campbell, 2nd duke), v. 360, 
3715 vi. 337, 410. 

“ Ark Royal,” man-of- war, fii. 424, 

Arlington (Henry Bennet, earl of), iv. 400, 
416, 451, 54635 v. 411. 

Arlotta, or Charlotte, mother of William L., 
i, 21; a skinner’s daughter of Falaise, <b. ; 
her supposed marriage to Herlewin of Con- 
teville, ib.; an ingenious pedigree of her, ib. 

Armada, called “the Invincible,” iii. 423, 

Armagnacs, i. 511, 538, 540, 

Armentiers, iv. 571. 

Armine (Susanna), widow, of Sir Henry 
Bellasys, iv. 519. 


Armstrong (William), alias **Kinmont Wil- 
lie,” iii. 498. 

Arnold, cardinal-priest, i. 334. 

Arnold the Great, i. 15. 

Arnold van Keppel, page to William III, vi. 
17. See Albemarle, 1st earl. 

Arques-castle, i. 593. 

Arragon, i, 5963 ii. 590. 

Arragon-house, ii. 117. 

Arran (earl of ), iii. 127, 131, 234. 

Arran (Charles Butler, earl of ), v. 29, 99. 

Arrouches Mad de), iv. 466, 502. 

Artavelde (Philip von), i. 394. 

Arthur, duke of Bretagne, i. 195, 219, 230, 233, 

Arthur, king, his sword, i. 204. 

Arthur of Navarre (son of queen Joanna), 
i. 469, 471; made earl of Richmond, 
477, 486. 

Arthur, prince of Wales, son of Henry VII, 
ii. 35, 75, 85, 86, 102, 103, 108, 109 

Arundel-castle, i. 128, 130, 143. 

Arundel-house, iii. 354. 

Arundel (Anne, countess of), wife of Philip, 
19th earl, tii. 352, 354, 449; iv. 98. 

Arundel (Edmund Fitz-Alan, 8th earl of) 
1. 356, 357. 

Arundel (Frederick Henry Howard, 21st 
earl), iv. 98. : 

Arundel (Henry Fitz-Alan, 18th earl), arrests 
Northumberland at Cambridge, ii. 565; 
arrests lady Jane Grey and her relatives, 
566; does homage for the earls at Mary’s 
coronation, 583; accuses the princess Hliza- 
beth of disloyal practices, iii, 49; a leader of 
the Spanish faction, 58, 70; a wooer of 
queen Elizabeth, 108, 131, 172; his enmity 
to Leicester, 213. 

Arundel (Henry, 3rd lord), of Wardour, iv 
326. 

Arundel (John), physician, i. 570. 

Arundel (Philip Howard, 19th earl), appointed 
to receive the envoy of the duke of Anjou, 
iii, 331; his cruel treatment by Elizabeth, 
352; his condemnation, 448. 

Arundel (Richard Fitz-Alan, 10th earl), i. 418, 
419, 436, 473. 

Arundel, (Sir Matthew), iii. 300, 495. 

Arundel (Sir Robert), iii. 299. 

Arundel (Sir Thomas), of Wardour, iii. 494, 
495, 499. 

Arundel (Thomas), ii. 145, 352. 

Arundel (Thomas), archbishop of Canterbury 
i, 426, 429, 433, 442, 471. 

Arundel (Thomas Fitz-Alan, 11th earl), 1. 441, 
473, 502. 

Arundel (Thomas Fitz-Alan, 16th earl), iL 
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Arundel (Thomas Howard, 20th earl), iv. 98, 
20 


205. 

Arundel (William de Albini, 4th earl of), 
married Adelicia of Louvaine, i. 129, 1305 
his battle with a lion, 129; death of his 
wife Adelicia, 133; mediates between 
Stephen and Henry Il, 141, 159, 231; 
builds the fortress of Castle Rising, 3713 
buried at Wymondham-abbey, 134; his 
children, 130, 134. 

Ascham (Roger), ii. 409, 612; iii, 16, 35, 87, 139. 

Ashburnham (lady), daughter of the duke of 
Ormonde, vi. 374. 

Ashby, iv. 226. 

Ashley (Katharine), queen Elizabeth’s gover- 
ness, li. 4553 iii, 14, 16, 23, 24, 26, 31, 87, 
318, 418. 

Asbtey (Sir John), husband of Katharine, 
iii. 31, 418. 

Ashridge, a royal residence, ii. 423, 526, 535, 
603; iii. 17, 20, 37, 49, 53, 56, 63. 

Ashton (John), executed, vi. 63, 102. 

Aske (John), poet, quoted, iii. 429, 430, 434, 
435. 

Aske (Robert), leader of the northern insur- 
rection, li, 400. 

Askew (Anne), ii. 367, 390, 430, 431, 548. 

Asloa, iv. 20. 

Assolveville, envoy from the duke of Alva, 
iii. 208. 

Astell (Mary), her protestant nunnery,vi. 245. 

Astley (Joan), Henry VI.’s nurse, i. 523. 

Aston (Sir Roger), iii. 566; iv. 76. 

Atequa, confessor to Katharine of Arragon, 
afterwards bishop of Landaff, ii. 124, 163, 
164. 

Athelstane, king, proficiency of his sisters in 
spinning and embroidery, i. 16. 

Atherstone Moor, ii. 69. 

Athol (John Murray, 1st duke), v, 241. 

Atkins (Dr.), physician, iv. 131. 

Atkins (Samuel), Pepys’s clerk, iv. 461. 

Atkins (Sir Robert), recorder of Bristol, iv. 
407. 

Atterbury (Francis), bishop of Rochester, v. 
382, 

Attleborough, iv. 619. 

Aubigny (lord), iv. 375, 379, 404. 

Auckland-castle, Durham, i. 393. 

Audley (Edmund), bishop of Rochester, ii. 37. 

Audley (John Touchet, 6th lord), i. 579. 

Audley (Thomas), of Walden, lord chancellor, 
ii. 246, 276, 288, 357. 

Audley-end, in Essex, ii, 95, 562; iv. 433, 442. 

Augi, castle of, i. 18, 19. 

“ Aulularia of Plautus,” a play, iii. 164. 

Aumoniere, a pouch, or purse, i. 126. 

Auray, i. 460, 462. 

Aurum reginee, queen-gold, i. 59,204, 217, 256, 
262, 266, 278, 401; iv. 413; v.8. 

Aveiras (conde de), at Belem, iv. 503. 

Aveline, countess of Lancaster, i, 309. 

Aveline, wife of Edmund, earl of Lancaster 
and Derby, i. 279. 

Avignon, i. 379, 4703; v. 377, 379, 382. 

Avis, a daughter of Robert of Gloucester, her 
marriage and divorce from king John, 
i. 227, 

Avon river, i. 633; iii. 270. 
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Awdlay (John), the blind poet, i. 593. 

Axtel (colonel), iv. 269, 272, 274, 279, 282, 
283. 

Aylesbury (Robert Bruce, 1st earl), iv. 436. 

Aylmer (John), bishop of Jondon, iii. 38, 319. 

Aymer, or Americus, cormt of Angouléme. 
i. 226. 

Aymer de Valence, bishop of Winchestet 
i, 243, 


Babington (Anthony), of Dethick, iif. 367, 
369, 371. 

Bacon (Anthony), iii. 473, 476, 504. 

Bacon (lord), of Verulam, his eulogium of 
queen Elizabeth, iii. 325; his remark on the 
behaviour of the courtiers, 440; adopts the 
popular side in parliament, 473; letter of 
advice to Hssex, 514; his advice concerning 
Hayward, 540; draws up the declaration 
against Kssex, 545; finally abandons his 
cause, 550; bis arrogant conduct when lord 
keeper, iv. 126. 

Bacon (Mrs.), mother of lord Bacon, ii. 565, 
5793 iv. 13 

Bacon (Sir Nicholas), made lord keeper, iii. 
108; falls into disgrace, 202; presides at 
the examination of the duke of Norfollk, 
217; his entertainment of queen Elizabeth, 
325, 

Baddow, in Essex, ii. 34. 

Badlesmere (Bartholomew), castellan of Leeds, 
i. 339, 340. 

Badlesmere (lady), i. 339, 340, 342. 

Bahouse-castle, iv. 22. 

Baily, queen of Scots’ courier, ili. 249. 

Bakewell (Sir John), his death, i. 329. 

Balcarres (Colin, earl of), v. 77, 97, 119. 

Baldock (Robert), bishop of Norwich, i. 356, 
357. 

Baldock (Robert), revorder of Yarmouth, 
iv, 444, 

Baldwin II, king of Jerusalem, i. 121. 

Baldwin IL, of Flanders, marries Elstrith, 
1,15. 

Baldwin III., king of Jerusalem, i. 171. 

Baldwin 1V., earl of Flanders, i. 15. 

Baldwin Y., earl of Flanders, account of, 
i. 15, 17; affront offered to his daughter 
Matilda, 18; his death, 46; notices of, 24, 
30. 

Baldwin (count, son of Baldwin V,), refuses 
to become William’s ally, in his expedition 
to England, i. 30. 

Baldwin de Redvers, earl of Devonshire, 
i. 140. 

Baldwin, son of king Stephen, i. 138. 

Bale’s Centuries, quoted, ii. 393. 

Baliniére (hotel de la), iv. 335. 

Baliol (Edward), i. 384, 

Baliol (Sir John). i. 265. 

Ballard, a Catholic priest, iii. 367, 369. 

Balmato, iv. 25. 

Baltinglas (James Eustace, 3rd viscou:t), 
fii. 347, 348, 

Bamborough-castle, i. 384, 393, 597, 604. 

Banister, the duke of Norfolk’s servant, 
iii. 250. 

Bank of England, vi. 375. 

Bannockburn, i. 335. 
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Banqueting-house, Whitehall, vi. 4, 13, 76, 80. 
Banqueting-house at Hampton-court, vi. 155. 
Bantry-bay, v. 126; vi. 26, 35. 

Barberini (cardinal), iv. 5373 v. 214. 

Barbican, iii. 106. 

Barclay (Sir George), v. 161; vi. 116. 

Bards (Welsh), i. 298. 

Barenger (Sir Ingram), i. 367. 

Barfleur, i. 229. 

Barham-downs, i. 161, 274: ii, 2973; iv. 157. 

Barillon (mons.), French’ ambassador, iv. 489, 
491; v. 4, 5, 47, 414, 493. 

Barker, chaplain to Katharine of Arragon, 
ii, 163. 

Barker (Christopher), printer, iii. 425. 

Barker, the duke of Norfolk’s servant, iii. 250. 

Barking, i. 531. 

Barlow (William), successively bishop of 
Chichester and Rochester, iii. 525, 557. 

Barm, or lap, i, 522. 

Barnadiston (Samuel), a roundhead, iv. 213. 

Barnard’s-inn, i. 578. 

Barn elms (queen Elizabeth’s dairy), iii. 520. 

Barnes (Dr.), ii. 292, 316, 322, 522. 

Barnesdale, ii. 358, 

Barnet, i. 589; battle of, ii. 19, 39. 

Barnwall, assassin, iii, 368. 

Barr-le-Duc, 302, 309; vi. 395. 

Barthe (George), secretary to the duke of 
Burgundy, ii. 21. 

Barton (Klizabeth), “ the holy maid of Kent,” 
ij. 162. 

Barton (Sir Andrew), ii. 128, 379. 

Barwike (Dorothy), ii. 340. 

« Basilicon Doron,” by James L., iv. 58, 

Basilovitch (Ivan), the czar, iii. 342. 

Basing (capt. John), ii. 563. 

Basing-house, ii. 627; iii. 133, 5625 iv. 82. 

Basset, a gambling game, v. 435. 

Basset (Anne), ii. 279, 296, 311, 366. 

Basset, his supposed attempt to assassinate 
the princess Elizabeth, iii. 76. 

Basset (IXatharine), ii. 311, 325. 

Basset (Elizabeth), ii. 326. 

Basset (Mistress), the lace-woman, iv. 197. 

Basset (Raoul), i. 467. 

wvasset (Mr.), li. 557, 579, 615. 

Basset (Mrs.), ii. 557, 579. 

Bassompierre (marshal de), iv. 151, 171, 179. 

Bastile, the. iii. 367; v.79; vi. 54. 

Bath, Henry L and Matilda spend Easter 
there, i. 101; burnt by rioters, 141; visit 
of Queen Anne of Denmark, iv. 113; visit 
of James IJ. and Mary Beatrice, v. 34; 
visit of Queen Anne, vi. 217. 

Bath (John Bourchier, 2nd earl), ii. 563. 

Bathurst (Allen, 1st earl), vi. 421. 

Bathurst (lady Georgiana), v. 432. 

Bathurst (Peter), vi. 159. 

Bathurst Sor Benjamin), v. 342; vi. 82, 94. 

Batteley (Dr. John), prebendary of Canter- 
bury, vi 105. 

Batten (admiral), iv. 217. 

Battle-abbey founded by William L.,i. 40. 

Baudekins first worn by Henry IIL. i. 29. 

Baugenci council, i. 173. 

Bauyy, battle of, i. 515. 

Bayeux (cathedral of), inventory of its trea- 
sures, i. 20, 
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Bayeux tapestry, Matilda’s wonderful achieve- 
ment, i. 16; the comet of 1066 delineated 
in it, 31; also the disembarkatian of the 
Norman fleet, 34; and the duke’s noble 
charger, 36; historical account of, 44, 
45,113. 

Baynard’s-castle, presented to Katherine of 
Valois, i. 522; the duke of York resides 
there, 576; Elizabeth Woodville placed 
there before the battle of Barnet, ii. 19, 54 ; 
Richard, duke of Gloucester, holds his 
private councils, 31; Elizabeth of York 
resides there, 89; possessed by the earl of 
Pembroke, iii. 122. 

Baynbam (Mrs.), mistress of queen Mary’s 
maids, ii. 579. 

Baynton (Sir Edward), ii, 234, 253, 354, 364, 
366, 495. 

Baynton (lady), ii. 366. 

Bayonne, i. 193, 398. 

Bazvalen (sieur), i. 459. 

Beachy-head (battle off), v. 127. 

Beale (Sir Robert), clerk of the council, iii. 
376, 401. 

Beale (Stephen), a Dane, iv. 16. 

“Bear and ragged staff,” Karl of Warwick's 
cognizance, i. 624; ii. 38. 

Bear-garden, Southwark, iv. 84. 

Beaton (James), archbishop of Glasgow, 
iii. 367. 

Beatrice, daughter of Edward L., i. 301. 

Beatrice, daughter of Henry ILL. i. 254, 267, 
281. 

Beatrice of Provence, i. 244, 264. 

Beatrice (St.), her ominous warnings, iv. 513 

Beauchamp (Edward Seymour, lord), iii. 464. 

Beauchamp (Elizabeth), wife of the 1st lord 
Latimer, ii, 399. 

Beanchamp family held the office of “grand 
pannetier,” i. 43. 

Beauchamp (lady ‘ Anne), countess of War- 
wick, ii. 40. 

Beauclerc, origin of the appellation, i. 65, 81. 
See Henry I. king of England. 

Beaufort (Edmund), brother of the 5th earl of 
Somerset, i. 602. 

Beaufort (Henry), bishop of Lincoln and 
Winchester, and cardinal, brings queen 
Joanna to England, i. 473; becomes the 
tutor of Henry V., 500; charged with sow- 
ing dissension between him and Henry 
IV., 502; at queen Katherine’s coronation 
feast, 514; one of her executors, 529; pro- 
jects the marriage of Henry VI. with 
Margaret of Anjou, 539, 541; his loans to 
the king, 546; his supreme power, 550; 
his kindness to the young queen, 5&1; his 
death, 553. 

Beaufort (Henry Somerset, 1st duke), v. 9. 

Beaufort (Henry Somerset, 2nd duke), viii. 
140, 395. , 

Beaufort (Joanna), i. 514, 516, 628. 

Beaufort (Margaret), heiress of Somerset, i. 
531; ii. 32, 35, 47. 

Beaulieu, Margaret of Anjou takes sanctuary 
at, i, 631; the countess of Warwick does 
the same, ii. 43; residence of the princess 
Mary at, 459, 493, 512, 532, 542, 555 ; 
visit of Henrietta Maria to, iv. 160. 
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Beaulieu, Mary Beatrice’s surgeon, v. 237, 
146, 279, 311, 323. 

Beaumanoir (lord), i. 458. 

Beaumaris, 1. 524. ae 

Beaumont (count de), French ambassador, iii. 
568, 574, 576. 

Beaumont (Francis), dramatist, iv. 196. 

Beaumont (Sir Hugh), i. 357. 

Beau-Monte palace, in Oxford, i, 182. 

Beaurain, Harold Il. confined in a prison 
there, i. 26. 

Beauvais, i. 344. 

eauvilliers (Madame de), v. 339. 

Bee-abbey, i. 185. 

Bec (Anthony de), bishop of Durham, i. 304, 
309, 342. 

Beche (Nicholas de la), castellan of the 
Tower, i. 387. 

Beck (M.), chamberlain to prince George of 
Hanover, v. 440. 

Becket (fhomas &), his grace-cup, i. 1783 
made chancellor and tutor of the royal 
children, 183; contest with Henry IT., 183, 
185, 1873; his violent death, 188; Henry’s 
penance at his tomb, 189; pilgrimages to 
his shrine, 191. 

Bedford, ii 570. 

Bedford (Francis Russell, 2nd earl), ii. 50, 57, 
168, 317. 

Bedford (Jaquetta, duchess of), mother of 
Elizabeth Woodville, ii. 1, 8, 16, 22, 31. 

Bedford (Jasper Tudor, 3rd duke), ii. 78, 
See Tudor, earl of Pembroke. 

Bedford (John Plantagenet, 1st duke), arrests 
Queen Joanna, i. 489; escorts Henry V. and 
his bride through France, 513; regent of 
France, 526. 

Bedford (John Russell, 1st earl), his descrip- 
tion of Anne Boleyn and Jane Seymour, ii. 
276: at the baptism of Prince Kdward, 
284; lord privy seal, 401, 542; sent to 
receive King Philip, 619; his candid speech 
about his share of the spoils of the monas- 
teries, 531; his quarrel with the lord 
admiral Seymour, ii. 22; sent to congratu- 
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late Mary Queen of Scots on the birth of 
her son, 184. 

Bedingfield (hon. lady), v. 115. 

Bedingfield (Sir Edmund), ii. 164, 165, 16% 


169. 

Bedingfield (Sir Henry), ii. 559, 560, 6095 iii, 
71, 82. 

Bedloe (William), iv. 456, 461, 464, 466, 469, 
473. 


Begar monastery, ti, 67. 

Belasyse (John, Ist lord), iv. 461, 465; v. 97. 

Belem monastery, iv. 509. 

Belhaven (Sir John Hamilton, 2nd lord), 
v. 212. ‘ 

Bell-tower, in the Tower of London, iii. 56. 

Bell (lord pee iii. 316. 

“ Bellanna,’’ lyric by Ben Jonson, iv. 96. 

Bellarmin (cardinal), v. 331. 

Bellasys' (Susanna Armine, lady), widow of 
Sir Henry, iv. 519, 6193; v. 46, 68. 

Belle-sauvage-inn, ii. 601. 

Belliévre, French ambassador, iv. 251. 

Bellievre (M. de Pomponne de), iii. 377, 388, 
391, 392, 393. 

Bellingham (Ilizabeth), ii. 393. 

Bellingham (Sir Robert), ii. 394. 

Bellings (Sir Richard), iv. 404, 497. 

Bellomonte (Henry, earl of Leicester), his 
affray with William Breteuil, i. 84. 

Bellwick-manor presented to St. Alban’s- 
abbey, i. 105. 

Belot (Michael), earl-boteler, i. 248. 

Bemposta, iv. 504. 

Benbow (admiral), vi. 109. 

Benedict (abbot), i. 195. 

Benedict (Pedro de Luna), anti-pope, i. 470, 
471. 

Bennet (Sir H.) afterwards lord Arlington, 
iv. 400, 416, 433. 

Bennet’s (St.) college, Cambridge, ii. 

Bennet’s (St.) gates, Norwich, iii, 314. Hill, 
London, ii. 682. 

Bentivoglio (cardinal), iv. 88, 122. 

Benzi (cardinal de), v. 107. 

Berengaria, daughter of Edward I., 301. 


3ERENGARIA OF NAVARRE, queen-consort of Richard I. 


parentage, i. 202. 


attracts the love of Richard I., 201, 203, 298, 


joins the crusade, 204. 


marriage at Limoussa, 207, 208. 


returns from Syria and visits Rome, 210—211, 
the estrangement of her consort, 217, 218. 


reconciled, 219. 


death and burial of her husband, 220, 221. 

death of her sister Blanche and her friend Joanna, 221. 
non-payment of her dowry by king John, 222, 223. 
her death, burial, and tomb, 223, 224. 


portrait described, 207, 


Berenger, count of Provence, i. 244—246. 

Bergen, iv. 419, 

Jerkeley-castle, i, 3643 iii. 316. 

Berkeley-house, residence of the princess 
Anne, vi. 85. 

Berkeley-Harness, in Gloucestershire, 
church granted to Reading abbey, i. 132. 

Berkeley (Henry, 19th lord), iti. 316, 

Berkeley (John, 3rd lord) of Stratton, vi. 341. 


its 


Berkeley (lady), Catherine Howard, iti. 352 
Berkeley (Maurice de, 11th lord), 1. 363. 
Berkeley (Sit Charles), iv. 319, 320, 400 
Berkeley (Sir Maurice), ii. 601. 
Berkeley (Sir Richard), til, 545. 
Berkhamstead, court of William I, at, i. 40. 
Berkhumstead-castle, i. 232, 238, 404, 486, 
We i (Charles Howard. 2nd earl), {v 
39, 
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Bermondsey-abbey, Matilda of Boulogne edu- 
cated at, i.137; Katharine of Valois died 
there, 529; Elizabeth Woodville’s residence 
there, is 45; death of the earl of Sussex, 
iii, 342. 

Bernard (St.), his severe rule, 167; preaches 
a crusade, 168, 169. 

Berners (John Bourchier, 1st lord), ii. 21. 

Berners (John Bourchier, 2nd lord), ii. 476. 

Berri (duc de), v. 340, 352. 

Berry (Sir John), captain of the “ Gloucester,” 
iv, 608. 

Bertha, wife of Philippe I. of France, i. 165. 

Berthould, a butcher of Rouen, escapes from 
the wreck of the “ Blanche Nef,” i. 110. 

Bertie ( Peregrine), vice-chamberlain, vi, 202. 

Bertie (Richard), ii. 467. 

Bertin (St.) monastery, i. 122. 

Bertrand de Born, viscount de Hauteforte, i. 
191, 192. ; 

Bertrand de Gordon kills Richard 1.,i. 220. 

Bertrand de Verdun, i. 208. 

Berwesh (Henry), bishop of Lincoln, i. 340. 

Berwick, besieged by Robert Bruce, i. 336; 
the princess Joanna and David Bruce mar- 
ried at, 365 ; annexed to the English crown 
by Edward IIL, 384; ceded to Scotland by 
Margaret of Anjou, 591: Lord Hunsdon 
made governor, iii. 343 queen Anne of 
Denmark at, iv. 67. 

Berwick (North) church, iv. 48. 

Berwick (James Fitz-James, duke of), v. 101, 
118, 158, 199, 250, 264, 330, 357, 374. 

Bethel, sheriff of London, iv. 476. 

Bethune, i. 608, ; 

Beverley, shrine of St. John of, i. 417, 516. 

Beyervaart (lady Charlotte), vi. 82, 247, 

Bewdley, ii. 109 ; iii. 20. 

Bezant, a coin, iv. 89. 

Bicocket, Henry VI.’s cap of state, 1. 598. 

Biddu'ph (Mr.) accompanies James IL. in his 
flight, v. 101. 

Bidloo (Dr.), physician to William IIL, vi. 
193, 194. 

Bigod (Roger), fourth earl of Norfolk, i. 268. 

Bigorre county, i. 219. 

Bill (Dr.), ii. 530. 

Bill of Rights, vi. 4. 

Bilson (Thomas), bishop of Winchester, iv. 
73. 

Bindon (Thomas Howard, 1st viscount), iii. 


116, 

Bingham (Sir Thomas), i. 581. 

Riuning (lord), iv. 134. 

Birch (Dr.), of St. James’s-church, a chaplain 
of the princess Anne, v. 4535 vi. 1013 viii. 
40, 248. 

Bird (Francis), his statue of Queen Anne, vi. 
302 

Bird (William), musical composer, iii. 567. 

Biron (duc de), ili. 562. 

Bisham, ii. 329. 

Bishopsgate-street, iil. 226. 
pital, ii. 77. 

Bishops, quarrel between Henry I. and An- 
selm on their nomination, i. 93. 

Bisset (Margaret), maid of honour, i. 253 

Black Book, or the household book of Edward 
1V., i. 59. 


St. Mary’s Hos- 
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Black-friars, the church of the, i. 307, 362. 

Black-guard, servants not in livery so 
called, i.5783 iii. 315. 

Black-heath, Queen Joanna received at, & 
474; the corpse of Henry V. met at, 521; 
Margaret of Valois met by the citizens of 
London at, 548; Jack Cade’s encampment, 
558; the Cornish insurgents defeated, ii. 
84; meeting of Henry VILI. and Anne of 
Cleves, 301. 

Blacklow-hill, near Warwick, i. 333. 

Blackmore (Sir Richard), the poetaster phy- 
sician, vi. 194. 

“ Blackness,” masque by Ben Jonson, iv. 87 

Blackwall, iv. 170, 190. 

Black-water-river, ii. 542. 

Bladen-bridge, iii, 76. 

Blagge (Sir George), ii. 431, 432. 

Blague (Henrietta), maid of honour, v. 399. 

Blainville (count de), French ambassador, iv. 
166, 171. 

Blake (David), minister of St. Andrew’s, iii. 
497,493 5 iv. 45. 

Blakeley (Mr.), of Norwich, i. 383. 

Blanch Chapelton [Blind-chapel-court], iii, 
106. 

Blanche, countess of Armagnac, i. 473, 481 
495. 

Blanche, daughter of Edward L, i. 302. 

Blanche, duchess of Bretagne, i. 281. 

Blanche-flower-castle, iii, 312. 

Blanche, heiress of Lancaster, i. 406, 412. 

Blanche la Belle, duchess of Austria, i, 311, 
319. 

** Blanche Nef,” a Norman vessel, wrecked, 
I. 102, 110, 111, 197; 7 

Blanche of Anjou, i. 635. 

Blanche of Castile, i. 225, 381. 

Blanche of the Tower, daughter of Edward 
LIL, i. 400. 

Blanche, princess of Navarre, i. 221. 

Blanche, queen-dowager of Navarre, i. 312, 
313, 330. 

Blandel-bridge, ii. 445. 

Blandford (Walter), bishop of Oxford, iv, 440. 

Blankenburg, battle off, i. 386. 

Blantyre (Alexander Stuart, 4th lord), iv. 
427. 

Blantyre (Walter Stuart, 1st lord), iv. 406. 

Blathwayte (Mr.), secretary of William ILI, 
vi. 182. 

Blein-castle, i, 469. 

Blenheim-house, vi. 250, 353. 

Blenheim, victory of, vi. 250. 

Bletchingly, ii. 329, 330. 

Bletsoe, iv. 97. 

Bletsoe (Oliver St. John, 1st lord), iii. 116. 

Blickling-hall purchased by Sir Geoffrey 
Boleyn, ii. 177; described, 178; Anne 
Boleyn said to be married there, 223; 
visited by Catharine of Braganza, iv. 448. 

Blois, i. 174, 4683 iv. 139. 

Blois, abbey of, i. 454. 
256, 

Blois (Peter of), i. 178, 200, 215, 214. 

Blois, Thibaut, count of, i. 174. 

Blois, death of Isabella of Valois at, i, 452 

Blondel, a troubadour knight, i, 212, 


Castle, i. 4525 iii 


Bleod-money first offered, vi. 98, 
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Bloody-bridge, ii. 445. 

Blore-heath, battle at, i. 579. 

Blount (Sir Christopher), iii. 356, 437, 532, 
551, 553, 556. 

Blue-boar-inn, Leicester, ii. 69. 

Blue Thong, the knights of, i, 204. 

Blunt (Sir Thomas), i. 357. 

Boar-pies sent from the Hague, ili. 484, 

Socher (Joan), ii. 541. 

Boconnock-down, iv. 260. 

Bodleian-library, Oxford, iii. 505. 

Bodley (Sir Thomas), iii. 605. 

Boethius on the “ Consolations of Philosophy,” 
translated by Elizabeth, iii, 475. 

Bohemia, i. 4113; iv. 44, 

Bohun (Humphrey de), 4th earl of Hereford, 
i, 310, 406. 

Bohun (John), 5th earl of Hereford and 
Essex, i. 379. 

Bohun (Mary de), 1st wife of Henry LV., i. 
467, 498. 

Bois de Vincennes, i. 519. 

Boissise, French ambassador, iii. 536, 537. 

Bokamshard-monastery, i. 545. 

Boleyn (Geoffrey), ii. 176. 

Boleyn (George), ii. 182, 196. 
viscount, 

Boleyn (Gualtier de), the ancestor of Anne 
Boleyn, ii. 181. 

Boleyn (lady), wife of Sir Edward, a spy on 
Anne Boleyn, ii. 248, 250, 257, 268. 

Boleyn (lady), wife of Sir Thomas, ii, 178. 

Boleyn (Mary), her coquetry with Henry 
VLIL., ii, 138, 142, 233; her marriage, 143, 
154; her personal appearance, 186; death 
of her husband, 200; her second marriage, 
2343 her portrait, iii. 249, 

Boleyn (Sir Godfrey), mayor of London, 
i. 576. 

Boleyn (Sir Thomas), ii. 130, 177, 178. 
6th earl of Wiltshire. 

Boleyn (Sir William), fi. 177. 

Boleyn (Thomas), of Salle, ii. 176. 

Bolingbroke (Henry St. John, 1st viscount), 
v. 303, 315, 350, 367, 372, 3745 vi, 372, 382, 
386, 406, 411. 

Bologna, ii. 214. 

Bolsover, iv. 196. 

3olton-castle, iii, 203, 209. Hall, i. 621. 

Bolton (Charles Paulet, 1st duke), vi. 42. 

Bombay, iv. 356, 361. 

Bona of Savoy, i. 628. 

Bond (Sir Thomas), iv. 326. 

Boniface, archbishop of Canterbury, i. 253, 
255, 262. 

Boniface 1X. pope, 1. 470. 

Bonner (Edmund), bishop of London, ii. 207, 
624, 639; iii. 84, 104, 113. 

Bonnes Nouvelles convent, i. 185. 

Bonrepaux, French envoy, v. 35, 40, 62. 

Bonville (William, lord), i. 589. 

Booth (Mr.), engaged for the chevalier St. 
George, v. 369. 

Boord (Madame de), iv. 437. 

Bordeaux, marriage of Louis VII. at, i. 166; 
his divorced wife married to Henry LI. at, 
174; Henry III. flies to, 241; Henrietta 
Maria at, iv. 141. 

Bore (John), harp-maker, i. 512. 


See Rochford, 


See 
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Borough (Edward, znd lord), husband of 
Katharine Parr, i1. 396. 

Borough (Henry), second son of Edward, lord 
Borough, ii. 396, 397. 

Borough (Thomas, 1st lord), of Gainsborough, 
ii. 396. 

Borough, (Thomas, 3rd lord), ii. 229, 396. 

Boroughbridge, i, 340. 

Boscobel, ii. 558. 

Bossuet (Jacques Benigne), iv. 342. 

Boswell (John), of Balmato, iv. 25, 

Bosworth, battle of, ii. 70. 

Boteler (dame Alice), Henry VI.’s governess, 
16523. 

Bothwell (Francis Stuart, earl of), iii. 4865; iv. 
17, 19, 31, 39. 

Bothwell (James Hepburn, 4th earl), iii. 195 ; 
iv. 10, 31. 

Botton (Ralf), a London merchant, i. 342. 

Bouchain, vi. 350. 

Bouflers (maréchal), v. 262. 

Bouillon (mademoiselle de), i. 3. 

Boulogne besieged by Henry VIL, ii. 81; 
Mary Tudor lands at, 180; taken by Henry 
VIL, 421; iii. 295. 

Bourchier (Lady Anne), heiress of Essex, ii. 
458. 

Bourchier (Thomas), archbishop of Canter- 
bury and cardinal, i. 576, 5435 ii. 29, 72. 
Bourdaloue (Pére), on theatrical amusements, 

v. 304. 

Bourges, tournament at, i. 129. 

Bourne (Mr.), secretary to Mary L.,, iii. 58. 

Bourse (the), iii. 225, 227. 

Bow-bridge erected, i. 90. 

Bowes (Mrs.), iv. 27. 

Bowes Robart, ambassador to Scotland, iv. 
27. 

Bowes (Sir Robert), ii. 358. 

Bowyer, gentleman of black rod, iii. 176. 

Bowyer-tower, death of the duke of Clarence 
in the, ii, 23. 

Boxgrove, near Arundel, i. 134. 

Boy-bishop, notices of, i. 317. 

Boyers (Johan), confessor to Katharine of 
Valois, i. 517. 

Boyne, battle of the, v. 127, 129, 

Boynton-hall, ii. 1393; iv. 219. 

Boynton (Mrs.), maid of honour, iv. 416. 

Brabant (John, 2nd duke of), i. 302. 

Bracton ‘or John), ii. 176. 

Bradbury’s meeting-house destroyed, vi. 324. 

Bradgate, ii. 4, 5, 7, 543. 

Bradshawe (John), serjeant-at-law, iv. 269, 
270, 273. 

Brahé rene Danish ambassador, iv, 27. 

Brahé (Tycho), astronomer, iv, 24, 

Brakenash, ili. 312. 

Brakenbury (Sir Robert), keeper of the ‘Lower 
fi. 31, 32. 

Brakes, an instrument of torture, ii, 375. 

Bramber, in Sussex, i. 232. 

Bramston (Sir John), his autobiography, v 
119. 

Brandaris, iv. 418. 

Brandon (Gregory), executioner, iv. 280, 281 

Brandon (St.), his wondrous voyage, 1. 128 

Brantle, or brawl, a dance, iv. 401, 485. 

Brantome or Peter de Bourdeilles, sii, 164, 
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Brawl, an ancient dance, iii. 465; iv. 401, 
485. 

Braye (John, 2nd lord), ii. 649. 

Braye (Lady Anne), daughter of Francis, 
earl of Shrewsbury, ii. 649. 

Braye (Sir Reginald), ii. 61, 95, 109. 

Bray-sur-Seine, i. 512. 

Breadalbane (John Campbell, 1st earl), vi. 42, 
56. 


Breknoke Computus, quoted, i. 544, 547. 

Brentwood, iv. 118. 

Brereton (Henry), his song of the Lady Bessy, 
ii. 58-61. 

Brereton (William), ii. 244, 252, 255, 260. 

Brest, in possession of the English, i. 466; 
death of Sir Edward Howard at, a fresco, 
iii. 46? ; Henrietta Maria arrives at, iv. 234, 
345. 

Bretagne taken possession of by Henry IL,, i. 
185; affairs of, 456, 457; trade with Eng- 
land, 4893; English exiles in, ii. 32, 653 in- 
vaded by the Spaniards, iii. 458; reception 
of Henrietta Maria, iv. 234. 

Breteuil-castle, i. 456. 

Breteuil (William), advocates Robert of Nor- 
mandy’s right tothe throne of England, i. 
83. 

Brett (captain), ii. 594. 

Breze (Pierre), seneschal of Normandy, his 
services to Margaret of Valois, i. 596, 602, 
608, 610, 613; his death, 619. 

Bridewell, ii. 149, 153; iii. 185. 

Bridges (Mrs.), maid of honour, iii. 505, 515. 

Bridges (Sir John), afterwards lord Chandos, 
ii. 609; iii. 44, 62, 68, 70. 

Bridget, daughter of Edward IV., a nun at 
Dartford, ii. 29, 37, 94. 

Bridgewater (Anne Howard, countess of), ii. 
378, 380. 

Bridgewater (John Egerton, 2nd earl), v. 14. 

Brihtric Meaw, a Saxon noblemun, refuses to 
marry Matilda of Flanders, i. 16, 17; her 
subsequent revenge for the slight, 39; his 
cruel death, 40; noticed, 62. 

Brill, iii. 5045 v. 498. 

Bristol, the empress Matilda takes possession 
of, i. 131; Stephen imprisoned at, 1455 


other royal captives, 230; duke Robert of | 


Gloucester interred at, 155; besieged by 
Isabella of France, 356; visit of Catharine 
of Braganza, iv. 407. 

Bristol (George Dighy, 2nd earl), iv. 357, 358, 
402, 426.. 

Bristol (John Digby, Ist earl), iv. 209. 

Bristol (John Hervey, Ist earl), vi. 227. 

Broadway-hills, iv. 260, 

Brog, i. 460. 

Brocart (Petronel), a sorcerer, i. 490. 

Broderick (Sir Allen), iv. 389 

Broke (lord), ii. 100. 

Broke (ir Richard), ii. 563. 

Bromeham, iii. 20. 

Bromfield, the quaker, visits Mary Beatrice, v. 
325, 345. 

Bromley (judge), ii, 613. 

Bromley, (Sir Thomas), iii. 472. 

Brooke Cages executed, tv. 82. 

Brotherton, in Yorkshire, i. 315, 336. 

Brounker (Sir William, 2nd lord), iv. 403. 
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Brown, (Sir Thomas), iv. 448. 

Brown (Sir William), deputy-governor of 
Flushing, iii, 557. 

Browne (Edward), of Caistor, iii. 490. 

Browne (lady), “the fair Geraldine,” iii. 23, 
525. 

Browne (Sir Anthony), at the baptism of 
Edward VL, ii. 284; his errand to Anne of 
Cleves, 298; consulted by Henry VIII. 
about Katharine Howard, 361; marries the 
“fair Geraldine,” 525; imprisoned for pro- 
fessing the Catholic faith, 541, 

Browne (Sir Edward), ii. 533. 

Browne (Sir Richard), of Sayes-court, iv. 125, 
301, 303, 306, 437. 

Browne (Sir Weston), ii. 475. 

Bruce (David IL.), king of Scotland, i. 365, 
376, ' 

Bruce (king Robert), i. 320, 335, 336, 379. 

Bruce (Robert), presbyterian minister, iv. 26, 
27, 28. 

Bruen (Dr.), physician, iii. 535. 

Bruges, i. 17, 413, 606, 616. 

Brussels, Anne of Bohemia at, i. 412; resi- 
dence of James, Duke of York, in, v. 432 ; 
the Duke of Monmouth at, 451. 

Bryan (lady Margaret), the governess of Henry 
VILL’s children, ii. 287, 475, 477, 494, 508; 
iii, 4, 6, 7. 

Bryan (Sir Francis), ii. 208, 284, 295, 475. 

Bryan (Sir Thomas), ii. 475; iii. 4. 

Bnecleuch (Sir Walter Scott, 1st lord), iii. 
498, 

Bucban (John Stewart, earl of), i, 515. 

Buchanan (George), preceptor to James VI., 
iv. 6, 7. 

Bucherville, envoy from the duke of Anjou, 
lii. 311. 

Buchon (M.), editor of the works of Chastel- 
lian, i. 617. 

Buckenbam in Norfolk, seat of William de 
Albini, i, 127, 1345 its feudal castle built, 
133. 

Buckerel (Andrew), the pepperer, i. 248. 

Buckhurst (Thomas Sackville, lord), ambas- 
sador to France, iii. 236; visited by Queen 
Elizabeth, 317; announces the seutence of 
death to Mary Queen of Scots, 376, 382; his 
quarrel with Leicester, 417; chosen chan- 
cellor of Oxford, 465, 469; becomes lord 
treasurer, 518. 

Buckingham (Edward Stafford, 3rd duke), 
his fall, ii. 143. 

Buckingham (George Villiers, 1st duke), his 
introduction to court, iv. 120; journey to 
Spain with Prince Charles, 142; brings 
Henrietta Maria to England, 152; his 
passion for the queen of France, 1553 his 
insolence to Henrietta Maria, 171; his 
death, 183. 

Buckingham (George Villiers, 2nd duke), 
his profligacy, iv. 407; his vile proposal to 
Charles*IL, 429. 

Buckingham (Henry Stafford, 2nd duke), 
marriage to Katherine Woodville, ii. 11; 
in favour at court, 13, 21, 54; joins the 
duke of Gloucester in seizing earl Rivers 
and others, 26; rises against Richard, 32, 
50. 
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Buckingham (Humphrey Plantagenet, earl 
of), i. 431. 

Buckingham (Humphrey Stafford, 1st duke), 
sent to treat with Jack Cade, i. 558; pre- 
sents prince Kdward to his father, Henry 
VL., 5683 killed, 582. 

Buckingham (John Sheffield, Ist duke), v. 
6, 2945 vi. 15. 

Buckingham (Katherine, countess of). See 
Katherine Woodville.. 

Bugden-palace, ii. 160, 489, 493. 

liukerel (Walter), i. 256. 

Iulgneville, i. 536. 

Bulkeley (lady Sophia, sister of la Belle 
Ntuart), V. 116, 132, 241, 257, 261, 304, 332, 
346, 375. 

Bulkeley (Mr.), son of lady Sophia, v. 369, 
375. 

Bulkeley (Sir Richard), tii. 437. 

}sulleyne CE Edward), knight, ili. 490. 

Ksulmer (Joan), ii. 349, 361, 373. 

Bulmer (lady), burnt, ii. 516. 

Bulstrode (Richard), master of the revels, 
i. 564. 

}surchet (Peter), a fanatic, iii. 290. 

Burford (Sir Simon), i. 370. 

Burgartius, (vice-chamberlain of Saxony), 
ii, 516. 

Burgess (Dr.), his meeting-house demolished, 
vi, 324. 

Burgh (Hlizabeth de), daughter of the earl of 
Ulster, i. 400, 405. : 

Burgh-on-Sands, i. 321. 

Burghersh (Bartholomew de, 38rd baron), 
i. 379, 381. 

Burghersh (Robert de), i. 373. 

Burgos, capital of Old Castile, i. 287, 288. 

Burgundy (duke of), his interview with 
Margaret of Anjou, i. 612. 

Burleigh (lady), iii. 13. 

Burleigh (Thomas Cecil, 2nd lord), iii. 86. 

Burleigh (William Cecil, 1st lord), his dupli- 
city, ii. 557, 565, 6323; ii. 43; made a privy 
councillor by Elizabeth, 105 ; assists at her 
coronation, 114; chancellor of Cambridge, 
162; offensively treated by Leicester, 177, 
289 ; thirsts for the blood of Mary, queen 
of Scots, 2745 his treatment by Elizabeth, 
343 ; his share in the death of Mary, queen 
of Scots, 406; visited by Elizabeth, 422, 
460; his jealousy of Hssex, 454; his letter 
to Essex, 504; his illness and death, 517, 
518, 

Burley (Sir Simon), i. 411, 412; his death, 
418, 419. 

Burlington, iv. 217, 218, 221. 

‘urnell (Robert), secretary to Edward LI., 
i, 297. 

urnet (Gilbert, bishop of Salisbury), his 
“Cases of Conscience,” iv. 429; his account 
of Mary Beatrice, 555; his shameless mis- 
statements, 611; his libels on the birth of 
the prince, v. 49, 69, 222; tells a tale of a 
pretended plot against the prince of 
Urange, 460; his conversation with the 
princess, 492; becomes her political and 
spiritual adviser, 519; his plan of kidnap- 
ping king James, vi. 29; his propensity for 
scandalous gossip, 75; his contradictory 
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charges against archbishop Sancroft, 110; 
his character of Mary IL, 134. 

Burnet (Thomas), son of the bishop, v. 49 ; 
vi. 375. 

Burnham, iii. 217. 

Bury St. Edmunds, the monastery plunderew 
by prince Eustace, i. 160; death of 
Humphrey, duke of Gloucester, 552 ;- the 
princess Mary at, ii. 558; execution of 
Cleobury at, iii. 89. 

Busac, half-brother of Robert, count of Ku, 


119) 

Bushel (Sir Edward), ii. 470. 

Bushey-park, iv. 117. 

Buss, or Butt (Mrs.), nurse of the princess 
Anne, v. 509. 

Buss, the duke of Monmouth’s cook, iv. 
470. 

Butler (lady Eleanor), ii. 10, 31. 

Butler (Margaret), wife of Sir William 
Boleyn, ii, 177. 

Butler (Sir Piers), ii. 184, 186. 

Butler (Thomas), 7th earl of Ormondy 
Ds Lids “ 

Button, a Jacobite one described, v. 175. 

Button (William), bishop of Bath, i. 287. 

Butts (Dr.), physician to Henry VIIL,, ii. 200 
211, 520. 

Buxton, iii. 206. 

Buzenval (M. de), 
iii. 466. 

Byfield-park, iv, 121. 

Bygrames-lane, ii. 173. 

Byng (Sir George), v. 254, 256, 357; vi. 305. 


French ambassador 


Cabal, secret council of Charles IL, iv. 451. 

Cabot (Sebastian), ii. 139. 

Cadaval (duke de), iv. 505, 507. 

Cade (Jack), his rebellion, ii. 557, 559. 

Cadiz, Drake’s expedition to, iii. 419; Hssex’s 
attack, 478, 502, 508. 

Caernarvon, i, 437. 

Caernarvon-castle, i. 299, 300. 

Caernarvon (Charles Dormer, 2nd _ earl), 
vi. 141. 

Cahow, battle at, i. 293. 

Caistor, iii. 490. 

Caius (Dr.), of Cambridge, iii. 165. 

Calais, captured by Edward ILL. i. 3973 re- 
ception of Anne of Cleves at, ii. 295; 
retaken by the French, 657; its restoration 
demanded by Elizabeth, iii. 121, 

Calamy (Edmund), witnesses the proclama- 
tion of James IL, v. 2. 

Calash, an open carriage, when first used, 
iv. 412. 

Calder (capt.), executed, iv, 6. 

Cales-hill, iv. 221. 

Caliburn, the sword of Arthur, i. 204. 

“ Calisto,” a masque, iv. 454. 

Calixtus IL, pope, i. 120; his death, 123, 

Callowden, iii. 317, 

Calthorpe (Sir Thomas), si. 249 

Calton (ar), iv. 573. 

Calverley (John), i. 419. 

Calverley (Sir John), ii. 627. 

Camaret, i. 473, 

Cambray, iii. 332. 

Cambresis, treaty of, iii, 121, 124, 126, 
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Cambridge, ii. 14, 219, 557, 564, 576, e40. 

Vambridge-university, Henry I, supposed to 
have been educated here, i. 81; preserved 
from sequestration by Katharine Parr, 
ii. 4275 visit of queen Elizabeth, iii. 162, 
Christ-church, iii. 165. King’s-college, ii, 
219, 281; ili, 163, 166. Market-place, 
ii. 565; St. Mary’s-church, iii, 165. Queen’s- 
college, i, 554, 592; iii. 163. Regent-walk, 
vi. 252. Trinity-college, iii. 186. 

Cambridge (Richard of Conisburgh, 5th earl), 
i. 505. 

Cambuskenneth, iv. 7. 

Campbell (lady Henrietta), v. 520. 

Campden-house, Kensington, chosen as the 
nursery for the princess Anne’s child, 
vi. 49. 

Campeggio, cardinal-legate, ii. 148, 149, 153, 
155, 199, 202, 209, 210. 

Campian (Edmund), priest, iii. 334, 335, 

Campion (fhomas), dramatist, iv. 113. 

Canon-row, Westminster, iv. 87, 

Canon’s-marsh, Bristol, iv. 113. 

Canonbury-bouse, iii. 470; iv. 501. 

Canterbury, murder of ‘Thomas a Becket at, 
i. 188; Henry IV. buried there, 485, 
Charles I. and Henrietta married at, iv. 
157. St. Augustine’s palace, iii. 286. 
Cathedral, i. 314, 495; ii, 475. 

Canterbury and York, disputes respecting the 
primacy, i. 37, 48. 

Cape Finisterre, iii. 423. 

Capel (Arthur, Ist lord), iv. 268. 

Capel (lady), ii. 538. 

Capua-palace, i. 537. 

Yapucius, or Chapuys (Mustace), ii. 155, 167 
—169, 211, 212. 

Carbonnel (Sir John), i. 613, 

Carga, iv. 507. 

Carden (lady), ii. 411. 

Carden (Sir Thomas), master of the revels, 
ii. 331, 411, 635, 636. 

Cardiff-castle, Robert Courthose confined 

_ there, i. 101. , 

Carew (Mr.), ambassador to France, iii. 
278. 
Carew (Sir George), lost in the “ Mary Rose,” 
i. 128. 

Carew (Sir George), receives Anne of Cleves 
at Calais, ii. 295; takes part in the jousts 
at Denham-house, 313. 

Carew (Sir George, his son), Sir Walter 
Raleigh committed to his custody, iii. 493; 
appointed chamberlain to Anne of Den- 
mark, iv. 67. 

Carew (Sir Nicholas), ii. 284, 323. 

_ Carew (Sir Peter), ii. 128. 

Carey (Robert, afterwards earl of Monmouth), 
sent to Scotland to announce the death of 
Mary queen of Scots, iii. 409; service at 
sea, 433; service in France, 467; offends 
queen Elizabeth by his marriage, 491; his 
account of her last illness, 574 ; his journey 
to Scotland to inform king James of her 
death, iv. 56; made master of the robes to 
prince Henry, 104. 

Carey (Sir George), iii. 489. 

Carey (Sir Henry), afterwards lord Hunsdon 
and ear! of Dover, iv. 113. 
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Carey (Sir John) 2nd son of the 1st lord Huns- 
don, iii. 491. 

Carey (Sir William), if. 143, 184, 192, 200. 

Carisbrooke-castle, iv. 264, 270, 296. 

Carleton (Sir Dudley), iv. 88, 111. 

Carlile (Alexander), ii. 17. 

Carlingford (Theobald Taaffe, 1st earl), iv. 
508. 

Carlisle, Stephen’s and David’s armies mect 
there, i, 141; Mary queen of Scots confined 
at, iii. 200. 

Carlisle (Charles Howard, 3rd earl), vi. 205. 

Carlisle (James Hay, 1st earl), iv. 146, 211. 

Carlisle (Lucy Percy, lady), iv. 206, 208, 211, 
212, 262, 290. 

Carlos (don), son of Philip IL, iii. 97. 

Carmarthen (I'homas Osborne, marquis of), 
vi. 28. 

Carne (Robert), v. 109. 

Carnwath (Lockhart of). See Lockhart. 

Carr (Sir Robert), afterwards viscount Ro- 
chester and earl of Somerset, iv. 95, 105— 
107, 119. 

Carroll (Susanna), dramatist, vi. 246. 

Carsley (Dr.), canon of Bath and Wells, ii. 
168. 


Carter (Mr.) vi. 58. 

Carter (rev. Mr.), of Bristol, i. 400. 

Cartwright (Ihomas), bishop of Chester, v. 25, 
35. 

Carwardine (Sir Thomas). See Sir Thomas 
Carden. 

Caryl (John, lord), v. 209, 228, 389. 

Casimir (Hans), iii. 159. 

Cason (Sir Robert), mayor of Bristol, iv. 407. 

Cussal (Gregory), ii. 155, 215. 

Casser-castle, i. 221. 

Cassoni (count), the pope’s secretary, v. 55. 

Castelmelhor (conde de), iv. 421, 466, 490, 495, 
509. : 

Castelnau (Michel de) sieur de Mauvissiére, 
French ambassador, iii. 172, 277, 281, 32s, 
349, 354, 356. 

Castiglione, queen Elizabeth’s Italian master, 
iii, 12, 87. 

Castile, ii. 1203; iv. 502. 

Castleacre, in Norfolk, i. 66. 

Castlemaine (lady), mistress of Charles IT., her 
pernicious influence, iv. 362, 366; her 
quarrel with the duchess of Richmond, 376 ; 
is intruded on the queen as a lady of her 
bedchamber, 386—389, 395; her jealousy of 
la belle Stuart, 412; her imperious be- 
haviour to Charles If., 428; his enormous 
prodigality to her, 432. 

Castle Rising, in Norfolk, i. 371—375, 383, 

Castles built by king Stephen, i. 140. 

Catania, i. 204. 

Cateu (Mons, de), iv. 410. 

Catharine, daughter of James, duke of York, 
v. 396. 

Catherine de Medicis, her negotiations to 
effect a marriage of cne of her sons to 
queen Elizabeth, iii. 172, 239, 238, 247, 25€, 
263, 281, 293; scheme to induce her tailur 
to come to England, 193, 194. 

Catherine Laura, daughter of James IL, iv 
557. 

Catterick, ii, 396. 
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CATHARINE OF BRAGANZA, queen-consort of Charles IL. 


birth and parentage, iv. 351. 
education and dowry, 353. 


overtures for her marriage with Charles If., 355. 


marriage concluded, 361, 364. 
embarks for England, 368—375. 


visited by the duke of York, 373. 


lands at Portsmouth, 375. 


first interview with the king, 377. 


her marriage, 379, 380. 


arrival at Hampton-court, 383, 384] 


bridal festivities, 385. 


evil influence of lady Castlemaine, 387, 388, 396. 
the king’s unkindness to her, 388—391. 
dismisses her Portuguese attendants, 397. 

plot to invalidate her marriage, 402. 

her secret correspondence with Rome, 404. 
court goes to ‘unbridge-wells, Bath, and Bristol, 406, 407. 
dangerous illness at Whitehall, 408—410, 

the court at Salisbury and Oxford, 419—421. 
Buckingham’s project to abduct the,queen, 429. 
dark plots against the queen, 430. 

the court at Audley-end, 442, 443, 

her Norfolk progress with the king, 443—451. 


patronises archery, 449. 
visits Huston-hall, 451. 


Shaftesbury’s enmity to her, 453, 456, 470. 

her patronage of Italian music, 453, 

visits Evelyn at Sayes-court, 455. 

presides at the marriage of princess Mary, 455. 
Oates’s accusation against the queen, 457, 473, 
George prince of Hanover presented to her, vii. 79. 


accompanies the king to Oxford, 


v. 479. 


last illness, and death of Charles IIL., 486—493. 
her court as queen-dowager, 495. 

pays her first visit to William and Mary, 499. 
ill-will of Mary LL. towards her, vi. 31, 32. 
quits Kngland for Portugal, iv. 501—503. 
visited by the king of Spain, 505. 

constituted queen-regen: of Portugal, 507. 


her death and burial, 508, 509. 
portraits, 359, 384, 414, 


©aulin (Anne Marie), superior at Chaillot, 
iv. 341. 

Cavalcanti (Guido), iii. 238, 259. 

Cavallini (Pietro), statuary, i. 306. 

Cavendish (Charles), iv. 224. 

Cavendish (George), poet, ii. 338. 

Cavendish (lady), daughter of lord William 
Russell, vi. 495. 

Cavendish (lord Charles), iii, 436, 

Cavendish (Sir Charles), iii. 499, 

Caversham-house, iv. 113, 246, 

Cawley (Mr.), M.P., iv. 273, 

Cawood, ii. 213. 

Cawood-castle, i. 316. 

Caxton (W.), ii. 24. 

Cecil (Richard), father of the 1st lord Bur- 
leigh, ii. 5843 iii, 193. 

Cecii (Sir Robert), appointed secretary of 
state, iii, 459; his compliments to queen 
Elizabeth, 480; his alliance with Raleigh, 
493; his prayer for Essex, 602; their 
rivalry, 505,532; exhibits charges against 
Essex, 533; public comments on his con- 
duct, 539; his secret understanding with 


James of Scotland, 557; his pretended admi- 
vation of Elizabeth, who makes a butt of 


him, 570; attends her deathbed, 576; fixes 
the jointure of Anne of Denmark, iv. 7% 
See 1st earl of Salisbury. 

Cecil (William). See lord Burleigh. 

Cecilia, daughter of William 1., her early 
dedication to the service of God, i. 41; he 
profession as a nun, 513; becomes abbess 0 
the monastery of Caen, 51, 65. 

Cecilia (lady), of Sweden, iii. 176. 

Celestine I11., pope, i. 204, 212—215. 

Celibacy of the clergy enforced by Anselm 
i. 98; approved by Elizabeth, iii. 150, 525. 

Cellarefs to the sovereigns, i. 248. 

Centlivre (Susanna), dramatist, vi. 246. 

Cerne-abbey, i. 630. 

Cesar (prince) prime minister of Francis LI. 
v. 3, 4. 

Cessford (Sir Robert), iii. 498. 

Chabliz, ii, 523. 

Chaillot, convent of, the habitual retreat ¢ 
Henrietta Maria, iv. 237; her lying in stat 
there, 341; pilgrimage of James Il. to, \ 
117; Mary Beatrice’s sojourn at, 2023 he 
frequent visits, 261—269; she bequeath 
her heart to the convent, 388 ; her obsequic 
solemnized there, 390, 
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Chaise (Pere la), French king’s confessor, iv. 
459. 


Chalet (John) attempts the life of Henry IV. 
of France, iii. 475. 

Challoner (Dr.), of Amersham, iv. 74, 

Chaloner (Sir ‘homas), iii. 134. 

Chaluz-castle, i. 219, 

Charnberlayne (Dr. Hugh), v. 48, 133. 

Chambers (John), last abbot of Peterborough, 
ii. 173. 

Jbamillard, French minister, v. 257. 

Champchevrier of Anjou, i. 538, 539. 

Champion. origin of the office, i. 435 
tenure, 7b. 

Chandos (Edmund Bruges, 2nd lord), iii. 
262, 

Chandos (John Bridges, 1st lord.) See Sir 
John Lridges. 

Shannel’s bridge over the Lea, built by 
Matilda of Scotland, 1. 91. 

Chaperon (Jean), friar-vainter, i. 462. 

Chaplets, head-gear, 1, 249. 

Chaplin (Sir Francis), a mayor of London, vi. 
413. 

Chapman (Robert), alderman of Bath, v. 
34 


its 


Charing-cross, its erection at, i. 307; funeral 
procession of Anne of Cleves, ii. 333 ; skir- 
mish at, with Wyatt’s forces, 599; funeral 
procession of Queen Mary at, 660. 

Charlemagne, king of the Franks, his de- 
scendants, i. 113. 

Charles, archduke of Austria, a suitor to 
queen Elizabeth, iii. 124, 134, 220. 

Charles count of Valois, i. 328. 

Charles, duke of Cambridge, son of James IL., 
iv. 319, 333, 5625; v. 415. 

Charles, duke of Guienne, i. 628. 

Charles, duke of Lorraine, i. 535, 

Charles, duke of Orleans, i. 451,.454. 

Charles I. king of England, his birth, ii. 52; 
created duke of Albany, 67; duke of York, 
863; death of his mother, 133 ; his engage- 
ment with the infanta of Spain, 142; pro- 
poses for the princess Henrietta, 144; his 
accession, 149; marries Henrietta Maria, 
157; coronation, 166; signs Strafford’s 
death-warrant, 204; visits Scotland, 205 ; 
outbreak of the Great Rebellion, 2143 re- 
tires to York, 215; meets the queen in the 
vale of Keinton, 226; his “ Hikon Basilike” 
quoted, 234; flight of his queen to France, 
236; his calamitous adventures during the 
civil war, 353; trial, 270; martyrdom, 281 ; 
burial, 283. 

Charles U1. king of England, his birth, iv. 185; 
sketch of him at the age of sixteen, 248 ; 
recognised as king at the Hague, 290; visits 
the Channel islands, 293; settles at Cologne, 
3003; his restoration, 314; overtures of 

marriage with Catharine of Braganza, 355 ; 
his coronation, 360; marriage, 379; his 
amours with lady Castlemaine, 3863; his 
unkindness to Catharine, 388; dismisses 
her Portuguese attendants, 397; his grief 
at Catharine’s illness, 408; visits Salisbury 
and Oxford, 419, 420; Audley-end, 442; 
his Noriolk progress with the queen, 443; 
his lively interest in naval affairs, 452; 
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protects his queen from the Oates’ con- 
spirators, 467; his dangerous illness, 472, 
486 ; receives the eucharist from a Romish 
priest, 4915; his death, 493; Mary Beatrice’s 
“ Recital” of bis death still extant, yi. 
342, 

Charles II, of Spain, v. 117; vi. 191. 

Charles LV. emperor, i. 411. 

Charles LV. le Bel, i. 343, 344, 349, 367. 

Charles V. emperor, his visit to England, ii, 
137; proposed marriage with the princess 
Mary, 4773; sends ships to assist her escape 
from England, 541; contracts a marriage 
for her with his son Philip, 575; his death, 
661. 

Charles V. le Sage, of France, i. 413, 510. 

Charles VI. le Bien Aime, of France, his 
meeting with Richard IL., i. 4325 his in- 
sanity, 496; negotiations with Henry V., 
5033 gives Katherine to him, and disin- 
herits his son, 508. 

Charles VI. of Spain, vi.. 231, 252, 263. 

Charles VII. le Victorivuw, of France, his in- 
terview with Agnes Sorel, i. 535; favours 
the marriage of Henry V1. with Margaret 
of Anjou, 540, 543; re-conquers Nor- 
mandy, 555. 

Charles VIIl. of France, birth of, i. 6285 
proposed marriage with Elizabeth of York, 
Ti. 24; 55. 

Charles 1X. of France, offered as a suitor to 
queen Elizabeth, iii. 172, 212; marries 
Margaret of Valois, 222; Klizabeth becomes 
godmother to his daughter, 277; his death, 
293. 

Charles XT. king of Sweden, v. 444, 

Charles XII. of Sweden, v. 358. 

Charles James, son of Charles I, iv. 182, 
dies, 7b. 

Charles, king of Sicily, i. 284, 295. 

Charles le Mauvais, king of Navarre, i. 455 5 
his death, 457. 

Charles the Good, of Navarre (son of the 
preceding), i. 456, 461, 477; his death, 
489 


Charles of Anjou, i. 538, 542. 

Charles the Bold, last duke of Burgundy, i. 
608, 616, 6183 ii, 13. 

Charles the Great. See Charlemagne. 

Charlotte Maria, daughter of James IL, iv. 
617. 

Charlotte of Savoy, i. 628. 

Charolois (Charles, count of.) See Charles 
the Bold. 

Charot (mons.) governor of Calais, v. 88. 

Charrettes described, i. 422. 

Charron (mons.), States’ ambassador, 
501. 

Charter-house, occupied by Queen Elizabeth, 
iii. 105; the residence of the duke of Nor 
folk, 219. 

Charters of William the Conqueror, i. 805 
custom of biting the white wax of charters, 
81; granted by Henry L., 88, 114; Adelicia’s 
to Reading-abbey, 127. 

Chartres, i. 403. 

Chastellain (George), poet and chronicle, 
i, 598, 

Chastillon ‘cardinal de), iii, 223, 


iil, 
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Chateauneuf, French envoy, iii. 281. 

Chatham, Elizabeth’s visit, iti, 289; attack 
on, by the Dutch, iv. 424: visit of James 
IL, 497. . 

Chaucer (Alice), duchess-dowager of Suffolk, 
i. 544, 636. 

Chaucer the poet, i. 391, 401, 406, 409, 482. 

Cheapside, a tournament held in, i. 381; a 
pageant tower in, 414, 422. 

Cheapside-conduit, ii, 2295 iii. 5803 iv. 85. 

Cheapside-cross, i. 307, 549; ii. 2295 iii. 104. 

Cheke (Sir John), ii. 565, 634 ; iii, 13. 

Chelsea, residence of Katharine Parr at, ii. 
444; Church, ii. 646; Palace, ii. 333, 646 ; 
iii, 441. 

Chelsea college founded, iv. 481. 

Cheney (captain), vi. 393. ° 

Cherbourg, the first pier built there by 
William of Normandy, i. 25. 

Chertsey Abbey, burial of Henry V1. at, i. 635. 

Cheshire cheese famed iu the eleventh 
century, i. 106. 

Chess played at by Edward I., 298. 

Chester, visit of Margaret of Anjou to, i. 574, 

Chesterfield (Philip Stanhope, 2nd earl), 
iv. 373, 420, 510; v. 402. 

Chetwynd (Mr.), secretary to the earl of 
Manchester, vi. 181. 
Chevreuse (duchess de). 

Motteville. 
Cheyne-pier, ii. 444, 
Cheyney (Sir Thomas), warden of the Cinque 

Ports, ii. 297, 567. 

Chicheley (Henry), archbishop of Canterbury. 

i, 513, é 
Chinon, on the Loire, i. 197, 222, 594. 
Cholmeley (Ranulph), recorder of London, 

iii. 112. : 

Cholmondeley (Hugh, 1st earl), vi. 197, 358, 


See Madame de 


359. 
Cholmondeley (lady), a female knight, iii. 
422, 
Cholmondeley (Sir Hugh), iv. 221. 
Christ-chureh, Cambridge, iii, 165. 
Christ-church, Canterbury, ii. 474. 
Christ-church, Duke’s-place, built by Matilda 
of Scotland, i. 91. 
Christ-church, Oxford, baptism of its great 
bell, ii. 4743; visit of Elizabeth to, iif. 188. 
Christian, chaplain to Matilda of Boulogne, 
i. 146. 

Christiern I. king of Denmark, iv. 2. 

Shristiern II. king of Denmark, ii. 655; iii, 
953 iv. 2. 

Christiern ILI. king of Denmark, ii. 641; iv. 2. 

Christiern 1Y. king of Denmark, iv. 2, 12, 
23, 91, 118. 

Christiern V., king of Denmark,v. 4443 vi.174. 

Christina Atheling, abbess of Romsey, i. 74, 
77; becomes superior of Wilton convent, 
78; opposes the marriage of Matilda of 
Scotland, 84—86. 

Christina, duchess-dowager of Milan, 1. 538. 

Christina, maid of honour to Matilda of Scot- 
land, i, 1U7. 

Christina of Denmark, ij. 655, 656 ; iii. 88. 

Christina, sister of Matilda of Scotland, i. 73. 

Christina, daughter of Henry LV. of France, 
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Christmas customs, fv. 320. 

Chudleigh, English envoy to Holland, v. 450. 
452, 457, 

Churchill (Anne). 
borough. 

Churchill (Arabella), mistress to James II. 


See duchess of Mart- 


v. 3. 

Churchill (captain), duke of Marlborough’s 
brother, vi. 54, 58. 

Churchill (colonel John), afterwards duke of 
Marlborongh, iv. 571, 610; v.74, 152, 502; 
vi. 2. See duke of Marlborough. 

Churchill (George), v. 4445 vi. 2685 viii. 261 
303, 306. 

Churchill (John), son of the first duke of 
Marlborough, vi. 159, 227. 

Churchill (Sarah). See Sarah Jenninas and 
duchess of Marlborough. 

Churchyard (Thomas), poet, ii. 136; iii. 312, 
314, 

Cicely, daughter of Edward IV., ii. 18, 28, 35, 
78, 80, 104. 

Cincia, or Sancha, sister of Eleanora of Pro- 
venge, i, 254, 261, 268. \ 

Cirencester, insurrection at, i. 444, 

Clanricarde (Richard de Burgh, 4th earl). iii. 
569. 

Clara Eugenia, daughter of Philip IL., iii 45, 
50 


6. 

Clare (lady O’Brien), v. 361. 

Clarence (Margaret, duchess of), i. 512. 

Clarence (George Plantagenet, 3rd duke), his 
quarrel with his brother Kdward ILV., i. 624, 
6283; ii. 16; reconciliation, 633; ii, 23; 
condemned to death, ii. 23; his death, 24. 

Clarence (Thomas Plantagenet, 2nd duke), his 
meeting with Isabella of Valois, i. 448 ; 
presides at the trial of Cambridge, Scrope, 
and Grey, 505; serves in France, 508; ia 
killed at Bauge, 516. 

Clarencieux (Mrs.), ii. 579. 

Clarendon, i. 565. 

Clarendon (Flora, countess of), v. 447; vi. 6. 

Clarendon seaward Hyde, 1st earl), his hand- 
some person, iv, 194; his differences with 
Henrietta Maria, 292,307 ; marriage of his 
daughter to the duke of York, 320; his 
advice to Catharine of Braganza, 349, 403 ; 
his double dealing, 419, 420; falls into dis- 
grace with Charles IL, 427. 

Clarendon (Henry Hyde, 2nd earl), his re- 
mark on the victims of the popish plot, iv. 
479; his interview with Mary Beatrice, v 
39; his visits to the princess Anne, 477 
514; remonstrates wifh her on her conduct 
to her father, 515 ; his treatment by queen 
Mary, vi. 6, 33, 64, 673; his release from the 
Tower, 68. 

Git (John), bishop of Bath and Wells, ii. 
168 


Claude, consort of Francis 1, of France, ii, 182 

Claude the Good, queen of France, ti. 138, 

Clavichords (harpsichords), ii. 88. 

Clayton (Sir Robert), mayor of London, iv, 586 

ped NN in the reign of queen Anne, vt 
52 


Clerkenwell, knights of St. John at, i 30% 
Clement Fitz-William, i, 228, 


and duchess of Savoy, iv. 138, 142, 147, 315. | Clement VI., pope, i. 374, 


General Index. 


Clement VII. pope fi. 158, 198, 214, 233, 490. 

Clement VIIL., pope, iv. 512. 

Clement X., pope, iv. 534, 

Clement XI., pope, v. 214. 

“Cleomenes, the Spartan Hero,” tragedy by 
Dryden, vi. 408. 

Clermont (John, lord), v. 257. 

Cleveland (duchess of). See lady Castle- 


maine, 
Clifford (Anne), heiress of Cumberland, iv. 68, 


» 105. 
Clifford (John de, 9th baron), i. 587. 
* Clifford (lady Margaret), li. 552. 

Clifford (lord Walter de), i. 256. 

Clifford (Rosamond), mistress of Henry IIL, 
i, 175, 180—182. 

Clifford (Sir Nicholas), iii. 494. 

Clifton (Sir Gervase), iii. 557. 

Clinton (Edward, 9th baron), afterwards earl 
of Lincoln, ii. 598. 

Clinton (Edward, 12th lord). See 1st earl of 
Lincoln. 

Clinton (lady Elizabeth), ii, 554. See Eliza- 
beth Fitzgerald, 

Clisson (Margaret de), i. 458. 

Clisson (Oliver de), i. 457, 461, 465, 470. 

Clod, queen Elizabeth’s fool, iii. 514. 

Closheys of ivory, nine-pins, ii. 20. 

Cloth first manufactured in England, i. 382. 

Cloud (St.), royal baptism at, v. 164. 

Cobb (mother), a midwife, ii. 18. 

Cobbett (colonel), iv. 266, 270. 

Cobham (Alice), ii, 396. 

Cobham (captain), a companion of Wyatt, ii. 
+599, 

Cobham (George Brooke, 6th lord), ii. 651, 
661 


Cobham (Sir Henry), iii. 220. 

Cobham (Sir Thomas), il. 396. 

Cobham (William Brooke, 7th lord), iii. 286, 
504, 5473 iv. 75, 79. 

Cochrane (Sir John), vi. 42. 

Cock.(John), Lancaster herald, ii. 571. 

Cock-pit at Whitehall, purchased by CharlesII. 
and presented to the princess Anne on her 
miarriage, v. 446. 

Coggs (Mr.), goldsmith, queen Anne’s banker, 
vi. 226 


Coinage reformed by Elizabeth, iii. 145. 

Coke (Sir Edward), ili. 472, 555, 563; iv. 82, 
135. 

Coke (Thomas), vice-chamberlain to queen 
Anne, Vi. 188, 339, 340. 

Colbert (Charles), French ambassador, iv. 
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Cold-harbour, Upper Thames-street, the earl 
of Salisbury’s house, i. 576. 

Coleman, the conspirator, executed, iv. 458. 

sta (John, 1st lord), iv. 251, 

Colles (Roger), a sorcerer, i. 490. 

Collier (Jeremy), nonjuror, vi, 107. 

Collier (Mrs.), iv. 4725 v. 39. 

Cologne, Charles II. resides at, iv. 300. 

Colombe, a seat of Henrietta Maria, iv, 314; 
dies there, 340,’ 

Colville, secretary to James VL., iv. 18, 38. 

Comedians in Scotland, iv. 45. ‘ 

Comet of 1066, i. 303 of 1664, iv. 419. 

Comimendone, the pope’s envoy, ii. 573. 
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“Committee,” a comedy by Sir Robert Howard, 
vi. 19. 

Communion of Saints, v. 243. 

ie ta in Spain, St. James’s shrine at, 
i 166. 

Compton (Henry), bishop of London, favours 
the French impostor, Luzancy, iv. 559 ; un- 
friendly to the duke of York, 595; v. 29; 
aids the flight of the princess Anne, 504— 
507; crowns William and Mary, vi. 11; is 
refused the primacy, 67; viii. 464, 527. 

Compton (Henry, Ist lord), iii. 268. 

Compton ir Hee 2nd lord), iii. 536. 

Compton (Sir Henry), iii. 471. 

Compton (Sir William), ii. 477. 

Conan, duke of Bretagne, i. 182, 185. 

Concanen (Matthew), merchant, i. 387. 

Concini (marshal d’Ancre), iv. 139, 142. 

Condé (princess of ), iv. 139. 

Conduits, Cheapside, ii. 229; iii. 580; iv. 85; 
Cornhill, ii. 580. 

Congé d’€élire, disputes respecting, i. 93, 94. 

Congreve (William), dramatist, vi. 106. 

Conn (Mr.), a Scotch gentleman, iv. 521. 

Conrad, emperor, his crusade, i. 170. 

Conradin, prince of Swabia, his fate alluded 
to, iii. 389. 

Constable (Sir Robert), ii. 359. 

Constance (countess), her Cheshire cheeses 
praised, i. 106. 

Constance, daughter of William I., marries 

Fergeant, i. 50, 65; her death, 60. 

Constance, daughter-in-law of Richard, earl 
of Cornwall, i. 297. 

Constance, duchess of Lancaster, i. 420. 

Constance, heiress of Conan, duke of Bretagne, 
i. 182, 185, 189, 195, 229. 

Constance, sister of Louis VII., marriage ne- 
gociated between her and Eustace, son of 
king Stephen, i. 143, 161. 

Contades, mayor of the French guards, v. 
359. 


Convention, English and Scottish, vi. 271. 

Convocation in the reign of Queen Anne, vi. 
242, 313. 

Conway-castle, i. 300. 

Conway (Edward, 1st lord), iv. 169. 

Cook (Dr.), of Canterbury, vi. 165. 

Cook (Sir Thomas), alderman of London, i. 
622. 


Cooke (Sir Anthony), ii. 565, 579 ; iil. 13. 
Cope (Sir Walter), iv. 111. 
Copeland (John), captures David II. of Scot- 
land, i. 393, 394. 
Copt-hall, a residence of the princess Mary, ii. 
6 : : 


546. 

Cordall (Sir William), iii. 311. 

Corfe-castle, i. 230, 363, 366. 

Cork, siege of, vi. 60. : 

Cork (Eleanor, dowager-countess of), vi. 255. 

Cornbury (Edward, viscount), afterwards 3rd 
earl of Clarendon, v. 71, 502, 515. 

Cornhill conduit, ii. 580. St. Peter’s-church, 


ii. 651. 
Cornish, sheriff of London, iv. 473. 
Cornish tin-mines, iv. 245. 
Cornwallis (Cicely), superior of the Hammer- 
’ gsmith-convent, v. 393. ; 
Cornwallis (Frederick, 1st lord), iv 230, 
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Cornwallis (Sir Thomas), ii. 560; iii. 53, 
Coronation-medal of queen Anne, vi. 213, 
Coronation-oath, iv. 167; vi. 208. 

Coronations :—William the Conqueror, i. 37; 
Matilda of Flanders, 43; Matilda of Scot- 
land, 87; Adelicia of Louvaine, 115; Ste- 
phen and Matilda of Boulogne, 139, 140; 
Henry II. and Eleanora of Aquitaine, 176, 
177; Richard I. and Berengaria of Navarre, 
207; Isabella of Angouléme, 228 ; Hleanor 
of Provenge, 248: Edward I. and Eleanora 
of Castile, 296; Edward II. and Isabella of 
France, 328; Philippa of Hainault, 414; 
Anne of Bohemia, 381; Isabella of Valois, 
434; Joanna of Navarre, 474; Katherine 
of Valois, 513; Henry VI., 526; Margaret 
of Anjou, 549; Elizabeth Woodville, ii. 12; 
Richard II. and Anne of Warwick, 46; 
Elizabeth of York, 78; Katharine of Arra- 
gon and Henry VIII., 123; Anne Boleyn, 
226; Mary I., 581; Elizabeth, ili, 113; 
Anne of Denmark, iv. 26; James I. and 
Anne of Denmark in England, 77; Charles 
I., 166; Charles lL, 360; James LU. and 
Mary Beatrice, v. 7—16; William and 
Mary IL, vi. 10—14; Anne, 205—212, 

Corvinus (Edward Schets), iii. 439. 

Coryate (Tom), first brings forks from Italy, 
i, 302. 

Cosin (John), bishop of Durham, iv. 301, 433. 

Cosyns (lady), ii. 248, 250. 

Cosyns (William), master of the horse, ii. 229. 

Cotentin, i. 63; dispute respecting, between 
the Conqueror’s sons, 82. 

Cotswold sheep, i. 309. 

Cotton (Henry), bishop of Salisbury, iii. 525. 

Cotton-garden, Westminster, i. 108; ii. 61. 

Cotton-house, the oratory of Edward the Con- 
fessor there, i. 108; iv. 268. 

Cottrell (Sir Charles), iv. 522, 5565 v. 440; vi. 
14. 


Coucy (Ingelram de, 2nd earl of Bedford), 
i, 418, 


Toucy (Mary de), i. 436, 437. 

Yourt etiquette of the Tudor sovereigns, ii. 
545. 

Gourtenay (lord William), ii. 80, 88, 105. 

Yourtenay (William), archbishop of Canter- 
bury, i. 419. 

Courtney (the chevalier), entertains the prince 
of Orange. v. 499, 

Court of Love, festivals in France, 1. 167. 

Courtrone (Pontio de), physician, i. 372. 

Covell (Dr.), almoner to the princess of Orange, 
v. 449, 456; vi. 50. 

Covent-garden, fii. 460; vi. 279. 

Coventry, wager of battle at, i. 436; Queen 
Margaret’s safe harbour, 575; portrait in 
tapestry preserved there, 7b. 

Coverdale (Miles), bishop of Exeter, curious 
correction in the dedication of his Bible, ii. 

. 277; protected by Katharine Parr, 390, 
4063 and by Christiern IIL., 641. 

Cowdray, visited by Queen Elizabeth, iii. 461. 

Cowley (Abraham), poet, his employment by 
Henrietta Maria, iv. 242, 244, 326. 

Cowper (Spencer), judge, vi. 253. 

Oowper (Sir William, 1st earl), vi. 253, 257, 260, 
310, 336. 
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Cox (Richard), bishop of Ely, ii. 352, 590; ilk 
13, 117, 162, 165. 

Cradock (Sir Matthew), ii. 85. 

Craggs ( ames), lacquey of the duchess of 
Norfolk, v. 25. 

Cramp-rings, ii. 206. 

Cranmer (lady), v. 396. 

Cranmer (Thomas), archbishop of Canterbury, 
582; advises the divorce of Katharine of 
Arragon, ii. 156; pronounces a sentence of 
divorce, 158; crowns Anne Boleyn, 231; 
pronounces her marriage void, 258; does 
the same by Anne of Cleves, 318; gives 
information of the misconduct of Katha- 
rine Howard, 361; his hospitality, 425; 
attends the death-bed of Henry VIII., 440; 
officiates at the funeral of Edward VL. 568, 
ordered to confine himself to his house at 
Lambeth, 575; sent to the Tower, 581; 
tried and attainted, 589; his martyrdom, 
647. 

Craon (Sir Peter), i. 464. 

Craven (Thomas, lord), iv. 4415; v. 72, 98; vi. 
25. 

Creech (Thomas), of Oxford, iv. 618. 

Creighton, the Scotch jesuit, iii. 351. 

Cressy, battle of, i. 392. 

Cressy (Mr.), of Waltham, ii. 207. 

Crew (Nathaniel), successively bishop of Ox- 
ford and Durham, iv. 547, 562. 

Crispin, lord of Milherve, ii. 509. 

Croft (Elizabeth), ii. 606. 

Croft (Mr.), killed by Geoffrey Hudson, the 
dwarf, iv. 241. 

Crofts (James). See duke of Monmouth. 

Crofts (Sir James), an insurgent, ii. 604; par- 
doned by Mary, 616; employed by Eliza- 
beth, iil, 131, 326, 496. 

Crofts (Sir Richard), i. 633. 

Crofts (William, lord), iv. 420. 

Cromwell aca Ist lord), il. 295. 

Cromwell (John, 1st lord), i. 344. 

Cromwell (Oliver), his negotiation with 
Charles I, iv. 262; purges the parliament, 
265; views the dead body of the king, 282 ; 
refuses to pay Henrietta Maria’s dowry, 
298; his death, 312. 

Cromwell (Mrs.), her grief at the murder of 
the king, iv. 284, 

Cromwell (Thomas), recommends Henry VIII. 
to separate from the church of Rome, ii. 
158, 215 5 forsakes Anne Boleyn, and ailies 
himself with the Seymours, 266; forwards 
the marriage of Anne of Cleves, 293; falls 
into disgrace in consequence, 309; attainted 
and beheaded, 323. 

Crosby-ball, Bishopsgate, Richard duke cf 
Gloucester recognized as king at, ii, 31. 

Prose Dales used by Mary Beatrice at Bath, 


v. 34. 

Cross, the black, i. 76, 365. 

Crosses, memorial, i. 305. 

Crown made for Mary Beatrice, v. 7. 

Crown of Spain brought to England, i. 505. 
Crowne (John), dramatist, iv, 4543 v. 399. 
Croxton monastery, i. 237. 

Cucking-stool, ii. 570. 

a secretary to the earl of Essex, iii, 554, 
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Cullux (Sir Thomas), iii. 312. 

Culpepper (Joyce, or Jocosa), ii. 336. 

Cuipepper (Sir Jobn), ii. 339, 367. 

Culpepper (Sir Richard), ii. 336. 

Culpepper (Thomas), ii. 339, 246, 359, 367. 

Cumberland (George Clifford, 3rd earl), iii. 
454, 455, 5533 iv. 73. 

Cumnor-hall, iii. 140, 305. 

Cunningham (Alexander), the historian, vi. 


81. 
Cunningham (David), bishop of Aberdeen, iv. 
40, 


Curfew, cowvre feu, its origin, i. 465 laws re- 
specting it repealed, 88. 

Curia regis, or king’s court, i. 59. 

Curl (Edmund), bookseller, vi. 314, 421. 

Curle, Mary Stuart’s secretary, iii. 371. 

Cutler (Sir Thomas), v. 20. 

Cuton-Moor, battle at, i. 142. 

Cypriot captive princess, i. 207, 209, 216. 

Cyprus, i. 205, 206—208, 293. 


Dacre (lady Magdalen), ii. 643. 

Dacre (Thomas, 2nd lord), ii. 394. 

D'Adda (Ferdinand, count), papal nuncio, v. 
28, 32, 58, 65. 

Daire (John), i. 395, 397. | 

Daisy, the badge of Margaret of Anjou, i. 
548 


D’Albret (count), i. 447. 
Dalkeith-castle, iv. 37. 
D’Alonne (M.), secretary to the princess of 
Orange, v. 456. 
Dalrymple (Mrs.), her present to queen Anne, 
vi. 272. 
. Dalrymple (Sir John), vi. 13, 22. 
Dalyeng (Jobn de), i. 324, 
Dalziel (general), iv. 580, 599. 
Damietta, crusade to, i. 243, 261. 
Damport, his confessions, ii, 371, 375. 
Damprierre-chateau, i. 629. 
Danby (Thomas Osborne, earl of, afterwards 
marquis of Carmarthen and duke of Leeds), 
iv. 457, 459, 472; v. 411, 5213; vi. 7, 12, 28, 
' Danegelt abolished by king Stephen, i. 140. 
Dangeau (abbé), iv. 534, 536, $37. 
Jangeau (marquis), iv. 533. 
Dangeau (mons.), v. 105. 
Daniell (Samuel), poet, iv. 100. 
Danvers (Mrs.), lady-in-waiting on princess 
Anne, v. 504, 5093 vi. 268, 269, 409. 
Danvers (Sir Charles), iii. 556. 
Darcey, (Mrs.), maid of honour, vi. 329. 
Darcy (Sir Francis), iii. 467. 
Darcy (Thomas, 1st lord), ii. 400, 401, 476. 
Darcy (Six Thomas), iil. 467. 
Darnley, (Henry Stuart, lord), ii. 607 ; iii. 168, 
174, 194, 204; iv. 4, 7. 
Dartford, the princess Bridget a nun at, ii. 


29. 

- Partmouth, Clarence and Warwick land at, 
i, 629. 

Dartmouth (George Legge, Ist lord), iv. 609 ; 
v.27, 70, 78, 80, 91, 92; vi. 20, 39, 73. 

Dartmouth (William Legge, Ist earl), iv. 378, 
384; v. 97; vi. 26, 29, 30, 197, 199. 336, 
342, 360, 363, 364, 376, 378, 380. 

D'Avaux (marquis), French ambassador, v. 
126, 435, 451, 460, 476, 497. 
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Davenant (William), dramatist, iv. 229, 241. 

David, Adelicia’s troubadour, i. 128. 

David I., king of Scotland, i. 140, 142, 145 
150, 151; defeated, and escapes to Lutgers- 
hall, 152; supports the claims of Henry 
Fitz-Empress, 157. 

David II. of Scotland, i. 384, 388, 392, 393 
402, 

Davies (Moll), mistress of Charles II., iv. 422 
432. 

Davies (Mrs.), of Twickenham, vi. 148, 219. 

Davies, (rev. E.), ii. 43. 

Davison (Mr.), secretary to Elizabeth, iii, 372, 
395, 406, 505. 

Davy Gam, ‘‘the one-eyed,” i, 524. 

Davys (dame Eleanor), iv. 181, 182. 

Davys (Sir John), iv. 181. 

D’ Aubigné, madame de Maintenon’s father, i. 


239. 

D’Aumont (duc), governor of Boulogne, v. 90; 
vi. 387. 

D’Auverge (count), iii. 562. 

Dawson (Mrs. Margaret), v. 43, 45, 68, 109, 
4825 vi. 9. 

Day (Sir Thomas), of Bristol, vi. 219. 

Deal, Anne of Cleves lands at, ii. 297. 

De Bothmar (baron), envoy from Hanover, 
vi. 406. 

De Braose (lady), of Bramber, i. 232, 235. 

De Braose (William), Jord of Bramber, i. 


232. 

De Brotherton (Thomas, 7th earl of Norfoil), 
his birth, i. 315. 

De Burgh. See Borough. 

De Coucy (lord), count of Soissons, i. 404, 405, 
418. 

Dee (Dr. John), astrologer, casts the nativity 
of the princess Elizabeth, ii. 630; iii. 84, 85, 
109}; visited by her when queen, iii. 1615 
warns her of the designs of Lopez, 477; 
other warnings, 573. 

Deering (Sir Edward), iv. 472. 

Defoe (Daniel), vi. 39, 251. 

De Foix, French ambassador, iii. 172, 261. 

De Fortsner (baron), vi. 395. 

Delamere (Henry Booth, 2nd lord), v. 99. 

Delawarr (John West, 6tb lord), vi. 363. 

Delawarr (Thomas West, 9th lord), ii. 284 

D’Elbeeuf (duc), v. 527. 

Dell (master), fanatic, iv. 263. 

De l’Orge (Louise), v. 261, 285, 287. 

Denbigh (William Fielding, 3rd earl), iv. 562 

Denham (Sir John), poet, iv. 242, 246, 286. 

Denis (St.) le Forment, Henry I. dies at, 1. 


125. 
Denis (St.), the abbey of, i. 165, 166, 168, 
169; iv. 137, 341. 
Denmark, the Orkneys mortgaged by, iv. 3. 
TDenmark-house, iv. 78. See Somerset-house. 
Denny (Sir Anthony), ii. 299, 439. 
Denny (Sir ‘lhomas), ii. 301. 
De Plessin (mons.), vi. 378. 

De Préau, Mary Stuart’s almoner, iii. 318, 
Deptford, ii. 5943 iii. 328. Bridge, ii. 84, 
Lady’s-hall, iv. 126. Sayes-court, iv. 125. 
Derby (Elizabeth Butler, countess of), vi. 121, 

Derby (Henry Plantagenet, earl of), i. 387. 
Derby (Edward Stanley, 3rd earl), ii. 584; id 


105. 
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Derby (Henry Stanley, 4th earl), iii. 449. 

Derby (Henry Plantagenet, 9th earl), i. 330. 

Derby erhouae Stanley, 11th earl), ii. 35, 78. 
See Thomas Stanley, 2nd baron. 

Derby (William Stanley, 6th earl), iii. 537, 


570. 

De Retz (Gondi, count), French envoy, iii. 

286. 

Derham (Francis), his intercourse with Ka- 
tharine Howard, ii. 342, 370 ; executed, 376. 

Derry, siege of, v. 122. : 

Derwentwater (James Radcliffe, 3rd earl), v. 


358. 

Desmarets, the French minister, v. 304, 333, 
343. : 

Desmond (Gerald Fitzgerald,1 6th earl), iii. 347, 

D’Espaign (Sir Charles), i. 461. 

Despencer (Hugh), godfather to Edward IIL., 
i. 334; banished and recalled, 340; exe- 
cuted, 357. 5 

Despencer (Hugh, the younger), his marriage, 
i. 338; banished and recalled, 340; exe- 
cuted, 357. 

D’Espes (don Guerran), Spanish ambassador, 
iii, 206, 209. 

D’Este eae iv. 513, 

D’Este (Rinaldo), iv. 532, 5383 v. 28. 

Destrappes, L’ Aubespine’s secretary, iti. 394, 

12 


D’Estrées (cardinal), French ambassador to 

‘Rome, v. 55. 

Deverel (Sir John), i. 370. 

Devereux (Walter), son of the 1st earl of Es- 
sex, killed, iii. 467. 

Devil (Reynard), usurer, ili. 447. 

Devon (Edward Courtenay, 3rd earl), released 
from the Tower by Mary, ii. 567; conse- 
quences of his long imprisonment, 573; in 
league with Wyatt, 600; betrays his con- 
federates, iii. 50; his execution urged, ii. 
608, 6163 iil. 58; removed to Fotheringay- 
castle, ii. 616; again received at court, 
635; his death, fii. 91. 

Devon (Thomas Courtenay, 6th earl), i. 632. 

Devonshire (lady Mary Butler, duchess of), 
Vi, ‘315. 

Devonshire’ (William Cavendish, 1st duke), 
iv. 501; v. 508; vi. 17, 28, 41, 50,54, 202, 
205. 

Devonshire (William Cavendish, 2nd duke), 
vi. 315. 

De Witt, iv. 418. 

Deydras (John), a kingly pretender, 1. 336. 

D’Eyncourt (Elizabeth), i. 232. 

D’Eyncourt (Sir Ralph), i. 232. 

Dicconson (Mr.), Mary Beatrice’s treasurer, v. 
252, 260, 304, 329, 336, 389. 

Dick (Sir James), iv. 609. 

Dickens (Mr.), queen Anne’s apothecary, vi. 


410, 

Dieppe, Lord Hungerford imprisoned at, i. 
593; mecting of Kssex and Carey at, iii. 
468 ; Catherine of Braganza lands at, iv. 501. 

Digby (Sir Kenelm), iv. 326. 

Dighton (John), murderer of the royal princes, 
fi, 31. 

Dillegrout, or white soup, i. 43. 

Dillon, aide-de-camp to the earl of Marl- 
borough, vi. 17. 
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Dinham (Sir John), captures the earl Rivers, 
ii, 4 


Domesday-book, noticed, i, 59. 

Domestic usages of royalty in the middle ages, 
i. 277, 

Donald Bane, brother of Malcolm Canmore, 
seizes the throne of Scotland, i. 16. 

Donnington-castle, the princess Elizabeth 
questioned about her rertoval to, iii. 57, 63. 

Dorchester (countess of). See Catherine Sedley. 

Dormer (Jane), married to conde di Feria, ii. 
648; conveys Mary’s jewels to Elizabeth, 
658 


Dormer (Mr.), appointed judge, vi. 262. 

Dorrell (colonel), governor of Sheerness, v. 420. 

Dorset (Charles Sackville, 6th earl), v. 9, 27, 
504, 

Dorset (Henry Gray, 3rd marquis), ii. 453. 

Dorset (Lionel Cranfield Sackville, 1st duke), 
vi. 171. 

Dorset (Richard Sackville, 3rd earl), iv. 113. 

Dorset (Thomas Gray, Ist marquis), ii. 5, 25, 
32, 36, 67, 137. 

“Double Dealer,” a comedy by Congreve, vi 
107. 

Doubleday (justice), iv. 135. 

Doughty (Dr.), chaplain to Mary IL., v. 398, 
424, 

Doughty (Francis), genealogist, iii. 490. 

Douglas, a Scottish general, i. 384, 

Douglas (colonel), v. 363. 

Douglas (lady Margaret), countess of Lenox, 
her parentage, ii. 135; lady in waiting on 
Katherine Howard, 370: marries lord 
Thomas Howard, 514; lady in waiting to 
queen Mary, 607; imprisoned by Elizabeth, 
iii. 157; restored to favour, 162; again im- 
prisoned, 174; her letter to Mary queen of 
Scots, 204. 

Douglas (Sir James), i. 336. 

Douglas (Sir William), v. 363. 

Douglas (William, 8th earl of), i. 560. : 

Dove (Thomas), bishop of Peterborough, iii. 
525, 


Dover, the castle besieged by Matilda of Bou- 
logne, i. 142; Charles V. arrives at, ii. 137 ; 
Anne Boleyn lodged in, on ner way to 
France, 181; Anne of Cleves at, 297; Hen- 
rietta Maria at, iv. 155. 

Dowle (Mary), hereditary herb woman, v. 10 

Downes (colonel), iv, 273. 

Downing (Sir George), vi. 352. 

D’Oysell, French ambassador, iji, 152. 

Drake Cr Bernard), iii. 329, 

Drake (Sir Francis), iii. 328, 413, 419, 450, 507. 

Drelincourt (Dr.), physician at Leyden, v. 434. 

Dress of the English in the eleventh century, 
i, 27, 63; in the twelfth, 126; of Matilda of 
Scotland, 105; of Adelicia of Louvaine, 
135; of Matilda of Boulogne, 163; of Hlea- 
nora of Aquitaine, 176, 231; of Henry 
I1., 177; of the clergy, ib. ; Berengaria of Na- 
varre, 224 ; Isabella of Angouléme, 228, 242 ; 
of king Jobn, 234; at the coronation of 
Henry IIL. and Eleanor, 249; at the nuptials 
of Alexander III. and Margaret, 259, 308 ; 
of Eleanora of Castile, 15 ; Anne of Bohemia, 
426; Isabella of Valois, 434, 454; Joanna of 
Navarre; 474, 475, 496 ; Katherine of Valois 
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Margaret of Anjou, 563,575; of the phy- 
sician of Henry V1. 570; Elizabeth Wood- 
ville, ii, 10, 15; Anne of Warwick, 49; 
Elizabeth of York, 78; Katherine of Arra- 
gon, 103, 140; Anne Boleyn, 182, 185, 225 ; 
Jane Seymour, 281; Anne of Cleves, 303, 
308, 310: wedding costume of Henry VIIL., 
308 ; Katharine Parr, 413, 414; in Holbein’s 
family group, 421; of royal infants, 521; 
Mary I. 527, 625, 631; Elizabeth, iii. 39, 137, 
193, 521; Anne of Denmark, iv. 116, 122; 
Mary Beatrice, at her coronation, v. 9; En- 
glish ladies in the reign of Mary IL, vi. 88, 

Drokensford (John), bishop of Bath and Wells, 
i. 334, 

“Drummer,” a play by Addison, its origin, 

'_ iv. 415. 

Drummond (lady Jane), iv. 118. 

Drummond (marquis of), v. 228, 229. 

Drury (Dick), George of Denmark’s coachman, 
vi. 25, 148. 

Drury (Sir Drue), associated with Sir Amias 
Paulet, in the custody of Mary queen of 
Scots, iii. 399. 

Drury (Sir William), ii. 560; iii. 311. 

Dryden (John), poet, iv. 454, 465, 557, 589, 
615; v. 51, 131, 399; vi. 18, 106, 127, 171. 

Du Bartas, poet, iv. 12. 

Dublin, iii. 348; James II. at, v. 1193; vi. 29; 
Dr. Swift made dean of, 354. 

Dubois (abbé), tutor to the duke of Orleans, 
vi. 335. 

Dacket (Andrew), provost of Queen’s-college, 
Cambridge, i. 554. 

Duddlestone (Sir John), vi. 218—220. 

Dudley (Arthur), supposed natural son of 
queen Elizabeth, iii. 418. 

Dudley (lord Guildford), his marriage to lady 
Jane Gray, ii, 555, 572; attainted and exe- 
cuted, 589. 

Dudley (Robert), son of the earl of Leicester, 
iii. 438. 

Dudley (Robert). See earl of Leicester. 

Dudley (Sir Henry), iii. 88. 

Dudley (Sir John). See duke of Northumber- 


land. 

Dugdale (Sir William), v. 9. 

Du Guesclin (Sir Bertrand), i. 402. 

Juke’s-place, Aldgate, i. 91. 

Du Moulin, lord of Brie and Fontenaye, {i. 181. 

Dumbarton (George Douglas, 2nd earl), v. 99, 
1183 vi. 55. 

Dundas (Robert), of Arniston, v. 276, 285. 

Dundee (John Graham, Ist viscount), v. 97, 
100, 119, 122, 128, 1473 vi. 14. 

Dunfermline, St. Margaret buried at, i. 77; 
the dowry of the Scottish queens consort, iv, 
21; a favourite residence of Anne of Den- 
mark, 29. 

Dunfermline (Alex. Seaton, Ist earl), iv. 86. 

Dunkirk, sale of, iv. 398. 

Dunkirk privateers, their ravages, iv. 184. 

Dunstable, i. 291, 305; sentence of divorce of 
Katharine of Arragon, pronounced at, ii. 158. 


Dunstable-cross, i. 305. ' 
Dunstan (St.), ring wrought by him, i. 303. 
Dunstanburgh, i. 597. ; : 
Duppa (Brian), bishop of Winchester, iv. 320, 


Dupuy (mons.), v, 396. | 
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Du Plessis de Mornay, iii. 466. 

Duras, battle near the castle of, i. 113; lil. 466 

Durham, queen Philippa at, i, 392; Margaret 
of Anjou at, 582; in possession of the 
northern insurgents, iii. 218. 

Durham-castle, i. 385. 

Durbam-house, Henry III. at, i. 267; Katha- 
rine of Arragon resides there, ii. 112; Anne 
Boleyn at, 216; lady Jane Gray married 
there, 555; occupied by the princess Eliza 
beth, 650; used asa mint, iii. 25. 

Durham, see of, its revenues reduced, iii. 150. 

Dyckvelt, Dutch ambassador, v. 33, 469. 

Dyer cot ili. 282. 

Dymoke (Sir Charles), champion of James II., 

15 


v. 15. 

Dymoke (Sir Charles), champion of William 
and Mary, v. 13. 

Dymoke (Sir Edward), champion of Mary I. 
and Elizabeth, ii. 584 5 iii. 115. 

Dymokes, of Scrivelsbye, inherited the office 
of champion, i. 43. 

Dyngley, or Dobson (Joanna), iii. 33. 


Eadmer, secretary to archbishop Anselm, i. 
85, 91. 

Eagle-tower in Caernarvon-castle, i. 299. 

Karle Walter), musician, ii. 537. 

Earthquake in the year 1133, i. 1243; at Port 
Royal in Jamaica, vi. 106. 

Easter, old national customs at, i. 303; ii. 
484, 

East Indies, Bombay the first English pos- 
session in the, iv. 356. 

Eastone, a manor in Hertfordshire, granted by 
Adelicia to Reading-abbey, i. 127. 

Eccleshall-castle, Margaret of Anjou takes 
refuge at, i. 579. 

Kcclesiastics, their sumptuous robes, i. 177, 

Eckins (Mr.), attorney at Gravesend, v. 100. 

Eclipse. a total one in 1133, i, 124, 

Edgar Atheling accompanies William I. to 
Normandy, i. 40; voluntarily submits to 
the Conqueror, 50; privately withdraws 
from his court, 72, 73; mediates between 
William Rufus and Malcolm, 75; conveys 
to England the orphan children of his royal: 
sister, 77; obtains the Scottish throne for his 
nephew Edgar, 77; espouses the cause ot 
Robert against Henry 1., 92; taken prisoner 
at Tinchebray, 100. 

Edgar of Scotland, son of Malcolm Canmore, 
i. 75; obtains the throne of Scotland, 77. 

Edgar, son of James, duke of York, v. 395. 

Edge (captain), one of Cromwell's troopers, iv. 
22 


Edge-hill, iv. 226, 247. 
Edgware-road, once crowded with gibbets, iv. 
77 


Edinburgh, St. Giles’-church, iv. 5; Mercat- 
cross, iv. 29, 45. 

Edinburgh-castle, i. 265; iv. 4, 18. 

Edith, or Algitha, surnamed Swans Hals, 
widow of Griffith, prince of Wales, marries 
Harold, i. 6, 28; discovers Harold’s body on 
the battle-field, 37; her retirement, 50. 

Editha, consort to Edward the Confessor, i. 5, 
89; refounds Wilton Abbey, 78; her death, 
50. 
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Edmondes (Sir Thomas), iv. 83. 
Edmund, archbishop of Canterbury, i. 247, 


253. 

Edmund, duke of York, son of Edward IIL, 
i. 400, 405, 435, 441. 

Edmund Ironside, banishment of his daughter, 


i. 21. 

Wdmund Plantagenet, earl of Kent, his birth, 
i. 316, 3253; partisan of Isabella of France, 
352, 355, 361, 365, 367. 

Kdmund, son of Henry III., his birth, 256 ; 
imaginary clams to the kingdom of Sicily, 
265, 266; made earl of Lancaster and Derby, 
279; his nuptials, tb.; attends the corona- 
tion of his brother, Edward L., 296 ; exposes 
the duplicity of Philip le Bel, 313. 

Edmund, son of Henry VIL, ii. 84. 

Edward Atheling, surnamed the Outlaw, i. 37. 

Edward de Carol, deacon of Wells, i. 274. 

Edward the Black Prince, his birth, i. 3815 
captures king Jobn of France, 401; marries 
Joanna the Fair, 403; bis death, 409. 

Edward the Confessor, i. 5, 16; visited by 
William of Normandy, 25; whom he ap- 
points his successor, 26, 28; builds West- 
minster-abbey, 78, 893; his bed-chamber, 
108; death, 27; his body enshrined, iii. 
570; alluded to, i, 34, 50, 87, 88 91, 107, 
136, 139, 150, 276, 329. 

Edward the Elder, his body translated to 
Hyde-abbey, i. 104. 

Edward I. king of England, surnamed Long- 
shanks, his birth, i. 250; invested with the 
duchy of Guienne, 261, 288; created prince 
of Wales, 288; taken prisoner at Lewes, 
272; proclaimed king, 279 ; his affection for 
his mother, 282, 283; marries Eleanora of 
Castile, 260, 263, 287, 288; his crusade to 
Syria, 291—295,; attacked by an assassin at 
Cyprus, 293 ; death of his father and two of 
his children, 295; coronation, 297; at war 
with the Welsh, 298—300; death of his wife 
Eleanora, 304, 305; disconsolate widower- 
hood, 453; at war for another wife with 
Philip le Bel, 311— 313; marries Marguerite 
of France, 3145 at war with the Scotch, 315, 
316; his death, 321; his sobriquet Long- 
shanks, 322; favwurite chargers, 322; chil- 
dren by Eleanorn, 291, 294, 295, 299, 202, 
309; by Marguerite, 315, 320, 325 ; his will, 
2943; portrait, 299. 

Edward II. king of England, born in Caernar- 
von-castle, i. 299; his cradle, 299; made 
prince of Wales, 300, 319; betrothed to 
Margaret of Scotland, 286, 301, 304; mar- 
ries Isabella of France, 326—328 ; his coro- 
nation, 329; at war with his barons, 330, 
340; renewal of the Scottish wars, 335, 
336; feud between him and his wife Isa- 
bella, 3483—345; letters to her and the 
prince of Wales, 345—351; rebellion of his 
wife and subjects, 353—355; captured and 
imprisoned, 356—359 ; murdered, 363, 364; 
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miracles at his tomb, 364; children, 334, 
336, 341, 

Edward IIf. king of England, his birth, i. 
3343; invested with the duchy of Guienne 
and earldom of Ponthieu, 344; his father’s 
letters to him, 346—3513; proclaimed king, 
358—360; his coronation, 361; his affec- 
tionate treatment of bis guilty mother, 370 
—374; marrias Philippa of Hainault, 377— 
379; invades Scotland, 384; at war with 
France, 386; besieges Calais, 392—397 ; his 
re-invasion of France, 403; stopped by a 
thunder-storm at Chartres, 1b.; death of 
his wife Philippa, 407; his physical and 
mental acquirements, 409; alluded to, i. 
166, 182. 

Edward LV. king of England (See Edward 
Plantagenet, earl of March), his birth, ti.5 5 
proclaimed king, i. 590; crowned, il. 65 
marries Elizabeth Woodville, 8; revolution, 
16; his court at Windsor and Westminster, 
20; death and burial, 25; children, 18, 22, 
238; his tomb, 38. 

Edward V. son of Edward IV., ii. 18, 30; his 
portrait, 24. 

Edward VI. king of England, his birth, ii. 
283; baptism, 2845; ascends the throne, 533 5 
visited by his sister Mary, 537, 544, 551, 
5543 his letters, 412, 441, 531, 5533 his death 
and will, 555; funeral, 568. 

Edward Plantagenet, 2nd duke of York, i. 
479, 

Edward (prince), son of Henry VI., birth, i. 
566; created prince of Wales and earl of 
Chester, 569; marries Anne of Warwick, 
629; ii. 42; capture and death, i. 633; his 
tomb, ii. 43. 

Edward, prince of Wales, son of Richard IIL., 
ii. 45, 50. 

Edwin, the earl, accompanies William I. to 
Normandy, i. 40; his rebellion, 45; and 
death, 47. 

Egerton (Thomas), lord-keeper, iii, 327, 509, 
517, 543, 552. 

Egidio (Sancto), i. 211. P 

Egilaw-heath, treaty at, between Stephen and 
Henry IL, i. 160. 

Eglesfield (Robert de), founder of Queen’s- 
college, Oxford, i, 408. 

Egmont (count), Spanish ambassador, ii, 592, 
622, 636, 662, 

Egremont (Thomas Percy, 1st lord), i. 576. 

“ Wikon Basilike,” by Charles I., iv. 234, 262; 
Oates’s parody on, vi. 27. 

Elder (John), preceptor of lord Darnley, ii. 

25. 


625. 
Eleanor, daughter of the duchess of Bretagne, 1. 
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Eleanor de Montfort, 1. 297. 

Eleanor Magdalen, princess of Newburg, iv. 
525, 526, 

Eleanor of Austria, 2nd wife of Francis I, 
ii, 219, 237, 482, 


IZEANORA OF PROVENCE, surnamed La Belle, queen of Henry III. 


parentage and birth, i. 244. 
poem written by her, 244, 245. 


marriage and coronation, 247, 250. 
her unbounded influence over the king, 251, 253, 
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/ 
ELEANORAOF PROVENCE—continued. 
danger from thunder storms, 258, 261. 
her regency, 261, 262, 263, 279. 
meets the crowned heads at Paris, 264. 
illness at Wark-castle, 265. 
her unpopularity, 244, 270, 272, 275. 
afflicted with a fit of jealousy, 271. 
conduct during the barons’ wars, 269, 276. 
wardrobe and other expenses, 278. 
death of her consort, Henry III., 279. 
her letter to her son-in-law, John duke of Bretagne, 281. 
retires to Ambresbury, and takes the veil, 282. 
letters to her son, Edward L., 281, 282, 284, 285. 
death and burial, 285. 
children, 250, 254, 256, 262, 281, 282. 
portrait, 260. 


ELEANORA OF AQUITAINE, queen of Henry II. 
ancestry, i. 164, 165. 
marries Louis VII. of France, 129, 166 
magnificent entry into Paris, 167. 
encourages the troubadours, 167. 
her wild crusade to the Holy Land, 168—17% 
divorced from Louis VIL., 173. 
marries Henry II. of England, 174. 
coronation and costume, 176. 
birth and death of her son William, 174, 178. 
discovers her consort’s connection with Rosamond Clifford, 181. 
visits Normandy with her consort, and left regent, 183—186. 
her domestic troubles and incarceration, 188—190, 193, 195 
reconciled to her husband, 192. 
exercises sovereign power in Bordeaux, 195. 
made queen-regent, at the death of Henry IT., 198, 201, 204, 321 
negotiates the marriage of Richard I. and Berengaria, 201, 203. 
letters to the pope on the captivity of Richard I., 212—215. 
governs Aquitaine, 230. 
death, burial, and tomb, 231. 
children, 172, 174, 177, 178, 182, 186, 192, 200. 


ELEANORA OF CASTILE, surnamed The Faithful, first queen of Edward L 
her parentage and inheritance, i. 287, 288. 
marries Edward I., 263, 288—290. 
joins her consort in his crusade to Syria, 291—295. 
her sympathy for him when wounded by an assassin, 294, 
coronation, 296—297. 
patroness of literature, 298, 308. 
birth of her son Edward in Caernarvon-castle, 299. 
magnificence displayed at her daughter’s nuptials, 302, 203. 
death and burial, 305—308, 
crosses erected to her memory, 305—307. 
personal description, 308. 
children, 291, 294, 295, 299, 301, 302, 309. 
her will, 304. 


Eleanora, countess of Pembroke, i. 192, 250. Elizabeth Charlotte of Bavaria, v. 305, 316, 
Eleanora, daughter of duke Richard L1., i. 15. $28, 332, 402, 455. . 
Eleanora, daughter of Edward IL, her birth, i. ] Elizabeth, daughter of Charles I. iv. 197, 276, 
337; marries the duke of Gueldres, 373, 290, 295. 
384, Elizabeth, daughter of Henry IV. of France, 
Fleanora, eldest daughter of Edward I. and and wife of Philip IV. of Spain, iv. 137, 141, 


countess of Barr, i. 291, 298, 302, 309, 310. 144, | a 
Eleanora of Bretagne, daughter of Constance, | Elizabeth, daughter of Henry VIL, ii. 83. 

i. 195. Elizabeth, eldest daughter of James L., after- 
Eleanora of Chatelherault, i. 165. wards queen of Bohemia, iv. 44, 68, 109, 112 
Eleanora, “the Pearl of Brittany,” 1.216,| 308, ae 

230. Elizabeth of gees) i re me 

ora, youngest daughter of Edward 1. by | Elizabeth, queen of Spain, ili. 133, 
Picasa, 321. : : Elizabeth (St.), why omitted in the Romaa 


Eliott (Thomas), iv. 242 calendar, iii, 456, 
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ELIZABETH. second queen-regnant of England and lreiand, 
birth, ii. 2355 iii. 2 
her baptism, 3, 4. 
declared illegitimate, ii. 259; iii. 5. 
her want of apparel, iii. 5, 6. 
offered in marriage to the heir of Arran, 10. 
her education, 9, 10, 12, 16, 36. 
is wooed by Seymour, the lord-admiral, 14. 
resides with Katharine Parr, 15, 17. 
freedoms and clandestine courtship of the lord-admiral, 192? 
her household at Hatfield-house, 34. 
kindly treated by queen Mary, 45. 
present at the eoronation of her sister Mary, 46. 
plots in favour of Elizabeth and Courtenay, 48. 
confined to the palace, 49. 
matrimonial proposals, 50. 
implicated in Wyatt’s rebellions, 50, 51. 
queen Mary sends for her, 61. 
journey from Hatfield to court, 54, 55. 
her death desired by the privy council, 56 
committed to the Tower, 62, 63. 
examined by the council, 66. 
children bring her flowers, 69. 
attempts on her life, 70—71. 
captivity at Woodstock, 75. 
her prison verses and needlework, 17. 
dialogue with Mary at Hampton-court, 83 
homage paid her by Philip IL, 84. 
refuses to marry Philibert Emanuel, 2b, 
accusations of sorcery with Dr. Dee, 34. 
returns to Hatfield, 85—87, 
implicated in new plots, 88. 
offer of marriage by the prince of Sweden, 95, 
death of Mary, 102. 
recognized queen in parliament, 103. 
proclaimed in Westminster-hall, 104. 
state entry into London, 105. 
sojourn at the Tower, 106. 
coronation, pageants, and processions, 108—-213, 
re-establishes the reformed church, 115. 
refuses to marry Philip IL., 119. 
other suitors, 123, 
antipathy to John Knox, 127—131. 
reports touching her connection with Lord Robert Dudley, 14% 
coinage, and visit to the Mint, 145. 
severe treatment of lady Katherine Grey, 151. 
differences with Mary queen of Scots, 152, 153. 
entertains the grand-prior of France, 154. 
her colloquy with dean Nowel, 156. 
courtship of Hans Casimir, prince Palatine, 159, 166 
visits Cambridge university, 163. 
levity of behaviour to Sir James Melville, 168—170. 
marriage offer of Charles IX., 172. 
manner of receiving the eucharist, 178. 
her treatment of Dr. Heath, archbishop of York, 179, 
courtship of Charles, archduke of Austria, 198, 199. 
hopes and fears of Leicester, 182. 
vexed at the birth of Mary Stuart’s son, 185, 
visits the university of Oxford, 185. 
disputes with peraneat, 189. 
encourages alchymists and conjurors, 190, 191. 
her crooked policy towards Mary Stuart, 195, 201—20& 
interviews with La Motte Fenelon, 205—209. 
negotiations for her marriage with Charles IX., 213 
Leicester’s indecorum in her closet, 214. 
excommunicated by Pius V., 219. 
Henry of Anjou proposed to her, 222—224 
angry with her council, 225. 
visit to Sir Thomas Gresham, 225, 226, 
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KExizaBeTa—continued. 


EvizaBetTa oF 


Francis duke of Alengon offered for a husband, 232, 261. 
her Sunday amusements, 242, 287. 

prince Redolph offers his hand, 243, 244. 

visits Hunsdon-house, 248. 

her dangerous illness, 231, 246—254, 

her Maundy at Greenwich, 258. 

signs a treaty with France, 260. 

progress to Warwick, 267. 

has the small-pox, 275. 

Alengon’s love-letter to her, 272. 

her affectations with Sir Christopher Hatton, 282. 
progress in Kent, 285, 286. 

progress to Worcester, 296. 

her costume, 301. 

visit to Kenilworth, 305—309. 

progress into Suffolk, 312. 

visits Norwich, 313. 

incognito visit of the duc d’Alengon (now Anjou), 321. 
her marriage opposed by the council, 322. 

her letter to Sir Edward Stafford, 330. 

second visit of duc d’Anjou, 332. 

coquetries with Hatton and Raleigh, 339—341, 
cruelties in Ireland, 347. 

plots against her life, 349—351. 
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her hard treatment of the earls of Northumberland and Arundel, 353, 354 


first notices Essex, 361. 

Charles Blount attracts the royal favour, 362. 

her share in effecting the death of Mary Stuart, 364—416. 
letter to the king of Scots, 409. 

claimed as a mother by an impostor, 418. 


her heroic deportment at the Spanish invasion, 422—424, 426, 429, 430. 


death of Leicester, her favourite, 437. 

her domestic habits, 441—445. 

attachment to Essex, 451—453. 

flattered by Sir Robert Cecil, 461. 

entertained at Cowdray and Elvetham, 461—463. 
visits Oxford and Ricote, 469. 

violates the privileges of parliament, 470—473. 5 
translates “ Boethius on the Consolations of Philosopby,” 475. 
supposed plot against her life by Lopez, 476. 
persecutes the Puritans, 478, 479. 

her royal pageantry and fétes, 485. 

her parsimony in naval and military supplies, 501. 
her fickleness with Essex, 503—509, 513. 

grief at the death of Burleigh, 518. 

her palaces, dress, and appearance in old age, 520—523. 
treatment of her bishops, 525, 

anecdotes of her, 526—528. 

Essex’s rebellion and execution, 529—534, 551, 555. 
last scenes of the life of the queen, 567—575, 577, 579. 
her death and funeral, 581—5&3. 

description of her portraits, 583, 584. 

her monument, 584. 


York, surnamed The Good, queen-consort of Henry VII. 
birth and baptism, ii. 53. 

proposed in marriage to young George Neville, 54. 
eontracted to the dauphin Charles of France, 55. 
takes sanctuary with her mother, 56. 

betrothed to Henry Tudor, 56. 

sent to Sheriff-Hutton, 71. 

marries Henry VIL., 72. 

epithalamium on her marriage, 72, 73. 

birth of prince Arthur at Winchester, 75. 

founds the Lady-chapel at Winchester-cathedral, 76. 
her dower, 76. 

coronation, 78, 

ceremonial of taking to her chamber, 80. 
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ELIZABETH OF YORK—continued. 
her expenditure, 82. 
sojourn at Calais, 85. 
resides in the ‘Tower, 89. 
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death and stately funeral, 91, 92, 


elegy by Sir Thomas More, 93. 
statue and portrait, 95, 96, 
her children, 75, 81, 83, 91. 


ELIZABETH WoopviLLe, queen of Edward IV. 
parentage, ii. 1. 


maid of honour to Margaret of Anjou, 2. 
rejects the offer of Sir Hugh Johns, 3. 
marries John Gray, lord Ferrers, 7b. 


birth of her two sons, 5. 


her husband killed at St. Alban’s, 7b 


captivates Edward IV., 7. 


privately married to the king, 8. 


is crowned, 12. 


takes refuge in the sanctuary during the revolution, 17. 
her court at Windsor and Westminster, 20. 


visits Oxford, 22. 


death of her consort Edward IV., 25. 

takes sanctuary, and surrenders the young duke of York, 27—34 
her marriage declared illegal, 31. 

murder of her sons Edward V. and Richard of York, ib. 
surrenders herself to the usurper, 33. 

restored to her rank as queen-dowager, 34. 

retires to Bermondsey-convent and makes her will, 35, 36. ' 


funeral and place of burial, 36. 
children by Edward LY., 38. 
portraits, 10, 14. 


“ Elizabeth,” ship of war launched, iii. 125. 

“lizabetha Triumphans,” quoted, iii, 429, 
430. 

Elmer, monk at Malmesbury, his prophecy 
on the appearance of a comet, i. 30. 

Elstob (Elizabeth), Saxon linguist, vi. 246. 

Elstrith, daughter of Alfred the Great, i. 15,104. 

Eltham-palace, bequeathed to queen Eleanor 
of Castile, i. 309; reception of king John 
of France at, 404; queen Mary resides at, 
ij. 643 ; queen Elizabeth at, iii. 128. 

Elvetham-park, iii. 463. 

Ely-palace, the serjeants’ feast at, ii. 82. 

Emanuel (Philibert), duke of Savoy, a suitor 
to the princess Elizabeth, ii. 610, 6375 iii. 
70, 88, 91, 97. 

Emley-Ferry, v. 93. 

Emma, maid of honour to Matilda of Scot- 
land, i. 109. 

Enfield house, ii. 419 ; iii. 4, 13, 152. 

« England’s Cesar,” poem, iv. 77. 

Englefield (Sir Francis), iii. 418. 

Epigrams on Catharine of Braganza, iv. 426. 

Ernest Augustus of Hanover, v. 442. 

Erasmus’s “ Parapbrases on the Gospels,” ii. 
526, 590. 

Eric, king of Norway, i. 280. 

Eric, prince of Sweden, iii. 95, 134, 140. 

Eric X., king of Sweden and Denmark, i. 481, 

Erkenwald (St.), his sepulchre in St. Paul’s, 
i. 423. 

Ermengarde, daughter of Charlemagne, i, 112. 

Errington (Mr.), iii. 346. 

Errol (lady Anne Drummond, countess of), 
appointed state-governess of Mary Beatrice, 
v 149, 


Errol (John Hay, 11th earl), v. 233, 

Erskine (Alex.), guardian to James V1, 
iv. 68, 

Erskine (Sir John), v. 369. 

Erskine (Sir Thomas), iv. 54. 

Erskine (Wm.), brother to the earl of Buchan, 
v. 361. 

Espan-abbey founded, i. 222, 223, 

Essex (Arthur Capel, 1st earl), iv. 474. 

Essex (Algernon Capel, 2nd earl), vi. 317. 

Essex (Henry Bourchier, 2nd earl), ii. 126, 
284, 315. 

Essex (Robert Devereux, 2nd earl), early 
favour with Queen Elizabeth, fii. 345, 361; 
made a Knight of the Garter, 436; his ex- 
pedition to Portugal, 451; his favour at 
court, 455; offends the queen by his mare 
riage, 465, 500; receives a blow from het 
516; his deep resentment, 7b.; appointed 
lord-deputy of Ireland, 529; gives offence 
by meeting Tyrone, 531; returns, 533; in- 
dignation of the queen, 7b.; he falls sick, 
535; is placed under arrest, 539; examined 
before the council, 546; is set at liberty, 
but debarred the court, 547; plots the 
seizure of the palace,551; attempts to raise 
an insurrection, 553; is condemned to 
death, 555 ; the queen hesitates to sign the 
death warrant, ib.; story of the ring, 7b. > 
he is executed, 556. 

Eton college founded, i. 553. 

Ku, historical notices of the chftean, i. 18, 19. 

Eugene pone of Savoy, vi. 372, 375. 

Enurole (St.), the patron of Ouche, i. 60. 


earrerg chaplain to Isabella of Angouléma, 
i, 228, 
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Eustace, count of Boulogne, his marriage, 


1. 136. 

Eustace (Edward), executed, v. 348. 

Eustace, son of king Stephen, his birth, i. 
140 ; invested with the duchy of Normandy, 
141, 143; his marriage negotiated with the 
princess Constance, 143; military skill, 
1493 left surety at Bristol for the release of 
duke Robert, 1545; receives the fealty of the 
barons, 156; plunders the monastery of 
Bury St. Edmunds, 160; his death, 7b. 

Eustace St. Pierre, i. 395—397. 

Evelyn (John), the diarist, iv. 239, 383, 428, 
437, 451, 455. 

Evertzen (admiral), vi. 33. 

Evesham, 1. 274. 

Ewer (col. Isaac), iv. 266. 

Exchange, the New, in the Strand, visited by 
Henrietta Maria, iv. 161. 

Excise taxes, originators of, iv. 264. 

Executions during the reign of Henry VIIL., 
ji. 588. 

Exeter given in dower to Isabella of Angou- 
léme, i. 232 ; Henrietta Maria’s residence at, 
iv. 230, 

Exeter (Anne, duchess of), ii. 15. 

iixeter (Kdward Courtenay, Ist marquis), 
ii. 313, 517. 

Exeter (Gertrude Blount, marchioness of), 
ii, 284, 315, 517. 

Exeter (Henry Holland, 2nd duke), i. 557— 
576, 597, 602. 

Exeter (John Holland, 1st duke), i. 557. 

Exeter \ 

522. 

Exeter (Thomas Cecil, 1st earl), iv. 123. 

Exton (Sir Piers), i. 445. 

« Wzechias,” a play, iii. 165. 


Faceby Of ohn), physician, i. 570. 

Facio or Tacio (Mr. W.), v. 459, 460. 

Fagon, physician to Louis XIV., v. 187, 191, 
228; vi. 190. 

Fairfax (Ferdinando, 2nd lord), iv: 222, 223, 

Fairfax (lady), iv. 272. 

Fairfax (Sir Thomas), iv. 258, 262, 272. 

“ Faithful Shepherdess,” a pastoral, iv. 189. 

Falaise, i, 141, 230. 

Falkirk, battle at, i. 315. 

Falkland-palace, iv. 21, 29. 

Falkland (lord), v. 17; vi. 42. 

Falstof (sir John), 1.540, 559; ii. 177. 

Famine in the reign of Edward IL., i. 385. 

Fans as used by queen Elizabeth, iii. 312, 
438, 489 ; by Catharine of Braganza, iv. 414, 

Fanshawe (lady), iv. 240, 263, 583. 

Fanshawe (Sir Richard), iv. 240, 246, 263, 
365, 375, 379, 380, 416. 

Farthingales, proclamation against, iv. 122, 

Fayal, iii. 507. 

Fayette (Count de la), iv. 161. 

Fayette Marie Magdelaine de la Vergne), iv. 


161. 
Featherstone (Dr.), ii. 151, 488, 522. 
Feckenbam (Dr.), abbot, ii. 602, 660; iii. 64. 
Felstede-manor, granted to the Holy Trinity 
at Caen, i. 61. 
Felton (Mr.), a Catholic gentleman, executed, 
iii, 219. 


Thomas Beaufort, 2nd duke), i. 520, 
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Felton, (Sir Thomas), vi. 227. 

Fenatus (John Anthony), physician, iii. 319. 

Fenelon, archbishop of Cambray, v. 306. 

Fenelon (La Motte), French ambassador, his 
despatches describing the marriage negotiar 
tions with Elizabeth, iii, 205, 228, 241, 275 
292, 297. 

Fenil, or Feril (count), v. 459. 

Fenwick (Sir John), vi. 58, 69, 162, 193, 

Ferdinand I1. of Arragon, ii. 97 114, 135. 

Ferdinand III., king of Castile, i. 260, 287. 

Fereby (rev. George), iv. 114. 

Feria (count de), ii. 658 ; iii. 98, 101, 120. 

Feria (Jane Dormer, countess de), ii. 658; 
iii. 30, 98, 99. 

Fermor (Sir George), iv. 86. 

Ferrars ne Gray, 6th lord), ii. 4, 

Ferrars (John Gray, 7th lord), ii. 4, 5,7. 

Ferrers (George), master of the revels, ii. 601, 
637; iii. 110. 

Ferrers (George), poet, iii. 306. 

Ferrers (Robert Shirley, 11th lord), v. 509. 

« Ferrex and Porrex,” a tragedy, ili. 147. 

Ferrol, iii. 508. 

Ferry, or Frederic, of Vaudemonte, i. 536, 538, 
543, 635, 

Ferrybridge, the Yorkists surprised at, i. 590, 

Feversham-abbey founded, i. 157, 158; king 
Stephen and his son Eustace buried there, 
161. 

Feversham (Lewis de Duras, 2nd earl), lord 
chamberlain of Catbarine of Braganza, iv. 
494; general of the camp at Hounslow, v. 
29; commands the royal troops at Salis- 
bury, 715; imprisoned by the prince of 
Orange, iv. 498; his interview with queen 
Mary, vi. 31. 

“Field of cloth of gold,” ii, 138, 183. 

Fielding (Beau), iv. 387. 

Fife (lord), iv. 62. 

Figueroa (don Juan), Spanish ambassador, ii. 
617, 624, 

Filmer (Henry), ii. 410. 

Finch (lord-chancellor), v. 413. 

Finch eee keeper of queen Mary’s jewels, 
ii. 579. 

Finland (John, duke of), iii. 134, 138. 

Fire of London, iv. 423. 

Firmin (Dr.), Socinian preacher, vi. 71. 

First-fruits, history of, vi. 233. 

Fisher (John), bishop of Rochester, ii, 146, 153, 
162, 236. 

Fisher (Thomas), of Warwick, iii. 268, 

Fitz-Gerald, Elizabeth, “the fair Geraldine.” 
See lady Browne and lady Clinton. 

Fitz-Gerald family, ii. 516. 

Fitz-Gilbert (Baldwin), a knight, i. 144. 

Fitzharding (lady), v. 468, 504; vi. 25,63, 77, 
78,112, 118,117, 122, 149, 150, 151, 157, 164. 

Fitzharding (lord), vi. 58. 

Fitzharris, the libeller of royalty, iv. 477, 478. 

Fitz-Haymon, lord of Glamorgan, his death, 
i. 102; his heiress Aimabel, tb.: his lands 
at Gloucester, 103. 

Fitz-James (Richard), bishop of Chichester, 


iv. 89. 
Fitz-James (Richard), bishop of Rochester, 


li. 93, 
Fitz-Osborn of Bréteuil, his spee h in favour 
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of William’s expedition to England, i. 
28, 29. 

Fitz-Osborn, son of the preceding, account of, 
i. 48, 50. 

Fitzroy (lady Barbara), vi. 272. d 

Fitzroy (lady Charlotte Jemima Henrietta), 
iv. 449. 

Fitz-Stephen, captain of the “ Blanche Nef,” 
his fatal shipwreck, i. 110, 111. £ 

Fitz-Walter (John Ratcliffe, 8th lord), ii. 
Mos 

Fitz-Walter (lord), i. 245. ; 

Fitz-Walter (Matilda), her abduction by king 
John, i. 245, 246. ‘u 

Fitz-Walter (Robert Ratcliffe, 9th lord), ii. 126, 
284. 

Fitz-William (admiral Sir William), ii. 253. 

Fitz-William (Sir William), lord of Sprot- 
borough, his hospitality, i. 105. 

Flanders, the de la Poles flee to, ii. 88; cruel- 
ties of the duke of Alva in, iii, 206; the 


English army in, 364; French conquest of, 
resisted by Charles L, iv. 199 

“Flaura and Marcus,” tragedy, i. 178. 

Flavelle, the horse of Richard L., 1. 208. 

Fleet-ditch, 1. 423. 

Fleet-prison, ii, 536, 569; iii. 87, 472. 

Fleison, in Norway, iv. 20. 

Fleming (Margaret), i. 483. 

Fletcher (John), dramatist, iv. 189, 196. 

Flint-castle, seizure of Richard II. at, i. 
438, 

Flodden, battle of, ii. 129, 132, 133. 

“Florida,” one of the Armada ships, iii. 
434, 

Flushing, iii. 423, 501, 557. 

Foix (count de), ii. 120. 

Folkmotes revived by Henry IIL, i. 256. 

Folly, the, on the Thames, vi. 21. 

Folque le Rechin, inventor of the pointed 
shoes, i. 126. 

Fontarabia, iv. 314. 

Fontevraud, i. 197, 221, 225, 226, 230, 231, 242, 
243, 284. 

Fontevraud-abbey, collection of charters re- 
lating to, i. 230. 

Ford (Sir R.), iv. 384, 

Forrest (father), confessor to Katharine of 
Arragon, ii. 164. 

Forest-laws, i, 1983 ii. 15. 

Forest (Miles), murderer of the young princes, 
ii. 31. 

Forks first used in England, i. 303. 

Forster (Mr.), joins the standard of the 
chevalier de St. George, v. 358, 365. 

Forster (Sir John), iii. 237. 

Fortescue (Sir John), ii. 604,620. His work 
“ve Laudibus Legum Angliz,” ii. 620. 

Fortibus (William), earl of Albemarle, 1. 
279. 

Fortunatus (Edward), fil. 177. 

Fortune-tellers, William I.’s want of faith in, 
i, 33, 36. 

Foster (Sir Andrew), his lamentable penury, 
vi. 272. 

Fotheringay, the stronghold of the duke of 
York, i. 559; the residence of the duchess 
Cicely, ii. 9; Richard IIL. born there, 40; 
settled upou Katharine of Arragon, 162; | 
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Courtenay, carl of Devon, ‘mprisoned 
there, 516; Mary, queen of Scots, execute 
there, iii. 403. , 

Foulke le Rechin, “the quarreller,” i. 194. 

Foulke the Red, i. 1945 his wife, the witch- 
countess, 7b, 

Fountayne (Joanna), i. 314. 

Fourbin, the French admiral, v. 256. 

Fowler (John), gentleman of Edward V1.’s 
chamber, ii. 454. 

Fowler (Thomas), Burleigh’s spy in Scot- 
land, iil. 515; iv. 16, 79, 80. 

Fox (C. J.), his “ History of the Revolution,” 
v. 493. 

Fox Canteens king’s almoner, ii. 198. 

Fox (Richard), bishop of Exeter and Win- 
chester, ii. 80, 118. 

Fox (Sir Stephen), vi. 224. 

Framlingham, queen Mary takes up her 
position at, ii, 559; the camp broken up, 
565. 

Francesco (signor), musician, iv. 454. 

Francis I., of France, meets Henry VIII. at 
the Tield of Cloth of Gold, ii. 138, 183; his 
defeat at Pavia, 144; his release from cap- 
tivity, 1945; his complimentary language 
to Henry VIII. too literally interpreted, 
290. 

Francis, duke of Alengon, suitor to queen 
Elizabeth, iii. 319; his incognito visit to 
England, 321; his second visit, 332. 

Francis If., duke of Bretagne, ii. 65, 67. 

Francis IL, king of France, iii. 127. 

Francis I]. of Modena, iv. 513, 538, 541; v. 3, 
155. : 

Francis (St.) of Assisium, his third monastia 
order, ii. 141. 

Frand (Mr.), postmaster, iv. 571. 

Fraser (Catharine), maid of honour, iv. 619, 
v. 634, 

Fraser Segre and his clan, vi. 81. 

Fraser (Sir Alexander), physician, iv. 406. 

Fraser (Sir Simon), i. 317. 

Fraser (William), bishop of St. Andrew’s, i 
304. 

Frederick, count Palatine, iv. 109, 112. 

Frederick I. of Denmark, iv. 2. 

Frederick II. of Denmark, iv. 2, 9. 

Frederick III. of Denmark, v. 444. 

Frederick 1V. of Denmark, vi. 175. 

Frederick I. of Prussia, vi. 155. 

Fredericsburg, iv. 2, 

Friars Minors’-church (Minories), i. 285. 

Friars Preachers’-church, i. 285. 

Friend (Sir John), his conspiracy, vi. 116. 

Froissart (Jean), the chronicler, i. 344, 407. 

Fronde, war of the, iv. 240. 

Frowick (Thomas de), goldsmith, i. 319, 

Fuensalida, Spanish ambassador, fi. 122. 

Fugglestone, in Wiltshire, its hospital for 
lepers, i. 114, 128. 

Fulgentius, abbot of Affligham, i. 133. 

Fulk Basset, bishop of London, i. 255. 

Fulk, earl of Anjou, his daughter Alice mar- 
ries William the Atheling, i. 104, 110; bis 
insurrection, 1163; marriage of his son 
Geoffrey Plantagenet, 120; called to the 
throne of Jerusalem, 121. 

Fullarton (Sir Wiliam), iv, 103, 
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Faller (William), impostor, v. 217—222. 

Fulsharst, queen Wlizabeth’s fool, iii, 184. 

Furness-abbey founded, i. 162, 163. 

Fyngrith, in Essex, claim of the lord of the 
manor, v. 8. 


Gadbury (John), astrologer, iv. 472. 

Gaddesden, physician, his cure for the small- 
pox, i. 329. 

Gage (Sir John), his report of Damport’s con- 
fession, ii. 375; vice-chamberlain to queen 
Mary, 581 ; commands her guard at Wyatt's 
attack on the palace, 599. 

Gaillar (pére), v. 307, 309, 389. 

Gainsborough, ii. 184. 

Gallicia, the armada greatly damaged on the 
coast of, iii, 423. 

Gallis (father), confessor of Mary Beatrice, 
lv. 558. 

Galloway rae preacher, iv. 24, 29, 134, 

Galway (Henry de Massue, earl of), v, 310. 

Galway (Henry de Massue, viscount), vi. 573. 

Gamache (pére Cyprian), iv. 252, 286, 289, 
295—298, 311, 315, 320, 321, 323, 328, 

Game laws cruelly enforced by the Conqueror, 


i. 53. 

Garcias (don Adrian), i. 633. 

Gardening in England, in the thirteenth 
century, i. 251. 

Gardiner (Stephen), bishop of Winchester, his 
embassies to Rome, ii. 198, 206; promotes 
the marriage of Katharine Howard, 347; 
his enmity to Katharine Parr, 432 ; deprived 
of his see, and imprisoned in the Fleet, 536 ; 
becomes queen Mary’s minister, 568; ar- 
ranges her marriage treaty, 592; his palace 
(Winchester-house) sacked by Wyatt’s in- 
surgents, 597 ; his honest advice to the queen, 
612; his liberality to Roger Ascham, 612; 
assists at the marriage of Philip and Mary, 
624; his death, 646. 

Garembert (padre), iv. 532. 

Garennes (countess of), i. 361. 

Gargrave (Sir Thomas), speaker of the Com- 
mons, iii. 117. 

Garland (Sir John), iii. 346. 

Garnado (James), a Spanish knight, il. $52. 

Garter, order of the, its origin, i. 390, 402, 415. 

Garth (Sir Samuel), physician, vi. 302, 384. 

Garvan (mons.), physician to Mary Beatrice, 
v. 341, 368. 

Gascoigne (judge), ii. 501. 

Gascoigne (Sir Bernard), iv. 442, 5073; v. 20. 

Gascony, Henry III.’s war in, i. 262, 263, 287 5 
claimed by Philip le Bel, 312. 

Gaston, son of Henry LV. of France, and duke 
of Orleans, iv. 137, 151, 182, 239, 295. 

Gates (Sir John), ti. 542, 556, 565, 571. 

Gaultier (abbé), vi. 339, 377. 

Gaveshead, near Warwick, origin of the 
name, i, 333. 

Gaveston (Piers), deputy-regent, i. 327; his 
death, 333. 

Gaynsford (mistress), 207, 208, 

Geoffrey Plantagenet, second son of the em- 
press Matilda, i. 160, 174, 186. 

Geoffrey Plantagenet, son of Fulk, earl of 
Anjou, his marriage with the reluctant 
empress Matilda, i, 120, 121; despised by 
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his consort, 123, 125; excluded from the 
bequests of Henry I., 125; enters Nor- 
mandy with an army, 141; his assistance 
solicited by the empress in England, 154, 

. 1555 his death, 160, 172. 

Geoffrey Plantagenet, son of Henry II., his 
birth, i. 182; made duke of Bretagne, 185, 
187; revolts from his father, 188, 191, 194; 
his death, 195. 

Geoffrey, son of Rosamond Clifford, i. 197. 

George I., king of England, his accession, v. 
361; suitor to the lady Anne of York, 439 ; 
his personal qualifications, vi. 351, 3503; 
letter to him from queen Anne, 398; pro- 
claimed king, 410. 

George, prince of Denmark, a suitor of the 
princess Anne, v. 444; his valour, 4453 vi. 
174; his marriage, v. 446; his earnestness 
in religion, 477; joins the prince of Orange, 
5035 created duke of Cumberland, vi. 10; 
disliked by William III. 71; vi. 175; large 
sum settled on him by parliament, vi. 224; 
a patron of the whigs, 2345 his illness, 295 ; 
death, 304. 

George, prince of Hanover (afterwards George 
1I.), vi. 259. 

George (St.), patron saint of England, i. 166. 

George’s (St.) chapel, Windsor, monument of 
Edward IV. in, ii. 38 ; Jane Seymour buried 
in, 287; burial of Henry VIL. 444; dis- 
covery of his remains, 640; burial of 
Charles L., iv. 283. 

George’s (St.) hall, Windsor, iv. 283; vi. 159. 

Georgiana, when first adopted as a baptismal 
name, iv. 123, 

Gerard (lady), iv. 411. 

Gerard (Sir ohn), iv. 225. 

Gerberoi, battle of, between William I, and 
Robert his son, 57. 

Gerberg, the castle of, i. 57. 

Gerberga, daughter of Charlemagne, i. 112. 

Germains-en-Laye (St.), the palace of, Mary 
Beatrice’s court at, v. 109, 208; amuse- 
ments there, 245—252; famine and distress, 
336, 337; traditions of, 391. 

Gerrard (Mark), court-painter, iii, 249. 

Gervas, the Dutch prophet, v. 519. 

“ Gesta Grayorum,” a masque, iii, 479. 

Ghent, i. 386, 409, 

Ghibelines, i. 215, 

Gibb (Johnnie), servant to James L, iv. 81. 

Gibbon (Grinling), sculptor, iv. 437, 458; vi. 
31 


Gibson (Mr. and Mrs.), dwarfs, v. 398, 449. 

Giffart (Gualter), squire to William of Nor- 
mandy, i. 36 

Gifford, Walsingham’s spy, iii. 367, 370. 

Gigli (John), bishop of Worcester, ii. 72. 

Gilbert de Clare, 3rd earl of Gloucester, i. 
276, 279; bis faithful spouse, 272, 292. 

Gilbert de Clare, 10th earl of Gloucester, 
i. 338 

Gilbert de Sandford, royal chamberlain, i. 248, 

Gilbert Mareschal, earl of Pembroke, i, 253. 

Gilbert (Sir Humphrey), iii. 338, 

Gilbert, the Red, earl of Gloucester, i. 302. 

Giles of Bretagne, i. 494. 

Giles (St.), hospital dedicated to him at Fuge 
glestone, near Wilton, i, 114, 128, 
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Giles-in-the-Fields (St.), hospital founded 
there by Matilda of Scotland, i. 91. 

Gill (pere), archbishop of Narbonne, i. 326. 

Gilles de Bonnier, French herald, i. 166. 

“Gillian of Croydon,” a ballad, vi. 108. 

Gilpin (Bernard), esq., of Ulverstone, vi. 239. 

Gisors (John), mayor of London, i. 256. 

Gisors, city of, i. 183, 185, 203. 

Githa, mother of Harold, her maternal 
affection, i. 37; her malicious reports of 
the Conqueror’s infidelity, 49. 

Gladis, daughter of prince David of Wales, 
i, 298. 

Glamis (lord), iv. 43. 

Glanville’s Institutes, i. 199. 

“Glasse of the Synnefull Soule,” translated 
by Queen Elizabeth, iii. 12. 

Glastonbury-abbey, i. 2043 thorn, iv. 320. 

Glencoe, massacre of, vi. 80. 

Glendower (Owen), i. 439, 500, 524. 

Globe Tavern, Strand, Jacobite meeting at, 
vi, 37, 

Gloucester, Brihtric Meaw’s patrimony there, 
i. 16, 32, 62, 103, 236, 237; deprived of its 
charter by Matilda of Flanders, 40; duke 
Robert’s castle there, 103, 152, 155. 

Gloucester cathedral, Henry III. crowned in, 
i. 238; Edward II. buried in, 364, 

Gloucester (Eleanor Cobham, duchess of), i. 


553, 

Gloucester (1st duke of). See Thomas of 
Woodstock. 

Gloucester, unsuccessful siege of, by Charles 
I,, iv. 344, 

Gloucester (Humphrey Plantagenet, 2nd 
duke), his quarrels with Cardinal Beaufort, 
i. 502, 540, 541; projected marriage with 
Jaqueline of Hainault, 610, 522; ‘lord 
protector, 525; makes common cause with 
the duke of York, 551; his death, 552. 

Gloucester (Richard Plantagenet, 3rd duke), 
his birth, ii. 40; marries lady Anne, 45; 
becomes king, 46. See Richard I/I., King 
of England. 

Gloucester (3rd earl). See Gilbert de Clare. 

Gloucester, William, duke of. See William, 
son of the princess Anne. 

“Gloucester” wrecked, iv. 584, 608—611; 
vi. 119. 

Gloves, ornamented, {. 235; perfumed, ii. 529; 
suspected of being poisoned, ib. 

“God save the king,” origin of the anthem, ii. 
74, 

Goda, countess of Mantes, i. 136, 

Godiva, Matilda of Scotland so nicknamed, i. 92. 

Godfrey de Coigners, goldsmith, i. 320. 

Godfrey (Mr.), deputy-governor of the Bank, 
killed, vi. 152. 

Godfrey of Boulogne, his crusade, i. 65, 136. 

Godfrey of Louvaine, surnamed Barbatus, i. 
112, 120, 133. 

Godfrey (Sir Edmundbury), murdered, iv. 458, 
169. 

sodfrey the Great. See Godfrey of Lowvaine. 

Godolphin (Francis, 2nd earl), vi. 179. 

Godolphin (Sydney, Ist earl), his compliant 
disposition, v.17; his loan of gold to James 
IL. 99; secret correspondence with Mary 
Beatrice, 131 246, 265; lord treasurer, vi. 
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130; threats of resignation, 284, 2915 angry 
correspondence with queen Anne, 330, 331 ; 
dismissed from office, 335; his rage, ib. ; 
his death, 378; discussion thereon, 379. 

Godonouf (czar Boris), iii, 342. 

God’s house at Portsmouth, and at Sou'b- 
ampton, i. 546, 547. 

Godstow-nunnery, i. 180, 182, 190. 

Godwin (earl), his exile, i. 25, 26, 68. 

Godwin, friend of Edgar Atheling, i. 77. 

Godwin (Thomas), bishop of Bath and Wells, 
ili, 525. 

Golden-book of St. Alban’s, i. 104, 105. 

Golden Fleece, order of, instituted, i. 382. 

Golf-clubs, patronized by James, duke of 
York, in Scotland, iv. 596. 

Gomez de Silva (don Ruy), ii. 622, 637. 

Gontier (Palamedes), ii. 237. 

Goodman (Godfrey), bishop of Gloucester, iti. 
440, 

Goodman (Mr.), manager at the king’s play - 
house, iv. 432. 

Goodrich (Thomas), hishop of Ely, iii. 13. 

Gordon (George, Ist duke), v. 123; vi. 13. 

Gordon (Katherine), ii. 84, 85. 

Gordon (lady Henrietta Mordaunt, duchess 
of), v. 277. 

Gorges (Sir Ferdinando), iii. 652. 

Goring (George), iv. 202, 209. 

Gorstwick (Sir John), ii. 360, 378. 

Gostling (rev. Mr.), of the chapel-royal, vi. 408. 

Gould (John), butcher, ii. 18, 19. 

Gower (Sir John Leveson, 1st lord), vi. 413. 

Gower, the poet, i. 406. 

Gowrie (John Ruthven, 3rd earl), iv. 46—51. 

Gowrie (William Ruthven, 1st earl), iv. 9, 51. 

Gowry-plot, iv. 46, 51, 97. 

Grace (Mistress), natural daughter of Edward 
IV), ii. 37. 

Grace-cup of Thomas & Becket, i. 1783 ii. 128. 

Grafton-castle, probably the birthplace of 
Elizabeth Woodville, ii. 2; visit of Henry 
VIII. and Katharine of Arragon to, 1553; 
Wolsey's conference with Henry VIII. at, 
209; Henry VIII. and Katharine Howard 
at, 351; the princess Mary at, 526; James 
I, and Anne of Denmark at, iv. 99. 

Grafton (Henry Fitzroy, 1st duke), v. 33, 71. 

Graham (John), of Claverhouse. See 1st 
viscount Dundee. 

Graham (lady Catharine), vi. 63. 

Gramin (pere), v. 311. 

Grammont (countess de), v. 2513; vi. 53, 54, 

Grandval, medal representing the death of, 
vi. 89. 

Granfidius de Sasiola, the Spanish ambassador, 
thos 

Granson (Katherine de), i, 388—391, 403. 

Granson (William de), i. 388. 

Grantmesnil (Hugh), governor of Winchester, 
malicious reports of his wife, i. 48, 49. 

Grauthuse (Louis, lord of), his visit to Eng- 
land, 11, 20: made earl of Winchester, 22, 

Gravelines, ii. 138. 

Gravesend, cardinal Pole’s river procession 
from, ii. 633; fortified against the approach 
of the Spanish Armada, iii, 428; Danish 
ships at anchor at, iv, 91, 93; vistt of Hen- 
rietta Maria to, 158. 
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Gray (Arthur), envoy of James L,, iii. 352. 

Gray (captain), conveys Mary Beatrice to 
France, v. 85. 

Gray (lady Anne), sister to Thomas, 4th 
marquis of Dorset, ii, 180, 525. 

Gray (lady Elizabeth), sister to-Thomas, 4th 
marquis of Dorset, ii. 180, 516, 522. 

Gray (lady Jane), resides with queen Katha- 
rine Parr, ii. 453, 457, 462; the guest of the 
princess Mary, 543; her marriage, 552, 555; 
King Edward bequeatbs the crown to her, 
555; is proclaimed queen, 559; her mal- 
treatment, 572+; is attainted, 589 ; executed, 
602. 

Gray (lady Katharine), married to Henry, 
2nd earl of Pembroke, ii. 555; afterwards 
to Edward, earl of Hertford, iii. 130; her 
death, 463. 

Gray (lady Mary), ii. 543. 

Gray (Lord John), ii. 543, 594. 

Gray (lord Richard), ii. 321; iii. 30, 32. 

Gray (Margaret), ii. 531. 

Gray (Sir John, 7th lord Ferrers), of Groby, 


li. 4, 5. 

Gray (lord Thomas), ii. 543, 594. 

Gray (Sir Thomas), i. 505. 

Gray (Walter), archbishop of York, i. 259. 

“ Grayle,” or graduale, a liturgical book, ii. 564. 

Green (Sir Thomas), ii. 391. 

Green (Matilda, or Maud), mother of Katha- 
rine Parr, ii. 391. 

Greenwich-castle, Leicester confined at, iii. 318. 

Greenwich-palace, Margaret of Anjou received 
at, i. 548; Katharine of Arragon’s last 
sojourn at, ii. 156; Anne Boleyn at, 199; 
May-day jousts at, 245; queen Elizabeth 
born at, iii. 2; Sir John Perrot’s leave- 
taking, 345; scene with the Polish ambus- 
sador at, 510; queen Elizabeth goes 
a-Maying from, 566; first Protestant royal 
baptism at, iv. 88; Henrietta Maria at, 170. 

Greenwigs {Greenwich ], ii. 294, 300. 

Gregg (Mr.), secretary to Robert Harley, 
vi. 291. 

Gregory X., pope, 280, 295. 

Gregory, seal-forger, iii. 369. 

Gresham (Sir Richard), ii. 286. 

Greville (Sir Fulke), ili. 270, 289, 301, 344, 363. 

Grey (Arthur, 15th lord), of Wilton, iii. 262. 

Grey Cama 4th lord), of Ruthyn, i. 582. 

Grey-friars’-church, within Newgate, i. 324, 
370, 374, 376. 

Grey (lord), of Ford, v. 442. 

Grey (Thomas, 16th lord), of Wilton, iii. 532, 
553; iv. 79. 

Griffin (Mr.), equerry to James, duke of 
York, iv. 612. 

Griffin (Sir Edward, 1st lord), captured in 
the “ Salisbury ” man-of-war, vi. 294; dies 
in the Tower, tb. 

Griffin (Sir Thomas), of Dingley, iv. 68. 

_ Griffin, son of Sir Griffin, of Wales, i. 337. 

Grignan (count de), French ambassador, iv. 


257. 
Grimbald, physician to Henry I., i. 123. 
Grindal (Edmund), bishop of London, iii. 228 
Grindal (William), fii. 16, 36, 
Gualterio (cardinal), v. 311, 345. 
Gueldres (duke of), i. 373, 384. 
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Guelph family, i. 215, 216. 

Guendolen, daughter of Llewellyn, prince of 
Wales, i. 298. 

Gui, bishop of Amiens, accompanies Matilda 
of Flanders to England, i. 42. 

Guildenstiern (Nicholas), Swedish ambassador, 
iii. 138. 

Guildford, in Surrey, i, 228, 276, 288; ili. 215 - 
v. 81. 

Guildford-castle, i. 288, 290, 297. 

Guildford (Sir Richard), ii. 91. 

Guinegate, ii. 130. 

Guiscard (abbot), assassin, vi. 346, 

Guise (duchess de), iv. 521, 544. 

Gundred, or Gundreda, daughter of William I., 
i. 66, 79. 

Gundulph, bishop of Rochester, his public 
buildings, i. 100. “ 

Gunilda, maid of honour to Matilda of Scot- 
land, i. 109. 

Gunman (captain), v. 586. 

Gunning (Peter), bishop of Ely, iv. 467. 

Gunpowder first manufactured in England, 
iii. 155. 

Gunpowder plot, iv. 89. 

Guntor (Arthur), iii. 142, 

Gurney (Sir Thomas), i. 362. 

Gustavus Vasa, king of Sweden, iii. 95,'97 
138. 

Guy de Lusignan, i. 243. 

Guy of Burgundy, cousin to William L, i. 21. 

Guy of the Psaltery, minstrel, i. 319. 

Guy of Thouars, i. 229. 

Gwynne (Mrs. Eleanor), iv. 422, 432, 492. 

Gyllenberg (count), Swedish ambassador, 
v. 381. 


Hacker (colonel), iv. 269, 280. 

Hackney-coaches, origin of the name, iv. 118; 
their early use, 7b.° 

Hacliff (Wm.), physician, i. 570. 

Haddick (Sir Richard), vi. 52. 

Hague, the, residence of Henrietta Maria at, 
iv. 215; Charles II. recognised as king at, 
290; Anne Hyae’s residence there, 309 ; 
Palace of the Wood, v. 402; its gorgeous 
effects, 410; the favourite residence of the 
princess Mary, 427. 

Haines (Dr.), dean of Exeter, ii. 411. 

Haines (Sir Edward), physician to queen 
Anne, his history, vi. 282. 

Hales, clerk of the hanaper, iii, 202. 

Hales (judge), ii. 569. 

Hales (Sir Edward), v. 93, 94. 

Halidon-Hfill, battle at, i, 384, 

Hall, a missionary priest, iii. 349. 

Hall (Sir Davy), i. 586. 

Ham-house, ii. 325; iii. 583; v.99; vi. 352 

Hamerton (Sir Stephen), ii. 401. 

Hamilton (Charles), vi. 272. 

Tiamilton (colonel), vi. 384. 

Hamilton (count Anthony), v. 250, 348; vi. 
22, 53, 54. 

Hamilton (James, Ist duke), iv. 268. 

Hamilton (James, 4th duke), v, 212; vi. 272, 
279, 346, 382, 384. 

Hamilton (lord Anne), why so named, vi. 279, 

Hamilton (lord John), iv. 27. 

Hamilton (Miss), See countess de Grammont, 
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Hamiiton (Sir David), physician, vi. 333, 335, 


409. 

Hamilton (William Douglas, Ist duke), v. 
440; vi. 1i2. 

Hammersmith-nunnery, iv. 466. 

Hammes-castle, ii. 67. 

Hammond (colonel), iv. 264. 

Hammulden (Johane), ii. 242. 

Hampton-court in the reign of Elizabeth, iv. 
519; described by Evelyn, iv. 385; quad- 
rangle reconstructed by Sir Christopher 
Wren, vi. 34; banqueting-room, 62; Frog- 
walk, vi. 23; Frow-walk, 7b. 

Hanelye, the manor of, in Gloucester, i. 39. 

Hanover. See George I. and Sophia, electress. 

Hanworth, Katharine Parr resides at, ii. 419, 
464; the princess Mary at, 515. 

Harcourt (lady), her monumental statue, 
i. 390 


Harcourt (Simon, Ist viscount), counsel for 
Sacheverell, vi. 322; lord-chancellor, 407, 
Hardell (Richard), mayor of London, i. 263.: 

Harding (G. P.), artist, ii. 14. 

Hardyng, the rhyming chronicler, his quaint 
enumeration of the posterity of Margaret 
Atheling, i. 77; stanzas on the accession of 
Henry L, 88; on the good offices of abp. 
Anselm, 93; on the death of Matilda of 
Scotland, 106 ; on the courtship of Edward 
IL. and Philippa, 378, 

Harfager, king of Norway, persuaded by 
Tostig to invade England, i. 30—34. 

Harfleur, capture of, i. 505; Margaret’ of 
Anjou embarks at, 630; Henry, earl of 
Richmond, sails from, ii. 68. 

Harford-bridge, Norwich, iii, 312. 

Harington (James), author of “Oceana,” iv. 
266. 

Harington (John, 1st lord), iv. 67. 

Harington (Sir John), captures king Henry 
VL, i. 621. 

Harington (Sir John, the elder), marries a 
natural daughter of Henry VILL, ii. 33; is 
a member of the princess Hlizabeth’s house- 
hold, 69. 

Harington (Sir John, the younger), godson of 
queen Elizabeth, iii. 65; his account of 
her, 298, 341, 495, 552, 569; courts the 
favour of James of Scotland, 571; iv. 54. 

Harlai (mons.), French ambassador, iii. 511. 

Harlech-castle, siege of, i. 624. 

Harley (John), bishop of Hereford, ii. 587. 

Harley Grobe ist earl of Oxford), vi. 400. 

Harold IL., shipwrecked on the coast of 
Ponthieu, i. 26; immured in the dungeons 
of Beaurain, 7b.; released by William duke 
of Normandy, 7b.; his rupture with his 
brother Tostig, 7b.; assumption of the 
regal dignity, 27; marries Kdith, widow of 
Griffith, prince of Wales, 28; repulses 
Tostig and Harfager at Stanford-bridge, 34 ; 
his pacific overtures to William rejected, 
35; slain by an arrow, 37 ; buried in Walt- 
ham-abbey, ib. 

Harpsfield (Dr.), iii. 46. 

Harris (Walter), physician, vi. 119, 122. 

Harrison (lady), mother of the maids, iy 619, 

Harrison (major), iv. 267. 

Hart (Sir Percival), iii. 284, 
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Harvey (colonel), iv. 273. 

Harvey (William), physician, iv. 247. 

Harwich, i 354; li. 563; ili, 134, 149. 

Hastings, Lattle of, i. 35—37. 

Hastiugs (Sir Edward), ii. 563, 579; iii. 52. 

Hastings RG illiam of Ashley, 1st lord), ii. 21 
24, 30. 

Hateley (Wm.), physician, i. 570. 

Hatfield, in Yorkshire, i. 385. 

Hatfield-house, a royal residence, i. 5265 
residence of the princess Elizabeth at, ili. 4, 
17, 30, 43, 85; informed of the death of 
queen Mary at, 101; proclaimed queen 
there, 104; settled upon queen Anne of 
Denmark, iv. 78. 

Hatton (Christopher, 1st lord), iv. 307. 

Hatton (Sir Christopher), captain of the 
royal guard, iii. 228; made vice-chamber- 
lain, 281; Burchet’s design to murder him 
290; his character of queen Elizabeth, 
299; her fondness for him, 386; made 
chancellor of Cambridge, 452; made lord- 
chancellor, 6253; his death, ib. 

Hausted (John de), i. 324, 

Haute (John), i. 636. 

Havering-atte-bower, origin of .the name, 
{. 329; Isabella of Valois resides at, 444 ; 
Joanna of Navarre dies there, 495 ; Edward 
VI. nursed at, ii. 287, 523; the princesses 
Mary and Elizabeth reside at, iii. 10. 

Havre-de-Grace, iii. 162; iv. 329; v. 357. 

Hawkins (Sir John), iii. 290. 

Hawles (Sir John), vi. 252. 

Hawtayne (Goodwin), valet, i. 336. 

Hawtayne (rev. Mr.), tutor to William UL, 
v. 402. 

Hay (colonel), v. 361. 

Hayward (Sir John), ii. 555. 

Hayward’s History of Henry IV. gives 
offence to queen Elizabeth, iii. 539. 

“Head of the Church,” a title refused by 
Elizabeth, iii. 123. 

Head (Sir Richard), of Rochester, v. 100. 

Hearn (Dr.), chaplain of Mary IL., vi. 71. 

Heath (Nicholas), archbishop of York, an- 
nounces the succession of Elizabeth to the 
throne, iii. 103; refuses to crown her, 108; 
deposed, and ordered to be tortured, 179, 

Heathfield (now Battle), site of the battle 
between the English and Normans, i. 35. 

Heaving on Easter-Monday, the custom of, 
i. 303. 

Hedges (Sir Charles), secretary of state, v. 212 
vi. 222, 393. 

Helen’s (St.), priory, i. 309. 

Hell, a dungeon at Westminster, iv. 265, 269, 

Hell-fire club, vi, 403. 

Helvoetsluys, a part of the English fleet 
joined by the Duke of York at, iv. 255. 

Heneage (Sir Thomas), royal treasurer, iii, 
259, 321, 358. 

Heningham-castle, Matilda of Boulogne dies 
at, 1, 158. 

Henrietta Anne, daughter of Charles L.,, 
duchess of Orleans, iv. 2323; carried to 
France by her governess, 253; placed 
under the care of Pére Gamache, 297; her 
re 316 ; her illness, 335 5 her death, 
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HENRIETTA MARIA, queen-consort of Charles I. 
parentage and baptism, iv. 137. 
assassination of her father, 138. 
her infancy and education, 139, 141. 
proposals of prince Charles, 144, 145, 147. 
married to him by proxy, 150, 151. 
her splendid progress to England, 155. 
re-married at Canterbury, 157. 
jealousies regarding her household, 162, 165. 
refuses to be crowned, 166. 
her French attendants expelled the country, 169. 
Bassompierre’s embassy as mediator, 171, 173, 175, 12? 
birth of Charles James, 182. 
birth of Charles IL., 185. 
birth of princess-royal (Mary) 188. 
birth of prince James, 190. 
poems in her praise, 191, 193. 
birth of the princess Elizabeth, 196. 
her affectionate reception of her mother, 199. 
her flight to Holland, 215. 
obtains stores for the king, 216. 
her dangerous voyage, 217. 
lands at Burlington-bay, 217. 
her great dangers, 218. 
the queen’s pledges, 219. 
marches to York and Newark, 222, 224. 
meefs the king in the vale of Keinton, 226. 
visits Oxford, Bath, and Exeter, 227, 230. 
birth of the princess Henrietta, 232. 
embarks for France, and lands near Brest, 233. 
Madame de Motteville’s description of her, 236. 
journey to Paris, 239, 
munificent allowance of queen-regent of France, 240. 
apartments assigned her at the Louvre, 240. 
corresponds with her husband, 242, 
receives her eldest son at Paris, 246. 
escape of her infant daughter Henrietta, 252. 
mediates in the war of the Fronde, 254, 
her sufferings from want, 255, 257. 
her grief on being apprised of the death of her husband, 287. 
her temporary retirement with the Carmelite nuns, 289. 
death of her daughter, Elizabeth, 296. 
Henry, duke of Gloucester, restored to her, 299. 
transfers her residence to the Palais-Royal, 301. 
founds the nunnery of Chaillot, 301. 
ersecutes Gloucester for not changing his creed, 303, 305, 307. 
receives the news of Cromwell’s death, 312. 
Sir John Reresby’s description of her court, 312. 
restoration of Charles II., 314, 316. 
indignant at the marriage of the duke of York and Anne Hyde, 316, 
returns to England, 319. 
death of her daughter Mary, princess of Orange, 321. 
recognises Anne Hyde as duchess of York, 323. 
her revenue and household, 325, 326, 327. 
embarks for France, 328, : 
marriage of her daughter Henrietta with the duke of Orleans, 330, 
returns to England, 332. ; sens 
residence at Somerset-house, 333. 
returns to France, 335. 
resides at Colombe, 335, 
her fatal iliness, 337. 
death and funeral, 338, $40, 341. 
Bossuet’s funeral oration, 342. 
elegiac verses to her memory, 350. 
portraits, 140, 192, 219, 327. : 


Henry 1, king of England, surnamed Beau- legacy, 81; stipulates with Anselm Fite 
' clere, his birth, i, 44; knighted at West- Arthur for his father’s tomb, 70; suitor to 
minster, 30; his education, 81 ; his paternal Matilda of Scotland, 79, 80, 85, 87; Robert 
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of Gloucester’s characteristic notice of him, 
80; disputes with his brother Robert re- 
specting the Cotentin, 82; seizes on St. 
Michael’s-mount, ib.; a wanderer in France 
and Germany, ib.; his bitter animosity to 
William Warren, 83; the weird woman’s 
prediction of his regal honours, 83; pro- 
claimed king of England, 66, 84; crowned, 
84; his amours, 86; married to Matilda of 
Scotland, 87; his moral and political re- 
forms, 91; pacification between him and 
his brother Robert, 91; quarrels with 
Anselm, 93, 95; reconciliation effected, 
97; his cold treatment of his brother 
Robert, 100; his great victory at Tin- 
chebray, 7b.; his frequent visits to Nor- 
mandy, 97, 99, 100, 101, 102, 103, 104, 106, 
122, 1243; his colloquy with the heiress of 
Glamorgan, 103; marriage of his son and 
daughter, 104; affected by the tidings of 
the death of Matilda, his consort, 106 ; and 
of the untimely death of his son William, 
111, 1133 marries Adelicia of Louvaine, 
113, 115; suppresses the inroads of the 
Welsh, 116; and of Fulk, earl of Anjou, in 
Normandy, 7b.; appoints empress Matilda 
heiress-presumptive, 118; his restless 
nights, 123; death, 125, 1393; portraits, 
126; interred at Reading, 127 ; his treasury 
seized by Stephen, his successor, 140. 
Henry IJ., surnamed Fitz-Empress, king of 
England, his birth, i. 124; visits his mother 
in England, 155; his eflorts to ascend the 
throne of England, 157, 159; assumes the 
titles of duke of Normandy and Aquitaine, 
and count of Anjou, 159; pacification 
between him and Stephen, 159, 160; 
his legitimacy questioned, 160; marries 
Eleanora of Aquitaine, 1743 accession and 
coronation, 176, 177 ; meets the nobility at 
Wallingford, 178; graphic descriptions of 
his person and manners, 179, 180; crowned 
a second time, 182; visits Normandy with 
his queen, 183; contest with Thomas 
a-Becket, 183, 184, 187; domestic trials, 
187, 1913; atrocious crimes, 182, 1893; re- 
conciled to Eleanora, 192; but soon re-im- 
prisons her, 192, 197; his death and burial, 
231; his children, 174, 177, 178, 182, 186, 


187. 

Henry IIL., king of England, his birth, i. 232 ; 
coronation, 238; disputes with his mother, 
239, 241 ; defeated at Taillebourg, 241; his 
matrimonial attempts, 245, 246; marries 
Eleanor of Provence, 246, 248; love of the 
fine arts, 247, 251; attempt on his life, 252; 
at war with St. Louis, 254; compelled to 
sit on the bench of justice, 256; validity of 
his marriage disputed, 260; quells the re- 
volt in Guienne, 261; entertained at Paris, 
264; the barons’ wars, 268, 276; the sup- 
plies for the royal table, 277; death and 
burial, 279; epitaph, 280; his will, 269, 
279; children, 250, 254, 256, 262, 281 ; por- 
trait, 381; tomb, 306. 

Henry IV., king of England (see Henry of 
Bolingbroke), ascends the throne, i. 443; 
insurrection to depose him, 444; his sus- 


pected implication in the murder of Richard | 
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IL, 445, 450; his treatment of Isabella of 
Valois, 446, 451; espousals and marriage of 
Joanna of Navarre, 471; his valour at the 
battle of Shrewsbury, 476; afflicted with 
leprosy, 484; death and burial, 485. 

Henry V., king of England, his birth, 3. 498 ; 
education, 499; studies at Oxford, 7b.; his 
mad frolics when prince of Wales, 500 ; his 
supposed intrigue to depose his father, 502 5 
accession, 503; his lion-like wooing of 
Katherine of Valois, 7b. ; plot for his de- 
struction discovered, 504; invasion of 
France, 505; victory at Agincourt, 7b. 5 
interview with lady Katherine at Pontoise, 
507; betrothed to her, 508 ; marriage, 508 ; 
honeymoon passed in the wars, 511; arrives 
in England with his consort, 513; his cruel 
treatment of the queen dowager, 489, 51735 
believes in astrology, 517; renews his con- 
quests in France, 518 ; his death and burial, 
519. 

Henry VI., king of England, his birth, i. 5175 
enthroned, 521; his infant progresses, tb.; 
crowned, 526; his marriage with Margaret 
of Anjou negotiated, 538; his poverty, 546, 
550; espoused to Margaret by proxy, 542 5 
marriage, 547; Cade’s rebellion, 557 ; com- 
mencement of the war of the Roses, 560; 
his aberration of mind, 565; defeat at St. 
Alban’s, 572; captivity, 586; takes refuge 
in Scotland, 591 ; imprisoned in the Tower, 
621; released, 629 ; re-captured, 631; mur- 
dered, 634, 635. 

Henry VIL, king of England, his parentage, 
li. 32, 63 ;- acknowledged king, 34, 71 ; mars 
ries Elizabeth of York, 72; invades France, 
81; Perkin Warbeck’s rebellion, 82, 85; at- 
tachment to his queen, 86; first interview 
with Katharine of Arragon, 1013 his cruel 
conduct towards ber, 111; suitor to Joanna, 
queen-regnant of Castile, 117; his death, 
Ha children, 75, 81, 83,91; bis portraits, 


by 
Henry VIIL., king of England, birth, ii. 83; 
assists at the marriage of his brother Arthur, 
106; betrothed to Katharine of Arragon, 
111; deluded to sign a protest against the 
betrothment, 118; marries Katharine of 
Arragon, 122; is crowned, 123; birth and 
death of his eldest son Henry, 126, 128; 
his wars in France, 129; person and man- 
ners, 139; his alienation and divorce of 
Katharine, 158, 224; marries Anne Boleyn, 
224; death of Katharine, 241; bis plot to 
ruin Anne, 246; her trial and execution, 
253, 268; cruel treatment of the princess 
Mary, 329; marries Jane Seymour, 276; 
birth of Edward VL., 283; his grief for the 
death of Jane, 287; chooses Anne of Cleves 
for a fourth wife, 292; Holbein’s deceptive 
portrait of her, 2b.; his bitter disappoint- 
ment, calling her “a great Flanders mare,” 
299 ; their public meeting at Greenwich, 301; 
reluctance to the marriage, 307; the wed- 
ding, 308; divorced, 318; falls in love with 
Katnarine Howard, 347; marries her, 350; 
northern progress with her, 358 ; his thanks- 
giving for his conjugal happiness, 361; 
grief on receiving the tidings of his qucen’s 
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misconduct, 7b.; condemnation and execu- 
tion of Katharine, 380, 386; his book 
against Luther, 401; marries Katharine 
Parr, 408; besteges Boulogne, 418, 421; 
takes umbrage at Katharine’s sincerity, 
436; illness and death, 439 ; obsequies, 442 ; 
will, 536; enormous number of executions 
during his reign, 588, 

Henry L., king of France, uncle of Matilda of 
Flanders, i 19, 23; invades Normandy, 23; 
his death, 24. 

Henry IL, king of France, his deceitful con- 
duct to the princess Elizabeth, iii. 47, 50, 
92; his death, 127. 

Henry LiL, king of France, his accession, iii. 
293; ill-feeling between him and Elizabeth, 
297, 310, 367; intercedes for Mary queen of 
Scots, 391; remonstrates on her execution, 
412; his assassination, 456. 

Henry IV., king of France, his accession, iti. 
456; becomes a Romanist, 475; coquets 
with queen Elizabeth, 483; his friendship 
for the earl of Essex, 539; proposed inter- 
view with Elizabeth, 559 ; his assassination, 
iv, 138. 

Henry V., emperor, suitor to princess Matilda, 
i. 102, 1033; their marriage, 104; his death, 
118; legendary notice of him, 119. 

Henry de Blois, bishop of Winchester, i. 66, 
143 ; declares forthe empress Matilda, 143— 
147; takes offence, and rejoins her party, 
148, 151, 152. 

Henry, duke of Anjou (afterwards Henry III., 
king of France), his proposed marriage with 
queen Elizabeth, iii. 222, 248, 256; chosen 
king of Poland, 280. 

Henry, duke of Orleans, ii. 482, 509. 

Henry, earl of Huntingdon, i. 142. 

Henry Frederick, eldest son of James I., his 
birth, iv. 39; created prince of Wales, 99; 
his death, 110. 

Henry of Bolingbroke, duke of Hereford and 

* Lancaster, i. 419, 420, 436, 467. See Henry 
IV., king of England. 

Henry of Huntingdon, bis verses on the mar- 
riage of Adelicia of Louvaine, i. 115. 

Henry of Louvaine, monk of Affligham, i. 
133. 

Henry of Montpelier, apothecary, i. 304. 

Henry of Navarre, suitor to Elizabeth, iii. 244. 
See Henry IV. of France. 

Henry (Philip), nonconformist, iv. 282. 

Henry, prince of Orange, iv. 204, 208, 216. 

Henry, son of Charles I., duke of Gloucester, 
iv. 276, 295, 304, 309, 316. 

Heury, son of Edward I., i. 291. 

Henry, son of Henry IL., his birth, i.177, 178; 
entitled duke of Guienne, 186; crowned 
heir of England, 187; revolts from his 
father, 188, 191; penitence and death, 192. 

Henry the Large, count of Champagne, i. 
183. 

Henry the Lion, duke of Saxony, i. 186, 
216. 

Henry, versificator to Henry IIT., i. 277. 

Hentzner, the ‘#erman traveller, his account 
of queen Elizaheth, iii. 519. 

Herbault (M. de), French minister, iv, 173, 

Herbert (admiral), v. 126, 
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Herbert (Edward, Ist lord), of Cherbury, iii. 
326; iv. 90. 

Herbert (George), poet, quoted, ii. 554. 

Herbert (Henry, lord), iii. 489, 547, 

Herbert (lady Katharine), ii. 66. 

Herbert Mand), countess of Northumberland, 
li. 64, 66, 69. 

Herbert (Richard, 2nd lord), iv. 266, 268, 274, 
277, 280, 282. 

Herbert (Sir William), ii. 64. 

Hereford (John de Bohun, 12th earl), i. 36s, 
369. 

Heriot (George), the banker, iv. 42, 53, 115. 

Herlewin of Conteville, supposed to be mar- 
ried to Arlotta, i. 21; his respect for the 
remains of the Conqueror, i. 69. 

Hermentrude, village near Rouen, the death. 
place of the Conqueror, i. 68, 81. 

Hermit, a German, his advice to Matilda o 
Flanders, i. 60, 61. 

Herne (Joseph), iv. 270. 

Heron (Sir Giles), attainder of, ii. 535. 

Herrick (Robert), poet, iv. 135. 

Herries (John Maxwell, 4th lord), iii. 200. 

Hertford (Edward Seymour, 1st earl). 
1st duke of Somerset. 

Hertford (William Seymour, 1st marquis) 
iv. 100, 203, 278. 

Hever Castle, said to be the birth-place of 
Anne Boleyn, ii. 178. 

Hewet (Dr.), executed, iv. 260. 

Hewett (Sir George), v. 502. 

Hewson (colonel), iv. 279. 

Hexham, battle of, i. 598. 

Heywood (Thomas), dramatist, ii. 476, 580, 
6 


See 


09. 

Hickes (Dr. George), the deprived dean of 
Worcester, v. 46. 

Hicks (Sir Baptist), his residence ut Kensing- 
ton, vi. 249, 

“ Hierarchy,” a treatise of religion, i. 298. 

Higford, the duke of Norfolk’s servant, iii. 
250. 


Highgate, iii. 54, 55. 

Hildebert, archbishop of Mans, his Latin 
poems, i. 80; his epithalamium of the 
marriage of Matilda and Henry I., 87. 

Hill (Abigail), lady Masham, her origin, vi. 
173; brought into the royal service, 1745 
becomes a favourite with the princess Anne, 
226; jealousy of the duchess of Marl- 
borough, 268, 272; the queen present 
at her marriage, 272; increasing jealousy 
of the duchess, 296, 305, 329; the Marl- 
borough faction driven from office, 337; 
made keeper of the privy purse, 344; her 
husband created a peer, 361; engaged in 
negotiations for peace, 367; her taste for 
music and mimicry, 374; causes fatal dis- 
sension between the queen and the earl of 
Oxford, 400 ; her attendance on the queen 
in her last illness, 402, 415; left poor, 

Hill (Jack), page to prince George of Den- 
mark, vi. 173; made a general, 332; failsiu 
an attack on Quebec, 333, 

Hill (Mary), sister of Abigail, vi. 221, 306, 

Hlafdige, or lady, its meaning, i. 15, 90. 

Hobart (Sir Henry), iv. 448, 

Hobart (Sir John), iv. 449. 
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Hobbies, provincialism for cob-ponies, ii. 20, 

Hoby (Sir Edward), iii. 473. 

Hoby (Sir Philip), ii. 4115 iii. 63. — 

Hoffman (Mr.), envoy at Vienna, vi. 372. 

Holbein (Hans), his portrait of Jane Seymour, 
ii. 281; of Anne and Amelie of Cleves, 
292; of Katharine Howard, 353; his family 
group, 421; general remarks on his works, 

29 
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Holland (Eleanor), i. 437. 

Holland family, i. 325. 

Holland, flight of Edward IV. to, i. 6293 ii. 
20; Sir Philip Sidney and others sent to, 
iii. 362; Henrietta Maria’s reception in, iv. 
214; the states of, opposed to the exiled 
royal family, 300; war with Eogland, 417. 

Holland (Henry Rich, Ist earl), iv. 144, 156, 
168, 190. 

Holland (Jane), half-sister of Richard IL, i. 


456. 

Holland (John de, earl of Huntingdon), i. 417 ; 
443. 

Holland (Mauda), “ the Fair,” i. 431, 432, 

Holland (Robert de, 2nd lord), i. 369. 

Holland (Sir Thomas), i. 325, 399. 

Holles (Denzil, 1st lord), iv. 335. 

Hollys (Sir William), mayor of London, ii. 
302. 

Holmes (Sir John), v. 421. 

Holmes (Sir Robert), iv. 418. 

Holy Trinity-abbey, at Caen, founded by Ma- 
tilda, i. 24; consecrated, 41; its modern 

» destination, 41; grant of lands to, 61; Ma- 
tilda of Flanders buried there, 62. 

Holy Trinity priory, Minories, grant of Matilda 
of Scotland to, i. 109, 138, 

Holyrood-palace, iv. 29, 38, 61, 65. 

Home (Sir David), ii. 336. 

Honporius ILI., pope, i. 240. 

Hook (Nathaniel), Monmouth’s chaplain, v. 
52. 

“Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity” studied by 
Mary IL., v. 426. 

Hooper (Dr.), dean of Canterbury, and succes- 
sively bishop of St. Asaph, and Bath and 
Wells, almoner to the princess of Orange, y. 
425; vi. 167, 230. 

Hooper (John) bishop of Gloucester, ii. 641. 

Hopton (Dr.) chaplain to queen Mary, ii. 538. 

Hopton (John), bishop of Norwich, iii. 150. 

Hopton (lord Ralph), iv. 229. 

Hopton (Sir Owen), lieutenant of the Tower, 
ili, 448, 

Horned caps, i. 415, 422, 426. 

Hornesby, mayor of Coventry, i. 500. 

Horse, a white one a sign of sovereignty, i. 
302, 401, 5233 ii. 69. 

Horse-ferry, Westminster, escape of Mary 
Beatrice by the, v. 83; of James IL., 93. 

Horses, names of, i. 208. 

Horse-racing, first mention of in England, ii. 
135. 

Horsey (captain), vi. 325. 

Hostoden, ambassador of the duke of Cleves, 
ii. 300, 306. 

Hotham (Sir John), iv. 214, 221, 224, 

Hounslardyke-palace, v. 409. 

House of Loris in the eleventh century, 1. 
108, 
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Howard (cardinal),’iv. 475. . 

Howard (Charles, 2nd lord), of Effingham, fil 
423, 433, 441, 469,508. See earl of Notting- 
ham. 

Howard (Douglas). See lady Sheffield. _ 

Howard (Edward, 1st lord), of Hscrick, iv. 
474, 478, 

Howard family, its origin, i. 315, 325; ti. 334 

Howard (Henry), esq., of Corby-castle, bis 
transcript of the Golden Book of St. Alban’s, 
i. 104; his “Memorials of the Howard 
Family,” 113, 114, 120; possessor of Thomas 
a-Becket’s grace-cup, 178. 

Howard (hon. colonel), i. 371. 

Howard (John, 1st lord), afterwards duke of 
Norfolk, i. 6363 ii. 8. 

Howard (lady Elizabeth), ij. 177; iii. 153. 

Howard (lady Frances), countess of Essex, iv. 
119. 

Howard (lady Margaret), i. 320. 

Howard (lady Mary), ii. 234. 

Howard (lady io iii. 345, 453. 

Howard (lord Edmund), queen Katherine’s 
father, ii. 336. 

Howard (lord Henry), iii. 509, 548. See Howard, 
earl of Northampton. 

Howard (lord Thomas) of Worksop, v. 55. 

Howard (lord William), iii. 354. 

Howard (Mrs.) bed-chamber woman to queen 
Caroline, vi. 259. 

Howard (Mrs. Greville), i. 371. 

Howard (Sir Edward), ii. 126, 128 ; ili. 462. 

Howard (Sir George), brother to queen Ka- 
tharine, ii. 633. 

Howard (Sir R.), vi. 49. 

Howard (Thomas, Ist lord), of Walden, ii. 562. 

Howard (William, 1st lord), of Effingham, ii, 
231, 295, 376, 600, 6333 iii. 62,108,228. | 

Howe (Jack), equerry to Mary IL., vi. 23, 63, 
110. 

Hubert de Burgh, i. 238, 245, 249. 

Hubert Walter, archbishop of Canterbury, 1. 
228, 229. 

Huddleston (Andrew), ii. 278, 557. 

Huddleston (father), popish priest, iv, 491. 

Huddleston (John), ii. 558. 

Huddleston Gry, of Sawston-hall, his recep- 
tion of queen Mary, ii. 557, 576. 

Hudson (Geofrey), a dwarf, iv. 184, 232, 241. 

Hugh IX., count de la Marche, i, 225, 234, 243. 

Hugh Bigod, steward of Henry I., his oath to 
the barons, i. 139. 

Hugh Capet, i. 112. 

Hugh de Lusignan, count de la Marche, the 
betrothed of Isabella of Angouléme, i. 225 ; 
marries Isabella, 234 ; death, 243. 

Hugh de Lusignan, son of the count de la 
Marche, i. 241, 242. 

Hugh, duke of Burgundy, i. 209. 

art Lupus, his wife’s dairy commended, 1. 
106. 

Hugh Northwold, bishop of Ely, i. 261. 

Hugh of the Pen, i. 278, 

Hugh (St.), bishop of Lincoln, his visit to 
Godstow-nunnery, i. 190; interview with 
Richard I., 218, 219. 

Hugo, cardinal-legate, i. 192. 

Huguenots persecuted by Louis XTV., v. 326, 


Kaas (Dr. Robert), physician to Katharin 


General 
Parr, ii. 460; also to Elizabeth, iii. 165, 194, 


301. 

Hulet, assistant at the execution of Charles I., 
iv. 279, 280. 

Hume (lord), iv. 40. 

Humphreys (Dr.), a leader of the puritans, iii. 
185. 


Huncks, military commander, iv. 279, 280. 

Hungerford (Robert, 3rd baron), i. 693, 602. 

Hunsdon (George Carey, 2nd lord), iii, 343, 

Hunsdon (Henry Carey, 1st lord), iii. 116, 
144, 148, 170, 185, 237, 248, 343, 379, 423, 527, 
540. 

ffunt (father), a Franciscan, v. 396. 

Hunter of Hopton, original charter to the 
family of, i. 80. 

Huntingdon (Francis Hastings, 2nd earl), ii. 


Huntingdon (Henry Hastings, 3rd earl), iii. 
356, 451, 504. 

Huntley (George Gordon, 6th earl), vi. 35. 

Hurstmonceaux, its castle built by bishop 
Gundulph, i. 45. 

Hussey (John, lord), of Sleaford, ii, 492; 
iii. 3. 

Husso de Thornville, valet, i. 309. 

Hutton (David), ii. 234. 

Hutton (Matthew), archbishop of York, iii. 
523. 

Hutton (Mary), of Hutton-John, ii. 558. 

Hyde-abbey, founded by Henry I. and Ma- 
tilda, i. 103; the bodies of their royal an- 
cestors removed there, 2b. 

Hyde (Anne), duchess of York, her birth, vi. 
309; settles at the Hague, 309; James 
falls in love with her; her marriage, 312; 
death, 440. 

Hyde (captain), a cavalier, iv. 213. 

Hyde (lady Mary), vi. 206. 

Hyde (Lawrence), See Hyde, earl of Rochester. 
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Ibarra, governor of the Netherlands, fii. 476. 

Ida, countess of Cleves, i, 134. 

Ida, countess of Namur, mother of Adelicia 
of Louvaine, i. 112. 

Ida, countess of Boulogne, i. 161. 

Iden (Alexander), sheriff of Kent, i. 559. 

Imoyne de Sulleye, i. 279. 

Inchiquin (Mary Villiers, lady), v. 420, 421. 
431, 520. 

Ingleby i ohn), prior of theCharterhouse,ii. 36. 

Inglefield, (Sir Francis), ii. 538, 614. 

Ingleton (abbé), almoner to Mary Beatrice, 
v. 389. 

Ingoldsby (colonel), iv. 277. 

Inn, its original signification, i. 177. 

Innes (Lewis), almoner of Mary Beatrice, 
V. 357, 383, 

Innocent III., pope, i. 222. 

Innocent VIIL., pope, ii. 74. 

Innocent XI, pope, v. 29, 57. 

Innocent XII, pope, v. 149. 

Inspruck (archduchess of), v. 520. 

Ireland, its deplorable state in the reign of 
Elizabeth, iii, 345, 347, 516, 529, 563; in 
that of William and Mary, vi. 38. 

Ireland (Robert de Vere, duke of), i. 418, 419. 

Ireton (general Henry), iv. 267. 

Isaac Comnenus, lord of Cyprus, i. 205—208. 

Isabeau of Bavaria, queen of France, i. 428, 
451, 497, 606, 512, 522, 527. 

Isabel of Castile, queen of Spain, ii. 13, 85, 97 
110, 111. 

Isabel of Warwick, ii. 23, 39, 46. 

Isabella, countess of Holland, i. 310. 

Isabella, daughter of king John, afterwards 
empress of Germany, i. 236, 249, 250. 

Isabella, daughter of James II., iv. 561, 587, 
600; v. 443, 

Isabella of Anjou, mother of Margaret, i. 534, 
537, 564. 


IsaBELLA OF ANGOULEME, queen-consort of king John. 
parentage and inheritance, i. 225, 226. 


betrothed to Hugh de Lusignan, 
marries king John, 228, 
is crowned at Westminster, 228. 


225—227 


suspected of conjugal infidelity, and disgraced, 233, 234. 


reconciled to her husband, 236. 


death of king John, and coronation of her son, Henry III., 237, 238. 


marries Hugh de Lusignan, 238, 
loses her whole patrimony, 241. 
attempts the life of St. Louis, 24 
death, burial, and tomb, 243. 


239. 
1, 242. 


her children, 232, 234, 236, 237, 243. 


JSABELLA OF FRANCE, surnamed the Fair, queen 


of Edward II. 


parentage, portion, and betrothment, i. 326. 


marries Edward LI., 327, 328. 
coronation, 329, 330. 


affront received by her at Leeds-castle, 339, 340. 
feuds between her and Edward IL., 343, 344. 


her intrigues in Paris, 345. 


familiarities with Lord Roger Mortimer 341, 345, 349, 350—352, 354, 365---36? 
dismissed from France, and visits Hainault, 351, 352. 


enthusiasm of the people on her 


return to England, 354, 355. 


murder of her consort, 363, 364, 370. 


execution of her paramour Mort 


imer, 370. 


confined in the fortress of Castle-Rising, 371-374 
death, burial, and effigy, 374, 375. 


children, 334, 336, 341 
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ISABELLA OF VALOIS, surnamed the Little Queen, second queen-consort of Richard IL 
parentage and betrothment, i. 428. 


marriage and coronation, 433. 


separated from her consort, 440, 


kept as a state prisoner, 443. 


joins the revolt against Henry IV., <b. 


murder of her consort, 445, 


refuses to marry the Prince of Wales, 446, 449, 451. 


returns to France, 448. 


betrothed and married to the heir of Orleans, 451. 


birth of her daughter, 452. 


death, burial, and portrait, 452, 454, 


Tsabella of Castile, i. 406. 

Isabella of Savoy, duchess of Modena, iv. 
462. 

Isabella, or Elizabeth, daughter of Edward 
LIL, i. 384, 395, 404, 405. 

Islington, Welsh barons quartered at, i. 298 ; 
their indignation at their treatment, <b. 5 
Queen Elizabeth’s lodge at, iii. 520. 

Italian opera first performed in England, iv. 
453. 

“Jter Lusitania, or the Portugal Voyage,” 
quoted, iv. 368—372. 

Iyo de Taillebois, first baron of Kendal, ii. 391. 


Jacobite button described, v. 175. 

Jacobite songs, v. 148, 151, 185, 328, 370, 521 5 
vi. 43, 63, 103, 375. 

Jacobite-walk in Hyde-park, vi. 13. 

Jaline (Paulus), Polish ambassador, iii. 510, 

James (Dr.), Elizabeth's physician, iii. 539. 

James (Francis Edward), son of James LI., his 
birth, v. 45 ; baptism, 65; invested with the 
order of the Garter, 134; proclaimed James 
TI1., 201; severe illness, 243; his political 
majority, 248; letter to the marquis of 
Drummond, ib.; embarks for Scotland, 254 ; 
attacked with the measles, 7b.; captured by 
Sir George Byng, 25¢; assumes the title of 
the chevalier St. George, 257; enters the 
French army, tb.; his valour at the battle 
of Malplaquet, 262; visits Grenoble, 284; 
visits his mother at Chaillot, 287; seized 
with the small-pox, 292; compelled to quit 
St. Germains, 3003; proceeds to Bar-le-duc, 
319; befriended by the duke and duchess of 
Lorraine, 315—329; Gobert’s portrait of 
him, 331; ordered to the waters of Plom- 
biéres, 336; manifestations in his favour at 
the death of queen Anne, 354; joins the 
Scottish rebellion of 1715, 357; returns in 
disguise to St. Germains, 373; retires to 
Avignon, 378; unsuccessful offers of mar- 
riage, 380; his letter to the abbess of Chail- 
lot on the death of his mother, 389; bill for 
his attainder, vi. 190; letter to queen Anne, 
349; who sets a price on his head, 401, 403. 

James L., king of Great Britain, his pedigree, 
i. 72; birth, iii, 183; iv. 4; education and 
regency, iii, 220, 351, 386, 410, 4363; iv. 
5—11; his marriage with Anne of Denmark, 
iv. 12—21; visits the Danish capital, 23; 
his quéen’s coronation, 25; his palace at- 
tacked by Bothwell, 36; queen Hlizabeth’s 
letters to him, iil. 486, 487, 497; in secret 
communication with Sir Robert Carey and 


others, 492, 570; recognised by Elizabeth as | 


her successor, 561, 574; Gowry plot, iv. 
47—54; succeeds to the British empire, 56 5 
his work, “Basilicon Doron,” 58; coro- 
nation, 77; gunpowder plot, 89, 90; death 
of prince Henry, 110; visits Scotland, 123 ; 
death of his consort, Anne of Denmark, 133 ; 
relaxes his persecution of the Romanists, 
149; his death, ib. 

James IL., king of England, his birth, iv. 190; 
escapes from St. James’-palace, 254; visits 
his mother at the Louvre, 286; falls in love 
with Anne Hyde, 312; his marriage, 316 5 
accompanies the squadron to meet Catha- 
rine of Braganza, 373; his great naval 
victory, 417; death of his wife, Anne Hyde, 
604; his military exploits, 515—519; de- 
putes the earl of Peterborough on a marriage 
ambassage, 520—537; espoused to Mary 
Beatrice, 538 ; his directions for her journey 
to England, 540; opposition to his marriage, 
544; first interview with Mary, 546; their 
nuptials at Dover, 547; his bridal medals, 
551; attachment of his wife, 553; birth of 
the princess Catharine, 5573 grief at the 
death of his son, Charles, duke of Cambridge, 
563; banished to Flanders, 5683 his flying 
trip to Windsor, 5715 retires to Scotland, 
574—584; his popularity in that country, 
580—584 5 recalled, 585; again banished to 
Scotland, 588; welcomed by the nobility, 
590—593; much beloved in Scotland, 601 
—604; wreck of the “Gloucester,” 607 
—610; returns to England, 613; ascends 
the throne, v. 1; his popularity, 2; reforms 
the court, 33 coronation, 73; goes in state 
to mass, 17; Monmouth’s rebellion, 18 5 
compelled to banish Catharine Sedley from 
court, 25; his pilgrimage to St. Winifred’s 
well, 36; warned of the treachery of the 
prince of Orange, 35; declaration of liberty 
of conscience, 37; commits the seven pre+ 
lates to the Tower, 43; birth of prince 
James, /b.; dark aspect of the times, 613 
letters to the princess of Orange, 494; land- 
ing of the prince of Orange, 70; deserted 
by his daughter Anne, 76; sends the queen 
and the prince to France, 81; escapes to 
France, 93—104; his Irish expedition, vi 
118—127; returns to St, Germains, v. 1283 
prepares for landing in England, 1343; dee 
struction of the French fleet at La Hogue, 
135; returns to St, Germains, 137 5 birth of 
the po Louisa, 138; death of hig 
daughter, Mary IL., 158; vi. 124; projects a 
descent on England. v. 158; his fleet dis- 
persed by a storm, 161 his dangerous 
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fliness, 175, 185; goes to Bourbon baths, 
187; his pious resignation, 193—200; death, 
200; will, 209; portrait, iv. 517; interment 
of his body in the year 1813, vi. 429. 

James I. of Scotland, his captivity in Eng- 
land, i. 514; appears as chief mourner at 
the funeral of Henry V.,520; marriage, 522. 

James II, of Scotland, his death, i. 584. 

James III. of Scotland, coronation of, i. 5845 
et Margaret of Anjou, 591; his death, 
ii. 35, 

James IV. of Scotland protects Perkin War- 


JANE SerMoor, third queen of Henry VIII. 
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beck, ii. 84; marries Margaret, the daughter 
of Henry VII., 85; is killed at Flodden, 
132; his skill in naval architecture, iv 
119. 

James V. of Scotland solicits the hand of the 
princess Mary, ii. 493; bis death, iv. 4. 

Jane (lady), of Navarre, Joanna’s aunt, i. 456, 
464, 473. 

Jane of Bretagne, i. 467. 

Jane of Navarre, queen of France, i. 313, 326, 
327, 

Jane of Toulouse, i. 240. 


descent and early life, ii. 272—273. 


maid of honour to Mary, queen of France, 274. 
married to Henry VIIL., 275. 

reconciles the king and the princess Mary, 278. 
takes to her caamber at Hampton-court, 280. 


birth of Edward VL., 283. 
death and funeral, 285—287, 
portraits, 274, 281, 421, 422. 


« Jane the Fool,” ii. 514, 528. 

January 30th, kept as a fast, v. 398. 

Jaqueline of Hainault, i. 518, 522. 

Jasper of Hatfield, son of Owen Tudor, i. 526, 
531. See Tudor, earl of Pembroke. 

Jeanne de Laval, i. 564. 

Jeanne of Valois, countess of Hainault, i. 
383, 386, 

Jeffreys (George, 1st lord), his barbarities not 
sanctioned by James IL, v. 20, 

Jenkins (Lewis), the tutor of the young duke 
of Gloucester, vi. 111, 112, 121, 151, 157, 
159, 165. 

Jenkins (Sir Leoline), iv. 348, 524; v. 436. 

Jennings (Frances), v. 398. See countess of 
Tyrconnel, 

Jermyn (Henry, lord, afterwards earl of St. 
Albans), his flight to France, iv. 203; 
manages Henrietta Maria’s household there, 
238, 244, 285 ; said to be married to her, 313. 

Jerningham (Sir Henry), ii, 559, 563, 580, 
635 ; iii. 314. 

Jersey (Barbara Chaffinch, countess of), vi. 
382, 

Jersey (Edward Villiers, 1st earl), v. 432; 


Joanna or NAVARRE, queen of Henry IV. 


vi. 76, 118, 156, 164, 195, 197, 202, 231, 248, 
339, 353, 

Jerusalem-chamber, i. 484. 

Jerusalem, crusades to, i. 65, 171, 519. 

Jewel (John), bishop of Salisbury, ii. 574; 
iii. 117, 124, 135. 

Jews migrate to England, temp. Richard [., 
i. 199; mulcted by Henry II., 253, 254, 
263; plundered by a London mob, 270; 

tition from converted Jews to Edward 
+» 285, 

Joan of Are, i. 579. 

Joanna, countess of Ponthieu, i. 245, 260, 287. 

Joanna, countess of Westmoreland, i. 483. 

Joanna, daughter of Joanna of Navarre, i. 
461, 495. 

Joanna, daughter of King John, her birth, i. 
234; betrothed to Hugh de Lusignan, 234, 
238; but supplanted by her mother, 2383 
claimed by Henry III., 239. 

Joanna dela Tour, daughter of Edward II. 
i. 341, 365, 374, 373. 

Joanna of Acre, daughter of Edward I, i 
294, 302, 310, 330. 

Joanna of France, i. 467. 


parentage and early youth, i. 455. 
contracted to the prince of Castile, 455. 


captured by the French, 456. 


marries John de Montfort, duke of Bretagne, 457. 
her children by him, 461, 469, 472. 

French ambassadors saved by her influence, 463. 
first acquaintance with Henry IV., 467. 

death of her husband, the duke of Bretagne, 469, 


made regent of Bretagne, 469. 


sought in marriage by Henry IV., 470. 
espoused to Henry by proxy, 471. 


marriage and coronation, 474. 


porler discontents respecting her household, 477, 479, 485. 


er avarice, 483. 


death of her cousort, Henry IV., 485. 
defeat of her relatives at Agincourt, 487 


accused of.sorcery, 489, 493. 
restored to liberty, 493. 


death, burial, and tomb, 495, 496, 
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Joanna of Valois, i. 353. 

Joanna of Woodstock, daughter of Edward 
IIL., i. 385, 398, 399, 417, 

Joanna, queen of Castile, ii, 114, 115, 117, 
124, 137. 

Joanna, queen of Sicily, i. 200, 204, 205, 
208; her death, 221. 

Joanna, the Fair Maid of Kent, i. 399, 403. 

John, eldest son of Edward L., i. 291, 295. 

John, the heir of Castile, i. 455. 

Jobn, second son of Charles VI. of France, i. 
506. 

John, surnamed Sansterre or Lackland, king 
of England, his birth, i. 186; why nick- 
named Lackland, 187, 227; his amours 
with the duchess Constance, 196; rebels, 
191, 213, 216, 217; acknowledged by Richard 
I. as his heir, 219; his accession as duke of 
Aquitaine, 226; marries and is divorced 
from Avisa, 227; his abduction of Isabella 
of Angouléme, 226; crowned king of Eng- 
land, 227; marries Isabella, 228; his 
voluptuousness, 229; battle with Hugh de 
Lusignan and duke Arthur, 230; sends an 
embassy to Miramolin, 233; jealous of 
Isabella, 233: dress, 234, 235; atrocities, 
235, 236; death and burial, 237. 

John de Dreux, duke of Bretagne and earl 
of Richmond, i. 334. 

John de Montfort, duke of Bretagne, i. 456, 
469, 482. 

John de Vesci, i. 294. 

John, duke of Braganza, “ the Fortunate,” v. 
351, 354, 

John, duke of Bretagne, i. 267, 281, 294, 


348. 
John, duke of Burgundy, i. 450, 471, 498, 506, 
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John Frederick, duke of Saxony, ii, 291. 
John, king of Sweden, iii, 342. 

Jobn le Bel, canon of St. Lambert, i. 344. 
John of Alencon, i. 467, 487, 

John of Austria (don), iv. 404, 458. 

John of Calabria, i, 534, 536, 544, 620, 635. 
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John of Eltham, son of Edward IL, i 336, 
356, 373, 375. 

John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, i. 386, 
406, 410, 412, 420, 436, 505. 

John of Hainault, i. 344, 352, 353, 358, 360. 
362, 377, 379, 392. 

John of London, chronicler, i. 322, 323. 

John of Oxford, priest, i. 185. 

John II. of France, le Bon, i, 401, 404, 

John III., the pacificator, duke of Cleves, ii. 
291, 292. 

John XXIL., pope, i. 337, 370, 378, 379. 

Johns (Sir Hugh), ii. 2, 3. 

Johnson (Dr, Samuel), vi. 237. 

Johnson (Ottwell), his letter on the execu- 
tion of Katharine Howard, ii. 386. 

Joinville (Jane de), i. 341. 

Joinville (Sir Peter), i. 341. 

Jones (Inigo), iv. 87, 100, 103, 122, 194, 196. 

Jones (lady), chamber-keeper to Mary Bea- 
trice, iv. 619. 

Jones (Mr.), secretary to Sir N. Throckmor- 
ton, iii. 143. 

Jones (Sir William), attorney-general, iv. 
476. 

Jonson (Ben), iv. 69, 87, 96, 99,122, 194, 196, 

Joscelin-cloth, i. 489. 

Josceline of Louvaine, i. 127, 134. 

Joyce, prioress of Catesby, ii. 234. 

Judith of Flanders, sister of Matilda, marries 
Tostig, i. 25. 

Judith, the Conqueror’s niece, marries 
Waltheof, i. 47, 81; betrays her husband, 
50. 

Jules, third son of Joanna of Navarre, i. 470 
482, 495. 

Julius 1I., pope, his game, ii. 222, 

Julius I1L., pope, ii. 573, 632; tii. 45. 

Juxon (William), archbishop of Canterbury, 
iv. 275, 278—280, 283. 


Kate, the nut-girl, becomes queen of Sweden, 
iif, 140. 
Katharine of Navarre, iv. 12, 13. 


KATHARINE OF ARRAGON, first queen of Henry VIII. 


parentage and birth, ii. 97. 
reared in the Alhambra, 98, 


betrothed to Arthur, prince of Wales, 99, 102. 
arrives in England and meets prince Arthur, 101. 
endowed at the door of St. Paul’s-cathedral, 104. 
her marriage and its attendant festivities, 104, 105, 107. 
resides at Ludlow-castle, 108. 

death of prince Arthur, 108. 

settles at Croydon-palace, 110. 

betrothed to her brother-in-law, Henry VIII., 111. 
letters to her father, Ferdinand II., 111, 113, 120. 
visited by her sister Joanna and her husband, 115, 
her cruel treatment by Henry VIL., 117. 

marries Henry VIIL., 122, 

coronation, 123. 

birth and death of her eldest son Henry, 126, 128. 
appointed queen-regent, 129. 

intercedes for the riotous apprentices, 136. 

present at the Field of Cloth of Gold, 138. 
friendship with queen Claude the Good, ib. 

person and manners, 140. 

religious habits, 141. 

the king’s alienation and divorce, 145, 158, 224, 488, 
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Karnarrye or ArRAGON—continued. 
legantine court, 150—152. 
refuses to surrender her title of queen, 159, 161. 
her death-bed and will, 169, 241, 496. 
place of interment, 172, 174. 
children, 126, 134, 135,137, 
portraits, 140. 
anaual income, iv. 78. 


KarHarIne Howarp, fifth queen of Henry VIII. 
lineage and parentage, ii. 335. 
adopted by the duchess of Norfolk, 339, 
early imprudences, 339. 
courted by Francis Derham, 342. 
Henry VIII. falls in love with her, 347. 
married to him, 350. 
her armorial bearings, 351. 
medallion in honour of her marriage, 351. 
ladies of her household, 352. 
her kind treatment of the princess Elizabeth, iii. 9. 
residence at the royal palaces, ii. 356. 
her northern progress with the king, 357. 
imprudent interview with her cousin Culpepper, 359, 
denounced before the privy council, 361. 
her terror and agonies, 362, 363. 
sent to Sion-house, 366. 
deprived of her state attendance, ib, 
the bill of attainder, 380. 
conveyed to the Tower, 381. 
condemned, 384. 
executed with lady Rochford, 385. 
interment, 387. 
contemporary verses on her fate, 388, 
portrait, 353. 


KsarxHarive Parr, sixth queen of Henry VIII. 
her royal descent, ii. 390, 
birth and learned education, 391, 393. 
sought in marriage for the heir of lord Scrope, 394. 
marries lord Borough, 396. 
becomes a widow at fifteen, 396. ] 
resides at Sizergh-castle with lady Strickland, 397 
her embroidery, 397, 398. 
marries John Neyille, lord Latimer, 399. 
again becomes a widow, 405. 
embraces the reformed faith, 390, 405, 409. 
courted by Sir Thomas Seymour, 406. 
marries Henry VIII, 406, 409. 
her attentions to her royal step-children, 409, 412; iii. 10. 
her celebrated work, “ The Lamentations of a Sinner,” fi. 415. 
appointed queen-regent, of England and Ireland, 417. 
her zeal for the Scriptures, 425, 527. 
preserves the university of Cambridge from sequestration, 427. 
conspiracy to ruin her, 429, 433, 437. 
death of Henry VIIL, 441. 
prayed for as queen-dowager, 442, 
Sir Thomas Seymour renews his suit, 444. 
privately married, 447, 449; iii. 15. 
ber jewéls detained by Somerset, ii. 450, 451. 
displeased with her husband’s freedom with the princess Elizabeth, 455; ™ 

16, 22. 

birth of her daughter Mary, ii. 459. 
death, funeral, and epitaph, 462, 463, 
exhumation of her remains, and present state of her grave, 470, 472, 
portraits, 414. 
armorial bearings, 444. 

KATHARINE OF VALOIS, surnamed The Fair, consort of Henry V. 
parentage and early calamities, i. 497. 
her picture sent to Henry V., 506 
interview with him, 507 
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KATHARINE OF VALOIS—continued. 


betrothment and marriage, 509. 
heneymocn passed in the wars, 511. 

arrives in England, and is crowned, 513, 

birth and baptism of her son, Henry VL, 517, 518. - 


death of her consort, 519. 


General Index. 


her progresses with the infant Henry VI., 521—523. 


marries Owen Tudor, 525. 


retires to the abbey of Bermondsey, 527. 


death and burial, 529. 
tomb and epitaphs, 529—532. 


children by Owen Tudor, 526—531. 


her will, 528. 


Katherine (St.), gold image of, i. 450. 

Katherine (St.) by the Tower, founded by 
Matilda of Boulogne, i. 138, 157; refounded 
by Eleanor of Provence, 280; endowed by 
Philippa of Hainault, 408; removed to the 
Regent’s-park, 157. , 

Katherine, daughter of Edward IV., and 
countess of Devon, ii. 29, 37, 80, 88, 91, 126. 

Katherine, daughter of Henry IIL, i. 262, 266. 

Katherine, daughter of Henry VIL, ii. 91. 

Katherine, heiress of Castile, i. 482. ; 

Kaye (Dr.), almoner to Anne of Cleves, ii. 
301. 

Keith (George, 10th lord), v. 362. 

Keith (Sir William), iii. 386. 

Keith ow. illiam, 9tb lord), v. 233, 

Kelstone-castle, iii. 552. 

Kemp (John), archbishop of Canterbury, i. 
567, 569. 

Kempe (John), cloth-weaver, patronized by 
Philippa of Hainault, i. 383. 

Ken (Thomas), bishop of Bath and Wells, v. 
203 vi. 203. 

Kenilworth-castle, i. 273, 359, 362. 

Kenilworth, Leicester's entertainment of 
queen Elizabeth at, iii. 305—310. 

Kennedy, chamberlain to Anne of Denmark, 
iv. 67. 

Kennedy (Jane), iv. 16. 

Kennet (White), bishop of Peterborough, v. 
19; vi. 124, 139. 

Kenning-hall, a residence of the princess 
Mary, ii. 532; restored by her to its former 
owners, the Howards, %b.; quits it for 
Framlingham, on the proclamation of lady 
Jane Gray, 559. 

Kensington Ctl Rich, 1st lord). See Rich, 
earl of Holland. 

Kensington-palace, purchase of, by William 
IIl., vi. 27; queen Mary’s anxiety about 
fitting it up, 47, 48, 56, 60, 61; her death 
there, 124; death of William L1L., 196; be- 
comes the residence of queen Anne, 201; 
she erects a banqueting-room there, 241; 
death of prince George of Denmark, 304; 
death of queen Anne at, 416. 

Kent (Edmund Plantagenet, 4th earl of), i. 
316, 320, 325, 352, 355, 361, 365, 366. 

Kent (George Grey, 2nd earl), ii. 11. 

Kent (Henry Grey, tst duke), vi. 330. 

Kent (Hubert de Burgh, earl of), ii. 396. 

Kent (Jobn Plantagenet, 6th earl of), i. 392. 

Kent (Thomas Holland, 9th earl), i. 444. 

Kenyon (John), yeoman of the robes, iii. 
37. 


Keppel (Arnold-Joost, von). See 1st eart of 
Albemarle. 

Kerr (John), of Kersland, the spy, vi. 277. 

Kett’s rebellion, ii. 560. 

Kidder (Richard), bishop of Bath and Wells, 

. vi. 203, 229. 

Kilburn-priory, i. 109, 

Kildare (earl of), ii. 516, 522. 

Kildare onay), li, 516, 522, 525. 

Killiecrankie, battle of, v. 122. 

Killigrew (Anne), maid of honour, iv. 619; v. 
26 


Killigrew (Thomas), iv. 4285 vi. 217. 

Kilwardby (Robert), archbishop ; of Canter- 
bury, i. 279, 296. : 

Kimbolton (lord). See 2nd earl of Man- 
chester. 

Kimbolton-castle, residence and death of 
Katharine of Arragon at, ii. 165—170. 

King (Dr.), physician, iv. 486. 

King (John), bishop of London, iv. 119. 

King’s-college, Cambridge, ii. 219, 2815 iii. 
164. 


King's-court, or curia regis, i. 59. 

King’s-evil, queen Elizabeth touches for the, 
iii. 310, 526 ; Charles IL., iv. 447; James IL, 
v. 98; Anne, v. 2353 service for the occa- 
sion, 237. 

Kingsmill (Anne), maid of honour, iv. 619; 
Vv. 26, 95. 

Kingston (Sir William), lieutenant of the 
Tower, ii. 246—250, 254, 257, 263. 

Kingston (lady), wife of Sir William, ii. 250, 
254, 257, 262, 497, 515, 520. 

Kirby, the conspirator, iv. 457. 

Kirkcudbright, Henry VI. finds a refuge at, i. 
591, 603. 

Kirke (major-general), v. 20, 74, 5005; vi. 229. 

Kirke (mistress), iv. 264. 

Kirkeby (John), keeper of the royal seal, i. 
279. 


Kite (John), bishop of Carlisle, ii. 153. 

Kneller (Godfrey), painter, iv. 511; ¥. 61. 
vi. 103, 163, 204. 

Knevet (captain), ii.,599. 

Knevet (lord), iv. 96. 

Knevet (Sir Anthony), lieutenant of the 
Tower, ii. 430. 

Knevet (Sir Thomas), keeper of the West- 
minster-gallery, ii. 128. 

Knight (Mrs.), the singer, iv. 400. 

Knollys (Lettice), countess of Bssex, iil, 
305, 361, 513, 556. 

Knollys (Sir Francis), iii, 66, 200, 238, 344, 
504. 


General Index. 


Knollys (lady), wife of Sir Francis, iii. 207. 

Knollys (Sir William), afterwards viscount 
Wallingford and earl of Banbury, iii. 516; 
iv. 113, 

Knox (John), reformer, iii. 127, 274 3 iv. 602. 

Knyvet (Sir William), ii. 50. 

Knyvet (William), ii. 396. 

Kras (Anna), servant of Anne of Denmark, 
iv. 26, 27, 130, 133, 135. 

nme (Mr.), husband of Anne Askew, ii. 

30. 


Kynewardstone-manor granted to Bermond- 
sey-abbey, i. 137. 

orn its name changed, i. 380. 

Kyriel (Sir Thomas), i. 589. 


Labadie (madame de), royal nurse,v. 46, 47, 59. 

Labadie (monsieur de), v. 101. 

Labourne, execution of, iii, 121. 

Lacy (John de), i. 312. 

‘Ladies’ Diary, or Women’s Almanack,” vi. 
244, 

Ladies’-hall, a school for royal wards at Dept- 
ford, iv. 124—126. 

“ Lady’s Song,” by Dryden, v. 131. 

L’Aigle, castle of, juvenile tumult at, i. 525 
Henry I. and Anselm reconciled there, 97. 

La Forét, French ambassador, iii. 183. 

La Hogue, the battle of, v. 135. 

Lake (Dr. Edward), archdeacon of Exeter, and 
preceptor to the princesses Mary and Anne, 
iv. 5625 v. 398, 418, 428. 

Lake (John), the deprived bishop of Chiches- 
ter, v. 443 vi. 7, 67. 

Lambarde, the antiquary, his interview with 
queen Elizabeth, iii. 540—542. 

Lambert, grandson of Charlemagne, i. 112. 

Lambert (St.), church of, at Liege, i. 113. 

Lamberty’s “ Memoirs,” quoted, vi. 181. 

Lambeth-synod on the case of Matilda of 
Scotland, i. 85. 

Lambrun (Margaret), attempts the life of 
Elizabeth, iii. 446. 

Lancaster (Edmund, Ist earl of), i. 250. 

Lancaster (Henry, 3rd earl of), i. 512, 359, 
361, 365, 369. 

Lancaster (Thomas, 2nd earl of ), i. 331—334, 
336, 

Landois (Peter), ii. 65. 

Lanercost-monastery, i. 321. 

Lanesborough (Theophilus Butler, 1st lord), 
vi. 353, 

Langford (Mr.), chaplain to the princess of 
Orange, v. 458. 

Langford (Mrs.), nurse to the princess of 
Orange, v. 449, 458. 

Lanfranc procures a dispensation for the mar- 
riage of William I. and Matilda, i. 24 ; 
afterwards appointed archbishop of Canter- 
bury, 7b. ; tutor to prince Richard, 52; and 
to William Rufus, 56. 

Langside, battle of, iii. 199. 

Langton (Stephen), archbishop of Canterbury, 


1, 88. 
Lannoy (Cornelius), alchymist, iii. 190. 
Lansdowne (George Granville, lord), iv. 550, 
555. 
Lantern, an enigmatical one, iv. 54. 
Lassells (John), ii. 360, 361, 
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Lassells (Mary), ii. 340, 361, 373. 

Latham-house; adventure of Henry VII. at, 
il, 82, 

Latimer (Hugh), bishop of Worcester, ii, 
240, 406, 466; iii. 32, 41. 

Latimer (John Neville, 3rd lord), husband of 
Katharine Parr, ii. 397, 402, 405. 

Latimer (John Neville, 5th lord), i. 473. 

Laud (William), archbishop of Canterbury 
iv. 182, 186, 188, 190, 277. 

Lauder (Sir John), iv. 603; v. 16, 37. 

Lauderdale (John Maitland, duke of), iv. 
429, 556, 579, 597, 6043; v. 415. 

Lauzun (duke de), v. 79, 105 118, 171, 208, 
284, 304, 336, 365. 

Laval (lord de), i. 458. 

La Valliére (madame), v. 405. 

Lawrence (Dr. Thomas), vi. 409. 

“Laws of Battle,” a work by Thomas, duke 
of Gloucester, i. 406. 

Lawson family, ii. 469. 

Lawson (Henry), esq., of Hereford, ii. 469. 

Lawson Crounea, esq., of Clevedon, ii. 469. 

Lawson (rev. Johnson), dean of Battle, ii, 
469. 

Lawson (Sir John), iv. 356. 

Layton (Sir Thomas), iii. 467. 

Lea, at Old Ford, bridge built tuere, i. 90. 

Lebat (sieur), iv, 199. 

Le-Bras (M.), possessed of some relics of the 
Conqueror, i. 71. 

Lee (Edward), archbishop of York, ii. 161 
233, 358, 400. 

Lee (Sir Henry), iii. 4545 iv. 80. 

Lee (Rowland), bishop of Lichfield, ii, 224. 

Lee (Thomas), executed, iii. 554. 

Leeds Castle, Isabella of France refused ad- 
mission to, i. 339. 

Le Fevre, Romish priest, iv. 461. 

Legge (col. William), iv. 571. 

Legge (Robin), iv. 225. 

Le Grand Pont, bridge over the Seine, its 
erection, i. 185. 

Leicester (lady), wife of Robert Dudley. See 
lady Sheffield, 

Leicester (Lettice, countess of). See Lettice 
Knollys. 

Leicester (6th earl of). See Simon de Mort 
fort. 

Leicester (Robert Dudley, earl of), considered 
the accepted suitor of queen Elizabeth, iii. 
127—131; his hopes and fears, 182; his 
indecorum in her closet, 214; his entertain- 
ment at Kenilworth, 305—309; his career 
in the Netherlands, 357 ; his share in the 
death of Mary queen of Scots, 375; ap- 
pointed generalissimo on the approach of 
the Spanish Armada, 426; his death, 437. 

Leicester-house, Leicester-square, vi. 372, 

Leigh (Sir Henry), iii. 489. 

Leighton Cady Elizabeth), iii. 338. 

Leith, the French garrison at, ili. 136; great 
storm at, iv.17; proceedings of the witches 

34. 

yliats de), i. 374, 

eter), painter, iv. 414, 511 592; v. 


at, 
Leith 
Lely ( 
59. 
Le Neve (Sir Peter), Norroy king-at-arms, 
Vi. 282. 
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Lenox \Charles Stewart, 6th earl), iii. 194, 
296. 

Lenox (Esmé Stewart, 1st duke), iii. 3515 
iv. 8, 19, 27, 40, 50, 62, 65, 67. 

Lenox (James Stuart, 4th duke), iv. 186. 

Lenox (Matthew Stewart, 4th earl), ii. 607 5 
fii, 194; iv. 6. 

Lent, its non-observance by William of Nor- 
mandy, i. 41; strictly kept by Matilda of 
Scotland, 90; marriage not celebrated 
during its season, 205; duly observed at 
the coronation feast of Katharine of Valois, 
514; by queen Elizabeth, iii. 121. 

Lente (M.), a Danish envoy, v. 445. 

Leofric, a nickname given to Henry L., i. 92. 

Leopardo (master), physician, i. 304, 

Leopold, archduke of Austria, i. 209, 216, 212, 
216. 

Leopold I., emperor, iv. 520, 

Lepel, the painter, v. 342. 

“Le Prince de Galles,” a Jacobite hotel, v. 
149. 

Leslie (rey. Charles), nonjuror, v. 383. 

Lesley (Sir Alexander), iv. 225. 

Lesly (John), bishop of Ross, iii. 210, 251. 

Lesmahago, i. 385. 

Lesnerac (Pierre de), i. 456. 

L’Estrange (Roger), vi. 7. 

Leti (Gregorio), historiographer, iv. 618. 

Leuchop (Marion), a sorceress, iv. 34, 

“ Levée,” its derivation, i. 300. 

Leven (George Melville, Ist earl), v. 239. 

Leveridge (Mrs.), vocalist, vi. 234. 

Lewes, defeat of Henry III. at, i. 272. 

Lewin (Mrs.), sub-governess to William, duke 
of Gloucester, vi. 112. 

Lewis (Dr.), priest-physician, ii. 32. 

Lewis (Erasmus), vi. 413. 

Leyburn (Mr.), equerry to Mary Beatrice, 
v. 104, 

L’Hopital (madame), v. 363. 

Lichfield (lady Charlotte Fitzroy, countess of), 
v. 115. , 

Lichfield (Edward Lee, 1st earl), v. 115. 

Ligne (prince de), Spanish ambassador, iv. 
411 


Lilgrave (Francis), ii. 327. 

Lille, the town of, rebuilt by Baldwin V., 
i. 16, 253; residence of the court of Flan- 
ders, 18. 

Lillebon, stormy debate in the hall of, i. 28. 

Lilleburn-manor presented to St. Alban’s- 
abbey, i. 105. 

Lillechurch-manor granted to Feversham- 
abbey, i. 158. 

Lilly (William), astrologer, iv. 112. 

Limbourg (earl of), i. 113. 

Limerick, siege of, vi. 52, 58. 

Limoges, i. 1943 iv. 180. 

Limoussa captured by Richard I., i. 205—207. 

Linacre (Dr.), queen Mary’s tutor, ii. 477. 

Lincoln, king Stephen’s defeat at, i. 144; 
prince Hustace receives the fealty of the 
barons there, 156. 

Lincoln-cross, i. 307. 

Lincoln-wash, king John’s regalia lost there, 
i, 236, 238, 

Lincoln (Edward Clinton, 1st earl) ii. 598, 
599; ifi., 99, 265. 
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Lincoln (Henry Clinton, 2nd earl), ili. 489, 
iv. 68 


Lincoln (Edward Clinton, 5th earl), vi. 40. 

Lincoln (John de Ja Pole, 9th earl), ii. 25, 35. 

Lindsay (David), chaplain to James VJ.), iv. 
21, 27, 45. 

Lindsay (James), provost of Lincluden, i. 585. 

Lindsay ‘tad Sophia), step-daughter of the 
duke of Argyle, iv. 605. 

Lindsay (Robert Bertie, 4th earl), vi. 208, 358. 

Linlithgow (Alex. Livingstone, 7th lord), iv. 
40, 44, 67. 

Linlithgow-palace, i. 5923; iv. 25, 30, 43, 124. 

Lionel, duke of Clarence, son of Edward IIL, 
i. 386, 392, 400, 405, 434. 

Lionne (Mons. de), French ambassador, iv. 
409, 411, 417. 

Lisieux, convocation at, i. 24; marriage of 
William the Atheling at, i. 110. 

Lisle (lady), ii. 239, 279, 311, 515, 519. 

Lisle (lord), ii. 295, 296, 518, 

Lisle (Sir George), iv. 267. 

Lister (Sir Martin), iv. 231. 

Lite (Henry), of Litescarie, iii. 439. 

Littleton (Sir Charles), v. 137. 

Livingston (capt. John), v. 213. 

Livius (Titus), of Friuli, i. 500. 

Llewellyn, prince of Wales, i. 297, 298. 

Llewellyn the Great, ii. 76. 

Lloyd (Davy), naval commander of James II. 
vi. 77, 90. 

Lloyd (Dr.), chaplain to Mary IT., v. 424. 

Lloyd (Griffith), knighted by Edward I.,i, 300. 

Lloyd (William), deprived bishop of Norwich, 

i. 7, 67 


vi. 7, 67. 

Lloyd (William), successively bishop of St. 
Asaph, Coventry, and Worcester, v. 44, 60; 
vi. 7, 67, 375, 400, 

Loat (Stephen), mason, i. 427. 

Lochiel, the Highland cavalier, iv. 59. 

Lochleven-castle, Mary Queen of Scots impri« 
Soned at, iii. 197; escapes, 199, 

Lockhart (Sir George), vi. 273. 

Lockhart {ir William), vi. 56. 

Lollardism, i. 417, 419. 

Lomague (viscount), i, 481. 

London, destructive fire in the year 1132, i. 
124; the great fire, iv. 423; disputes of the 
citizens with Eleanor of Provence, i. 262; 
for which they are fined, 270, 272, 275. 

London-bridge, old, i. 230, 422. 

London-stone, Jack Cude at, i. 558. 

“ London,” a man-of-war, iv, 328, 

London (Dr.), ii. 410. 

Londonderry, siege of, v. 122, 

Long-gallery, Whitehall-palace, vi. 216. 

Longland (John), bishop of Lincoln, ii. 144, 
146, 152. 

Longleat, residence of bishop Ken at, vi. 230. 

Long-shanks, origin of the sobriquet, i, 322, 

Loo-palace described, ¥. 439. 

Lopez, Elizabeth’s Jew physician, iii. 476, 477. 

Lords-triers, iii. 372. 

Loretto-shrine, Mary Beatrice’s offering, v. 66. 

Lorn (lord), See 1st duke of Argyle. 

Lorraine (cardinal of), iii. 285. 

Lorraine (Claud de), duke of Chevreuse, iv, 
156, 

Lorraine (duke of), v. 318—327, 341, 395, 396, 
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Lorydon (marquis of), a minstrel, ii. 289, 

Louis, count of Evreux, i, 334. 

Louis, dauphin, son of Charles VI, i, 452, 
504, 506. 

Louis de Clermont, i. 328. 

Louis d’Orleans, duc de Longueville, ii. 130. 

Louis, duke of Bavaria, i. 498. 

Louis, duke of Orleans, i. 450, 451, 498, 

Louis IL, king of Sicily and Jerusalem, i. 534. 

Louis 111., king of Naples, i. 535. 

Louis VL, Le Gros, of France, i. 109, 166, 167. 

Louis VII, Le Jewne, of France, marries 
Eleanora of Aquitaine, i. 129, 166, 167; 
succeeds to the crown, 167; his asceticism, 
167, 168, 172; invades Champagne, 168; 
invests Kustace, son of king Stephen, with 
the duchy of Normandy, 141, 143; crusade 

_ to the Holy Land, 168—172; divorced from 
Eleanora, 173; second marriage, 183; visits 
‘England, 191; his death, ib, 

Louis VIIL., Cewr de Lion, invades England, 
i, 236, 238. 

Louis 1X., St. Louts, i. 241, 243, 246, 247, 254, 
261, 264, 269, 271, 293, 295, 324, 510. 

Louis X., le Hutin, i. 455. 

Louis XI. of France, imposes hard terms on 
Margaret of Anjou, i. 595 ; becomes more fa- 
vourable to her, 624; his negotiations with 
Edward IV., 636; war between them, 54, 

Louis XII. of France, his marriage with 
Mary, sister of Henry VIII, ii. 133, 179; 
his death, 181. 

Louis XIL[. of France, his accession, iv. 137 5 
gives his sister in marriage to Charles I., 
150; war with England, 179; sponsor to 
Charles IJ., 186. 

wouis XIV. of France, his minority, iv. 240, 
292, 310; his marriage, 330; his claim to 
the property of Henrietta Maria, she having 
died intestate, 348; offers pecuniary assist- 
ance to Charles II., 359; wishes to retain 
la belle Stuart at his court, 406; his secret 
treaty with Charles II., 434, 435; his bribes 
to English “ patriots,” 468; honours paid 
by him to Catherine of Braganza, 501. 

Louis XY. of France, v. 385. 

Louis, prince of Anjou, ii. 534, 536, 538. 

Louis of Bavaria, emperor, i. 397. 

Louis of Bruges, ii, 20—22. 

Louisa Mary, daughter of James II., her 
birth, ¥. 138; her portraits, 143, 251,295; 
her beauty, 194, 230, 244; proposed in mar- 
riage to Lord Arran, vi. 383: attacked with 
the small-pox, v. 292; death, 293; letter to 
Queen Anne from Louis X1V., announcing 
her death, vi. 376. 

Louise, duchess of Savoy, mother of Francis L., 
ii. 482. 

Lovat (Simon Fraser, 13th lord), his intrigues, 
V. 184, 22%, 233, 289. 

Lovel (Mr.), tutor to Henry duke of Gloucester, 
iv. 303, 310. 

Lovel (Philip), treasurer of Henry III., i. 268, 

Lowe ff ohn), bishop of Rochester, i. 559 ; ii. 
13.. 

Lowe (mistress), maid of honour to Anne of 
Cleves, ii. 317. alt 

Lowman (Mr.), housekeeper at Kensington- 
palace, vi. 297, 305. 
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Lowther (Sir James), vi. 95. 

Lowther (Sir John), vi. 28. 

Lucas (John), éxamines Katherine Parr’s re 
mains, ii. 47. 

Lucas (Sir Charles), death of, iv. 267, 

Lucy (Elizabeth), ii. 10, 296. 

Ludgate, i. 1775 ii. 230; 600, 

Ludlow (general), iv. 423. 

Ludlow, capture of, i. 580; residence of the 
Yorkist princes at, ii. 5, 26; death of 
prince Arthur at, 108 ; court of the princess 
Mary at, 480, 507. 

Luiza (dona), mother of Catharine of Braganza, 
iv. 351—354, 421, 426. 

Luke de Barré, his sixventes, or war-songs, i. 
117; his cruel death, 117, 123. 

Lully (Raymond), alchymist, vi. 236. 

Lumley (Marmaduke), bishop of Carlisle, 
i. 526, 

Lumley (Richard, 4th lord), iv. 541. 

Lundee (Mrs.), mistress of the duke of Shrews- 
bury, vi. 111. 

Lusignan-castle, i. 238, 243. 

Lusignan (Hugh de), i. 224—230; marries Isa- 
bella of Angouléme, i. 238. 

Lutgershall, the empress Matilda takes refuge 
at, i. 152. 

Luther (Martin), ii. 215, 416; iv. 2. 

Luvel (Walter), harper of Chichester, i, 319, 

Luzancy, a French impostor, iv. 559. 

Lyddal (Deborah), a maniac, iv. 465. 

Lyminster, priory founded there, i. 133, 

Lynn, in Norfolk, i. 236, 372, 3743 ii. 17. 

Lys (St.), heiress of earl Waltheof, married to 
prince David, i. 90. 

Lyst (Richard), priest, ii. 222, 

Lyston, in Essex, claim of the lord of the 
manor, V, 8. 


Mabbot (George), licenser of the press, iv. 267. 

Macartney (general), the murderer of the duke 
of Hamilton, v. 312; vi. 384. 

Macaulay (lord), his groundiess charge against 
Mary Beatrice, v. 19. 

Macclesfield, i. 377. 

Macclesfied (Charles Gerard, 2nd earl), vi. 216. 

Macdonald (capt.), v. 102. 

M‘Donalds of Glencoe, vi. 81, 

Macguire, the burglar, vi. 31, 

Machell (John), of Crackenthorp, i. 620. 

Mackey (John), spy, vi. 383. 

Mackintosh (Sir James), his “ History of Eng- 
land,” v. 493. 

Maconochie (captain), governor of Norfolk 
Island, vi. 98. 

Madinez (don Garcias), i. 288. 

Magdalen-college, Oxford, prince Arthur en- 
tered at, ii. 108. 

Magdelaine (mére), a Carmelite nun, iv. 140. 

Magna-charta, its precedent, 1.88 ; signed, 236. 

Mahon (lord), his “ History of England,” v. 350, 

Maine, revolt of the province of, i, 48, 229. 

Maine, the earldom claimed by Robert, son of 
the Conqueror, i. 52. 

Maintenon (madame), her reception by Mar 
Beatrice, v. 114; obtains from Louis XTV, 
a promise to recognise the prince of Wales, 
192; her favour to the duke of Berwick, 
242; her kind attention t Mary Beatrice 
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307, 333; her intrigues to secure her power 
after the death of Louis XIV., 352; her last 
interview with Mary Beatrice, 356. 

Maitland (William), secretary of state for 
Scotland, iii. 195; chancellor, iv. 18, 24, 
38, 39. 

Maitre (M. le), physician, iv. 139. 

Malchi (Esperanza), a Jewess, iii. 526. 

Malcolm Canmore, king of Scotland, his mar- 
riage, i. 73; invades England, 58, 74; his 
cruel death, 74, 76. 

Mallet (Dr. Francis), ii. 352, 527, 528. 

Malplaquet, battle of, v. 262; vi. 309. 

Malte (Ethelred), iii. 33. 

Malte (John), iii. 33, 

Maltravers (Sir John), i. 363. 

Man (John), dean of Gloucester, iii. 179, 

06 


206. 

Manchester (Charles Montague, 1st duke), v. 
169, 175, 186, 1995 vi. 181. 

Manchester (#dward Montague, 2nd earl), iv. 
206, 207, 300, 355, 430. 

Mancini (Hortense), duchess of Mazarine, niece 
of the cardinal, iv. 311, 314, 453, 560. 

Mangonel, a warlike machine, i. 273. 

Manier, abbot of Ouche, i. 56, 60. 

Manox (Henry), ii. 340—342, 354, 378, 

Mans, i. 52, 183, 222, 224, 

Mansel (John), secretary to Henry III., i. 287. 

Mantes stormed by William I., i. 67. 

Mar (countess of), quarrel with Anne of Den- 
mark, iv. 60, 61. 


MARGARET OF ANJOU, queen of Henry VI. 


General Index. 


Mar (John Erskine, 6th earl), regont, iii. 273, 
274; iv. 5, 6, 7. 

Mar (John Erskine, 7th earl), iv. 8, 25, 41 43, 
50, 60, 66. 

Mar (John Erskine, 11th earl), v. 354, 371, 
3743 vi. 402. 

Marbeck (John), musician, ii. 410. 

Marbeck (Roger), Oxford orator, iii, 185, 188. 

Marcade, general of the Flemings, i. 220. 

March (Edmund Mortimer, 3rd earl,) i. 405. 

March (Edmund Mortimer, 5th earl), i. 485, 
501, 505, 508, 514, 520. 

March (Edward Plantagenet, earl of), i. 530, 
580,587,500. See Edward IV. 

March (Roger Mortimer, 4th earl), i. 434, 436. 
Margaret (St.), queen of Scotland, her black 
cross, i. 76, 365. See Margaret Atheling. 
Margaret Atheling, mother of Matilda of 

Scotland, i. 72, 73; her death, 75, 76. 

Margaret, daughter of Edward LIL, i. 397, 406. 

Margaret, daughter of Henry III., her birth, 
i, 2545; plighted to Alexander III., 255, 259: 
imprisoned by the regent, 265; visits 
Woodstock, 266; and Windsor, 267; death, 
280. 

Margaret, daughter of Henry VII., married 
to James 1V. of Scotland, ii. 36, 81, 84, 85, 
106, 110, 136, 138. 

Margaret, duchess of Brabant, i. 302. 

Margaret, duchess of Clarence, i. 512. 

Margaret, heiress of Herbert of Maine, her 
espousal and death, i. 51. 


parentage and baptism, i. 534, 535. 
misfortunes of her father, 535—537. 


betrothed in infancy, 537. 


charms and early promise, 538, 550. 
courted by count de Nevers, 537, 541, 
negotiations for her marriage with Henry VL, 538, 541, 


espoused by proxy, 542. 


progress through France for England, 543, 547. 


married to Henry VI., 547. 


triumphant pageants to welcome her to London, 548, 


coronation, 549. 


submits to the guidance of cardinal Beaufort, 551. 
endows Queens’-college, Cambridge, 554. 

favours Somerset and his party, 560. 

exercises regal power for a short period, 565. 

birth of her son, prince Edward, 566. 


censured in parliament, 573. 
her martial prowess, 579. 


escapes with her son to North Wales, 583. 


embarks for Scotland, 594. 


wins the battle of Wakefield, 586. 


victory at St. Alban’s, 588. 
retreats to Scotland, 591. 
appeals to Louis XI., 594, 596. 


her champion, Pierre de Brezé, 596. 

troubles on her return to England, 597, 600. 

succoured in a robber’s cave, 603, 604, 

seeks an interview with Philip, duke of Burgundy, 605, 618. 
visits her father, brother, and sister, 620. 


returns to England, and is incarcerated in the Tower, 630, 631, 636. 
is ransomed, and retires to Dampriérre, 639. 

death and burial, 639 

her only son, prince Edward, 568, 569, 633, 639 


General Index. 


Margaret of Austria, ii. 117. 

Margaret of Gloucester, i. 330. 

Margaret of Valois, duchess of Alencon, ii. 
154, 183, 194. 

* Margaret of Westminster,’ royal yacht, i. 
319 327, 
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Margaret, 2nd daughter of James I., iv. 46. 

Margaret, princess of Norway, betrothed to 
Edward IL., i. 286, 301, 304. 

Marguerite, daughter of Louis VII., i. 183. 
186, 187, 189, 191. 

Marguerite of Bavaria, i. 535, 536. 


MarcueEritE OF FrRAnNcE, second queen of Edward I. 


parentage and family, i. 311. 
marries Edward I., 314. 
an uncrowned queen, 319. 


her charitable treatment of culprits, 320. 
death of her consort, Edward I., 321. 
her death, burial, and monument, 324. 


features and dress, 324, 325. 
children, 315, 320, 325. 


Marguerite of Hainault, i. 397. 

Marguerite, wife of St. Louis, i. 244, 246, 249, 
271, 272, 282. 

Maria Althea, daughter of Philip IL. of Spain, 
iv. 142. 

Maria Louisa of Orleans, v. 432. 

Maria Sophia, queen*of Portugal, iv. 502. 

“Marie (queen), mother of Marguerite of 
France, i. 310, 327. 

Marie Antoinette and Mirabeau, iv. 201. 

Marie de Blois, daughter of Stephen and Ma- 
tilda, i. 161. 

Marie de Medicis, mother of Henrietta Maria, 
iv. 83, 136,148; her visit to England, 199; 
frightened away, 204. 

Marie, duchess of Cleves, mother of Anne, ii. 
291, 328. 

Marie of Bretagne, daughter of Joanna of 
Navarre, i. 463, 467, 495. 

Marie of Lorraine, ii. 291. 

Marie St. Pol, countess of Pembroke, i. 398. 

Marie Therese, queen of Louis XIV., iv. 315, 
330. 

Marigney, i. 66. 

Marillac, ambassador and bishop of Vienne, 
ji. 224. 

Markham (Isabella), iii. 33, 64. 

Markham (Robert), iii. 303, 529. 

Marlborough (John Churchill, «st duke), de- 
serts king James, v. 75; his rewards from 
William III. vi. 17; suddenly dismissed 
from his service, 78; sent to the Tower, 
83; released on bail, 94; keeps up a com- 
munication with the exiled royal family, 
v. 1313 vi. 115; governor of the duke of 
Gloucester, 180; gains the victory of Blen- 
heim, 249; of Ramillies, 263; of Mal- 
plaquet, 309 ; requires to be made captain- 
general for life, 310; quarrels about the 
government of the Tower, 318; his last 
campaign, 350; is deprived of his com- 
mand, 358; goes abroad, 379; his trium- 
phant return, 416. 

Marlborough (Sarah Jennings), duchess of, 
her marriage, v. 426; gains the affections 
of the princess Anne, 7b.; is a cause of 
dissension between the royal sisters 


vi. 82; their correspondence under the 
names of Morley and Freeman, 288 ; 
her dismissal required by the queen, 94; 
corresponds with the court at St. Ger- 
mains, 105; introduces Abigail Hill, a poor 
relation, to the princess’s household, 172; 
her capricious treatment of the queen, 226; 
her influence gradually undermined by 
Abigail Hill, 268; anger of the duchess, 
312; the queen breaks off familiar inter- 
course with her, 327; the queen demands 
her letters, which the duchess refuses, 341 ; 
keeps in office in despite of the change of 
ministry, 7b.; is at last obliged to resign, 
when her various offices are divided, 344; 
goes abroad, 380; threatens exposure of 
some transactions of the queen’s early 
life, 7b.; her character of queen Anne, 
422, 

Marlborough-castle, i. 226, 277, 324, 
Marlborough-house, Pall-mall, a royal oak 
destroyed in clearing the site for, vi. 289. 

Marmion (Sir Robert), ii. 399. 

Marmion, the champion, i. 43. 

Marney (lord), ii. 493. 

Marprelate tracts, iii. 479. 

Marriages, contracts made at the church- 
door, i. 314; iv. 150; endowments, i. 314; 
customs at, i. 314; li. 625; three different 
kinds, ii, 525. 

Marseilles, i. 211 

Marshal (William), 3rd earl of Pembroke, i. 
237, 238, 249. 

Marshalsea, i. 559; iii. 529. 

Marsham (Mr.),a Norfolk gentleman, iii. 
238. 

Marteaux, a game with balls, ii. 20. 

Martel (Geoffrey), Norman general, i. 36. 

Marten (Henry), iv. 269, 277. 

Martin (Tbomas), iii. 84. 

Martin’s (St.) le Grand sanctuary, Anne of 
Warwick placed in, ii. 44. 

Martinozzi (Laura), mother of Mary Beatrice, 
iv. 512; her death, v. 33. 

Marvel (Andrew), satirist, iv. 436, 471. 

Mary Anne of Wirtemberg, iy, 521, 


Mary Beatrice or MoprEna, queen consort of James IT. 
ancestry, parentage, and birth, iv. 511, 512. 


death of her father, 513. 


stern discipline of her mother, 513, 514. 


desires to take the veil, 515, 


overtures of marriage from James, duke of York, 520, 521, 529, 634. 
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Mary Beatrice oF MopenA—continued. 


her reluctance to the marriage, 535. 

the pope refuses a dispensation, 537. 

reluctant consent of the princess, <b. 

the espousals celebrated, 538. 

her grief at quitting Modena, 540. 

the duke of York's directions for her Journey, 541. 
visits Paris, 543. 

opposition to the marriage in England, 544. 
received at Dover by the duke of York, 546. 

their nuptials at Dover, 547, 548, 549. 

flattering reception by Charles ne 550. 

her bridal medals, 551. 

her court at St. James’s-palace, 552. 

parts with her mother, 553. 

attachment to her husband, 553, 554. 

goes to Cambridge, 555. 

learns English, 556. 

birth of the princess Catharine, 567, 658, 
compulsory visit to the duchess of Portsmouth, 560. 
birth of the princess Isabella, 561. 

birth of Charles, duke of Cambridge, 562. 

visits incognito the princess of Orange at the Hague, £65—Bes 
shares the exile of her husband to Flanders, 569. \ 
visit to William and Mary, 570. 

proceeds to the Hague, 571. 

stormy passage and illness, 574. 

retires to Scotland, 575, 576, 577. 

honourably received on the Scottish borders, 578, 57 
resides at Holyrood-house, 580, 581, 582, 583, 584. 
returns to England, 585. 

banished the second time to Scotland, 588—590. 
magnificently entertained at Leslie-house, 591, 592 
death of the princess Isabella, 600. 

accident whilst riding on horseback, 606. 

returns to England, 607, 

arrival of her mother, 616. 

birth of Charlotte Maria, 617. 

succeeds to the throne as queen, v. 1—4&, 

her ill-health and unhappiness, 5, 

jealous of Catharine Sedley, 6, 7. 

her splendid regalia, 8, 9. 

coronation, 10—14. 

visits the camp at Hounslow, 29. 

death of her mother, 33. 

goes to Bath for her health, 34, 

her pregnancy, 35. 

birth of prince James Francis Edward, 4% 

letter to the pope, 57. 

dark aspect of the times, 63. 

christening of the prince, 65. 

prince of Orange lands, 70. 

her departure from Whitehall, 82. 

embarks at Gravesend, 85. 

lands at Calais 88. 

her letter to Louis XIV., 88. 

anxiety on behalf of her husband, 90, 9L 

honours paid to her at Calais, 90. 

proceeds to Boulogne, 90. 

hears of the king’s arrest, 91. 

her journey towards St. Germains, 103. 

joyful news of the king’s escape, 104, 

their meeting, 107. 

her first court at St. Germains, 109. 

her popularity in the court of France. 112, 118. 
visits to Versailles and Trianon, 114. 

friendship with the nuns of Chaillot, 119131, 
sends money to assist Dundee, 122, 

again enceinte, 132. 
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MAky BEATRICE OF MopEnA—continued. 


birth of the princess Louisa, 138. 

visit of condolence to Versailles, 142. 

Sympathy with her faithful followers, 145. 

death of her brother the duke of Modena, 155. 
sponsor to the-princess of Orleans, 164. 

Sells her jewels to relieve her friends, 165. 
disputes concerning her dower, 166, 167. 

nurses James during his illness, 175. 

ill-health attended with alarming symptoms, 176. 
visits Fontainebleau, 183. 

alarming illness of James II., 185. 

accompanies him to the baths of Bourbon, 187 

ber devoted attendance at his death-bed, 195—198. 
his death, 201. 

her son proclaimed James III., 201. 

her sojourn at Chaillot, 202. 

returns to her children at St. Germains, 208. 

her letter to the princess Anne, 210. 

conferences with lord Belhaven, 213. 

refuses to send her son to Scotland, 214. 

in debt to the convent at Chaillot, 216. 

attempts of the House of Lords to attaint her, 218—223, 
death of William LII., 225. 

accession of qneen Anne, 225. 

alarming progress of her organic malady, 226—228. 
cajoled by lord Lovat, 228. 

prints a Life of king James, 232. 

sickness of her son, 237—243. 

amusements at St. Germains, 245—252. 

anxiety respecting her son’s embarkation for Scotland, 254 
unpunctuval payment of her pension, 260. 
Marlborough’s secret correspondence with her, 265. 
her visits to Chaillot, 268. 

distress about her debts, 261-269. 

her son and daughter take the small-pox, 292. 
death of the princess Louisa, 293. 

‘ner pathetic letter on the death of her daughier, 296, 
distress at parting from her sor, 300. ; 
attacked with gout, 302. 

her melancholy court, 313. 

peace of Utrecht, 317. 

her poverty, 319—321. 

visited by Bromfield the quaker, v. 325. 

famine and distress at St. Germains, 336, 337. 
receives a portion of her jointure from England, 347 
popular movements in England for her son, 350. 
meets him at Plombiéres, 354. 

attends the death-bed of Louis XIV., 355. 

the Scottish rebellion of 1715, 357. 

her suspense on account of her son, 358. 

desperate position of the Jacobite cause, 361—363, 
maternal anxiety of the queen, 365. 
correspondence with the old Jacobites, 367. 

her seals and armorial bearings, 382. 

her last illness and death, 383, 384. 

funeral honours, 388. 

traditions connected with St. Germains, 391. 

her portraits, iv. 511, 551, 592; v. 11, 147, 331. 


Mary, first queen-regnant of England and Ireland. 


VOL. 


Vi. 


birth, ii. 135, 474. 

baptism, and nursery establishment, 474, 475 
early musical attainments, 475. 

betrothed to Uharles V., 477. 

establishment at Ludlow-castle, 480, 

offered in marriage to Francis L., 481. 
question as to her legitimacy, 479, 483—495, 
separated from her mother, 488. 
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Mary—continued. 
Katharine's letter to Mary, 489. 
present at the birth of Elizabeth, 490. 
resistance to being degraded as princess, 493. 
her household at Beaulieu broken up, 493. 
her life threatened, 496. 
death of her mother, 497. 
change in her fortunes, 497. 
her friendship with Jane Seymour, 278, 498. 
her letters to Cromwell, Edward Seymour, and her father, 498, 501, 503, 
forced to acknowledge her illegitimacy, 504. 
residence at Hunsdon, 494—507. 
privy-purse expenses, 510, 511, 
visits the king and queen, 510, 512. 
sponsor to her infant brother, Edward VL, 513. 
chief mourner at Jane Seymour’s funeral, 286, 513. 
treaty of marriage with Philip of Bavaria, 518—520. 
present at the marriage of Henry VILL and Katharine Parr, 525. 
restored to her rank as princess, 526. 
translates Erasmus’s paraphrase of St. John, 627. 
her domestic habits, 528—531. 
Henry’s death-bed charge to her, 532. 
her disapproval of the change of religion, 532. 
letter to lord Thomas Seymour, 448, 534. 
controversy with Somerset, 536—538. 
expected to elope, 541. 
her discussion with the chancellor, 549. 
visits to her brotber Kdward, 537, 544, 551, 553. 
visited by lady Jane Gray and bishop Ridley, 551, 552. 
death of Edward VI., 555. 
disinherited by his will, 555. 
her prompt measures for obtaining the throne, 557, 559. 
assumes the royal title, 560. 
triumphant progress to London, 565. 
releases the prisoners in the Tower, 567. 
her coronation, 577, 5863 iii. 46. 
opens her first parliament, ii. 587. 
state of the laws at her accession, 588. 
her marriage with Philip IL. of Spain negotiated, 573, 575, 591, 593. 
Wyatt’s insurrection thereon, 593, 605. 
signs lady Jane Gray’s death-warrant, 602. 
commits her sister Elizabeth to the Tower, 603, 605. 
plots, disturbances, and libels against the queen, 605, 607. 
receives prince Philip’s ring of betrothal, 607. 
speech in parliament on her marriage, 60. 
landing of Philip, 621, 623. 
marriage, 624, 626. 
dialogue with Elizabeth at Hampton-court, 629, 
reception of cardinal Pole, 633, 
her tournament and Christmas festivals, 635. 
disappointment of her hope of offspring, 637, 
Philip twice leaves England, 644, 653. 
gives a féte and concert to Elizabeth, 650. 
her jealousy of Philip, 644, 656. 
declining health, 637, 656, 658. 
her death and stately funeral, 659. 
will and charities, 661. 
portraits, 656. 


Mary II., queen-regnant of England. 
birth, v. 393. 
education, 397. 
confirmed by bishop Compton, 400, 
prince of Orange her suitor, 409, 
marriage, 414. 
her agony of mind, 415. 
departure from St. James’s, 419. 
voyage to Holland, 421. 
reception by the States-General, 422. 
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Mary IL.-—continued. 
her private chapel at the Hague, 425, 
her palaces, 427, 
ill-treated by her husband, 450. 
attentions to the duke of Monmouth, 451. 
accession of her father (James II.), 454. 
conjugal alarms, 459. 
Burnet’s introduction at the Hague, 461. 
her letter of condolence to prince George, 466. 
letters between her and the English ladies, 469. 
her letter to archbishop Sancroft, 469. 
deceives her father, 471. 
James’s letters to her on the invasion, 494, 495. 
her conversation with Burnet at the Hague, 497. 
receives a letter from Mary Beatrice, 497. 
her husband’s embarkation to invade England, 498, 
forbids prayers for her father, 498. 
declared sole regent by the convention, 520. 
yields precedence to William, 521. 
associated with him in regality, 521. 
embarks for England, 522. 
her landing at Greenwich, vi. 2. 
unseemly joy on entering Whitehall, 3. 
proclaimed queen, 4, 
sternly reproved by archbishop Sancroft, 6. 
pious exhortation to Burnet and his wife, 8, 
receives her father’s letter on the coronation morning, 9, 10. 
coronation, 11—14. 
dissension with the princess Anne, 15—17. 
visits the play, curiosity shops, and a fortune-teller, 18—21. 
her ill-will to the princess Anne, 29. 
reins of government consigned to her, 28. 
Dr. Tillotson’s spiritual comfort, 28. 
plan to seize her father, 28. 
departure of William for Ireland, 29. 
her letters during her regal authority, 30, 31, 34, 37, 40, 44, 45. 46—48, 58 
56, 59, 61. 
want of money for building, 34, 
visit to the privy council, 41. 5 
disgust at Burnet’s “ thundering long” sermon, 46. 
urged to assume sole sovereignty, 47. 
state of England under her sway, 55. 
sends cannon and money to her husband, 59. 
return of king William, 62. 
her talents for government, ib. 
again governs solus, 63. 
condemns her father’s friends to death, 683—65. 
deprives Sancroft of the primacy, 67. 
her danger at the conflagration of Whitehall, 68. 
appoints Dr, Tillotson primate, 69. 
promotes Dr. Hooper to the deanery of Canterbury, 71. 
her differences with her sister and prince George of Denmark, 71 72. 
persecutes William Penn, the quaker, 73. 
her letter to lady Rachel Russell, 74. 
open quarrel with her sister, 78, 79, 91. 
visits Anne at her accouchement, 82. 
severity of Mary’s reign, 89. 
her letter to lady Russell, 96. 
stands sponsor with archbishop Tillotson, 96. 
verses on her knitting, 102. 
accompanies the king to Canterbury, 105. 
her presents to Canterbury cathedral, 2b. 
persecutes Dryden, 107. 
anecdotes of her, 108, 111. 
attention to her nephew William, duke of Gloucester, 111—113. 
founds Greenwich hospital, 115, 
appoints Dr. Tenison to the primacy, 118, 
taken ill at Kensington, 119. 
destroys her private papers, 1b, 
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Mary Il.—continued. 
her life despaired of, 123. 
her death, 124. 
eulogies, sermons, and funeral, 1 
portraits, 132, 133. 


Mary, daughter of Charles I., and princess of 
Orange, iv. 188, 204, 214, 216, 321. 

Mary, daughter of Edward L, i. 283. 

Mary, daughter of Kdward IIT., i. 400, 406. 

Mary, daughter of Edward IV., ii. 18, 28. 

Mary, daughter of Henry VII., married to 
Louis XIL, ii. 133. 

Mary, daughter of James I., iv. 88. 

Mary, nun-princess, daughter of Edward I., 
i, 301, 302, 310, 338, 

Mary of Anjou, consort of Charles VII. of 
France, i. 538. 

Mary of Burgundy, ii. 23. 

Mary of Gueldres, queen of Scotland, i. 561, 
584, 

Mary of Lorraine, iii. 39, 127, 152. 

Mary, sister of Matilda of Scotland, i. 75; 
enters Romsey-monastery, 77, 136; marries 
Eustace count of Boulogne, 136; dies in 
Bermondsey-abbey, 137. 

“Mary Rose,” wrecked, ii. 129, 282. 

Marylebone-park, iii. 363, 520. 

Masham os See Abigail Hill. 


General 


Masham (Mr.), vi, 160. 

Masham (Samuel, 1st lord), vi. 374. 

Masks worn by ladies, iv. 81. 

“ Masque of the Fairies,’ by Ben Jonson, iv. 
69—73. 

Masters (W.), of King’s-college, Cambridge, 
orator, tii. 163. 

Matilda, abbess of the convent of Caen, i. 51. 


Mativpa OF Bovroene, queen of Stéphen. 


Index. 


27, 128, 131. 


Matilda, countess of Perche, drowned, i 
110. 

Matilda, daughter of Henry IL, her birth, 
i. 182; married to Henry the Lion, 186. 

Matilda de Val, i, 314. 

Matilda (empress), daughter of Henry I., her 
birth, i. 98; espoused to the emperor Henry 
V., 102, 103; her marriage portion and 
coronation, 103; acknowledged heiress-pre- 
sumptive to the English throne, 118; her 
intimacy with her cousin Stephen, 119, 
138, 148, 160; partiality between her and 
Adelicia, 120, 124; her reluctant marriage 
with Geoffrey Plantagenet, 120, 122; quar- 
rels with her husband, 122, 123, 125; dis- 
putes the crown of England with Stephen, 
130, 142; shut up in Arundel-castle, 131, 
143; conducted to Bristol-castle, 131, 1435 
success of her followers, 1443; confines 
Stephen in Bristol-castle, 145; public entry 
into Winchester, 7b.; her scornful treat- 
ment of the wife of Stephen, 148; her seal, 
149; reaction of popular feeling against 
her, 151—153; her overtures to Matilda for 
the release of duke Robert, 1533; her re- 
newed hostilities, 154 ; escapes from Oxford- 
castle, 155; quits England, 7b. ; supposed 
to be present at the treaty at Wallingford, 
160; mediates between Becket and Henry IL. 
185; her death, 7b,; funeral and tomb, ib.; 
her public works, 7b. ; children, 186. 


her descent from the Saxon kings, i. 136. 


parentage and education, 137, 
marriage with Stephen, 1b. 


conjugal infidelity of her consort, 138. 
birth and death of her first two children, Baldwin and Maud, 7b. 
founds the church and hospital of St. Katharine by the Tower, 138, 157. 


birth of prince Kustace, 140. 
her coronation, ib. 


outbreaks during her government of England, 141. 
negotiates the marriage of her son Eustace, 143. 
her exertions for the liberation of her captive consort, 146—153. 


her treatment of Robert, earl of 


Gloucester, 152, 153. 


her works of piety and benevolence, 138, 157, 158, 162. 


death, burial, and epitaph, 158. 
her surviving children, 153—161 


character, 156, 158; and portrait, 163. 
Mari~pa or FLaNnpers, queen of William the Conqueror. 


descent from Alfred, i. 15. 
parentage and education, 16. 
beauty, 17, 64. 

character, 9, 23, 57. 

skill in embroidery, 16. 

her love for Brihtric Meaw, 16 ; 


subsequent revenge on him, 39, 40, 


sought in marriage by William of Normandy, 17. 


unsuccessful courtship, 7b. 
enbsequent conduct of her wooer, 
her marriage to William, 19, 20. 
public entry into Rouen, 20, 


, 17, 18. 


her progresses through Normandy, 7b. 


the royal pair excommunicated, 


245 dispensation granted, <b. 


her taste for architecture and the fine arts, 28 39 
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Blarinpa or Franpers—continued. 
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birth of her eidest son, Robert, 26; names of her other children, ih, 
appointed regent of Normandy, 31; popularity of her government, 38, 39. 
her arrival at St. Vallery, in the Mora, 32. 

her memorial of the battle of Hastings, 36. 

assumes tne title of queen in Normandy, 38. 

arrives in England with her children, 42. 


crowned at Winchester, 43. 


returns to Normandy as duchess-regent, 46. 
her fondness for Robert, her eldest son, 46, 54, 


returns to England, 48, 


separate governments of William and Matilda, 7b. 
her Norman dominions attacked by Philip of France, ib. 
secretly supplies money to ner son Robert whilst in rebellion against his 


father, 54. 


her eloquent defence of her conduct, 55. 

| effects a reconciliation between her husband and son, 58, 
her revenues and perquisites, 59. 
applies to a herrait in her grief, 60. 


last illness and death, 62. 


her burial, epitaph, and will, 62, 63. 
her wardrobe, jewels, and toilette, 63. 


portrait and dress, 64. 
notices. of her children, 64—66. 


desecration and subsequent restoration of her tomb, 71, 


MarTiILpa oF SCOTLAND, queen of Henry I. 


her descent from king Alfred, i. 72. 


birth and education, 74, 77. 


her reluctance to become a nun, 78, 79, 85, 86. 
removed to England on the death of her mother, 77. 
placed in Romsey-monastery, 78. 


removed to Wilton-abbey, 7b. 
her love of church-music, 78. 
her three suitors, 79. 

personal beauty, 80, 87. 


proposal of marriage from Henry I., 84. 

council convened to decide its lawfulness, 85, 86. 
marriage and coronation, 87, 88. 

her works of piety and utility, 90, 91. . 
birth of her first-born child, William the Atheling, 92 
corresponds with archbishop Anselm, 93—95. 
addresses the angry pontiff, Paschal IL., 95. 

birth of her tirst daughter, Alice, afterwards called Matilda, 98. 
marriages of her son and daughter, 104. 

her portrait in the Golden Book of St. Alban’s, 105. 
her bequest to St. Alban’s-abbey, 2b. 

her death and burial at Westminster, 106, 107 


her children, 109. 


Matilda of Waltham, i. 303. 

Matilda St. Vallery, i. 233. 

Matilda the Fair, i. 235, 236. 

Matthien (father), iv. 334. 

Matthew count of Boulogne, i. 161. 

Matthew Paris, the chronicler, i. 269. 

Matveof (prince), Russian ambassador, ar- 
rested, vi. 279. 

Maubisson (madame de), vi. 165. 

Maud, daughter of king Stephen and Matilda, 
i. 138. 

Maud of Boulogne. See Matilda of Boulogne. 

Maude, countess-dowager of Oxford, i. 480. 

Maudelain, chaplain to Richard IL, i. 443, 

Mauger, archbishop of Rouen, excommuni- 
cates William I. and Matilda, i. 24; de- 
graded for sacrilege, 24. 

Maule (Mr.), servant of prince George of 
Denmark, vi. 94. 
Maulue family i, 233. 


| 


Maundy Thursday, ceremonies observed on, 
iii, 1445 v. 8. 

Mauny (Sir Walter), i. 380, 395—397. 

Maurice, bishop of London, crowns Henry I, 
i. 84, 

Maurice (count), iii. 558. 

Maurienne coum) i. 170. 

Mautravers (Sir John), i. 319. 

Mauvissiére (sieur de}. See Castelnau. 

Maximilian ates. iii, 243. x 

Maxwell (Sir John), bart., of Polloc, ili. 528. 

Mey (Baptist), keeper of the privy purse, iv. 
434 


May-day festival in the time of Henry VIU., 
ii, 134, 

Maydeston (Richard), his Latin Chronicle 
poem, i, 421. 

Mayerne (Dr. Theodore), physician, attends 
Henrietta Maria), iv. 231. 

Maynard (serjeant), iv. 474, 
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Maynard (Thomas), iv. 332, 364. 

Maynwaring (Arthur), political writer, vi. 
273, 315. 

Mazarine (cardinal), prime minister of France, 
iv. 241, 299, 316, 322. 

Mazes connected with royal palaces, i. 182. 

Mead (Dr.), physician, vi. 409, 411, 414. 

Medal on occasion of Rupert’s victory, iv. 
227; of James Il. and Mary Beatrice, 
iv. 551; of William and Mary, vi. 89. 

Medina Sidonia (duke of), iii. 423, 432, 436. 

Meereroom (madame), v. 138. 

Melec Adhel, i. 210. 

Melec-Ric, i. 210. 

Melfort (Eupheme Wallace, duchess of), v. 
348 


Melfort (John Drummond, Ist earl), v. 34, 
118, 122, 137, 185, 348, 

Melioro, harper, i. 319. 

Mellent (count de), his interview with duke 
Robert, i. 96; his insurrection, 116, 117. 

Mello (don Francisco de), iv. 355, 361. 

Melun, Henry V. falls ill at, i. 519. 

Melville (Andrew), preacher, iv. 9. 

Melville (lady), iv. 16, 31. 

Melville (lord), prime minister of Scotland, 
vi. 57, 65. 

Melville (Sir Andrew), iv. 16. , 

Melville ee James), at the court of Elizabeth, 
iii. 159, 168, 169, 183, 512; the chamber- 
lain of Anne of Denmark, iv. 30; disliked 
by her, ib.; gains her favour, 45, 

Melville (Sir Robert), iii, 3875; iv. 45. 

Melville (Andrew), principal of the college of 
Theologians, iv. 28. 

Menagerie at. Woodstock-palace, i, 105, 116. 

Mendes (Dr, Antonio), physician, iv. 502. 

Mendoza, the Spanish ambassador, iii, 351. 

Mepham (Simun), archbishop of Canterbury, 
i. 366. 

“ Mercury”’ (the English), the first newspaper, 
iii, 525, 540. 

“Mer Honneur,” a ship, iv. 119. 

Merleswen, a Kentish noble, i. 49. 

Merlin’s Prophecies eagerly consulted, i. 126, 
193, 198, 298, 404. 

“Merry Wives of Windsor,” written at the 
request of Elizabeth, iii, 544. 

Mesnager (M_), diplomatist, vi. 348, 351, 355, 
364. 

Messager (Robert le), i. 337. 

Messina, Richard I. at, i. 200, 201, 203, 204. 

Methuen (Paul), ambassador to Portugal, 
iv. 504, 

Methvin (Henry Stuart, 1st lord), iv. 47. 

Mews (Peter), bishop of Winchester, v. 23. 

Mcnael eC mount, capture of, ii. 85. 

Michele (Giovanni), iii. 92, 93. 

Michelle, daughter of Charles VI. of France, 
i. 487. 

Micklethwaite (Dr.), physician, iv. 472. 

Middleham-castle, i. 579, 625; ii. 40, 45, 50, 
54, 

Middlemore (Mary), maid of honour, iv. 90. 

Middleton (Charles, 2nd earl), v. 96, 99, 101, 
199, 202, 210, 226, 240, 288, 313, 333, 340, 
339. 

Middleton (Charles), 2nd son of the earl of 
Middleton, v. 257, 258. 


General Index. 


Middleton (David), v. 191. 

Middleton ea Catharine Brudenel, countess 
of), Vv. 146, 189, 332, 346, 391. 

Midwinter-day, Christmas-day so called by 
the Anglo-Saxons. i. 37, 176. 

Milan (earl of), said to be espoused to Maud, 
daughter of king Stephen, i. 138. 

Mildenhall-manor, i. 217. 

Mildmay (Sir Anthony), iii. 481. 

Milford-haven, the earl of Richmond lands 
at, ii. 68. 

Milling (Thomas), abbot of Westminster, 
i, 18; afterwards bishop of Hereford, i. 20. 


} Millington (Dr.), physician to Mary IL, vi. 


119. 

Milton (William de), archbishop of York, 
i. 336. 

Mirabel-castle besieged, i. 230. 

Miramolin, Mahometan sovereign, i. 233. 

Mitford (rev. John), on the death of Sancroft, 
vi. 110. 

“ Moderate,” a newspaper, iv. 267. 

Mohawks, bands of ruffians, vi. 375. 

Mohun (Charles, 5th lord), v. 312; vi. 383, 
384, 

Mole (mons. de la), French envoy, iii. 266, 268. 

Molins (Sir John de) i. 371. 

Molza ees vice-chamberlain of Mary 
Beatrice, v. 335, 389. 

Molza (madame), iv. 541; v. 238, 310, 327, 
346. 

Mompesson (Mr.), his house haunted, iv. 415. 

Monastic institutions at first beneficial, i, 162. 

Monboucher (lord de), i. 465. 

Monglat (madame de), royal governess of she 
children of Henry IV. of France, iv. 139, 
140, 

Monmouth-castle, i. 359. 

Monmouth (Charles Mordaunt, earl of), vi. 
28,41. See earl of Peterborough. 

Monmouth (James Fitzroy, duke of), natural 
son of Charles II., iv. 395 ; introduced at 
court, 396, 398; kindness of Catharine of 
Braganza to him, 398; his marriage, 402 ; 
murders a parish beadle, 436; the king’s 
fondness for him, 456; tries to supplant 
the duke of York, 572; concerned in the 
Rye-house plot, 483; betrays his con- 
federates, ib. ; his rebellion, v. 18; sup- 
plicatory letter to Catharine of Braganza, 
iv., 495, v.18; interview with James II., 
192. 

Monmouth (lady Anna Scott, duchess of), 
iv. 402, 

Monmouth (ist earl), See Robert Carey. 

Monopolies in Elizabeth’s reign, ili. 474, 565. 

“ Mons Meg,” a great gun, iv. 594. 

Montague (abbé), confessor to Menrietta 
Maria, iv. 300, 306, 329, 341, 348, 

Montague (Anthony Brown, Ist viscount), 
ili. 122, 461. 

Montague (Edward), iv. 372, 414, 419. 

Montague (Henry Pole, lord), ii. 313, 487, 
613, 617, 

Montague (James), bishop of Bath and 
Wells, iv. 113. 

Montague (John Nevill, 1st marquis) i 
588; ii. 16, 19. 

Montague (lady), iii. 462. 


General Indea. 


emesis (lady Mary Wortley), v. 421; vi. 

Montague aan ), iv. 433. 

Montague (Sir William), i. 369. 

Montagne (Walter), iv. 194. 

Montalt (Robert de, last baron), i. 371. 

Montbazon (duke de), iv. 143. 

Montecuculi (Anna), iv. 541; v. 85. See 
lady Almonde. 

Montecuculi, Modenese envoy, iv. 600. 

Montfort (earl of), his insurrection, i. 116. 

Montfort (Peter de, 12th earl), i. 391. 

Montfort (Simon de), earl of 
260, 267, 273, 276. 

Montfort (Simon de), the younger, i. 276. 

Montfort (countess), i. 391, 398. 

Montfort, the player, 
Mohun, vi. 383. 

Montgomeri (count), iii. 251, 279, 294. 

Montgomery (Francis), nephew to the duke 
of Rothes, iv. 590. : 

Montgomery, Norman general, i. 36. 

Montgomery (Sir James), v. 128; vi. 13. 

Montgomery (Sir Thomas), i. 636. 

Monthermer (Ralph), i. 294. 

Montmorenci (duc de), iii. 124, 126, 260, 263. 

Montmorenci (duchess of), iv. 293. 

Montpensier (mademoiselle de), iv. 151, 188, 
239, 249, 290, 339, 341, 349, 544. 

Montrose (James Graham, 1st marquis), iv. 
222, 

Montrose (James Graham, 3rd marquis), iv. 
579, 584, 610. 
Montrose (John Graham, 3rd earl), iv. 61, 66. 
‘Mora,’ a splendid man-of-war, presented 
by Matilda to her husband, i. 32, 41, 110. 
Morcar, earl of Northumbria, accompanies 
William I. to Normandy, i. 6, 28, 30; his 
rebellion, 45; set at liberty, 68. 

More (Sir Antonio), li. 573. 

More (Sir Thomas), ii. 84, 141, 162; his 
“Elegy on Elizabeth of York,” 93. 

Morgan, an exiled priest, iii. 351, 367. 

Morice (William), gentleman-usher to Henry 
VIL, ii. 431. 

Morlant, French ambassador, iii. 474. 

Morley (lady), ii. 495. 

Morley (Henry Parker, 8th lord), ii. 481, 495, 
509. 


eicester, i. 250, 


murdered by lord 


Morrette (M. de), ambassador, ii. 237. 

Morris (James), M.P., arrested, iii. 472. 

Morrison (Sir R.), iii. 20. 

“ Morrowing gift,’ or marriage portion, iv. 22. 

Mortimer (Anne), sister of 5th earl of March, 
i, 505. 

Mortimer (Geoffrey), i. 367. 

Mortimer (lady Maud), i. 273. 


Mortimer (Roger, lord) of Chirk, i. 338, 341. 
Mortimer (Roger, 6th lord), of Wigmore, i. 273. 
Mortimer (Roger, 8th lord), of Wigmore, after- 


wards earl of March, i. 338, 341, 342, 345, 
348, 350, 354, 358, 361, 370, 382. 

Mortimer (Sir Hugh), ii. 6. 

Mortimer (Sir John), i. 492. 

Mortimer’s-cross, battle of, i, 532, 587. 

Mortimer’s-hole and well, Nottingham, i. 369. 

Morton (James Douglas, 4th earl), iii, 235, 273, 
274, 351. 

Morton (John), cardinal, and archbishop of 
Ganterbury, i. 6043 ii. 47, 95. 
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Morton (lady), iv. 233, 252, 253, 289, 297. 

Morton (Margaret), ii. 368. 

Morton (Mr.),laceman in Covent-garden, ar: 
rests the Russian ambassador, vi. 279. 

u tisher of the royal maids,” appointed, iy 

9. 

Motte (mademoiselle de la), v. 236, 239, 286. 

Motteville (madame de), iv. 141, 156,161, 171, 
193, 200, 236, 248, 288, 339. 

Mount (Christopher), ii. 292. 

Mountjoy (Charles Blount, 8th lord), iii. 362, 
363, 506, 529, 536, 548, 563, 569, 571. 

Mountjoy (George), ii. 525. 

Mountjoy (James Blount, 6th lord), iii. 348. 

Mountjoy (Mrs.), queen Klizabeth’s servant, 

iii. 19. 

Mountjoy (Mountjoy-Blount, lord), iv. 183. 

Mountjoy (Thomas Windsor, Ist viscount), vi. 
53, 54. 

Mountjoy (William Blount, 4th lord), ii. 84, 
115, 130, 159, 160. 

Mountjoy (William Blount, 7th lord), iii. 362. 

Mourning-dress, its proper colour, ii. 241. 

Mowbray (Anne), heiress of Norfolk, ii. 22. 

Mowbray (lady Margaret), i. 325. 

Mowbray (Thomas), ii. 335. 

Mulgrave (John Sheffield, 3rd earl), v. 93, 95, 
443, 465, 504; vi. 156. See 1st marquis of 
Normanby. 

Mumford, secretary to Philip, earl of Arundel, 
iii. 354. 

Mumpsimus, origin of the expression, ii. 429. 

Munch (Peter), Danish admiral, iv. 15, 24. 

Murray (captain John), v. 229, 234, 240, 

Murray faa William), iv. 22. 

Murray, or Moray (James Stuart, earl of), 
regent, iii. 128, 180, 197, 209; iv. 5, 32. 

Murray, or Moray (James Stuart, earl of), 
son-in-law to the regent, iv. 31, 35. 

Murray (Sir Robert), iv. 429. 

Musgrave (Sir Richard), ii. 399. 

Music, inilitary, earliest notice of, i. 512. 

Mutiny-bill passed, vi. 55. 


Nailsworth-manor granted to the Holy Trinity 
at Caen, i. 61. 

Namur, capture of, vi, 152. 

Namur (Sir Robert), i. 414. 

Nardi, secretary to the duchess of Modena, iv. 
529, 532, 633, 536. 

Naseby, battle of, iv. 157, 246; king Charles’ 
cabinet captured at, 157. 

Nash (rev. Tredway), bis exhumation of 
Katharine Parr’s remains, ii. 472. 

National debt contracted, vi. 381, 392, 405. 

“Natural child,” its original signification, ii. 
200. 

Nau, Mary Stuart’s secretary, iii, 371. 

Nazareth, crusade to, i, 293. 

Needlework, an accomplishment of royal 
ladies, i. 16; the richness of that of the 
Anglo-Saxon ladies, 41. 

Nejara (duke de), ii. 527. f 
Nelson (Robert), author of “ Fasts and Festi 
vals,” vi. 316. Met 
“Neptune,” the earl of Warwick’s ship, iv 

170. 

Nesfield, or Nuffield (John), ii. 33, 57. 

Nesta, daughter of the prince of Wales, 
amours of Henry I. with, i. 86. 
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Netherlands, Leicester sent with an army to 
the, iii. 357; his misconduct, 417, 427. 

Nevers (Charles, count de), i. 537, 541, 564, 
640, 

Neviile (Anne), of Warwick, i. 628, 633, 638. 
See Anne of Warwick, queen of Richard ILI. 

Neville (George), archbishop of York, i. 625; 
ii. 17, 40, 44. 

Neville (lady Isabel), of Warwick, ii. 16. 

Neville (Alice), wife of Lord Fitzhugh, ii. 
391. 

Neville (John), i. 370. 

Neville (Katharine), ii, 396. 

Neville (Sir Henry), iii. 220. 

Neville (Sir John), ii. 357. 

Neville (Sir Ralph), ii. 396. 

Neville’s-cross, battle at, i. 392, 

Newcastle-on-yne, queen Philippa at, i. 392; 
Margaret of Anjou at, 591; agents from 
Henrietta Maria visit Charles I. at, 251; 
the duke and duchess of York at, 578. 

Newcastle (William Cavendish, 1st duke), iv. 
196, 222, 228. 

Newdigate (serjeant), ii. 402. 

New Exchange, iv. 261. 

New Forest, its formution, i. 52, 68; death of 
William Rufus, 83; the sanctuary of Beau- 
lieu, 631; Charles I. and Henrietta Maria 
visit the, iv. 160; visits of Charles IL, 340, 
452, 481. 

Newgate, Owen Tudor imprisoned in, but 
escapes, i. 530, 531; queen Katharine of 
Arragon’s confessor thrown into, ii. 164, 
166; she writes to him there, 166; Under- 
hill the “ hot gospeller” confined in, 569 ; 
Somerville found strangled in, iii. 349; 
Prance imprisoned in, iv. 469. 

Newgate street, meeting of Lascelles and other 
early Protestants in, ii. 431. 

New-hall, Essex, ii. 133; a residence of the 
princess Mary, 511, 542, 544, 551, 555; 
visit of Elizabeth to, iii. 149. 

Newmarket, king James L.’s visit to, iv. 123; 
Charles I. at, 214; court of Charles II., at, 
433, 451, 459, 483. 

New Minster, the, at Winchester, i. 103. 

Newspapers, the first called “The English 
Mercury,” iii. 458; early ones, iii, 425. 

Newton (Adam), preceptor to Henry, son of 
James I, iv. 59. 

Newton (Sir Isaac), v. 5183 vi. 253, 303. 

New-year’s gift, royal ceremonial, ii. 83. 

Nicholas (St.) Church, Worcester, iii. 296. 

Nicholas (bir Edward), iv. 207, 218, 246, 309, 
362. 

Nicholas (Sir John), iv. 379. 

Nicolao (signor), violinist, iv. 454. 

Nicholas of Anjou, i. 534. 

Nicot (Jean) introduces tobacco into France, 
iii. 360. 

Niort-castle, i. 239. 

Nithesdale (William Maxwell, 5th earl), v. 


376. 

Nithesdale (Winifred, countess of), v. 376. 

Noailles (cardinal), v. 207, 231. 

Noailles (duc de), governor of St. Germains, 
Vv. 388. 

Noailles (M. de), the French ambassador, fii. 
47, 57, 92, 136. 
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Nonconformists persecuted by Elizabeth, iff 
478, 

Nonjurors, v. 1173 vi. 7. 

Nonsuch-palace described, iii. 132; a favout- 
ite resort of Elizabeth, 452, 520, 532, 
settled on Anne of Denmark, iv. 78; resi« 
dence of Henrietta Maria at, 169. 

Norfolk (duke of), origin of his office as cup- 
bearer, i. 129. 

Norfolk family, the, i. 129, 134; ii. 335, 336. 

Norfolk (Henry Howard, 8th duke), iv. 444» 
447, 451. 

Norfolk (Henry Howard, 9th duke), v. 17. 

Norfolk (John Howard, 1st duke), ii. 22, 70, 


336. 
Norfolk (lady Mary Mordaunt, duchess of), v. 


25. 

Norfolk (Thomas Howard, 2nd duke), ii. 80 
132, 336. . 

Norfolk (Thomas Howard, 3rd duke), sits in 
judgment on bis niece Anne Boleyn, ii. 244, 
246, 253; pronounces sentence of death on 
her, 256; assists at the baptism of Edward 
V1., 2845; his band of pensioners, 342; his 
domestic unhappiness, 356 ; enmity of the 
Howards and the Seymours, 438 ; the duke 
condemned to death, 439 ; his life saved by 
the decease of the king, 7b.; released from 
the Tower by queen Mary, 567; the bulk 
of his possessions restored, 5763 assists at 
the coronation of queen Mary, 582; de- 
feated by Wyatt at Rochester, 594; his 
death, 628; a court mourning ordered for 
him, tb. ' 

Norfolk (Thomas Howard, 4th duke) joins the 
princess Mary at Framlingham, ii.560; ap- 
pointed her page of honour, 576; his beauty, 
tb.; knighted, 578; acts as deputy earl- 
marshal at the coronation of queen Mary, 
584; made a knight of the Garter by queen 
Elizabeth, iii. 121; a favourite with her, 
182; seeks to marry Mary queen of Scots, 
203, 211, his quarrel with Leicester, 217 ; 
is sent to the Tower, 7b.; released, 219; 
resumes nis correspondence with Mary of 
Scotland, 249; is condemned to death, 252 ; 
the order for his execution four times 
revoked, 254; the parliament address the 
queen against him, 259 ; he is put to death. 


2b. 

Norfolk (Thomas de Mowbray, 1st duke), i. 
436. 

Norfolk (Thomas Plantagenet, 1st earl of} 
See Thomas Plantagenet. 

Nonaan dialect introduced into England, I. 
47. 

Normanby Gone Sheffield, Ist marquis), vi. 
156, 166, 198. 

Normandy conquered by Henry I., i. 100; 
overrun by Philip Augustus, and declared 
forfeited, 231; claimed by Henry V., 503; 
reconquered by Charles VII., 555. 

Norris (Henry); a witness of the marriage of 
Anne Boleyn, ii. 224; his share in the 
jousts at Greenwich, 2453; sent to the 
‘Tower, 2463; executed, 260, 

Norris (Henry, 1st lord) entertains queen 
Elizabeth at Ricote, iii, 1883; sent as ame 
bassador to Paris, 194; his services in Por- 
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tugal, 451; his retirement from active life, 
469; his valiant sons, ib. 

Norris (James Bertie, 3rd lord), iv. 477. 

oe (lady) queen Elizabeth’s friendship for, 
WW. . 7 

Norris (Sir Edward) iii. 469. 

Norris (Sir John), iti. 469. 

North Or John), master of Trinity-college, 
Cambridge, iv. 562. 

North (Edward, 1st lord), iii. 105. 

oe (Roger, 2nd lord), iii. 294, 295, 489, 


North (Sir Francis), lord keeper, iv. 460, 
373 


Northampton, court of Henry I. held there, i. 
100; oath of fealty renewed there to the 
empress Matilda, 123; Henry I11.’s victory 
at, 271. 

Northampton-cross, i. 305. 

ee paeapion (George Compton, 4th earl), v. 
50 


Northampton, (Henry Howard, earl of), iv. 
119 


Northampton (John), sheriff of London, i. 263. 

Northampton (William Parr, marquis of), his 
birth, ii. 392; visits the princess Mary, 
458; his heartless conduct to his orphan 
niece, 468; joins in the plots of Northum- 
berland, 565; makes his submission to 
queen Mary, 7b.; imprisoned in the Tower, 
601; restored to his title by Elizabeth, 116 ; 
treated as an uncle by her, 125; receives 
from her a piece of gold coined with her 
own hand, 148; his marriage, 242. 

Northborough (Michael), chaplain to Edward 
IL. i. 392. 

Northbrugh (Roger de), bishop of Lichfield 
and Coventry, i. 380. 

Northumberland-house, Strand, ii. 635. 

Northumberland (Algernon Percy, 10th earl), 
iv. 243, 254, 262. 

Northumberland (Anne Stanhope, duchess of), 
ii. 554. 

Northumberland (Henry Algernon Percy, 5th 
earl), ii. 189. 

Northumberland (Henry Algernon Percy, 6th 
earl), ii. 145, 186—190, 213, 254, 271. 

Northumberland (Henry Percy, 8th earl), iii. 


352. 

Northumberland (Henry Percy, 12th earl), 
i. 447, 4 
Northumberland (Henry Percy, 14th earl), i. 
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Northumberland (John Dudley, duke of), 
master of the horse to Anne of Cleves, ii. 
305, 313; chamberlain to the princess 
Mary at Ludlow, 480; his ambitious 
schemes, 552, 560—564; on their failure he 
proclaims Mary as queen, 565; is arrested 
by one of his own agents, 7b. ; his trial and 
execution, 571. 

Northumberland (Thomas Percy, 7th earl), ii. 
633; iii. 217, 237, 273. 

Norton oat of Norton Conyers, iii, 218. 

Norton (Thomas), dramatist, iii. 

Norwich, cloth first manufactured af, i. 382; 
tournaments, 383, 386,391; queen Philippa’s 
house there, 391; cathedral, i. 279. 

Nostradamus’s prophecies, v. 433. 
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Notre-Dame de Bonnes Nouvelles, a priory so 
named by Matilda of Flanders, i. 37. 

Nottingham-casile, i. 277, 336, 369, 370; iv. 
54 


Nottingham (Charles Howard, Ist earl), 
represented in a -curious contemporary 
painting, iii. 249; ceremony of his creation 
as an earl, 508; his costly suit of tapestry, 
566; attends the death-bed of queen Hliza- 
beth, 576; his marriage, iv. 82; carries 
prince Charles in his arms at his knight- 
hood, 87; his quarrel with king Christiern 
of Denmark, 94. 

Nottingham (Daniel Finch, 2nd earl) sent 
with an insulting message to Catharine of 
Braganza, iv. 499. 

Nottingham (Katharine Carey, countess of), 
her treachery to Essex, iii. 574. 

Nottingham (Margaret Stuart, countess of), 
her letters complaining of the conduct of the 
king of Denmark, iv. 94. 

Noureddin, sultan, i. 171. 

Nowel (Alexander), dean of St. Paul’s, iii. 156 
526. 

Nucius (Nikander), ii. 388, 

Nun (Mrs.), iv, 433, 448. 


“Oak-apple day” (May 29th) commemorated, 
v. 379 


Oates (Titus), his plot, iv. 456—476; pen- 
sioned by William III. vi. 27; his vile 
parody of “ ikon Basilike,” 2b. 

Oatlands, a royal palace, ii. 355, 365, 6445 iii. 
193; queen Elizabeth kills a stag in the 
park at, 248; receives the Moorish ambas- 
sador there,548; Henrietta Maria’s resi- 
dence at, 205 ; her daughter Henrietta nursed 
there, 252. 

Oble, or oblate, consecrated wafer, ii, 583. 

O’Brien (Daniel, 3rd viscount), iv. 610, 613. 

Obsequies, its original meaning, ii. 173. 

Observant-friars, ii. 222, 225. 

Occasional conformity bill, vi, 234. 

Oceleve the poet, ii, 22. 

Odo the goldsmith, i. 252. 

Odiham-castle, Henry I. and his family spend 
Kaster there, i. 184. 

Odyke (mons.), official of the princess of 
Orange, v. 435. 

Offertory in the reign of queen Anne, vi. 257. 

Ogilvie (captain), the Jacobite poet, v. 148; 
vi. 43. 


Oglethorpe (colonel), vi. 69, 142. 

Oglethorpe (lady), v. 77. 

Oglethorpe (Owen), bishop of Carlisle, ii. 324, 
3523 iii. 108, 113. 

“Old Bachelor,’ a comedy, by Congreve, vi. 


106. 

Oldcastle (Sir John), i. 503. 

Oleron, code of, i. 178. 

Oliver de Ingram, i. 309. 

Omeledio (don Patricio), Spanish ambassador, 
iv, 416. 

Opdam (admiral), iv. 417. f > 

Orange, city of, demanded by William prince 
of Orange, v. 405. 

Ordericus Vitalis, notice of, i. 60; his character 
of Matilda of Flanders, i. 39; of Cecilia, the 
Conqueror’s daughter, 51. 
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Oriflamme of Louis VIL., i. 169, 173. 

Orkney-isles, pawned by Denmark, iv. 3; for- 
mally surrendered to Scotland, 23. 

Orkney (Elizabeth Villiers, countess of), vi. 
138, 190. 

Orkney. (ord George Hamilton, 1st earl), vi. 


138. 

Orleans (Elizabeth Charlotte, duchess of), v 
386. 

Orleans (mademoiselle de), v. 150. 

Orleans, the regent of France, v. 357, 358, 359, 
377, 378, 385, 387, 388, 389. 

Orleton (Adam), bishop of Hereford, i, 342, 
349, 355, 358, 359, 361, 363, 378, 379. 

Ormonde (James Butler, 1st duke), iv. 307, 
373, 388, 472. 

Ormonde (James Butler, 2nd duke), v. 75; vi. 
65, 222, 361, 407, 410, 412, 415. 

Ormonde (Mary Beaufort, duchess of), vi. 
410, 412. 

Ormonde (Thomas Butler, 7th earl), ii. 177. 

Osborne (Sir Edward), iv. 220. 

Osliger, ambassador of the duke of Cleves, ii. 
300, 306, 321, 328, 

Ossory (homas Butler, earl of), iv. 472, 565, 
576. 

Otho, duke of Saxony, i. 201, 

Otho of Guelph, i. 215. 

Ottobone, cardinal-legate, i. 276. 

Otway (Thomas), dramatist, iv. 615. 

Ouche, the monastery of, noticed, i. 56 ; visited 
by Matilda of Flanders, 60. 

Oudenarde, battle of, vi. 299. 

Ouen (St.) monastery, i. 185. 

Ounslo (Mr.), tutor at Ladies’-hall, iv. 125. 

Overbury (Sir Thomas), iv. 106, 110, 119. 

Overkirk (mons.), official of "Mary IL, vi. 
26. 

Overstein (earl of), ii. 304, 311. 

Owen (Dr.), physician to Mery 1, sent to the 
princess Hlizabeth, ili, 

Owen (Sir David), ii. 35. 

Oxendon (Sir James), v. 95. 

Oxford, flight of the empress Matilda to, i. 
1513; her escape from the castle, 1553 in- 
surgent students of, 271; visit of queen 
Elizabeth Woodville, ii. 22; restoration of 
the old service at, 575; martyrdom of 
Cranmer, 647; queen Elizabeth’s visit, iii. 
185—188; death of chief-justice Bell at, 
316; triumphant entry of Charles I. and 
Henrietta Maria, iv. 226; besieged by the 
Parliamentarians, 344 ; its surrender, 516; 
court of Charles II, at, 421; parliament at, 
477; the perjurer Luzancy sent to, 559; 
visit of the duke and duchess of York, 617. 

Oxford, statutes of, i. 267—269. 

Oxford (Edward de Vere, 17th earl), iii. 252, 
270, 284, 556, 

Oxford (John de Vere, 13th earl), 4. 627; ii. 
67, 75, 78, 80. 

Oxford (John de Vere, 14th earl), ii. 399. 

Oxford (John de Vere, 16th earl), iii. 134. 


Oxford (lady Margaret Neville, countess of), 


ii, 78. 
Oxford (Robert de Vere, 6th earl), i. 381, 
Oxford (Robert Harley, 1st earl), vi. 400. 


Oxnead-hall, visited by Charles IT, and Catha- 
rine of Braganza, iv. 448, 
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Pace, queen Elizabeth’s jester, iii, 443, 

Pace (Richard), ii. 137. 

Pack (Mrs.), quakeress, vi. 25, 117. 

Paddington-pound, Paddington-tree, or 
burn-gibbet, iv. 177. 

Paget (Charles), iii. 351. 
Paget (Thomas, 3rd lord), iii. 252, 351. 
Paget (William, Ist lord), ii, 441, 523, 606, 
610, 632, 637; ili. 49, 56, 58, 66, 70, 79, 83. 
Painted- chamber, Westminster -hall, i. 1085 
iv. 268. 

Palace in the Wood, at the Hague, v. 427, 
450. 

“ Palamon and Arcite,” a play, iii. 185. 

Palmer (Mrs.), mistress of Charles II. See 
lady Castlemaine. 

Pancras (St.), at Lewes, the church and 
monastery, i. 66. 

Panetier, grand, his office and fees, i. 43. 

Parasol, early notice of its use, v. 188. 

Paris-garden, Southwark, ii. 102. 

Parker (Mathew), archbishop of Canterbury, 
ii, 2455 iii. 117, 147, 150, 274, 286, 295, 

Parker (Sir Henry), iii, 18, 

Parkes a: aide-de-camp do the duke of 
Marlborough, vi. 249. 

Pacer (John), bishop of Norwich, ii. 461, 


'Ty- 


Parlin when first held, i. 102; the 
classes summoned, 10.3 a bill for triennial 
parliaments passed, vi. 120; debates first 
reported, 153. 

Parliament-water-stairs, vi. 14. 

Parmegiano, painter, iv. 542. 

Parpaglia (Vincent), abbot of St. Saviour’s, a 
papal nuncio, iii, 145. 

Parr (Anne), countess of Pembroke, ii. 392, 
395, 469. 

Parr (Sir Thomas), ii. 126, 130, 391. 

Parr (Sir William de), ii. 391. 

Parr (Sir William), baron of Horton, ii. 391, 
399, 423, 

Parry elene), iii. 109, 345. 

Parry (Sir Thomas), queen Elizabeth’s cof- 
ferer, iii, 18—28, 37, 42, 87, 105, 141, 180. 

Parry (William), executed, iii. 365, 366. 

Parsons (Sir John), of Reigate, v. 180. 

Paschal II., pope, his letters to Henry I., i. 
94, 

Paston letters, the, i. 581. 

Paston (Sir Robert), iv, 448. 

Paterson (John), archbishop of Glasgow, v. 

37, 


Lele (John), the lucky shoemaker, iv. 
597, 


Patricio (don), an Irish priest, iv. 372. 

Patrick de Chauces, i. 279. 

Patrick (Symon), bishop of Ely, v. 13. 

Patten (rev. Mr.), his political sermon, v. 
358. 

Paul III., pope, ii, 238. 

Paul IV., pope, fii. 115. 

Paulet (Sir Amias), iii. 320, 366, 371, 382, 397 
—399, 403. 

Paul’s (St.) old, iif. 225. 

Pavia, battle of, ii. 144, 

Pax, explained, iii, 114. 

Payn (John), maltreated, i 599. 

Payne (Elizabeth), iii, 490, 


General Index. 


Payne (Nevill), tutor to the earl of Mar, his 
barbarous treatment, vi. 56, 57, 64, 273. 

Payne (Thomas), iii. 490. 

Peacock (Sir Stephen), mayor of London, ii. 
226. 

Pedro the Cruel, i. 398, 505. 

Pedro (don), king of Portugal, iv. 421, 430, 
466, 495, 502, 503, 505—509. 

Pedro Valdez'(don), his capture, iii, 433. 

Pelham (Sir John), i. 489. 

Pembroke-castle, ii. 64. 

Pembroke (1st earl of). See William Mar- 
shal and William de Valence. 

Pembroke (2nd earl of), See Aylmer de 
Valence. 

Pembroke (Henry Herbert, 3rd earl), iii. 
296, 489. 

Pembroke (Jasper Tudor, earl of), ii, 64, 78. 
See 3rd duke of Bedford. 

Pembroke (John Hastings, 2nd earl), i, 406. 

Pembroke (Thomas Herbert, Sth earl), vi. 28. 

Pembroke (william Herbert, Ist earl), ii. 64. 

Pembroke (William Herbert, 2nd earl), ii 
392, 447, 465, 555, 597, 601, 607, 611, 622. 

Penalva (countess of), iv. 440. 

Pendennis castle, Henrietta Maria at, iv. 232. 

Penn (William), the quaker, v. 25, 38, 63, 
460, 4613; vi. 73, 247. 

Penn (Mrs.), wife of William, v. 153. 

Pennsylvania, vi. 73. 

Penry, alias “Martin Marprelate,” iii. 479. 

Pentham (John de), i. 298. 

Penthiévres (John, count de), i. 458, 469, 491. 

Pepys etinel) kisses a dead queen, i. 533 ; 
his “ Diary” quoted, iv. 327; his message to 
Catharine of Braganza, iv. 504, 

Percy family. See earls of Northumberland. 

Pereres (Bernard), a hostage, i. 331. 

Perez (Antonio), secretary to Philip IL, a 
refugee in England, iii. 477. 

Periwigs, fashion of wearing, iv. 412 ; vi. 372. 

Perne (Dr.), iii. 164, 514. 

Peronne (madame), iv. 231. 

Perrers (Alice), i. 409. 

Perrot (Sir John), natural son of Henry VIII., 
ii. 633; iii, 110, 112, 125, 228, 345—347, 
465, 

Persons (Anthony), ii. 410. 

Persons, the Jesuit, iii. 485. 

Perth (James Drummond, 4th earl), v. 143, 
152, 163, 189, 209, 210, 226, 230, 378. 

Pestilence in England, “the Black Death,” i. 
398, See Plagues. 

Peter de Courtenay, son of Louis VI., i. 226. 

apr de Laine, French tuter to Mary IL, v. 
397, 

Peter de Mauluc, i. 233. 

Peter de Roche, bishop of Winchester, i. 223, 

Peter of Blois, i. 178; his mysteries and 
miracles, 179; secretary to Eleanora of 
Aquitaine, 213. 

Peter of Savoy, earl of Richmond, i. 250, 290, 

Peter of Winchester, wardrobe-keeper, i. 279. 

Peter the Dutchman, his feats, ii. 580. 

Peter the Great, vi. 279, 280. 

Peterborough, quarrel between the towns- 
men and the abbot of, i. 338; queen 
Philippa at, 379; Katharine of Arragon 


yuried in the Abbey church, ii. 173; Ber 
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monument, 175; Mary queen of Scots 
buried there, iii. 416. 

Peterborough (Charles Mordaunt, 3rd earl), 
vi. 28, 252, 260, 263. See earl of Mon- 
mouth. 

Peterborough (Henry Mordaunt, 2nd earl), 
his matrimonial ambassage from James II., 
iv. 520—549. 

Peterborough (Penelope, countess of), iv. 
613, 619. 

Peterhead, the chevalier de St. George lands 
at, v. 367. 

Peters (Hugh), fanatic, iv. 246, 263, 274, 281. 

Petowe (Henry), poet, iv. 77. 

Petre (father), the adviser of James I]., v. 
31, 32, 38, 63, 72, 302, 522. 

Petre (Sir William), ii. 566 ; iii, 58, 70, 149, 

Petronilla, sister of Hleanora of Aquitaine, 
i. 165, 168. 

Pett (Phineas), naval architect, iv. 108, 119. 

Pett (Sir Peter), iv. 416. 

Pevensey, disembarkation of William’s army 
at, i. 32—34, 

Pevensey castle, eminent prisoners confined 
at, i. 480, 489, 492. 

Pews in churches, vi. 176, 

Peyrols, troubadour, i. 212. 

Peyto (friar), ii. 233, 443, 574. 

Peyton (Sir Henry), ii. 568. 

: Philip ap Hoell, ii. 64. 

Philip, archduke of Austria, ii. 85. 

Philip, duke of Bavaria, ii. 304, 518, 519. 

Philip I., king of France, succeeds his father, 
i. 245 treats William’s invasion of Eng- 
jand as a chimera, 29 ; attacks the Norman 
provinces, 48; encourages the rebellion of 
Robert, son of the Conqueror, 54; but 
abandons him, 82. 

Philip 11. (Augustus), king of France, his 
quarrel with Richard I., i. 203, 213 ; receives 
homage from prince John for Poitou, 225; 
seizes the province, 234. 

Philip IL. of Spain (son of Charles V.), his 
birth, ii. 484; proposal of his marriage to 
queen Mary, 573, 575; acceptance of his 
ring of betrothal, 607; his arrival in Eng- 
land, 620; the marriage, 624; his insult to 
lady Magdalen Dacre, 643; leaves England, 
645; his return, 651; finally quits the 
country, 653; claims the credit of having 
saved the life of the princess Elizabeth, iii. 
80; is desirous to marry her, when queen, 
119; his marriage, 133; meditates an inva- 


sion of Ireland, 345, 347; supports a pre- 
tended son of queen Elizabeth, 418; fits out 
the Spanish Armada, 422; his war with 
France, 456; resolves to avenge the loss of 
the Armada, 501; attempts an invasion of 
England, 506; dies, 518. 

Philip ILL of Spain, iii. 532, 561, 563. 

Philip IV., king of France, i. 310, 314, 326 
330, 331, 334, 367. 

Philip LV. of Spain, iv. 141, 144. 

Philip V. of Spain, vi.'192. 

Philip VI., of Valois, king of France, i. 367, 
387, 392, 

Philip the Fair, of Austria, ii. 114, 

Philip the Good, of Burgundy, i. 508,511,522 


36, 603—619. 
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Puriippsa oF Harmavtr, queen of Edward III. 


General Index. 


parentage and beauty, i. 377, 378. 


marries Edward ILL., 379, 380. 
crowned at Westminster, 381. 


her colony of cloth-manufacturers at Norwich, 382, 383, 
her crown pawned at Cologne, 385. 


regent’ of England, 392. 


her army at Neville’s-cross, 392. 
present at the siege of Calais, 394, 397. 
death, burial, and tomb, 406, 408. 
children, 381, 384, 386, 397, 400, 406. 


portraits, 400, 408. 
Faiippa Tor Matilda], countess of Thoulouse, 
Phipps de Coycy, countess of Oxford, i. 418, 


Philippe le Hardi, duke of Burgundy, i. 401. 

Philippe de Thuan, canon of Waltham, his 
“ Book of Animals,” i. 116. 

Sey ice duke of Orleans, iv. 248, 3155 v. 


palipps (Robert), bailiff of Warwick, iii. 


\ 


Pains (father), confessor, iv. 206, 207, 300, 


Picard (Richard), sheriff of London, i. 263, 

Pickering (Sir William), a suitor to, queen 
Elizabeth, iv. 124. 

Pierce (Dr.), a Bath physician, iv. 407. 

Pierce, or Piers (John), bishop of Salisbury, 
iii. 440. 

Pierre de Brezé, lord of Varenne, his devotion 
to the fortunes of Margaret of Anjou, i. 542, 
619. 

Pierre of Luxembourg, 1. 536. 

Pierre of Navarre, i. 463. 

Pierrepoint (lady Grace), vi. 91. 

Pierrepont (lady Frances), vi. 402. 

jerrot, servant to Anne of Denmark, iv. 130, 
131, 135. 

Piers of Langtoft, on parliamentary repre- 
sentatives, i. 102; the death and burial of 
Matilda of Scotland, 107; the speech of 
Philip Augustus touching the marriage of 
Richard I., 203; the voyage of the crusade, 
204, 205. 

« Pilgrimage of Grace,” ii. 400, 401, 516. 

Biedeion (James), bishop of Durham, iii. 


Pap: a manor granted to the Holy Trinity 
at Caen, i. 61. 

Pincerna (William de Albini), chief butler of 
Normandy, i. 129, 134. 

Pins, early use of, i. 415. 

Piron, a pilgrim returned from the Holy 
Land, i. 22. 

Pius .LV., pope, iii. 145. 

Pius V., ‘pope, iii, 219. 

Placentia palace, Greenwich, iii. 2. 

Plagues in England, i. 398, 481; ii. 72, 147, 
199; iii. 104, 162, 219; iv. 76, 159, 335, 418. 

Plantagenet, origin of the name, i. 120. 

Plantagenet (Thomas), 1st earl of Norfolk, i. 
315, 325, 354, 361. 365. 

Pleasaunce manor, Greenwich, i. 564, 

Plessis (M. de), bishop of Mantes, iy. 174. 

Plot's “Natural History of Oxfordshire,” iv. 
618, 


Plowden (serjeant), his noble conduit, ii. 639, 

Plowden (Louisa), v. 335. 

Tlowden Mtr) v. 144, 335. 

Plowden (Mrs.), maid of honour to Mary 
Beatrice, v. 144, 253. 

Plunket, titular primate of Ireland, executed 
iv. 478. 

Plymouth (Charles Fitz-Charles, earl of), v. 
443, 

Poet-laureate, the first, i. 252. 

Poictiers, battle of, i. 401. 

Poinet (John), bishop of Winchester, ii. 602. 

Pol (count St.) See Pierre of Luxembour ‘9- 

Poland, precedent for the partition of, vi. 192. 

Pole Arthur), i iii, 157, 

Pole (Katharine), queen Mary’s wetenurse, ii. 
135, 474, 

Pole (Henry), lord Montague, ii. 313. 

Pole (Leonard), ii. 474. 

Pole (Reginald), cardinal, and archbishop of 
Canterbury, his birth, ii. 135 ; educatéd for 
the church, 1b. ; advocates the cause of 
Katharine of Arragon, 162, 233, 487; exe- 
cution of his brother, 313; and of his 
mother, 3573; his remark on the death of 
Henry VIII, 442; arrives in England as 
the papal legate, 632 ; effects a formal recon- 
ciliation with Rome, 634; his death, 658. 

Pole (Sir Richard), ii. 80. 

Pollock (Sir Robert), vi. 403, 

Pomander of gold, ii. 475. 

Pomegranate device, its origin, ii. 98. 

Pomfret (Sir George), iii. 266. 

Pontefract-castle, Thomas, earl of Lancaster, 
condemned at, i. 340; murder of Richard LI1., 
445; Katharine of Valois resides at, 516; 
murder of earl Rivers and others, ii, 30; 
Richard III. holds his court there, 50; 
Katharine Howard at, 358; the manor set- 
tled upon Anne of Denmar ik, iv. 78. 

Ponteval (conde de), iv. 393, 497. 

Pope (Alexander), vi. 421. 

Pope (Sir Thomas), ii. 378, 630; iii. 85, 88, 
90, 94, 95. 

Popham (John), attorney-general, iii, 346, 

“ Popish plot” of Oates, iv. 458, 470, 

Porter Endymion), iv. 229, 256. 

Porter (Erisey), iv. 229, 

Portland (Richard Weston, 1st earl), iv. 190. 

Portland (William Bentinck, earl of), v. 171, 
408, 415, 420, 445, 4973 vi. 26, 44, 72, 140 
153, 155, 191, 195, 202, O15. 

Port Royal, Jamaica, earthquake at, vi. 106. 

Portsmouth (duchess of), See Louise de 
Queroualle, 

| Pot (messire Philippe), i, 606, 612. 


General Index. 


Potter (Mrs.), a fortune-teller, vi. 20. 

Poverty (the earl of), ii. 400. 

Povey (Thomas), mayor of Bristol, iv. 113, 
114, 

Powel (Mr.), secret messenger to James IL., v. 


Powis (lady [lizabeth Somerset, marchioness 
of), v. 47, 53, 58, 72, 106, 113, 149. 

Powis (William Herbert, 1st earl), v. 113,118, 
519. - 

Powlet (Sir William), ii. 172; iii. 4, 

Prance (Miles), silversmith, iv. 469. 

Prannel (Henry), the vintner, his widow, iii. 
463, 

Pratt (Dr.), chaplain to the princess Anne, vi, 
112, 148, 150, 151, 157, 158, 164, 165, 

Prayer, public, at the Spanish invasion, iii. 
424, 

Prestal, un astrologer, iii. 158. 

Preston (lord), condemned, but pardoned, vi. 
63, 64, 102. 

Pretender, this sobriquet first applied by 
queen Anne to her brother, v. 257. 

Price (Mr.), M.P. for Denbigh, vi. 153, 154. 

Pride (colonel), iv. 265. 

Primislaus, duke of Saxony, his journey to 
England, i. 411. 

«« Prince of Purpoole,” a masque, iii. 479. 

“ Prince,” Phineas Pett’s ship, launched, iv. 
108. 

Priolo (Angelique), ex-abbess of Chaillot, a 
favourite of Mary Beatrice, v. 120. 

Prior (Matthew), poet, secretary to the Eng- 
lish embassy in France, his coarse re- 
marks on the exiled royal family, v. 1715 
holds. secret correspondence with Mary 
Beatrice, 347; objected to, on the score of 
his birth, by queen Anne, 356; his servile 
baseness, 357; employed to pay an intended 
annuity from queen Anne to Mary Bea- 
trice, 396. 

Privy seal loans, iii. 447. 

« Progress of Beauty,” a poem, v. 139. 

Provencal language, its influence, i. 164; its 
character, 213; the court language, temp. 
Henry III., 258. 

Prujeon (Sir Francis), physician, iv. 409. 

Prynne (William), lawyer, iv. 194, 413. 

Puckering (Mr, serjeant), speaker, iii. 375 ; 
lord chancellor, 472, 496, 504. 

Puddins (Dr.), iii. 547. 

Pudsay (Sir Ralph), of Bolton-hall, i. 621. 

Puebla or), ji. 112, 114, 121. 

Puissars (madame), v. 520; vi. 18. 

Purcell (Henry), musical composer, iv. 454 ; 
vi. 108, 

Purkiss, a Saxon charcoal-burner, his cart re- 
ceives the body of William Rufus, i. 83. 
Pym (Mr.), a leader of the Roundheads, iv. 

206, 203, 212. 


Quadra, Spanish ambassador, iii. 178, 

Quakers persecuted, v. 16. 

(Quebec, attack on, vi. 333, 

Queenborough, built in honour of Philippa of 
Hainault, i. 380. 

Queen-consort, perquisites of the, i. 2. 

Queen-gold claimed by Berengaria, i. 204, 217 ; 
by Eleanora of Provence, 256, 262, 266, 
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278; not claimed by Catharine of Braganza, 
iv. 413; nor by Mary Beatrice, v. 8. 

Queenhithe, its derivation, i. 2; its dues 
transferred to Richard, earl of Cornwall, 256 ; 
sold by him to the citizens of London, 7b, 

Queen-regnant, her rights, ij. 618. 

Queen’s-bridge, Westminster, described, iv. 100, 

Queens’-college, Cambridge, its foundation, i. 
554, 5925 ii. 14; visited by queen Eliza- 
beth, iii. 163. 

Queen’s-college, Oxford, i. 408, 499. 

(ueen’s-house, Greenwich, vi. 116. 

Queen’s-oak, in Northamptonshire, ii. 7, 

“Queen’s Pastoral,” a masque, iv. 194. 

Queen’s-tree, at Chelsea, iii. 441. 

Quen, or Cwene, its meaning, i. 15. 

Quentyse, a quaint device, i. 296, 

Querouaille ¢ ouise de), afterwards duchess of 
Portsmouth, iv. 435, 469, 480, 485, 487— 
490, 492, 527, 560, 561, 588, 607. 

Quintin (St.), battle of, ii. 656. 

Quintises, or upper tunics, i. 259. 


Radcliffe (Dr.), vi. 112, 120, 124, 148, 172, 178, 
179, 202, 413, 418. 

Radcot-bridge, battle of, i. 419. 

Rae (Peter), his “ History of the Rebellion,” 
vi. 414, 

Raid of Ruthven, iv. 9. 

Rainsford (lord justice), v. 413. 

Raleigh (Carew), iv. 264. 

Raleigh (Sir Walter), his introduction to 
court, ili. 338; speedily becomes a royal 
favourite, 358, 362, 442; his marriage, 493; 
imprisoned, 7b.; quarrel with Essex, 507; 
negotiates the pardon of some of Essex’s 
adherents for money, 556; witnesses Essex’s 
execution, 7b,; tried and condemned, with 
lord Grey and others, iv. 75, 79, 81; his 
long imprisonment, 82; Anne of Denmark 
interests herself for him, 110, 129; his 
execution, 129. 

Ralph, archbishop of Canterbury, his disputes 
with Roger le Poer, i. 114. 

Ralph de Guader, a Norman traitor, i. 50. 

Rambouillet, envoy from Henry IIL, iii. 
311. 

Ramillies, battle of, vi. 263. 

Rammersby CEamnng de), i. 374. 

Rampstone (Sir Thomas), i. 473, 481. 

Ramsay (John), Viscount Haddington, iv. 46. 

Rancé (abbé de), v. 142. 

Randee (Mrs.), housekeeper at Windsor- 
castle, vi. 159. 

Randolf (John), a Minorite friar, i. 490. 

Randolph, queen Elizabeth’s minister in 
Scotland, iii. 195. y 

Ranelagh (Katharine, the dowager lady), vi. 


67. 
Ranulph de Glanville, Eleanor’s keeper, i. 190 
198, 199. : 
Ranulph, earl of Chester, i. 142, 144. 
Raoul, count of Vermandois, i. 168. 
Raoul de Gace, i. 23. 
«Rape of the Lock,” by Pope, vi. 244. 
Ratcliffe (Sir Edward), iti. 432. 
Ratcliffe (Sir Francis), iv, 432. 
Ratcliffe (Sir Humphrey), ii. 620. 
Ravaillac, the maniac regicide, iv. 138, 
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Rawlinson (Sir Tk omas), lord mayor, vi. 257. 

Raymond, count of Thoulouse, i. 167, 183, 
188. 

Raymond, count St. Gilles, i. 211. 

Raymond of Poitou, i. 170. 

Read (William), of Durham-yard, an oculist, 
knighted, vi. 282. 

Reading-abbey-church, Henry I. buried at, i. 
127; Adelicia’s gifts to, 7b.; her effigy said 
to have been placed there, 135. 

Rebec, a little violin, ii. 182. 

Reculée castle, Margaret of Anjou sheltered 
at, i. 638. 

Redmore heath, or Bosworth, battle of, ii. 69. 

Redonda (conde de), iv. 503. 

Reformation in England promoted by Anne 
of Bohemia, i. 416; espoused by Anne 
Boleyn, ii. 238; and Katharine Parr, iii. 
391, 405, 410. 

Regent’s-walk, Cambridge, vi. 252. 

Regina, Matilda the wife of William the Con- 
queror first so called, i, 15. 

Reginald de Cobham, castellan of Dover, i. 
289. 

Reginald de Cornhill, abbot of Reading, i. 
232. 

Renaud (Hercules), duke of Modena, v. 155. 

Renaud Or, French minister, vi. 141. 

Renaud, Spanish ambassador, ii. 607—611, 
615—618; iii. 48, 55, 58, 66—70. 

Renaudot (abbé), v. 157. 

René of Anjou, father of Margaret, i, 534— 
538, 541—543, 595, 620, 629, 635, 639. 

Rénée of France, ii. 196. 

Rennes-cloth, .ts value, i, 489, 

Reresby (Sir John), iv. 312, 314, 467, 552. 

Rétz (cardinal de), iv. 257. 

Reynolds (Walter), bishop of Worcester and 
archbishop of Canterbury, i. 360. 

Rhuddlan-castle, Kleanor of Castile at, i. 299. 

Rialton (Francis Godolphin, 2nd viscount), 
vi. 283. 

Ribald, or Ribaut, a maniac, i. 252. 

“Ribald rhymes,” origin of the phrase, i. 
253. 

Riccini (abbé), iv. 522. 

Rich (lady Penelope), iii. 362, 364, 515, 572; 
iv, 83. 

Rich (Richard, 1st lord), chancellor, ii. 277, 
367, 375, 400, 430, 548, 550. 

Richard, abbot of St. Alban’s, completes that 
fabric, i. 104; its consecration, 7b. 

Richard, bishop of Poictiers, i. 334, 

Richard, count d’Estampes, i. 472, 495. 

Richard du Marche, illuminator, i, 298, 

Richard, earl of Cornwall, son of king John, 
237; assumes the title of king of the Ro- 
mans, 266; captured at Lewes, 273; his 
death, 279. 

Richard L, duke of Normandy, i. 19. 

Richard L., Ceur de Lion, king of England, 
his birth, i. 182; wedded to Alice of 
France, 183; crowned count of Poitou, 
188; revolts from his father, Henry II., 
192; a troubadour-poet, 192; succeeds as 
duke of Aquitaine, 197; ascends the throne 
of England, 7b.; joins the crusade, 199; 
his attachment to Berengaria of Navarre, 
202: married at Limoussa, 207; his valour 
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in Palestine, 208, 209; imprisoned at Tene- 
breuse, 211, 216; liberated, 216; his title 
“Coeur de Lion,’ 212; estranged from 
Berengaria, 217; interview with St. Hugh, 
bishop of London, 218; reconciled to bis 
consort, 219; death and burial, 220, 221; 
his prison-poem, 212. 

Richard IJ., duke of Normandy, i. 20. 

Richard II. (surnamed of Bordeaux), king of 
England, regency during his minority, i. 
412; marries Anne of Bohemia, 414 3 
civil broils, 418; his full assumption of 
royal authority, 420; quarrels with the 
London citizens, 421, 424; his royal pro- 
gress from Shene to Westminster, 421— 
4245; grief at the loss of his consort, 425— . 
427; suitor to Isabella of Valois, 428—432 5 
second marriage, 434; mutiny in his court, 
4353 supplanted by Henry of Bolingbroke 
437—442; resigns his crown, 442; mur 
dered, 445; his will, 449; exhumation of 
his body, 503. 

Richard IL, king ef England (see Richard 
Plantagenet, 3rd duke of Gloucester), his 
birth, il. 40; ascends the throne, 31, 46; 
orders the destruction of Edward V. and 
Richard of York, 31; his coronation, 46; 
his deformity, 48; impatient for the de- 
mise of his queen, 51; attends her funeral, 


ib. 
Richard III. duke of Normandy, his death, i. 


22. 
Richard, second son of the Conqueror, his 
studious pursuits, i. 52; his death, 52. 


65. 
Richard, son of Edward IIL, i. 406. 
Richardson(captain), gaoler of Newgate, vi. 26. 
Richelieu (cardinal), v. 142, 198, 211, 215, 
231. 
Richley (Dr.), oculist, vi. 150. 
Richmond (Charles Lenox, 1st duke), iv. 488, 


4923; v. 
Richmond (Edmund Tudor, 15th earl), i. 526, 
531 


Richmond (Frances, duchess of). See Frances 
Stuart. 

Richmond (Henry Tudor, 16th earl), ii. 32. 
See Henry VII, 

Richmond (James Stuart, Ist duke), v. 266, 
278 


Richmond (Margaret, countess of), ii. 53, 65, 
83, 104, 123. 

Richmond and Lenox (Charles Stuart, 3rd 
duke), iv. 427. 

Richmond and Somerset (Henry Fitzroy, 1st 
duke), ii. 133, 137, 234, 254, 265, 502. 

Richmond (or Shene), death of Anne of 
Bohemia at, i. 425; her apartments dis- 
mantled, but restored by Henry V., ib. ; 
revellings at, in the time of Henry VIIL, 
1275 residence of Anne of Cleves at, 3163 
illness and death of Queen Elizabeth, iii. 
573—5823 residence of prince Henry, son 
of James L., 99, 

Ricote, visits of Queen Nlizabeth to, iii, 188, 
469 


Riczi (Antoine), i, 470, 471. 


Riding-habit in the time of xueen Anne, vd 
352, 


L 
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Ridley (Nicholas), bishop of Rochester and 
London, ii. 543, 552, 565; iii, 42. 

Ridolfi, Florentine banker, iii. 249, 257. 

Rigaud’s portrait of Louis XIV., v. 343. 

Rinaldo d’Este, uncle of Mary Beatrice, iv. 
532, 538, 541, 549. 

Rinaldo, duke of Modena, v. 155. 

Rivers (Richard Savage, 4th earl), vi. 317, 


357. 
Rivers (Richard Woodville, 1st earl), ii. 2, 4, 
8, 16. 


pale 

Rivers (Anthony, 2nd earl), carried a pri- 
soner to Calais, ii. 43 scene on the occa- 
sion, 2b.; his marriage, 11; a patron of 
Caxton the printer, 24; seized by Richard, 
duke of Gloucester, 27; executed, 30. 

Roads made by Matilda of Scotland, i. 
9 


DS 

Robert Courthose, eldest son of William L., 
his birth, i. 26; associated with his mother 
in the regency of Normandy, 31, 46, 75; 
jealous rivalry between him and _his 
brothers, 51, 523; rebels against his father, 
54—573 personal valour, 56; sponsor of 
Matilda of Scotland, 74; repels the aggres- 
sions of Malcolm, 58, 74; want of money, 
82; joins the crusade, 65; succeeds his 
father as duke of Normandy, 82; at war 
with his brother Henry, 82; his cognomen 
of the Unready, 65; his partizans in the 
court of Henry 1, 92; invades England, 
2b.; pacification with Henry I., 7b. ; his 
revelry at the English court, 97; taken 

risoner at Tinchebray, 100; confined in 
rdiff-castle, 101. 

Robert, duke of Normandy, father of William 
I, i. 21; his pilgrimage to the Holy Land, 
223 his death, 7b. 

Robert, son of James I., iv. 53. 

Robert, earl of Flanders, marries the countess 
of Friesland, i. 54. 

Robert, earl of Gloucester, marries Aimabel, 
heiress of Glamorgan, i. 103; conducts the 
empress Matilda to Normandy, 121; at the 
death-bed of Henry I., by whom he is 
constituted protector of the empress Ma- 
tilda, 125; supports her claim to the 
crown, 141—151; captured at Winchester, 
152; confined in Rochester-castle, 7b. ; re- 
leased, 154; renews hostilities ib.; his 
death and burial, 155. 

Robert, king of France, i. 16. 

Robert, king of Sicily, an astrologer, i, 
387. 

Robert of Artois, i. 351. 

Robert of Gloucester’s quaint description of 
the Domesday Book, i. 59 ; on the courtship 
of Henry I. and Matilda of Scotland, 79; 
nis characteristic description of Henry L., 
80; on the marriages of Henry I., 89, 113; 
his serio-comic account of the interdicted 
food of Henry I., 125; of prince Edward 
and Magna Charta, 269; on the death of 
the ear] of Leicester, 275, 

Robert of Louvaine, i. 112. 

Robert the clerk, his interview with Mira- 
molin, i. 233. 

Robethon, the Hanoverian minister, v. 345, 

_ Robin of Redesdale, his rebellion, ii, 16, 
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Robinson (John), successively bishop of 
Bristol and London, vi. 353, 412. 

Robinson (Sir William), iv. 220. 

Robsart (Amy), wife of Robert Dudley, earl 
of Leicester, iii. 133, 141, 305. 

Robsart (Sir Louis de), i. 509, 529. 

Rochefoucault (cardinal de la), iv. 151. 

Rochefoucault (duc de), v. 171. 

Rochester cathedral consumed by fire, i. 14; 
couples a statue of Matilda of Scotland, 

8. 

Rochester, Robert of Gloucester confined at, 
i. 152; Anne of Cleves at, ii. 298; Henry 
VIII.’s visit to her there, ib., 317; Wyatt 
joined by Brett at, 594; a Spanish envoy 
arrested at, iii. 208; visits of queen Eliza- 
beth, 289, 335. 

Rochester (Henry Wilmot, Ist earl), iv. 244. 

Rochester (John Wilmot, 2nd earl), iv. 244, 
438, 

Bere (Lady Henrietta Boyle, countess 
of), vi. 196. 

Rochester (Lawrence Hyde, Ist earl), his dis- 
graceful encouragement of Catharine Sed- 
ley, v. 6, 243; intercedes with Mary II, for 
his brother, lord Clarendon, vi. 67; em- 
ployed to negotiate between the queen and 
the princess Anne, 79, 943; induces queen 
Anne to attempt a reconciliation with 
Bishop Ken, 202; becomes her prime 
minister, 215, 222; hated by the duchess 
of Marlborough, 247; is driven to resign 
office, 7b.; again in power, 341; his death, 
349 


Rochester (Sir John), ii. 576. 

Rochester (Sir Robert), queen Mary’s comp- 
troller, ii. 531, 545—550, 576, 616; iii. 70; 

Rochford-hall, Essex, ii. 178. 

Rochford (George: Boleyn, viscount), ii, 244, 
246, 252, 253, 259, 270; iii. 3. 

Rochford (lady Jane), wife of George Boleyn, 
li. 244, 254, 316, 359, 378, 382, 385. 

Rockingham-castle, i, 239; iv. 64. 

Rodolph (prince), son of the emperor Maximi- 
lian, iii. 244. 

Rodolphus, duke of Austria, i. 313. 

Roet, (Katherine), third wife of John of 
Gaunt, i. 409. 

Roger de Beaumont, military officer, i. 23; 
made premier of Normandy, 31; informs the 
Conqueror of the underhand proceedings of 
Matilda, 54, 

Roger le Poer, bishop of Salisbury, cause of 
his promotion, i. 99; his dispute with Ralph, 
archbishop of Canterbury, 155, 

Rogers (Sir Richard), iv. 407. 

Rohan (Marguerite, viscountess), i. 473, 48], 
495. 

Rohan (viscount de), i. 456, 465, 466, 473. 

Rolfe (major), iv. 266. 

Rollo, founder of the ducal line of Normandy 
i. 17, 23. 

Romeo, an Italian poet, i, 244. 

Romney (Henry Sidney, earl of), vi. 75. 

Romsey, the nunnery of, Matilda of Scotland 
brought up at, i. 74. 

Roncheé (pére), almoner of Mary Beatrice, iv. 
609; v. 336. 

Ronjat, surgeon to William III, vi. 193, 194, 
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Rooke (Sir George), vi. 42, 63, 175, 390. 

Rookwood, of Euston-hall, in Suffolk, his cruel 
treatment, iii. 316. 

Roos (Sir Thomas de), ii. 399 

Roper (Margaret), daughter 
More, ii. 236, 557, 579. 

Roper (Mr.), iv. 442. 

Rosamond Clifford, mistress of Henry II., 175, 
180; her death and burial, 190, 197. 

Rosewell, a dissenting minister, iv. 261. 

Ross (William, 12th lord), v. 128; vi. 42. 

Rotheram, (Thomas Scott), archbishop of 
York, ii. 27, 50. 

Rothes (John Leslie, duke of), iv. 590— 
692. 

Rotier (Philip), medallist, v. 182. 

Rouen, voluptuous life of king John at, i. 229; 
Margaret of Anjou at, 545; the earlof War- 
wick’s conference with Louis XI. at, 624; 
capture of, from the Huguenots, iii. 1615 
siege of, 465. 

Rouet (Katherine), i. 430, 

Rounceval-hospital, Charing-cross, ii. 635. 

Roundhead, origin of the term, iv. 213. 

Rous (John), historian, i. 509, 510. 

Rowe (Nicholas), dramatist, viii. 137. 

Rowlet (Sir Ralph), iii. 54. 

Roxburgh (earl of), iv. 611. 

Roy (John), his lines on cardinal Wolsey, 
ii. 485, 

“ Royal Charles,” ship, iv. 417. 

Royal Exchange founded, iii, 225; visited by 
Anne of Denmark, iv. 115. 

Royal Society founded, iv. 481. 

Royere (Mrs.), royal nurse, v. 45. 

Rudde (Anthony), bishop of St. David's, iii. 
495. 

Rudolph IT., emperor, iii., 494. } 

Ruga (pere), confessor of Mary Beatrice, v. 201, 
226, 263, 293, 305, 309. 

Rumbold the conspirator, iv. 483. 

Runnymede, John grants Magna Charta at, 
i. 236, 

Rupert (prince), iv. 224, 250, 318, 374, 394, 
407, 529. 

Russell (admiral Edward), v. 134, 162; vi. 28, 
34, 58, 87, 91. 

Russell (lady Margaret), v. 30. 

Russell (lady Rachel), v. 469, 517, 34, 74, 


‘of Sir Thomas 


91, 96. 

Russell (lord William), iv. 468, 476, 483, 559, 
595. 

Russell (Mrs.), maid of honour, iii. 504, 505. 

Russell (Richard), bishop of Portalegre, iv. 363, 
372, 374. 

Russell (Sir John), ii. 276, 284, 401. 

Russell er William), iii. 363. 

Russian company founded, ii. 651. 

Rustat (Tobias), v. 31. 

Nuthven (Alexander), 3rd son of 1st earl of 
Gowrie, iv. 47—50. 

Ruthven (Beatrice), iv. 47—55. 

Rutland (Edmund Plantagenet, earl of), i, 580, 
587; il. 5. 

Ratland (Henry Manners, 2nd ear)), iii. 121. 

Rutland (Jobn Manners, Ist duke), vi. 167. 


Rycott. See Ricote. 
Rye-house plot, iv. 483, 
Rymer (Thomas), historiographer, vi, 107, 


General Index. 
| Ryswick, treaty of, establishing peace betweet 


William lil. and Louis XIV., v. 168. 


Sachems visit queen Anne, vi. 332. 

Sacheverel (Dr.), trial of, vi. 313—326. 

Sackville (general), v. 152. 

Sackville (lady Margaret), iii. 354. 

Sackville (Sir Thomas), iii, 147. 

Sacrilege committed by Henry VIIL, ii. 631 
639, 

Saddles, side, first used in England, i. 415. 

Sadler (Sir Ralph), ii. 370, 378; iii. 131, 322, 
366. 

St. Alban’s (Henry Jermyn, earl of), iv. 325, 
327, 332, 335. 

St. eee nunnery at Canterbury, i. 
55 


St. Augustine’s palace, Canterbury, iii. 286 5 
iv. 157. 

St. Bartholomew-day massacre, iii. 271. 

St. Bartholomew’s priory at Lyminster 
founded, i. 133, 

St. Bartholomew the Great, West Smithfield, 
fracas of the monks with archbishop Boni- 
face, i. 255. 

St. Clare (Sir Andrew), iv. 94. 

St. George (chevalier de). See James Francis 
Edward. 

St. George, code of, vi. 55. 

St. George (madame), iv. 156, 163, 169, 186, 215, 

St. James, his hand possessed by the emzress 
Matilda, i. 118, 166; his shrine at Compos- 
tella, 166. 

St. James’-palace, the private residence of 
Queen Mary, ii. 580; attack on, by Wyatt, 
599—601; death of Queen Mary at, 6595 
warlike exercises at, iii. 435; court of James 
I. at, iv. 67; mass celebrated there, 162; 
Charles II. born at, 185; birth of James IL., 
190, 516; kept there as a prisoner, 247; last 
Gays of Charles I. at, 268—278; return of 
Henrietta Maria to, 321; the Catholic 
chapel, 552; birth of the prince of Wales 
there, v. 40; taken possession of by the 
prince of Orange, 100; his inhospitable mode 
of life there, vi. 16; residence of the princess 
Anne, 156, 176, 196; queen Anne’s closet 
audiences at, 318; her final audience with 
the duke of Marlborough there, $42 ; soldiers’ 
clothing thrown into the garden, 3613 cele- 
bration of the queen’s birthday in 1712, 374. 
Chapel-royal, visit of Catharine of Braganza, 
iv. 414; bishop Burnet’s fancy about high 
pews, vi. 176. 

St. James’ park, Jacobite’s wall in, vi. 13. 

St. John (Henry, 1st viscount), secretary of 
state. See 1st Viscount Bolingbroke. 

St. John (Oliver, 3rd lord), of Bletsoe, iv. 97. 

St. John Baptist college, Bristol, ii, 234. 

St. John’s college, Oxtord, ii, 595, 

Saintlow (Sir William), iii. 58, 69, 180, 

St. Mary’s, Cambridge, iii. 164, 

% esr e church, Southampton, founded, & 


St. Mary’s isle, i. 603. 

St. Mary’s, Oxford, iii. 187. 

St. Mary’s, Spital, queen Elizabeth at, iii, 12% 
St. Paul’s cathedral rebuilt, vi. 166. 


| St. Paul’s cross, Sir John Oldcastle cursed as 


\ 
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1 503; Edward of Lancaster proclaimed 
illegitimate at, 568; Dr. Shaw’s sermon 
against Edward of York, ii. 31; Dr. Bar- 
ees sermon against the earl of Essex, iii. 
557. 

St. Pol (count James, of), ii. 13. 

St. Simon (duc de), v. 104, 385, 386. 

St. Stephen’s-abbey at Caen, founded by 
William [., i. 24; his tomb, 69, 70. 

St. Stephen’s-chapel, Westminster, ii. 22, 79, 
634. 

St. Sulpice (mons.), v. 306. 

St. (hibaut believed to cure the ague, v. 252. 

St. Vallery, Matilda invested with the regency 
of Normandy at, i. 31. 

Sal-Addin, his criminal attachment 
Eleanora, i. 171. - 

Saladin, his presents to Richard I., i. 209. 

Salazar (Maria de), ii. 111. 

Saleman (John), bishop of Norwich, i. 336. 

Salisbury, parliament convened there by 
Henry I., i. 104; and by Isabella of France, 
365; James II. at, v. 72. 

Salisbury (Xatharine de Granson), countess of, 
i. 388, 390. 

Salisbury (James Cecil, 3rd earl), iv. 474, 575. 

Salisbury (Margaret Pole, countess of), ii. 136, 
315, 355, 357. 

Salisbury (Richard Neville, 8th earl), i. 555, 
571, 575, 580, 587. 

Salisbury (Sir John de Montacute, 6th earl), 
i. 443, 

Salisbury (William de Montacute, 2nd earl), 
i. 413. 

Salisbury (William de Montacute, 3rd baron), 
i. 388, 390, 403. 

“Salisbury” man-of-war captured, v. 255, 
2565 fate of the prisoners, 2b. 

Salle (Antoine de), i. 537. 

Salle (chevalier de), v. 252. 

Sampson, private agent of Matilda of Flanders, 
i. 543 becomes a monk of Ouche, 56, ~ 

Sampson (Dr.), ii. 151, 258. 

Sampson (Richard), bishop of Chichester, il. 
286, 297. 

Sancho (infant don), archbishop of Toledo, 

i, 288. 

Sancho, king of Navarre, i. 221, 

Sancho the Brave, i. 301. 

Sancho the Great, i. 202. 

Sancho the Strong, i. 202, 211, 217. 

Sancho the Wise, king of Navarre, i. 200, 202, 


to 


207. 

Sancroft lseaR archbishop of Canterbury, 
crowns James 11. and Mary Beatrice, v. 125 
commitled to the Tower, 44; refuses to 
take the oaths to the new sovereigns, vi. 
7; refuses to crown William and Mary, 12; 
is deprived, 67 ; molested in his retirement, 
735 his death, 110. 

Sanctuary at Westminster, ii. 17, 27. 

Sancy, French ambassador, iii. 431. 

Sancy, confessor to Henrietta Maria, iv. 157, 
160, 164, 171, 174, 178. 

Sande (marquez de), iv. 373, 378, F 

Sands (colonel), equerry of the princess Anne, 
v. 59, 60. 

Sands (Mrs. Elizabeth), iii. 64,155. 

Sandwich, queen klizabeth’s visit to, iii. 288, 
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Sandwich (Edward Montague, Ist earl), iv. 
328, 356, 364, 366, 376, 377, 415, 419, 

Sandys (Edwin), archbishop of York, ii. 565, 
589; ili, 98, 273. 

Sandys (William, 8rd lord), of the Vine, iii. 
562. 

Sanford (Mr.), master of the revels, iv. 83. 

Sanguelac, the vale of, the battle-field of 
Hastings, i. 37. 

Sarsfield (colonel), vi. 52, 58, 61. 

Saunders (father), James II.’s confessor, y 
246, 248, 

Savage attempts the life of Elizabeth, iii. 367 
370. 


UW. 

Savage (Sir John), ii. 60, 68. 

Savill (Sir Henry), iii, 442. 

Saville (Anne), afterwards lady Berkeley, ii. 
224, 

Saville (Henry), iv. 576. 

Savoy (earl of), uncle of Eleanor of Provence 
i, 245, 

Savoy (prince Eugene of), vi. 372—375. 

Savoy-hospital, ii. 646, 661. 

Savoy-palace erected, i. 250, 

Sawstone-hall, ii. 558, 576. 

Say and Sele (William Fiennes, 1st viscount), 
iv. 228. 

Sayers (Mr.), vice-chamberlain, vi. 105, 169, 
180, 


Sayes-court, iv. 125, 437, 455. 

Scales (Anthony, lord). See 2nd earl of Rivers. 

Scales (lady), i. 589, 

Scarborough-castle, i. 333 iv. 221, 343, 

Scarborough (Sir Charles), iv. 611. 

Scarsdale (lord), iv, 515, 518. 

“Scavenger’s daughter,” an instrument of tor- 
ture, iii, 250, 

Sceptring acts of parliament, ii. 591; vi. 228. 

Schomberg (marshal de), v. 499, 5033 vi. 
16, 26. 

Scrope (Henry le, 7th lord), of Bolton, ii. 394, 
395 


Scrope (Henry le, 9th lord), iii. 179, 200, 203. 

Scrope (lady), ii. 18. 

Scrope (Richard), archbishop of York, i. 484. 

Scrope erie le, 10th lord), iii. 498. 

Scudamore (lady), ili. 504. 

Scudamore, under-secretary of state, iii. 369. 

Scull (Harry), his dream, vi. 156. 

Seafield (earl of), v. 212. 

Seal of the empress Matilda, i, 149. 

Seal of William and Mary, vi. 124. 

Seaton (Archibald), laird of Touch, v. 256. 

Seatons, two youths, murdered, i. 384, 

Sedgmoor, battle of, iv. 4845 v. 18. 

Sedley (Catharine), maid of honour, after 
wards countess of Dorchester, iv. 588, 619; 
v. 6, 24, 465; vi. 102. 

Sedley (Sir Charles), v. 6; vi. 102. 

Segrave (John de, 2nd lord), i. 318. 

Segrave, constable of the Tower, i. 342. 

Seignelai; French minister of commerce, Y. 
122, 126 : , 

Seizin, the feudal term for taking possession, i. 
21, 33. 

Selbourne (lady Betty), v. 428. 

“ Semper Sioa Elizabeth’s motto, adopted 
by Anne, vi. 395,00 

Semple (lord), of Beltries, iii. ey 528 
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Seraphin (father), a Capuchin friar, v. 5. 

Serigo (Dr.), physician, ii. 18, 19. 

Serlo, bishop of Seez, his reforming shears, i. 
99. 

Serres (sieur de la), historiographer, iv. 199, 

Sewer, office in the royal household, i. 187. 

Seymour ancestry, ii. 273. 

Seymour (admiral lord Thomas), of Sudely, 
marries Katharine Parr, ii. 295, 313, 407, 
446; his freedoms with the princess Eliza- 
beth, iii. 16; committed to the Tower, 23; 
attainted, 31; executed, 32. 

Seymour (Joanna), wife of Andrew Huddle- 
ston, ii. 278. 

Seymour (lady Jane), daugLter of Ist duke of 
Somerset, iii. 151. 

Seymour (lord Henry), iii 328. 

Seymour Wary) daccntar of Katharine Parr, 
li, 459, 466. 

Seymour tae Edward), vi. 201, 222. 

Seymour (Sir John), ii. 130, 273, 278. 

Shadwell (Dr.), vi. 409. 

Shadwell hom) poet-lanreate, v. 106. 

Shaftesbury (Anthony Ashley Cooper, 1st 
earl) proposes to divorce Catharine of Bra- 
ganza, iv. 453, 474; nicknamed “Lord 
Shiftsbury,” from his crooked policy, 456; 
the real mover in the popish plot, 460; his 
villany disclosed, 479; is committed to the 
Tower, ib.; released, ib, 

Shakerly Ste ii. 495. 

Sbannon (Elizabeth, viscountess), iv. 442, 

Sharp (Dr. Lionel), military chaplam, iii. 433. 

Sharp (John), archbishop of York, vi. 207, 385, 

6. 


386. 
Sharp (Sir William), secretary to James IL., 
iv. 617 


Shaston, or Shaxton (Dr. Mierolaey ii. 234. 

Shaw (Dr.), chaplain to Kdward LV., his ser- 
mon at Paul’s-cross, ii. 31. 

Sheffield (lady), 2nd wife to Robert, earl of 
Leicester, iii. 231, 305, 513, 514. 

Sheldon (Gilbert), bishop of London and arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, iv. 379, 426. 

Shelton(Mr.), queen Elizaoeth’s guardian, iii. 6. 

Shelton (Sir John), ii, 560. 

Sheming (Thomas), governor of Framling- 
ham.-castle, ii, 562. 

Shene. See Richmond. 

Shepherd (Sir Fleetwood), ranger of Windsor- 
park, vi. 160. 

Shepherd (Thomas), steward of Sir Thomas 
Strickland, iv. 439, 

Sheridan (Dr.), his oration on queen Anne, vi. 
420, 


Sheriff-muir, battle of, v. 365. 

Sheriffs, custom of pricking for, vi. 261. 

Sherlock (Dr. William), dean of St. Paul’s, v. 
1343 vi. 87. 

Sherwood (Dr.), of Bath, vi. 93. 

Sherwood (l'homas), bis cruel treatment, iii, 
349. 

Shetland-islands, how annexed to Scotland, iv. 
3, 23. 

“Shiftsbury,” a sobriquet for Shaftesbury, iv. 
456. 

Shirley (Sir Anthony), iii. 494. 

Shoes pointed, invented by Folque le Rechin, 
i. 126. 
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Shooter’s-hill, May-day games at, if 134, 
public meeting of Henry VII. and Anae of 
Cleves, 301. 

Shore (Jane), Edward IV.’s mistress, ii. 30. 

Shovel (Sir Cloudesley), vi. 45. 

Shrewsbury (Charles Talbot, duke of), v. 99, 
489; vi. 111, 140, 161, 330, 340, 358, 387, 
407, 411. 

Shrewsbury (countess of), wife of George, 6th 
earl, iii. 203, 296, 385. 

Shrewsbury (Francis Talbot, 5th earl), ii. 577 
5813 iii. 105. 

Shrewsbury (George Talbot, 4th earl), ii. 68. 

Shrewsbury (George Talbot, 6th earl), iii. 148, 
203, 276, 297, 350. 

Shrewsbury (Gilbert Talbot, 7th earl), iii. 
281. 

Shrewsbury (Grace, countess of), ii. 577. 

Shrewsbury (John Talbot, Ist earl), i. 5625 
ii, 31. 

Shrewsbury (John Talbot, 2nd earl), i. 582. 

Sidney (Algernon), iv. 423, 435, 468, 483, 576, 
587, 589. 

Sidney (Henry), iv. 473; v.12, 430, 434, 436, 

Sidney (Sir Henry), iii. 181, 244, 

Sidney Sir Philip), ili. 284, 301, 323, 324, 363 
364, 456. 

Sidney (Sir Robert), iii. 483, 501, 504, 549, 559. 

Sigismund, king of Poland, iii. 510. 

Silvas (Diego) [or Duarte Silva], Jew con- 
tractor, iv. 368, 392. 

Simier (mons.), envoy from the duke of Anjou, 
fii. 317—323, 385. 

Simnel (Lambert), ii. 35, 77. ee 

Simon de Gloucester, goldsmith, i. 266. 

Simon de Montfort, earl of Leicester, i. 250, 
260, 267, 273, 276. 

Simon de Montfort, son of the foregoing, i. 276. 

Simonette, Anne Boleyn’s French governess, 
ii. 179. 

Simpson (Annis), accused of witchcraft, iv. 32 
—35, 

Sion-house, Katharine Howard imprisoned at. 
ii. 866, 370, 379, 381; king Henry’s corpse 
rests there, 443; horrible incident, ib. ; the 
convent refounded by queen Mary, 661; 
Charles I.’s children imprisoned at, iv. 276; 
the prince of Orange at, v.513; the princess 
Anne resides at, vi. 80. 

Sixtus V., pope, iii. 416, 421, 448, 

Skelton, ambassador to France, v. 52. 

Skelton (Bevil), envoy to the Hague, v. 452, 
455, 459. 

Skelton (John), poet-laureate, i. 307; ii. 25, 133, 

Skelton (Sir John), fi. 249. 

Skelton (Mrs.), wife of Sir John, ii. 249. 

Skinkell (Katrine), iv. 26, 27. 

Skinner (John), ii. 378. 

Skivington’s irons for torture, iii. 250. 

Slawata (W.), a Bohemian baron, iii, 522. 

Slingsby (Sir Henry), iv. 260. 

Sloane (Dr. Hans), vi. 409. 

Small-pox first brought into England, i. 315; 
the court physician Gaddesden’s cure for 
it, 319. 

Smeaton (Mark), ii. 244, 249, 255, 260 

Smith (James), collector of historical por 
traits, v. 128, 
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Smith (Sir Clement), ii. 273. 

Smith (Sir Thomas), iii. 174, 177, 182, 228, 
250, 256, 275, 278. 

Smith, vice-chamberlain of Mary II., vi. 111. 

Smithfield, jousts in, ii. 13; horrible execu- 
tions in, 323, 431, 516, 522, 6415 iii.304; the 
French ambassador assailed in, iii. 327. 

Snowdon barons in London, i. 298; their 

_ anger at their treatment, 7b. 

Sobieska (Clementine), wile of the Chevalier 
de St. George, v. 381. 

Sobieski (John), king of Poland, v. 381. 

Sulebay, battle of, iv 520. 

Solms (count), a Dutvh commander, v. 98. 

Somers (Sir John), levd-keeper, vi. 191, 254, 
291. 

Somerset (Charles Seymour, 6th duke), sur- 
named The Proud, v. 17,32; vi. 80, 231, 312, 
358, 386. 

Somerset (Edmund Beaufort, 2nd duke), i. 551, 
655, 559, 561, 566 570, 571, 572, 577. 

Somerset (Edmund Beaufort, 4th duke), i. 
631—633. 

Somerset (Edward Seymour, Ist duke), at the 
christening of Edward VL, ii. 283; created 
earl of Hertford, 357; becomes protector, 
441; his quarrels with his brother, Sir 
Thomas Seymour, 450, 454; letters to him 
from the princess Elizabeth, iii. 30, 31; his 
fall, 40. 

Somerset (Elizabeth Percy, duchess of), vi. 
89, 313, 324, 344, 353, 359, 362, 386, 410. 
Somerset (Henry Beaufort, 3rd duke), i. 574, 

577, 582, 536, 593, 597, 602. 

Somerset (Jobn de Beaufort, 1st earl), i. 473. 

Somerset (Sir Charles), ii. 91. 

Somerset (Robert Carr, earl of), See Sir 
Robert Carr. 

Somerset (Sir Thomas), master of the horse, 
iv. 134, 

Somerset-house, granted to the princess Eliza- 
beth, iii. 44, 913; an alchemist’s laboratory 
established there, 191 ;- settled upon Anne 
of Penmark, as queen-consort, iv. 78; she 
changes its mame to Denmark-house, 97 ; 
king Christiern of Denmark visits bis sister 
there, 118; queen Henrietta Maria’s French 
servants removed from Whitehall to, 168; 
Twelfth-night revels, 189; the Capuchins 
at, 319; Henrietta Maria makes splendid 
ad litions to, after the Restoration, 333; the 
palace described, ib.; her court there, 395 ; 
residence of the duke and duchess of Rich- 
mond, 431; clandestine visit of Charles II., 
ib.; Sir Edmundbury Godfrey said to have 
bcen murdered there, 461, 467; Catharine 
of Braganza holds her court as queen- 
duwager at, 494 ; visited by James II. there, 
48; hung in black on his decease, 508. 

Somerville, an insane Catholic, iii, 349. 

Sophia, daughter of James L, iv. 91. 

Soy hia Dorothea, of Zell, consort of George L., 
¥. 4423 vi. 189, 

Sophia, electress of Hanover, v. 49, 165, 217, 
403, 4413 vi. 183, 186, 259, 350, 357, 398, 402. 

Sephia of Mecklenburg, queen of Denmark, 
iv. 2, 12, 22, 24. 

Sorelle (Agnes), i. 535. 

Sorrel, Sir Jobn Fenwick’s pony, vi. 193. 
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Sotheron (Robert), iii. 418. 

Sottiltie, a banquet ornament, i. 474. 

Sousa (don Henriquez de), iv. 502. 

South (Dr) his Latin ode on the nuptials of 
James Il. and Mary Beatrice, iv. 550. 

Southampton (Henry Wriothesley, 3rd earl), 
li. 313, 353, 361, 365; iii. 505, 506, 531, 553, 
5543 iv. 75. 

Southampton (Thomas Wriothesley, 1st earl), 
ii. 373, 378, 409, 429, 437, 518; iii. 8. 

Southampton (William Fitzwilliam, 1st earl), 
li. 295, 299, 373, 378. 

South-Sea fund, vi. 401. 

Southwell (clerk to the House of Lords), vi. 


416. 
Southwell (Sir Richard), ii. 241. 
Southwell (Sir Robert), ii. 599. 


Sovereigns dining in public, iv. 265, 323, 428, 
5733; v. 4453 vi. 260. 

Spada, the pope’s nuncio, iv. 149. 

“Spanish Friar,” by Dryden, vi. 18. 

Speeches, royal, the writers of them, vi. 256. 

Spelman (lady Elizabeth), iii. 556. 

Spencer (lady Anne), earl of Sunderland’s 
daughter, v. 26. 

Spencer (Robert), iv. 420. 

Spencer (Sir John), fii. 470. 

Spencer (Sir Robert), iv. 71. 

Spenser (Edmund), poet, iii. 360, 361. 

Spital sermons, iii. 123. 

Spotiswood (John), archbishop of Glasgow 
and St. Andrew’s, iv. 61. 

Spring (Sir William le), iii. 312. 

Sprotborough, its hospitable lord, i. 105. 

Spurs, battle of the, ii. 130. 

Squires, a crazy scrivener of Greenwich, iii. 
512, 


SS., collar of, i. 4695 ii. 12. 

Stafford denounces the French ambassador 
iii. 393, 394, 412. 

Stafford (Hugh de, 2nd earl), i, 417. 

Stafford (John), archbishop of Canterbury, i 
545, 553. 

Stafford Meee iii. 169, 171. 

Stafford (miss), v. 335. 

Stafford (Ralph de, Ist earl), i. 397, 417. 

Stafford (Sir Edward), iii. 329, 337. 

Stafford (Sir Humphrey), i. 558. 

Stafford (Sir William), ii. 234. 

Stafford é William Howard, viscount), iv. 474, 
475, 483. 

Stage-players, their costume assumed by roy- 
alty, ii. 484, 

Stair (John Dalrymple, 2nd earl), v. 354, 357, 
359, 362, 374, 380. 

Stair (John Dalrymple, 2nd viscount), vi. 81. 

Standard, battle of the, i. 142. 

Standish (Christopher), i. 483. 

Standon (Sir Anthony), iv. 78. 

Stanford-bridge, defeat of Tostig and Harold 
Harfager at, i. 34. 

Stanhope (Anne), duchess of Somerset, ti. 274, 
451, 464, 512, 567. 

Stanhope (Dr. George), dean of Canterbury. 
Vi. 257. 

Stanhope (general), vi. 504. 

Stanhope (lady Catherine), iv. 188; v. 402. 

Stanhope tMichael), groom of the chamber te 

| queen Elizabeth, iii. 50°. 
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Stanhope (Sir John), gentleman of the privy 
chamber, iii. 452, 456, 572. 

Stanley (Dr.), almoner of the princess of 
Orange, v. 469, 471, 472, 4845 vi. 5. 

Stanley (Sir William), i. 634; ii. 59, 60, 70, 
81, 82. 

Stanley (Thomas, 2nd baron), ii. 24, 5%, 65, 
68, 70. 

Stanton Harcourt, in Oxfordshire, its manor 
granted to Readinz-abbey, i. 127. 

Stapleton (Walter), bishop of Exeter, i. 345, 
356. 

Star-chamber, ii. 29, 370, 537, 5703 iii. 137, 
355, 5453 iv. 181. 

Statue of queen Anne in St. Paul’s church- 
yard, vi. 302, 391. 

Steinkirk, battle of, vi. 100. 

Stephen, king of England, son of Adela, 
countess of Blois, i. 66, 137; takes the title 
of earl of Mortagne, 100, 1375 taken pri- 
soner at Tinchebray, 100, 1373; marries Ma- 
tilda of Boulogne, 137; his affability, 137, 
146; takes the title of count of Boulogne, 
146; his London residence at the ‘Tower- 
Royal, ib.; his homage and intimacy with 
the empress Matilda, 118, 137, 148, 160; 
knightly prowess, 1183 attends the funeral 
of Henry {., 127; crowned king of England, 
130; his civil broils, 149; illness, 1415 dis- 
putes the crown with the empress Matilda, 
130, 1423; defeated at Lincoln, and confined 
in Bristol-castle, 144; reaction of popular 
feeling in his favour, 1483 liberated, 1543 
renewal of hostilities, 7b.; besieges the 
empress in Oxford-castle, 155; peace re- 
established, 156; treaty between him and 
Henry Il. at Wallingford, 160; his death 
and burial, 161; children, 138, 161. 

Stephen, count of Boulogne. See Stephen, king 
of England. 

Stephen, count of Mortagne. 
king of England. 

Stephen de Blois. See Stephen, king of Eng- 
land, 

Stephen de Munchenis, ij. 203. 

Stephen de Turnham, knight, i. 205, 208. 

Stephen, earl of Blois, marries Adela, i. 66. 

Stephenson, a Norfolk poet, ii. 223. 

Stepney (Mr.), envoy to the court of Bran- 
denburg, v. 217. 

Stepney (Mr.), under-secretary of state, vi. 
183. 


See Stephen, 


Steward (Dr.), James II,’s tutor, v, 472. 

Stigand, archbishop of Canterbury, i. 37. 

Stillingfleet (Edward), bishop of Worcester, 
vi. 84. 

Stillington (Robert), bishop of Bath and 
Wells, ii. 57, 65. 

Stirling (James), laird of Keir, v. 256. 

Stirum (madame), vi. 23. 

Stockings, silk ones first worn by Elizabeth, 
iii. 187. 
toke, battle of, ii. 77. 

Stokes (Adrian), marries Frances, duchess of 
Suffolk, iii. 133. 

Stokesley (John), bishop of London, ii. 240. 

Stonor foe William), it, 15. 

Storey (Dr,), fii. 80, 243, 

Storey (Mr.), examined by James II, y. £2. 
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Storm, the great, vi. 228. 

Stourton (William, 6th lord), ii. 284. 

Stout (Sarah), a quakeress, murdered, vi. 252 

Strafford (Thomas Wentworth, Ist earl), iv 
201. 

Strafford (Thomas Wentworth, 3rd earl), vi 
357 


Strand, St. Clement’s Church, iii. 440; Globe. 
tavern, vi. 57; Northumberland-house, ii, 
635; Worcester: house, iv. 323. 

Strange (George Stanley, 9th lord), ii. 60, 68. 

Strange (lady), iii. 164, 178. 

Strange (Sir Robert), v. 521. 

“Strangers’ pageant,” at Norwich, vy. 313. 

Stratford (John), bishop of Winchester, i. 359 

Stratford-le-Bow, stone bridge built there, i. 


90. 
Stricklands of Sizergh-castle, i. 33, 232; ii 
390 3943 iv. 219, 4395 v. 143. 
Strickland (captain William), iii. 237. 
Strickland ({Sustachins), esq., of York, iv. 139, 
Strickland (Sir George), bart., ii. 189; iv. 138, 
219. 
Strickland (Sir Robert), iv. 2203; v. 263, 334. 
Strickland (Sir Roger), vice-admiral, v. 63, 90. 
Strickland (SirThomaas), i, 33, 232, 5045 ii. 390. 
Strickland (Sir Thomas), keeper of the privy- 
purse to Catharine of Braganza, iv. 439; v. 
109, 143, 210. 


Strickland (lady), wife of Sir Thomas, v. 


47, 59, 85, 105, 109, 243, 270, 280, 299, 317, 
323, 344, 

Strickland (Sir Walter), ii. 396, 397. 

Strickland (lady), widow of Sir Walter, ii. 
396, 397. 

Strickland ry alter), i. 232, 

Strickland (Walter), ambassador to the States, 
iv. 215, 219, 220, 

Strickland (Walter), esq., of Sizergh, v. 143. 

Strickland (William), of Boynton-on-the- 
Wold, ii. 139. 

Strickland (Sir William), of Boynton-hall, iv. 
220. 

Stuart (colonel), iv. 11. 


Stuart (Frances), afterwards duchess of Rich- — 


mond, iv. 405, 412, 425, 431, 442, 

Stuart (hon. John), tii. 497. 

Stuart (lady Arabella), iii, 385, 4153 iv. 7h 
79, 80, 89, 100, 117. 

Stuart (lady Margaret), iv. 82, 94, 

Stuart (Sir Robert), v. 229, 


Stubb (Lhomas), bencher, of Lincoln's-inn, iif. — 


324. 

Stukely (Sir Lewis), iii, 494. 

Sturmius Gohn), “the German Cicero,” ili 
139, 


Sudely-castle, discovery of the remains of 
Katharine Parr at, ii, 47). 


Suffolk (Alice Chaucer, countess of), i 544. — 


636. 
Suffolk (Charles Brandon, Ist duke), ii, 126, 


133, 155, 165, 197, 228, 253, 256, 265, 369 
375, 381, 384. 


Suffolk (Hdmund dela Pole, 3rd duke), ii. 88, — 


Suffolk (Frances Brandon, duchess ot), ii, 543, 
566, 592, 6303 iii, 133, 150. 

Suffolk (Henry Gray, duke of), ii. 566, 594+ 
iil. 51, 56, 57. 

Suffotk (James Howard, 3rd carl), iv. 373, 
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Buffolk (John de la Pole, 2nd duke), i. 597. 

Suffolk (Katharine Willoughby, duchess of), 
ji. 525. 

Suffolk (Thomas Howard, lst earl), iii. 501, 
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Suffolk (William de Ja Pole, 6th earl), i. 530, 
541, 546, 55u, 553, 557. 

Suger (abbé), premier of France, i. 165, 167, 

- 168, 169, 171—173. 

Sully (Rosny, duc de), iii. 560, 5613; iv. 80. 

Sulyard (Sir John), ii. 560. 

Sunderland (Anne Digby, countess of), v. 45, 
68, 474, 488, 520. 

Sunderland (Charles Spencer, 3rd earl), v. 
2655 vi. 263, 325, 331, 333, 350. 

Sunderland (Dorothy Sidney, dowager coun- 
tess), v. 587, 

Sunderland (Robert. Spencer, 2nd earl), iv. 
472, 480, 571, 620; v. 25, 26, 69, 468, 488; 
vi, 36, 202. 

Surnap, its ancient and modern uses, ii. 246. 

Surrey (Henry Howard, earl of), poet, ii. 182, 
196, 438, 560. 

Surrey (Thomas Howard, Ist earl), ii. 100, 
126, 132, 191. 

Survey of England by William I., i. 58. 

Sussex (Henry Ratcliffe, 2nd earl), ii. 563, 
576; iii. 59, 144. 

Sussex (Robert Ratcliffe, 1st earl), ii. 375. 

Sussex cRobert Ratcliffe, 5th earl), iv. 40, 68. 

Sussex (Thomas Ratcliffe, 3rd earl), iii. 184, 
198, 215, 218, 219, 228, 265, 318, 322, 342, 

Sussex (Thomas Saville, 1st earl), iv. 246. 

Swaddling of infants, iv. 7. 

Sweating-sickness, ii. 72, 199, 486. 

“ Sweet Richard,’”’ a Welsh melody, i. 439. 

Sweno, king of Denmark, i. 49. 

Swift (dean), relates a trifling anecdote of 
Charles 1., iv. 191; his strange statement as 
to the death of lady Temple, vi. 127; his 
lampoon on lord Nottingham, 338; be- 
comes an attendant at court, 351, 358; his 
practical joke on the lord treasurer, 359; 
his Windsor Prophecy, 362; his description 
of prince Engene, 373; proposal to make 
him a bishop, 385; frustrated by showing 
his “ Tale of a Tub” to the queen, tb.; re- 
ceives the deanery of St. Putrick’s, 394; his 
explanation of “semper eadem,” 395; tries 
to obtain the post of historiographer, 408 ; 
his reverence for queen Anne, 421, 

Swinton (Sir John), i. 515. 

Sybil, daughter of Fulk, earl of Anjou, mar- 
ries William Clito, i. 111, 116. 

Sybilla, duchess of Saxony, ii. 291. 

sydney (Lucy), ii. 265. 

Sylvius (lady Anne), v. 438. 

Sy) vius ‘sir Gabriel) iv. 566; v. 428, 438, 


Pailbois (lady), ii. 133. 

Pailbois (Sir Gilbert) ii. 133. 

Taillebourg, battle of, i. 241, 254. 

(aillefer, the warrior minstrel, i. 36. 

Talbot (Eleanor), afterwards Butler, ii. 10, 


{albot (Gilbert), iv. 523. 
Palbot (lady Mary), il. 191, 209. 


$1. 
Talbot (ibe) ii. 60. 
‘Tale of a Tub,” by dean Swift, vi. 385, 


Tallard (marshal), v. 285; vi. 191, 249, 250, 
330, 345. 

Tancred, king of Sicily, i. 200, 204, 220. 

Tangier, how acquired by England, iv. 356. 

Tanner (Mrs.), the princess of Orange’s sugs 
Jemme, Vv. 401. 

Tapestry first used on walls, i. 299, 308. 

Tarbat (sir George Mackenzie, 1st viscount), 
vi. 228. 

Tarleton (Richard), comedian, iii. 339, 442. 

Taubman (Mat.), songster, iv, 612. 

Taverner (Kicaard), clerk of the signet, ii. 327, 
328, 

Taylor (Dr. Rowland), of Hadleigh, ii. 641. 

Taylor (Jeremy), ii. 641. 

Taylor (John), bishop of Lincoln, ii, 587. 

Taylor John), “ the water poet,” ii. 648 5 iii. 
78. 


Tea, its introduction into England, iv. 382; 
into Scotland, 596. 

Templars, order of, i. 210, 223; mulcted by 
Edward I., 269 ; defray the funeral expenses 
of Henry LIL., 279; plundered by Philippe 
le Bel, 328. 

Temple Gardens, the badges of the rival roses 
first assumed in the, i. 560. 

Temple (Sir William), iv. 198, 472, 566; v. 
406,409, 4285 vi. 127. 

Tenebreuse, Richard I. confined at, i. 121. 

Tenison (1'homas), archbishop of Canterbury, 
y. 463; vi. 118, 123, 125, 130, 138, 196, 
207, 211. 

Terouenne, siege of, ii. 131. 

Terroude, near Rouen, battle of, i. 117. 

Testwood (Robert), ii. 410. 

“Tethys’ Festival,” masque, by Samuel 
Daniell, iv. 100. 

Tewkesbury, battle of, i. 633. 

Tezelin, cook to William L., i. 43. 

Thacker (Thomas), mayor of Norwich, iv. 445. 

Thames frozen over, iv. 484. 

Thanet (dowager lady), vi. 91. 

Theatrical shows, i. 371. 

Theobald, archbishop of Canterbury, i. 146, 
158, 176. 

Theobald, count of Blois, nephew of Henry L, 
1, 111, 141. 

Theobald’s-palace, iii. 343, 459, 480; iv. 112, 
123, 128, 210. 

Theodoric de ‘l'yes, i. 234. 

Theophanie, nurse to Margaret of Anjou, i. 
635. 

Thibaut, count of Blois, i. 174. 

Thibaut, earl of Champagne, i. 66. 

Thibaut, the poet, count of Champagne, i. 166, 
221, 246. 

Thirlby (Thomas), bishop of Westminster 
Norwich, and Ely, ii. 437. 

Thirlstaine, lord-chancellor of Scotland, iv. 27. 

Thistle, the order of, worn with the Garter, vi, 
382. 

Thomas, count of Savoy, i. 244, 253, 283. 

Thomas (David), ii. 64. 

Thomas (Morgan), ti. 64. 

Thomas of Woodstock, duke of Gloucester, i, 
400, 406, 419, 431, 434, 435. 

Thomas (William), executed, ii. 616. 

Thoresby (Ralph), the Leeds antiquary, ti. 
359; vi. 416, 
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Thoulouse besieged, i. 161, 183. 

Three Cranes in the Vinury, ii. 597. 

«Three Healths,” a Jacobite song, v. 151. 

Throckmorton (Sir George), ii. 403, 404, 423; 
iii. 351. 

Throckmorton (Sir Nicholas), ii. 403, 431, 465, 
556, 613; iii, 101, 126, 143, 152, 180, 197, 
208, 437. 

Throckmorton (Sir Thomas), ii. 403,407 5 iv.16. 

Tbhrogmorton (Elizabeth), married to Sir 
Walter Raleigh, iii. 493. 

Throgmorton (Francis), iii. 351. 

Throgmorton (Sir Robert), ii. 557. 

Thurstan, the militant archbishop of York, i. 
142, 

Tbhynne (Thomas), of Longleat-hall, assassin- 
ated, vi. 362. 

Tilbury, the camp at, iii. 428—431. 

Tilliers (count de), Henrietta Maria’s cham- 
berlain, iv. 162, 163, 171. 

Tillotson (John), archbishop of Canterbury, v. 
420, 471, 503, 517; vi. 28, 69—71, 76, 96, 97, 
104, 110, 118. 

Tillotson (Mrs.), wife of the archbishop, her po- 
verty, vi. 69. 

Tilting at the marriage of Katharine of Arra- 
gon and Prince Arthur, ii. 105. 

Tinchebray, battle at, i. 100, 137, 

‘Tindal (William), bis translation of the Scrip- 
tures, ii. 207, 238. 

Tin-mines of Cornwall and Devon, dower- 
lands of the English queens, i. 232; iv. 245. 

Tipper (J.), projector of “The Ladies’ Diary,” 
vi. 245. 

Toazay (viscount), his admiration of the 
knightly appearance of William of Nor- 
mandy, i. 36. 

Tobacco, its introduction into England, iii. 
359, 

Tolbooth, the Edinburgh, v. 256. 

Tollemache (general), v. 152; vi. 76, 115, 141, 
380. 

Tollemache (Sir Lionel), of Helmingham-hall, 
lii., 151. 

Tonilinson (colonel), iv. 274, 278, 280; vi. 229. 

‘Tomlinson (rev. George C.), i. 544. 

Tongues, confusion of, in England, i. 258, 

Tong (Dr. Ezrael), conspirator, iv. 457, 463. 

x'onson (Jacob), publisher, vi. 107, 17L. 

‘Torbay, William of Orange lands at, v. 70. 

Torcy (M. de), minister of Louis X1V., v. 171, 
209, 229, 259, 304, 329, 343, 364, 378; vi. 377. 

Torell (William), statuary, i. 306. 

‘Yorregiano (Pietro), Italian sculptor, ii. 95. 

‘Torrington eee Herbert, earl of), vi. 29, 
35, 50, 52. 

‘Tory, origin of the epithet, vi. 214. 

‘Tostig, son of Harl Godwin, marries Judith of 
Flanders, i. 25; bis rupture with Harold, 
26; devotes himself to the cause of William 
of Normandy, 27; repulsed by earls Morcar 
and Kdwin, 30; passes into Norway, and 
persuades king Harold Harfager to invade 
England, 30, 34; defeated by Harold at 
Stanford-bridge, 34. 

Tournament at Westminster-palace, i. 318, 
414, 474; in Cheapside, 381; at Norwich, 
383, 386,391 ; Smithfield, 421; 11.13; Wind- 
sor, 1,436; Nanci, 542; Westminster, ii, 632. 
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Tours (Mr.), gentleman waiter, iv. 450. 

Tourville, French admiral, v. 127; vi. 86, 90, 
109. 

Tower of London, its foundation by William 
I, i. 45; royal apartments completed by 
Matilda of Scotland, 100 ; menagerie formed, 
264; the residence of Marguerite of France, 
315; Mortimer’s escape from, 341, 3423 St. 
Peter’s-church, i. 490; Traitor’s-gate, iii. 62. 

Tower-Royal, Watling-street, residence of 
Stephen and Matilda, i. 137, 146. 

Townshend (Charles, 2nd viscount), v. 2595 
vi. 350. 

Townshend (Sir Horatio, 1st lord), iv. 417. 

Towton, battle of, i. 590. 

Tradescant’s rarities at Oxford, vi. 151. 

Traitor’s-gate, Tower, iii. 62. 

Treby (lord chief-justice), vi. 88. 

Trelawney Ate v. 398, 419, 449, 458. 

Trelawney & onathan), successively bishop of 
Bristol, Exeter, and Winchester, v. 44; vi. 
67, 206. 

Tremaine (Kdmund), iii. 64, 69. 

‘lremouille (madame de la), iv. 170, 172, 179. 

“Trenc-the-mere,” Richard I.’s galley, i. 203, 
208. 

Tresham (Dr.), ii. 574. 

Trevanion (capt.), v. 102. 

‘Trevor (Sir John), speaker, vi. 117. 

Trimnel (Charles), successively bishop of 
Norwich and Winchester, vi. 267. 

Trinity-college, Cambridge, iii, 186; Hall, vi. 
252. 


Trinity-college, Oxford, founded, iii. 90. 
Troubadours, i, 167, 191, 193, 202, 244, 252, 
Trussell (Sir William), i. 360. 

Tudor, a corruption of ‘heodore, i. 524. 

Tudor (Jasper), i. 632. 

Tudor (Margaret), daughter of Katharine 
of Valois, i. 527. 

‘Tudor (Meredith), i. 524. 

Tudor (Owen), second husband of Katharine 
of Valois, i. 524—532. 

Tudor (Owen), son of Katharine of Valois, 
i. 526, 531. 

Tuke (Brian), secretary to Henry VIII., ii. 
201, 525. 

Tunbridge-wells, the waters of, resorted to by 
Catharine of Braganza, iv. 406; the place 
described, 422. 

Tunford (John de), Edward I’s treasurer, i. 
322. 

Tunstal, an emissary of the earl of Middleton, 
V. 288. 

Tunstal (Cuthbert), bishop of Durham, ii. 161, 
287, 567, 581. 

Tunstal (Richard), esq., i, 564. 

Tunstall (Dr.), Master of the Rolls, ii. 393. 

Turbeville (lhomas de), a spy, i. 283. 

Turenne (maréchal), I’rench ambassador, iv. 
527. 

Turgot, prior of Durham, i. 73; attends the 
death-hed of Margaret Atheling, 76. 

Turner oer physician, iv. 131. 

Turner (Francis), bishop of Ely, v. 11, 44, 100 
4643 vi. 7, 73. 

Turner (Thomas), Esq., of Gloucester, il, 472, 

TN re artist, illuminator of Bayeux tapestry 

. 45, 
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Turpington (Sir Hugh), i. 370 

Tutbury-castle, Mary of Scotland imprisoned 
in, iii. 203. 

Twelfth-night customs, i. 338, 

eee (Margaret), her love adventure, 
iv. 37. 

Tyburn, first execution there, i. 370; Perkin 
Warbeck, ii. 85; Derham and Culpepper, 
376. 

Tyler (Wat), his insurrection, i, 412. 

Tylney (Agnes), duchess-dowager of Norfolk, 
ii. 339—348, 371, 380, 384, 387. 

Tylney (Katharine), ii. 354, 368, 369, 372. 

‘Lynedale coal-mines, i. 399, 400. 

Tynemouth castle, residence of Isabella of 
France at, i. 333. 

Tynemouth (marquis of), v. 369, 372. 

Tyrconnel (Frases “la belle Jennings,” 
countess of), v. 160, 218; vi. 22, 104. 

Tyrconnel (Kichard Talbot, duke of), viceroy 
of Ireland, v. 117, 119, 125, 127, 2183 vi. 


22. 

Tyrell (Sir James), vice-constable of England, 
ii, 31, 44, 50, 570. 

Tyrone (earl of), Hugh O’Neile, “the arch- 
rebel,” iii. 531, 534, 569, 

Tyrrel (Sir Jobn), ii. 560. 

Tyrrel (Walter), causes the death of William 
Rufus, i. $3. 

Tyrwhitt (lady), ii. 459, 4615 iii. 18, 28, 35. 

Tyrwhitt (Mr.), gentleman of Charles I.’s 
household, iv. 155. 

Tyrwhitt (Sir Robert), ii, 354, 457; iii. 18, 
24, 


Ufford (John), letter of, i. 510. 

Ugolino (count), his fate, i. 233. 

Ulf, mouk of Winchester, 
Malmesbury-abbey, i. 94. 

Ulnoth, brother of Harold, i. 68. 

Ulric, duke of Holstein, iv. 2, 23, 81, 87. 

Underhill (fdward), “the hot gospeller,” ii. 
569, 597, 598, 620, 626, 627, 649. 

Ynion of England and Scotland, vi, 270—273, 
278, 279. 

Unton (Sir Henry), iii. 482, 483. 

Upnor-castle, iii, 155, 3285 iv. 93. 

Urban 1V., pope, i. 274. 

Urban VI., pope, i. 418. 

Ursini (cardinal), iv. 404. 

Urswick (Christopher), ii. 66. 

Utrecht, ratification of the peace of, vi. 371. 


appointed to 


Valence (Aylmer de), 2nd earl of Pembroke, 
i, 331, 334. 
Valence (William de), 1st earl of Pembroke, 


i. 296. 
Valide (sultana), iii. 526. 
Valot (Dr.), French physician, iv. 337 339. 
Vandyck (Sir Antony), iv. 192, 196. 
Van Somers, portrait-painter, iv. 116, 
Vassal (sieur de), iii, 221, 224, 225. 
Vatterille, Spanish ambassador, iv. 357, 362. 
Vanuclere, lieutenant of Calais, ii. 41, 
Vaudemonte (princess of), v. 331. 
Vaughan ar AA 453, 
Vaughan (lady Rachel), v. 539. 


Vaughan (Mr.), a relative of lady Rachel | 
| Watfer-cakes, v. &. 


Russell, vi. 74, 
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| Vaughan (Richard), bishop of Chester, iii. 526, 
Vaughan (Sir Richard), ii. 20, 22, 26. 

Vaughan (Roger), ii. 64. 

Vautelet (M.), vice-chamberlain, iv. 325, 

Vaux (lady), i. 314. 

Vaux (Nicholas, 1st lord), of Harrowden, it 
391, 403. 

Vaux (Thomas), ii. 105. 

Varasani (signor), iv. 524. 

Vavasour (Mrs. Anne), iii. 455. 

Vega (Lope de), Spanish poet, iv. 143. 

Vendéme (duc de), v. 155, 156, 258. 

Venner (William), mayor of London, i. 422. 

Vere (Sir Francis), iii. 504, 508, 558, 

Verekin, the Flemish envoy, iii. 543. 

Vernon (Mr. secretary), notifies the death of 
William IIL, vi. i99. 

Verrio (signor Antonio), painter, iv. 458. 

Veteriponte (Robert de), i. 400. 

Vicente (St.), de Fora-convent, iv. 509. 

Victoria (queen), her descent from the house 
of Plantagenet, i. 216. 

Vidomar, lord of Chaluz, i. 219, 220, 

Vienne (John de), governor of Calais, i 
395, 

Vignolles (Francis), lord of Moraens, i. 639. 

Villa Flor (conde de), iv. 404. 

Villa-Vicosa palace. v. 479, 503, 508. 

Villars, governor ot Rouen, iii. 467. 

Villars (maréchal), v. 262, 265, 267. 

Villeroi, French ambassador, v, 421, 434, 520. 

Villiers (Anne), v. 378, 385. 

Villiers (Burbara.) See lady Castlemaine. 

Villiers ¢Gatharina), marchioness de Puissars, 
v. 456. 

Villiers (Elizabeth), schoolfellew and com- 
panion of the princess Mary, v. 396; accom- 
panies her to Holland, 421; acts as a spy 
tor the prince of Orange, 437; becomes bis 
mistress, 497; comes back to England with 
the princess, vi. 1; goes back to Holland, 
61; queen Mary’s letter of remonstrance, 
119; her marriage, 138; receives enormous 
sums from William III., 45, 382. See coun- 
tess of Orkney. 

Villiers (lady Frances), iv. 562, 5645 v. 423. 
Villiers (Sir Edward, afterwards viscount) 
iv. 5643 v. 395, 419. See earl of Jersey. 

Vine, the, ii. 597. 

Vintry, Three Cranes’ wharf, ii. 597. 

Violante of Milan, duchess of Orleans, i 48%. 

Virginals, musical instrument, ii. 476. 

Virginia, the colony of, named in compliment 
to Elizabeth, iii. 359. 

Vitelli (marquis), iii. 251. 

Vives (Ludovicus), ii. 477. 

Voide, and voider, explained, ii. 22, 

Voisie, or Voysey (Jobn), bishop of Exeter 
ii, 495. 

Voltaire, his false statement, vi. 114, 

Volte, a French dance, iii. 184 

“Volunteers, or the Stockjobbers,” a comedy 
by Shadwell, vi. 106. 

Von Tromp, Dutch admiral, iv. 216. 


Wace, the minstrel chronicler, his notice of 
the comet in 1066, i. 30: lines on the weirée 
woman’s address to Henry L., 83. 
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Wager (Sir Thomas), i. 357. 

Wake (Thomas), accuses the duchess of 
Bedford of witchcraft, ti. 16. 

Wakefield (Dr.), ii. 150. 

Wakeman (Sir George), physician, iv. 464, 
471, 475. 

Waldeck (earl of), ii. 311. 

Waldegrave (Mr.), of Smallbridge-honse, in 
Suffolk, iii 151. 

Waldegrave (Mrs.), if. 582. 

Waldegrave (Sir Edward), ii. 546, 576. 

Waldenses (SEEDED: vi. 133. 

Waldo (Sir Kdward), v. 413. 

Wales, conquest of, by Edward I, i. 299; 
queen Margaret seeks refuge in, 583; Wil- 
liam III’s grant of, to his favourite Ben- 
tinck defeated, vi. 153. 

Walgrave (Dr.). physician, v. 85. 

Walker, the detender of Derry, vi. 52. 

Wallace (William), captured, i. 318. 

Waller (Edmund), poems by, iv. 192, 193, 410; 
v. 417. 

Waller (Richard), at Agincourt, i, 454. 

Waller (Sir William), iv. 226, 

Walleran, earl of Mellent, i. 143. 

Waligrave (Dr.) musician, iv. 454, 

Wallingford, pacification effected at, between 
Stephen and Henry IL.,i. 159, 160; Henry 
II. meets his nobles there, 178. 

Wallis (Dr. John), the mathematician, v. 61. 

Walmer castle, Anne of Cleves at, ii. 297. 

Walpole (Horace), his malicious tales, iv. 2445 
his testimony not trustworthy, vi. 400. 

Walpole (Sir Robert), v. 374, 379; vi. 350. 

Walpole, the Jesuit, iii, 512. 

Walsh (lord),.v. 361. 

Walsh (Peter), Romish priest, iv. 461. 

Walsingham, shrine at, i. 365; ii. 126. 

Walsingham (Frances), maid of honour, iv. 
619. 

Walsingham (Sir Francis), his letter of remon- 
strance to Elizabeth, iii. 350; his hatred of 
Mary of Scotland, 7b.; his interest in her 
death, 365; entangles her in the Babing- 
ton conspiracy by means of forged letters, 
368; urges her murder, 398; procures the 
forgery of Llizabeth’s signature to her 
death-warrant, 404; his death, 405. 

Walter, friar of the Cistercian order, i, 223, 

Walter de Durham, painter, i. 306. 

Walter de Lanton, bishop of Chester [Lich- 
field], i. 320. 

Walter (master), recorder of London, ii. 229. 

Walters (Catherine), maid of honour, iv. 619. 

Walters (Lucy), mistress of Charles II., iv. 
456, 470. 

Waltham-abbey, Harold buried at, i. 37. 

Waltham-cross, erection of, i. 305, 

Waltheof, earl of Northumbria, accompanies 
William I. to Normandy, i. 40; marries 
Judith, the Conqueror’s niece, 47, 81; be- 
headed, 50. 

Walton (colonel), iv. 273. 

Walton (Izaak), v. 118, 437; vi. 190. 

Walton (rev. Izaak), prebendary of Salisbury, 
vi. 67, 230. 

Walworth (Sir William), i. 412. 

Wanley (Mrs.), nurse of William, duke of 
Gloucester, Vi 151, 152. 
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Warbeck (Perkin), his insu-rection, ii. 81, 85, 

Warham (William), archbishop of Canterbury 
ii, 118, 147, 153, 158. 

Waring (Joan), nurse of Henry, V., i. 498. 

Wark: castle, i. 265, 266, 388. 

Warren de Basingbourne, i. 262. 

Warren and Surrey (John Plantagenet, 7th 
earl), i. 296. 

Warren (William de), i. 66. 

Warren (William), earl of Surrey, suitor to 
Matilda of Scotland, i. 79, 83; animosity 
between him and Henry L,, 83, 92. 

Warwick, visit of queen Elizabeth to, iii, 267. 

Warwick (Anne of), See Anne Neville. 

Warwick (Hdward Plantagenet, 2nd earl), ii. 
48, 77. 

Warwick Guy de Beauchamp, Srd earl), 
1,381,835. 

Warwick (John Dudley, earl of), iii. 147, 162. 

Warwick (Richard de Beauchamp, 4th earl), i, 
475, 507, 523, 524. 

Warwick (Richard Neville, earl of), the king- 
maker, i, 560, 571, 575, 590, 597, 625, 627 
631; ii. 42, 

Warwick (Robert Rich, 1st mee lii, 363. 

Warwick (Robert Rich, 2nd earl), iv. 170. 

Warwick (Thomas de Beauchamp, 3rd earl 
i. 397, 435. 

Waterford, siege of, vi. 45. 

Waterton (Robert), valet, i. 505. 

Watling-street, London, Tower-Royal in, i. 
137, 

Watteau (Antoine), painter, iv. 415. 

Watts (Isaac), his ode on the death of queen 
Anne, vi, 420. 

Watts (Mr.) of Boley-hill, Kent, iii. 289. 

Waymouth (Sir George), iii. 461, 

Waynfleet (William de), bishop of Winchester, 
i. 558, 567, 574, 629. 

Webb (Dr.), chaplain to Charles L, iv. 182. 

Welche (Sir Walter), ii. 200. 

Weldon (Sir Anthony), iv. 126. 

Welles (John, viscount), ii. 37, 80. 

Wells (Mrs. Winifred), maid of honour, iv. 425, 

Welsh, their ravages in Cheshire, i, 1165 ate 
tacked by Edward J., 297. 

Wemys (John), of Logie, iv. 37. 

Wenceslaus, duke of Brabant, 411, 412. 

Wendy (Dr.), iii. 52. 

Wenlock (John, lord), i. 572, 632. 

Wentworth (lady Harriet), v. 399, 453. 

Wentworth (lady Isabella), v. 46, 68, 109. 

Wentworth (Margaret), mother of Jane Sey- 
mour, ii. 273. 

Wentworth (Mr.), M.P., sent to the Tower by 
Elizabeth, iii. 238, 472. 

Wentworth (Sir John), iii. 273. 

Wentworth (Sir Philip), i. 581. 

Wentworth (Thomas, 2nd lord), iii. 121. 

Westminster abbey, built by dward the Con- 
fessor, i. 78; William I. crowned in, 373 
Henry I. crowned in, 84, 1153; the marriage 
and burial of Matilda of Scotland there, 87, 
107; Henry IL, and Kleanora crowned in, 


176; Isabella of Angouléme crowned 
in, 228 ; first stone laid of the Lady-chapel, 
247; coronation of Eleanora of Bicracod 


248; children of Henry III. buried 
there, 262, 266; St, Edward’s chapel com- 
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Pleted, 276; Henry II. buried there, 
279; tomb of Eleanora of Castile, 305: 
quarrels at the coronation of Isabella of 
France, 329; Philippa of Hainault buried 
in, 407; funeral sermon for Anne of Bo- 
hemia preached in, 427; coronation of 
Joanna of Navarre, 4743; coronation of 
Katharine of Valois, 513; coronation of 
Margaret of Anjou, 549; coronation of 
Elizabeth Woodville, ii. 12; coronation of 
Anne of Warwick, 46; delay in the corena- 
tion of Elizabeth of York, 773; coronation 
of Katharine of Arragon, 122; coronation of 
Anne Boleyn, 229; coronation of Mary L., 
581; coronation of Elizabeth abbreviated of 
the usual splendour, iii. 113; Henrietta 
Maria refuses to be crowned in, iv. 1663 
different conduct of Mary Beatrice, v. 9, 11; 
strange scene at the coronation of William 
and Mary, vi. 11; coronation of queen Anne, 
205; inroad of thieves at, 213, 

Westminster-hall rebuilt by Richard IL, i. 
443; the painted chamber used as a place 
of meeting by the regicides, iv. 268. 

Westminster, the palace of, described, i, 108, 
247, 251, 315, 327. 

Westminster sanctuary, queen Elizabeth 
Woodville takes shelter in, ii. 17, 27. 

Westmoreland (Charles Neville, 6th earl), iii, 
217, 218. 

Westmoreland (Henry Neville, 5th earl), iii. 


Die 

Westmoreland (lady), her petition for books 
lent to Henry V., 1. 520. 

Westmoreland (Ralph Neville, 4th earl), ii. 
9, 399. 

Weston (Dr.), ii. 568, 595. 

Weston (Sir Francis), ii, 245—260. 

Westphaling (Dr.) of Oxford, iii. 187. 

Wetherby, servant to William, duke of 
Gloucester, vi. 147, 

Weymouth (Sir Thomas Thynne, Ist vis- 
count), vi. 203, 229. 

Whaley (colonel), iv. 264. 

Wharton (Henry), abp. Sancroft’s chaplain, 
vi. 5. ; 

Wharton (Thomas, 1st lord), ii. 552, 559. 

Wharton (Thomas, Ist marquess), v. 247, 
265, 379, 3873 vi. 201, 396, 401. 

Whichcott, governor of Windsor castle, iv. 
283. 

Whigs, origin of the epithet, vi. 214. 

White, an English Jacobite priest, v. 537. 

White (Francis), bishop of Norwich, iv. 186. 

White (John), bishop of Winchester, ii. 660 ; 
iii, 107; vi. 420, 

White (Robert), v. 566, 

White (Thomas), the deprived bishop of 
Peterborough, v. 443 vi. 7. 

White (Sir Thomas), ii. 595. 

Whitehall palace (originally called York- 
place), ii. 487; formerly the scene of state 
ceremonies, 581; partly consumed by fire, 
vi. 68, 

«“ White Rose day” (June 10) commemorated, 
v. 379. 
Whitehead 
Whitelock 

194, 


r.), Hii, 525, 
Bulstrode), lord keeper, iv, 159, 
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Whitgift (John), archbishop of Canterbury 
iii. 514, 576, 580. 

Whitworth (Mr.), envoy to Russia, vi. 280. 

Whyte (Sir Rowland), iii, 484, 482, 504, 506; 
iv. 96. 

Wickliffe (John), i. 416. 

Wido, of Louvaine, archbishop of Vienne, 
afterwards pope Calixtus IL, i, 120; his 
death, 123. 

Wigs, fulminations of the church against, i. 
176; their varieties in queen Anne’s court, 
vi. 372, 

Wildman (major), secretary t¢ Lord Mon- 
mouth, vi. 35. 

Wilkins (Kbina), niece of Oliver Cromwell, 
v. 421. 

Wilkins (John), bishop of Chester, iv. 433, 

William Atheling, son of Henry L., bis birth, 
i. 92; marries Alice, daughter of Full, earl 
of Anjou, 104 ; appointed heir of the duchy 
of Normandy, ib.; and successor to the 
throne of England, 7b.; his magnanimous 
conduct to his cousin, William Clito, 109; 
drowned on his passage to England, 110, 
137. 

William Clito, son of Robert Courthose, taken 
prisoner at ‘Tinchebray, i. 100 ; insurrection 
on his account in Normandy, 103; at war 
with Henry 1. 109; his death, 122, 

William, count of Hainault, i. 352, 353, 376, 
385. 

William de Braose, lord of Bramber, i. 232. 

William de Valence, earl of Pembroke, i, 243, 

William, duke of Cleves, ii, 292, 324, 328, 
330, 

William, duke of Gloucester, son of the prin- 
cess Anne, birth, vi. 24; kindly treated by 
Mary IJ, 108, 111, 113; delicate health, 
144; domestic life and education, 145—153 ; 
invested with the Garter, 156; his regular 
education and establishment, 166—178 ; his 
death, 180; burial, 181. 

William the Conqueror, duke of Normandy, 
i. 153 his illegitimacy, 21, 22; a child of 
singular promise, 21; his education, 22; 
his extraordinary courtship of Matilda of 
Flanders, 17—19; marriage at the castle of 
Augi, 19; his progresses through Normandy 
with his wife, 20; his title as duke of 
Normandy recognised by the peers, 225 
completes his education at the court of 
Henry I, of France, 23; attempt on his life 
by Guy of Burgundy, 23; excommunicated 
by the archbishop of Rouen, 243; a dis- 
pensation granted by the pope, 7b.; builds 
a royal palace within the precincts of St. 
Stephen’s abbey, 25; constructs the first 
pier at Cherbourg, 7b. ; his domestic bappi- 
ness, 7b.; visits Edward the Confessor, 76., 
who adopts him as his successor, 26, 28 5 
his treatment of Harold when a captive, 
26, 38; indignant at Harold’s assumption of 
the regal dignity, 27; stormy debate on his 
proposed expedition to England, 28; seeks 
tor allies, 29; invests Matilda with the re- 
gency of Normandy, 31; the Norman fleet 
starts for England, 32; disembarks a 
Pevensey, 33; builds a wooden citadel, 34, 
his vow if he obtains the victory %0,; 
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want of faith in fortune-tellers, 33, 34, 36; 
victory over Harold at Hastings, 35—37 ; 
crowned king of England, 37; his court at 
Berkhamstead, 40; triumphant return to 
Normandy, 7b.; dedication of his daughter 
Cecilia, 41; triumphant progress through 
Normandy, 42; returns suddenly to Eng- 
land to suppress a revolt, 42 ; is re-crowned 
at Winchester with Matilda, 43; his usual 
oath, 47; his devastations in Yorkshire, ib., 
his supposed conjugal infidelity, 49; dis- 
sensions in his family, 52; rebellion of his 
son Robert, 54—58; his stern reproof to his 
offending consort, 55; his survey of Eng- 
land, 58, 59; death of his consort, Matilda, 
62; his grief, 67; his tyranny after the 
death of his queen, 7b.; fatal accident to 
him, ib.; compunctious visitings of con- 
science, 68; legacy to his son Henry, 813; 
his death, 68; disregard paid to his lifeless 
remains, 69; funeral, ib.; stature and per- 
sonal strength, 70; post-mortem examina- 
tion of his body, 7b.; his tomb desecrated, 
41; but afterwards restored, 7b.; his char- 
ters, 80, 81. 

William Rufus, second son of William 1. 
rivalry between him and his elder brother, 
Robert, i. 513; knighted by Lanfranc, 56; 
wounded in battle with his brother Robert, 
57; succeeds to the crown of England, 65 ; 
unpopular, 75; at war with his brother 
Henry, $2; his death, 83; burial, 84. 

William IIL, king of England, his birth, iv. 
300; v. 401; his boyhood and training, v. 
402, 404; never baptized, vi. 97; suitor to 
the princess Mary, v. 408, 413 ; marriage, 
414; leaves St. James’s, 419; stops at 
Sheerness and Canterbury, 420; entertained 
by dean Tillotson, ib. ; arrives in Holland, 
421; his gambling propensities, 424 5 vi. 
25; bis meanness to Dr. Hooper, v. 4313 
criminal connexion with Anne Villiers, 434; 
enraged with the saintly Ken, 438; obtains 
the appointment of body guards, 459; em- 
barks to invade England, 498; lands at 
Torbay, 409; entry into London, 514; his 
rage at the convention declaring Mary sole 
sovereign regnant, 518; she yields prece- 
dence to him, 521; proclaimed king of 
England, vi. 4; his irreverence at church, 6 ; 
coronation, 10—14; prepares for the Irish 
campaign, 28; battle of the Boyne, 37; de- 
feated at Limerick, 61; returnsto England, 
tb.; embarks for the Hague, 63; dangerous 
passage, 65; returns to England, 68; sails 
for Holland, 69; returns 75; orders the 
massacre of Glencoe, 80; sails for the 
Hague, 81; returns to tngland, 100; em- 
barks for Holland, 105 ; returns to England, 
109; departs for Flanders, 115 5 his return, 
117; grief at the death of Mary IL, 124, 
137; reconciliation with the princess Anne, 
139; departure from England, 1443 his re- 
turn, 152; rumours of his second marriage, 
162, 183; plots to assassinate him, 162; 
refuses to notice the death of the duke of 
Gloucester, 181; informed of the death of 
James IJ., 189; his fatal fall from a pony, 
193; death, 196; burial, 201. 
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William 1X., of Poitou, the royal minstrel, L 
165. 

William X., of Poitou, i. 165. 

William Long-éspée, i. 180. 

William of Hatfield, son of Edward; UL. i 
385. 

William of Kames captures king Stephen, i. 
145. 

William of Malmesbury, his quaint picture of 
the English in the eleventb century, i. 27; of 
the Normans, tb.; notice of the comet in 
the year 1066, 30. 

William of Montpelier, his porcupine at Wood 
stock, i. 105. 

William of Poitou, his Chronicle, 1. 38. 

William of Winchester, i. 216. 

William of Windsor, son of Kdward IIL, i. 
400. 

William of Ypres, Stephen’s minister, i. 148, 
151, 158, 

William, son of Adela, an idiot, i. 66. 

William, son of Henry IL, i, 174. 

William the Good, king of Sicily, i. 180, 200. 

William the Lion, king of Scotland, i. 189, 
199. 

William, third son of Stephen and Matilda, 
j. 158, 161. 

William, youngest son of William L., i. 32. 

William, a monk of Westminster, painter, i. 
268. 

Williams of Thame (John, lord), iii. 72, 74 
469, ¢ 

Williams (Philip), iii. 346. 

Williams (Sir John), iii. 44. 

Williams (Sir Roger), iii, 430, 529. 

Williams (Sir Thomas), iii. 346. 

Williamson (Sir Joseph), iv. 5245; v. 166, 167. 

Willoughby (Ambrose), iii. 506. 

Willoughby Caney dowager duchess of Suf- 
folk, ii. 466, 467, 468, 543. 

Willoughby de Broke (George Verney, 4th 
lord), vi. 352, 

Willoughby de Eresby (Clementina Sarah, 
baroness), v. 249. 

Willoughby (Katherine), duchess of Suffolk. 
ii. 525. 

Willoughby (lady), Mary de Salines, ii. 169. 

Willoughby (Margaret), ii. 630, 631. : 

Willoughby (Sir Francis), iii. 289. 

Willoughby (Sir Robert), it. 71. 

Willoughby (Thamyra), wife of Sir Robert 
Spencer, iv. 71. 

Wilson (Thomas), bishop of Sodor and Man, 
vi. 244, 

Wilton abbey, i. 77, 79. 

Wiltshire (Henry Stafford, 5th earl), ii. 126. 

Wiltshire (James Butler, 2nd earl), i. 587, 

Wiltshire (lord), chamberlain of Mary LL, v. 
4885 vi. 23. 

Wiltshire Gir John), ii. 147. 

Wiltshire (Thomas Boleyn, 1st earl), father of 
Anne Boleyn, ii. 130, 153, 155,177, 192, 207, 
213, 214, 270, 2843 iii. 149, 628, 

Wimple (guimpe), female head-gear, i. 242. 

Winchelsea (Anne Kingsmill, countess of), vi 
382. 

Winchelsea (Heneage Finch, 2nd earl), v. 95. 

Winchester, the chief seat of the Norman 
kings, 1.48, 145, 176; the curfew first esta- 
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blished there, 46; the empress Matilda’s 
public entry, 145 ; synod convened there by 
Henry de Blois, 146; quarrel there bétween 
Henry de Blois and the empress Matilda, 
151; threatened with the loss of its charter, 
321. 

Winchester-cathedral, Richard, son of the 
Conqueror, buried there, i, 52; and his 
brother William Rufus, 84. 

Winchester-house, Southwark, 
rioters, ii. 597. 

Winchester (William Paulet, 1st marqnis), 
ii. 627, 659; iii. 108, 133. 

‘Vinchester (William Paulet, 4th marquis), 
ili, 5625 iv. 82. 

Windebank (Mr.), clerk of the privy seal, iii. 
516. 

Windsor-castle, its early history, i. 100; the 
nuptials of Henry I. and Adelicia solem- 
nised there, 114; struck by lightning, 258; 
Round-tower completed, 402; its magnifi- 
cence in the reign of Elizabeth, iii. 519 ; 
Charles I. confined there, iv. 267. 

“ Windsor Prophecy,” a libel by dean Swift, 
Vi. 362, 371, 386. 

Windsor (William, 2nd lord), ii. 564. 

Wingate (Mr.), barrister, iv. 194. 

Wingfield (a Anthony), ii. 548. 


sacked by 


Wingfield (lady), ii. 255. 

Wingfield (Sir Edward), iv. 327. 

Winifred’s-well (St.), v. 36, 37, 95 

Winter (admiral), ii. 616. 

Winter ie John), iv. 326. 

Winwood (Ralph), secretary of state, iv. 126. 

Wisant (James), i. 395. 

Wisant (Peter), i. 395. 

Wisdom (Robert), of Carfax, his renowned 
hymn, vi. 238. 

Wise (Mrs.), fortune-teller, vi. 20. 

Wissing, the Dutch artist, v. 486. 

Witchcraft in Denmark, iv. 21, 32; in Scot- 
land, 32—35. 

Wolf-hall, Jane Seymour resides at, ii. 275. 

Wolfran (St. Wolstan], Abbeville, i. 520. 

Wolsey, cardinal, letters from Katharine of 
Arragon to, ii, 129, 130, 145; sits with 
cardinal Campeggio to try the question of 
her divorce, 150—155; interferes in the 
love affairs of Anne Boleyn and_ lord 
Percy, 187; sent on an anys to France, 
196; deceitful letters of Anne Boleyn, 201, 
202; she effects his fall, 208; Anne, at the 
king's request, sends him a token, 211; 
still enraged against him, 212; his death, 213. 

Wood (Dr.), physician to the chevalier de 
St. George, v. 301, 322. 

Woodlock (Henry), bishop of Winchester, i. 
329. 


Woodstock- palace completed, i. 105; its 
curious menagerie, 116; maze at, ib.; 
Rosamond's chamber at, 181; its interior, 
251; Mdward the Black Prince born there, 
381; favourite retreat. of Philippa of 
Hainault, 381, 384, 391+: and of Henrietta 
Maria, iv. 195; imprisonment of the 
princess Elizabeth at, iii. 76; alienated by 

_ queen Anne, vi. 250. 

b ot age (Elizabeth). See Elizabeth Wood- 
ville, 
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Woodville (Jaquetta), ii. 11. 

Woodville (John), ii. 16. 

Woodville eres ii. 11, 78, 80, 

Woodville (Lionel), bishop of Salisbury, ii 
22, 56. 

Woodville (Margaret), ii. 11. 

Woodville (Mary), ii. 11. 

Woodville (Richard), father of Tlizabeth, 
queen of Edward 1V. See 1st earl Rivera. 

Woodville (Sir Edward), ii. 24, 32. 

Woolley (Sir John), iii. 524 

Woolley (Sir Thomas), iii. 381. 

Worcester, visit of queen Elizabeth to, iii, 296, 

Worcester-house, Strand, iv. 323. 

Worcester (Edward Somerset, 4th earl), iii 
567; iv. 79, 99, 113 

Worcester (lady), ii. 247. 

Worcester (fbomas Percy, earl of), i. 449, 473, 
476. 

Worcester (William Somerset, 3rd earl), ii 
6003 iii. 278, 280. 

Worden (Sir Joln), iv. 576, 581, 584. 

Worms, diet, at, i. 215. 

Worth, or Wroth (Mary), maid of honour, v 
421, 437, 457 

Worthington (Mr.), of Hastingfield, iii. 162. 

Worthington (Mrs.), laundress of Mary II. 
vi. 121. 

Wotton (Nicholas), dean of Canterbury, ii. 
293, 615. 

Wotton (Thomas), ii. 615. 

Wren (Sir Christopher), vi. 34, 116, 166. 

Wright (Francis), alias Kit of Wymondham, 
iii. 446. 

Wuistan (St.), bishop, his tomb, i. 237. 

Wyatt (George), of Charterhouse-square, ii 
267. 


Wyatt (Margaret), ii. 267. 

Wyatt (Mrs. Mary), ii. 267—269. 

Wyatt (Sir Henry), ii. 178, 232. 

Wyatt (Sir Thomas), poet, ii. 178, 196, 197 
232, 249, 251, 267, 270, 593. 

Wyatt (Sir Thomas), son of the poet, his 
rebellion, ii. 593, 594—604, 613; iv. 50, 57 


58. 68. 
Wykeham (William of), bishop of Winchester 
i 9 


i. 409. 

Wylkes (Sir Thomas), iii. 474. 

Wyndham (Mrs.), preceptress to Charles IL., 
iv. 186, 

Wyndham (Sir William), vi. 407. 


Yarmouth tenure of herring-pies, iv. 443. 

Yarmouth (Sir Robert Paston, Ist earl), iv 
449, 

Yelverton (Sir Henry), iii. 555. 

Yolante, qneen of Sicily, i. 534, 538, 543, 620 
624, 636, 640. 

York burnt to the ground, {. 141; nuptials of 
Alexander III. and Margaret celebrated 
there, 259; besieged by "avid II. of Scot- 
land, 392. 3, 

York-cathedral, i. 259, 385; 11. 50 

York-house, ii. 205. 

York-place, ii. 27, 247, 296. 

York (cardinal), grandson of James IL., iv. 13. 

York Ccicely, duchess of), i. 640; ii. 5, 9, 15, 


31, 36. 
| York (Richard Plantagenet, 3rd duke), i, 506, 
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522, 531, 551, 555, 559—561, 565, 567—588; | Younger a John), fellow of Magdalen 
xford, iv. 618 


i. 2, 5, 9. 
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college, 


York (Richard, 2nd son of Edward LV., 5th | Zouch (George), ii, 207. 


duke), ii. 22, 28—32. 


Young (Sir George), iv. 113. 


Zouche (lord), i. 367. 


Zulestein (count), Dutch ambassador, v. 33,53, 


Young (Sir Peter), preceptor to James VIL, iv. 57, 97, 437, 518. 
Zuiestein (countess), v. 4373 vi. 71. 
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ADDISON’S Works. Notes of Bishop 
Hurd. Short Memoir, Portrait, and 8 
Plates of Medals. 6 vols. 

This is the most complete edition of 
Addison’s Works issued. 


ALFIERI’S Tragedies. In English 
Verse. With Notes, Arguments, and In- 
troduction, by E. A. Bowring, C.B. 2 vols. 


AMERICAN POETRY. — See Poetry 
of America. 


BACON’S Moral and Historical 
Works, including Essays, Apophthegms, 
Wisdom of the Ancients, New Atlantis, 
Henry VIJ., Henry VIII., Elizabeth, 
Henry Prince of Wales, History of Great 
Britain, Julius Czsar, and Augustus Cesar. 
With Critical and Biographical Introduc- 
tion and Notes by J. Devey, M.A. Por- 
trait. 


— See also Philosophical Library. 


BALLADS AND SONGS of the Pea- 
santry of England, from Oral Recitation, 
pirate MSS., Broadsides, &c. Edit. by 


BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. 
Selections. With Notes and Introduction 
by Leigh Hunt. 


BECKMANN (J.) History of Inven- 
tions, Discoveries, and Origins. With 
Portraits of Beckmann and James Watt. 
2 vols. 


BELL (Robert).—S¢ee Ballads, Chaucer, 
Green. 


BOSWELL’S Life of Johnson 
the TOUR in the HEBRIDES and 
JOHNSONIANA. New Edition, with 
Notes and Appendices, by the Rev. A. 
Napier, M.A., Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, Vicar of Holkham, Editor of the 
Cambridge Edition of the ‘Theological 
Works of Barrow.’ With Frontispiece to 
each vol, 6 vols, 


(Frederika) Works. 
Trans, by M. Howitt. Portrait. 4 vols. 


with 


(582. 145. 6d.) 


BRINK (B. T.) Early English Litera- 
ture (to Wiclif). By Bernhard Ten Brink. 
Trans. by Prof. H. M. Kennedy. 


BRITISH POETS, from Milton to Kirke 
White. Cabinet Edition. With Frontis- 
piece. 4 vols. 


BROWNE’S (Sir Thomas) Works. 
Edit. by S. Wilkin, with Dr. Johnson’s 
Life of Browne. Portrait. 3 vols. 

BURKE’S Works. 6 vols. 

—— Speeches on the Impeachment 
of Warren Hastings ; ard Letters. 2 vols. 

— Life. By J. Prior. Portrait. 

BURNS (Robert). Life of. By J. G. 
Lockhart, D.C.L. A new and enlarged 


edition With Notes and Appendices by 
W.S. Douglas. Portrait. 


BUTLER’S (Bp.) Analogy of Reli- 
gion; Natural and Revealed, to the Con- 
stitution and Course of Nature ; with Two 
Dissertations on Identity and Virtue, and 
Fifteen Sermons. With Introductions, 
Notes, and Memoir. Portrait. 


CAMOEN’S Lusiad; or the Discevery 
of India. An Epic Poem. Trans. from 
the Portuguese, with Dissertation, His- 
torical Sketch, and Life, by W. J. Mickle. 
sth edition. 


CARAFAS (The) of Maddaloni. 
Naples under Spanish Dominion. Trans. 
by Alfred de Reumont. Portrait of Mas- 
saniello. 


CARREL. The Counter-Revolution 
in England for the Re-establishment ox 
Popery under Charles II. and James II., 
by Armand Carrel ; with Fox’s History of 
James II. and Lord Lonsdale’s Memoir of 
James II. Portrait of Carrel. 


CARRUTHERS, — See Pope, in Tilus- 
trated Library. 
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CARY’S Dante. The Vision of Hell, 
Purgatory, and Paadise. Trans. by Rev. 
H. F. Cary, M.A. With Life, Chronolo- 
gical View of his Age, Notes, and Index 
of Proper Names, Portrait. ~~ 

This is the authentic edition, containing 
Mr. Cary’s last corrections, with additional 
notes. 


CELLINI (Benvenuto). Memoirs of, 
by himself. With Notes of G, P. Carpani. 
Trans. by T. Roscoe. Portrait. 


CERVANTES’ Galatea. A Pastoral 
Romance. Trans. by G. W. J. Gyll. 


— Exemplary Novels. Trans. by 
W. K. Kelly. 


— Don Quixote de la Mancha. 
Motteux’s Translation revised. With Lock- 
hart’s Life and Notes. 2 vols. 


CHAUCER’S Poetical Works. With 
Poems formerly attributed to him. Witha 
Memoir, Introduction, Notes, and a Glos- 
sary, by R. Bell. Improved edition, with 
Preliminary Essay by Rev. W. W. Skeat, 
M.A. Portrait. 4 vols, 


CLASSIC TALES, containing Rasselas, 
Vicar of Wakefield, Gulliver's Travels, and 
The Sentimental Journey. 


COLERIDGE'S (S. T.) Friend. A Series 
of Essays on Morals, Politics, and Reli- 
gion, Portrait. 


— Aids to Reflection. Confessions 
of an Inquiring Spirit; and Essays on 
Faith and the Common Prayer-book. New 
Edition, revised. 


— Table-Talk and Omniana. By 
T. Ashe, B.A. 


— Lectures on Shakspere and 
other Poets. Edit. by T. Ashe, B.A. 
Containing the lectures taken down in 
1811-12 by J. P. Collier, and those de- 
livered at Bristol in 1813. 


— Biographia Literaria; or, Bio- 
graphical Sketches of my Literary Life 
and Opinions; with Two Lay Sermons. 


— Miscellanies, Zsthetic and 
Literary ; to which is added, THe THErory 
or Lire. Collected and arranged by 
T. Ashe, B.A. 


COMMINES.—See Philip. 


CONDE’S History of the Dominion 
of the Arabs in Spain. Trans. by Mrs. 
Foster. Portrait of Abderahmen ben 
Moavia. 3 vols. 


COWPER’SComplete Works, Poems, 
Correspondence, and Translations. Edit. 
with Memoir by R. Southey, 45 En- 
gravings. 8 vols. 


COXE’S Memoirs of the Duke of 
Marlborough. With his original Corre- 
spondence, from family records at Blen- 
heim. Revised edition. Portraits. 3 vols. 

*,* An Atlas of the plans of Marl- 
borough’s campaigns, 4to. ros. 6d. 


— History of the House of Austria. 
From the Foundation of the Monarchy by 
Rhodolph of Hapsburgh to the Death of 
Leopold II., 1218-1792. By Archdn. Coxe. 
With Continuation from the Accession of 
Francis I. to the Revolution of 1848 
4 Portraits. 4 vols. 


CUNNINGHAWM’S Lives of the most 
Eminent British Painters. With Notes 
and x6 fresh Lives by Mrs. Heaton. -3 vols. 


DEFOE’S Novels and Miscellaneous 
Works. With Prefaces and Notes, in- 
cluding those attributed to Sir W. Scott. 
Portrait. 7 vols. 


DE LOLME’S Constitution of Eng- 
land, in which it is compared both with the 
Republican form of Government and the 
other Monarchies of Europe. Edit., with 
Life and Notes, by J. Macgregor, M.P. 


DUNLOP’S History of Fiction. With 
Introduction and Supplement adapting the 
work to present requirements. By Henry 
Wilson. 2 vols., 5s. each. 


ELZE’S Shakespeare.—Sce Shakespeare 


EMERSON’S Works. Most 

complete edition published. 

Vol. I.—Essays, Lectures, and Poems. 

Vol. IJ.—English Traits, Nature, and 
Conduct of Life. 

Vol. I11.—Society and Solitude—Letters 
and Social Aims—Miscellaneous Papers 
(hitherto uncollected)—May-Day, &c. 


FOSTER’S (John) Life and Corre- 
spondence. Edit. by J. E. Ryland. Por- 


trait. 2 vols. 


— Lectures at Broadmead Chapel. 
Edit. by J. E. Ryland. 2 vols. 


— Critical Essays contributed to 
the ‘Eclectic Review.’ Edit. by J. E. 
Ryland. 2 vols. 


Essays: On Decision of Charac- 
ter; ona Man’s writing Memoirs of Him- 
self; on the epithet Romantic; on the 
aversion of Men of Taste to Evangelica) 
Religion. 


— Essays on the Evils of Popular 
Ignorance, anda Discourse on the Propa- 
gation of Christianity in India. 


—— Essay on the Improvement of 
Time, with Notes of Sermons and other 
Pieces, N.S. 

—— Fosteriana: selected from periodical 
papers, edit. by H, G. Bohn, 


3 vols, 
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FOX (Rt. Hon. C. J.)—See Carvel. 


GIBBON’S Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire. Complete and unabridged, 
with variorum Notes; including those of 
Guizot, Wenck, Niebuhr, Hugo, Neander, 
and others. 7 vols. 2 Maps and Portrait. 


GOETHE’S Works. Trans. into English 
by E. A. Bowring, C.B., Anna Swanwick, 
Sir Walter Scott, &c. &c. 13 vols. 

Vols. I. and II,—Autobiography and An- 
nals. Portrait, 

Vol. IJI.—Faust. Complete. 

Vol. I1V.—Novels and Tales: containing 
Elective Affinities, Sorrows of Werther, 
The German Emigrants, The Good Wo- 
men, and a Nouvelette. 

reid V.—Wilhelm Meister’s Apprentice- 
ship. 

Vol. VI.—Conversations with Eckerman 
and Soret. 

Vol. VII.—Poems and Ballads in the ori- 
ginal Metres, including Hermann and 
Dorothea. 

Vol. VIII.—Gétz von Berlichingen, Tor- 
quato Tasso, Egmont, Iphigenia, Clavigo, 
Wayward Lover, and Fellow Culprits. 

Vol. IX.— Wilhelm Meister’s Travels, 
Complete Edition. 

Vol. X.— Tour in Italy. Two Parts. 
And Second Residence in Rome. 

Vol. XI.—Miscellaneous Travels, Letters 
from Switzerland, Campaign in France, 
Siege of Mainz, and Rhine Tour. 

Vol. XII.—Early and Miscellaneous 
Letters, including Letters to his Mother, 
with Biography and Notes. 

Vol. XIIJ.—Correspondence with Zelter. 

Vol. XIV. Reineke Fox, West-Eastern 
Divan and Achilleid. Translated in 
original metres by A. Rogers. 


—— Correspondence with Schiller. 
2 vols.—See Schiller. 


GOLDSMITH’S Works. 5 vols. 

Vol. I.—Life, Vicar of Wakefield, Essays, 
and Letters. 

Vol. I1.—Poems, Plays, Bee, Cock Lane 
Ghost. 

Vol. I1I.—The Citizen of the World, 
Polite Learning in Europe. 

Vol. IV.—Biographies, Criticisms, Later 
Essays. 

Vol. V.—Prefaces, Natural History, 
Letters, Goody Two-Shoes, Index. 


GREENE, MARLOW, and BEN 
JONSON (Poems of). With Notes and 
Memoirs by R. Bell. 

GREGORY'S (Dr.) The Evidences, 
Doctrines, and Duties of the Christian Re- 
ligion. 

GRIMM’S Household Tales. With the 

' Original Notes, Trans. by Mrs. A. Hunt. 
Introduction by Andrew Lang, M.A, 2 
vols. 


GUIZOT’S History of Representative 
ee ee alae in Europe. Trans. by A. R. 
coble. 


— English Revolution of 1640. From 
the Accession of Charles I. to his Death. 
Trans. by W. Hazlitt. Portrait. 


—— History of Civilisation. From the 
Roman Empire to the French Revolution. 
Trans. by W. Hazlitt. Portraits. 3 vols. 


HALL’S (Rev. Robert) Works and 
Remains. Memoir by Dr. Gregory and 
Essay by J. Foster. Portrait. 


HAUFF’S Tales. The Caravan—The 
Sheikh of Alexandria—The Inn in the 
Spessart. Translated by Prof. S. Mendel. 


HAWTHORNE'S Tales. 3 vols. 


Vol. I.—Twice-told Tales, and the Snow 
Image. 

Vol. II.—Scarlet Letter, and the House 
with Seven Gables. 


Vol. III. — Transformation, and Blithe- 
dale Romance. 


HAZLITT’S (W.) Works. 7 vols. 
— Table-Talk. 


— The Literature of the Age of 
Elizabeth and Characters of Shakespeare's 
Plays. 


— English Poetsand English Comic 
Writers. 


— The Plain Speaker. 
Books, Men, and Things. 


—— Round Table. Conversations of 
James Northcote, R.A. ; Characteristics. 


— Sketches and Essays, and Winter- 
slow. 

— Spirit of the Age; or, Contem- 
porary Portraits. New Edition, by W. 
Carew Hazlitt. 


HEINE’S Poems. _ Translated in_ the 
original Metres, with Life by E. A. Bow- 
ring, C.B. 


— Travel-Pictures. The Tour in the 
Harz, Norderney, and Book of Ideas, to- 
gether with the Romantic School. Trans. 
by F. Storr. With Maps and Appendices. 


HOFFMANN’S Works. The Serapion 
Brethren. Vol. I. Trans. by Lt.-Col. 
Ewing. [Vol. II. in the press. 


HOOPER’S (G.) Waterloo: The 
Downfall of the First Napoleon: a His- 
tory of the Campaign of 1815. By George 
Hooper. With Maps and Plans. New 
Edition, revised. 


Opinions on 
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HUGO’S (Victor) Dramatic Works: | LAMB’S (Charles) Specimens of 


Hernani—Ruy Blas—The King’s Diversion. 
Translated by Mrs. Newton Crosland and 
¥. L. Slous. 


— Poems, chiefly Lyrical. Collected by 
H. L. Williams. 


HUNGARY: its History and_Revo- 
lution, with Memoir of Kossuth. Portrait. 


HUTCHINSON (Colonel). Memoirs 
of. By his Widow, with her Autobio- 
gepby; and the Siege of Lathom House. 

‘0: 


rtrait. 


IRVING'S (Washington) Complete 
Works. 15 vols. 

—— Life and Letters. By his Nephew, 
Pierre E, Irving. With Index and a 
Portrait. 2 vols. 


JAMES’S (G. P. R.) Life of Richard 
Coeur de Lion. Portraits of Richard and 
Philip Augustus. 2 vols. 


— Louis XIV. Portraits. 2 vols. 


JAMESON (Mrs.) Shakespeare’s 
Heroines. Characteristics of Women. By 
Mrs, Jameson. 


JEAN PAUL.—See Richter. 


JOHNSON’S Lives of the Poets. 
Edited by R. Napier. Lin the press. 


JONSON (Ben). Poems of.—See Greene. 


JOSEPHUS (Flavius), The Works of. 
Whiston’s Translation. Revised by Rev. 
A. R. Shilleto, M.A. With Topographical 
and Geographical Notes by Colonel Sir 
C. W. Wilson, K.C.B. Vols. x to 3 con- 
taining Life of Josephus’ and the Anti- 
quities of the Jews. [Just published. 

Vols. IV. and V. containing the Jewish 
War, &c. [lmmediately. 


JUNIUS’S Letters. With Woodfall’s 
Notes. An Essay on the Authorship. Fac- 
similes of Handwriting. 2 vols. 


LA FONTAINE’S Fables. In English 


Verse, with Essay on the Fabulists. By 
Elizur Wright. 


LAMARTINE’S The Girondists, or 
Personal Memoirs of the Patriots of the 
French Revolution, Trans. by H. T. 
Ryde. Portraits of Robespierre, Madame 
Roland, and Charlotte Corday. 3 vols. 


—— The Restoration of Monarchy 
in_ France (a Sequel to The Girondists), 
5 Portraits. 4 vols. 


—— The French Revolution of 1848, 
Portraits. 


LAMB’S (Charles) Elia and Eliana. 
Complete Edition. Portrait, 


English Dramatic Poets of the time of 
Elizabeth. Notes, with the Extracts from 
the Garrick Plays. 


— Talfourd’s Letters of Charles 
Lamb. New Edition, by W. Carew 
Hazlitt. 2 vols. 


LANZI’S History of Painting in 
Italy, from the Period of the Revival of 
the Fine Arts to the End of the 18th 
Century. With Memoir of the Author. 
Portraits of Raffaelle, Titian, and Cor- 
reggio, after the Artists themselves. Trans. 
by T. Roscoe. 3 vols. 


LAPPENBERGS England under the 
Anglo-Saxon Kings. ‘rans. by B. Thorpe, 
F.S.A. 2 vols. 


LESSING’S Dramatic Works. Com- 
plete. By E. Bell, M.A. With Memoir 
by H. Zimmern. Portrait. 2 vols. 


—— Laokoon, Dramatic Notes, and 
Representation of Death by the Ancients. 
Frontispiece. 


LOCKE'S Philosophical Works, con- 
taining Human Understanding, with Bishop 
of Worcester, Malebranche’s Opinions, Na- 
tural Philosophy, Reading and Study. 
With Preliminary Discourse, Analysis, and 
Notes, by J. A. St. John. Portrait. 2 vols. 

— Life and Letters, with Extracts from 
his Common-place Books. By Lord King. 


LOCKHART (J. G.)—See Burns. 
LONSDALE (Lord).—See Carrel. 


LUTHER'S Table-Talk. Trans. by W. 
Hazlitt. With Life by A, Chalmers, and 
LutTHErR’s CATECHISM. Portrait after 
Cranach. 


— Autobiography.—See Michelet. 


MACHIAVELLI’S History of Flo- 
rence, THE PrINcEk, Savonarola, Historical 
Tracts, and Memoir. Portrait. 


MARLOWE. Poems of.—Sce Greene. 


MARTINEAU’S (Harriet) History 


of England (including History of the Peace) 
from 1800-1846. 5 vols. 


MENZEL’S History of Germany, 
from he Earliest Period to the Crimean 
ar. Portraits. 3 vols. 


MICHELET’S Autobiography of 


Luther Trans, by W. Hazlitt. With 
Notes. 


—— The French Revolution to the 
Fhght of the King in 1791. W..S. 


MIGNET’S The French Revolution, 
from 1789 to 18x4. Portrait of Napoleon. 


STANDARD LIBRARY. 


<=? 


MILTON’S Prose Works. With Pre- 
face, Preliminary Remarks by J. A. St. 
John, and Index. 5 vols. 

— Poetical Works. 
Engravings. 2 vols. 

Vol. I.—Paradise Lost, complete, with 
Memoir, Notes, and Index. 


Vol. II.—Paradise Regained, and other 
Poems, with Verbal Index to all the Poems. 


MITFORD’S (Miss) Our Village. 
Sketches of Rural Character and Scenery. 


With 120 Wood 


2 Engravings. 2 vols. 
MOLIERE’S Dramatic Works. 1. 
English Prose, by C. H. Wall. With a 


Life and a Portrait. 3 vols. 


“It is not too much to say that we have | 


here probably as good a translation of 
Moliére as can be given,.’—Academy. 


MONTAGU. Letters and Works of 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. Lord 
Wharncliffe’s Third Edition. Edited by 
W. Moy Thomas. With steel plates. 2 
vols, 55. each, 


MONTESQUIEU’S Spirit of Laws. 
Revised Edition, with D’Alembert’s Analy- 
sis, Notes, and Memoir. 2 vols. 


NEANDER (Dr. A.) History of the 
Christian Religion and Church. Trans. by 
J. Torrey. With Short Memoir. to vols. 


— Life of Jesus Christ, in its His- 
torical Connexion and Development. 


— The Planting and Training of 
the Christian Church by the Apostles. 
With the Antignosticus, or Spirit of Ter- 
tullian. Trans. by J. E. Ryland. 2 vols. 


— Lectures on the History of 
Christian Dogmas, Trans. by J. E. Ry- 
land. 2 vols. 

— Memorials of Christian Life in 
the Early and Middle Ages; including 
Light in Dark Places. Trans. by J. E 
Ryland. 


OCKLEY (S.) History of the Sara- 
cens and their Conquests in Syria, Persia, 
and Egypt. Comprising the Lives of 
Mohammed and his Successors to the 
Death of Abdalmelik, the Eleventh Caliph. 
By Simon Ockley, B.D., Prof. of Arabic 
in Univ. of Cambridge. Portrait of Mo- 
hammed. 


PASCAL’S Thoughts. Translated from 
the Text of M. Auguste Molinier by 
C. Kegan Paul, 3rd edition. 


PERCY’S Reliques of Ancient Eng- 
lish Poetry, consisting of Ballads, Songs, 
and other Pieces of our earlier Poets, with 
some few of later date. With Essay on 
Ancient Minstrels, and Glossary, 2 vols, 
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PHILIP DE GOMMINES. Memoirs 
of. Containing the Histories of Louis XI. 
and Charles VIII., and Charles the Bold, 
Duke of Burgundy. With the History of 
Louis XI., by J. de Troyes. With a Life 
gad Hotes by A. R. Scoble. Portraits. 
2 vols. 


PLUTARCH’S LIVES. Newly Trans- 
lated, with Notes and Life, by A 
Stewart, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity 
Colless: Cambridge, and G. Long, M.A. 
4 vols. 


POETRY OF AMERICA. Selections 
from One Hundred Poets, from 1776 to 
1876. With Introductory Review, and 
Specimens of Negro Melody, by W. J. 
Linton. Portrait of W. Whitman. 


RACINE’S (Jean) Dramatic Works. 
A metrical English version, with Bio- 
graphical notice. By R. Bruce Boswell, 
M.A., Oxon, Vol. I. 

Contents :—The Thebaid — Alexander 
the Great—Andromache—The Litigants— 
Britannicus—Berenice. 


RANKE (L.) History of the Popes, 
their Church and State, and their Conflicts 
with Protestantism in the 16th and r7th 
Centuries. Trans. by E. Foster. Portraits 
of Julius II. (after Raphael), Innocent X. 
(after Velasquez), and Clement VII. (after 
Titian). 3 vols. 

— History of Servia. Trans. by Mrs. 
Kerr. To which is added, The Slave Pro- 
vinces of Turkey, by Cyprien Robert. 


— History of the Latin and Teu- 
tonic Nations. 1494-1514. Trans. by 
P. A. Ashworth, translator of Dr. Gneist’s 
* History of the English Constitution,’ 


REUMONT (Alfred de).—Sce Carafas. 


REYNOLDS’ (Sir J.) Literary Works. 
With Memoir and Remarks by H. W. 
Beechy. 2 vols. 


RICHTER (Jean Paul). Levana, 
a Treatise on Education ; together with the 
Autobiography, and a short Memoir. 


— Flower, Fruit, and Thorn Pieces, 
or the Wedded Life, Death, and Marriage 
of Siebenkaes. Translated by Alex. Ewing. 

The only complete English transiation. 


ROSCOE’S (W.) Life of Leo Fin tl 
Notes, Historical Documents, and Disser~ 
tation on Lucretia Borgia. 3 Portraits. 
2 vols. 

— Lorenzo de’ Medici, called ‘The 


Magnificent,’ with Copyright Notes, 
Poms; Letters, &c. With Memoir of 
Roscoe and Portrait of Lorenzo. 


RUSSIA, History of, from the 
earliest Period to the Crimean War. By 
W. K. Kelly. 3 Portraits. 2 vols. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


SCHILLER’S Works. 7 vols. 

Vol. I.—History of the Thirty Years’ War. 
Rev. A. J. W. Morrison, M.A. Portrait. 

Vol. II.—History of the Revolt in the 
Netherlands, the Trials of Counts Egmont 
and Horn, the Siege of Antwerp, and the 
Disturbance of France preceding the Reign 
of Henry IV. Translated by Rev. A. J. W. 
Morrison and L. Dora Schmitz. 

Vol. I1I.—Don Carlos. R. D. Boylan 
—Mary Stuart. Mellish— Maid of Or- 
leans. Anna Swanwick—Bride of Mes- 
sina. A. Lodge, M.A. Together with the 
Use of the Chorus in Tragedy (a short 
Essay). Engravings. 

These Dramas are all translated in metre. 

Vol. [V.—Robbers—Fiesco—Love and 
Intrigue—Demetrius—Ghost Seer—Sport 
of Divinity. . 

The Dramas in this volume are in prose. 

Vol. V.—Poems. E. A. Bowring, C.B. 

Vol. VI.—Essays, A’sthetical and Philo- 
sophical, including the Dissertation on the 
Connexion between the Animal and Spiri- 
tual in Man. 

Vol. VII.—Wallenstein’s Camp. J. 
Churchill. — Piccolomini and Death of 
Wallenstein. S. T. Coleridge.—William 
Tell. Sir Theodore Martin, K.C.B., LL.D. 


SCHILLER and GOETHE. Corre- 
spondence between, from A.D. 1794-1805. 
With Short Notes by L. Dora Schmitz. 
2 vols. 

SCHLEGEL’S (F.) Lectures on the 
Philosophy of Life and the Philosophy of 
Language. By A. J. W. Morrison. 

— TheHistory of Literature, Ancient 
and Modern. 

— The Philosophy of History. With 
Memoir and Portrait. 

— Modern History, with the Lectures 
entitled Caesar and Alexander, and The 
Beginning of our History. By L. Purcel 
and R. H. Whitelock. 

— £sthetic and Miscellaneous 
Works, containing Letters on Christian 
Art, Essay on Gothic Architecture, Re- 
marks on the Romance Poetry of the Mid- 
dle Ages, on Shakspeare, the Limits of the 
Beautiful, and on the Language and Wis- 
dom of the Indians. By E. J. Millington. 

SCHLEGEL (A. W.) Dramatic Art 
and Literature. By J. Black. With Me- 
moir by A. J. W. Morrison. Portrait. 


SCHUMANN (Robert), His Life and 


Works. By A. Reissmann. Trans, by 
A. L. Alger. 
— Early Letters. Translated by May 


Herbert. 

SHAKESPEARE’S Dramatic Art. 
The History and Character of Shakspeare’s 
Plays. By Dr. H. Ulrici. Trans. by L. 
Dora Schmitz. 2 vols. 

SHAKESPEARE (William). A 
Literary Biography by Karl Elze, Ph.D., 
LL.D. ‘Iranslated by L, Dora Schmitz. 5s. 


SHERIDAN’S Dramatic Works. With 
Memoir Portrait (after Reynolds). 

SKEAT (Rev. W. W.)—See Chaucer. 

SISMONDI’S History of the Litera- 
ture of the South of Europe. With Notes 
and Memoir by T. Roscoe. Portraits of 
Sismondi and Dante. 2 vols. 

The specimens of early French, Italian, 
Spanish, and Portugese Poetry, in English 
Verse, by Cary and others. 

SMITH’S (Adam) The Wealth of 
Nations. An Inquiry into the Nature and 
Causes of. Reprinted from the Sixth 
Edition. With an Introduction by Emest 
Belfort Bax. 2 vols. 

SMITH’S (Adam) Theory of Moral 
Sentiments ; with Essay on the First For- 
mation of Languages, and Critical Memoir 
by Dugald Stewart. 

SMYTH’S (Professor) Lectures on 
Modern History ; from the Irruption of the 
Northern Nations to the close of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. 2vols. , 

— Lectures on the French Revolu- 
tion. With Index. 2 vols. 

SOUTHEY.—Sce Cowper, Wesley, and 
(Lllustvated Library) Nelson. 

STURM’S Morning Communings 
with God, or Devotional Meditations for 
Every Day. Trans. by W. Johnstone, M.A. 

SULLY. Memoirs of the Duke of, 
Prime Minister to Henry the Great. With 
Notes and Historical Introduction. 
traits. 4 vols. 

TAYLOR'S (Bishop Jeremy) Holy 
Living and Dying, with Prayers, contain- 
ing the Whole Duty of a Christian and the 
parts of Devotion fitted to all Occasions. 
Portrait. 

THIERRY’S Conquest of England by 
the Normans; its Causes, and its Conse- 
quences in England and the Continent. 
By W. Hazlitt. With short Memoir. 2 Por- 
traits. 2 vols. 

TROYE’S (Jean de).— See Philip de 
Commines. 

ULRICI (Dr.)—See Shakespeare. 

VASARI. Lives of the most Eminent 
Painters, Sculptors, and Architects. By 
Mrs. J. Foster, with selected Notes. Por- 
trait. 6 vols., Vol. VI. being an additional 
Volume of Notes by J. P. Richter, 

WERNER’S Templars in Cyprus. 
Trans. by E. A. M. Lewis. 

WESLEY, the Life of, and the Rise 
and Progress of Methodism. By Robert 
Southey. Portrait. 5s. 

WHEATLEY. A Rational Mlustra- 
tion of the Book of Common Prayer, being 
the Substance of everything Liturgical in 
all former Ritualist Commentators upon the 
subject. Frontispiece. 

YOUNG (Arthur) Travels in France, 
Edited by Miss Betham Edwards, With 
a Portrait, 


4 Por- 
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HISTORICAL LIBRARY. 


22 Volumes at 5s. each. 


EVELYN’S Diary and Correspond- 
dence, with the Private Correspondence of 
Charles I and Sir Edward Nicholas, and 
between Sir Edward Hyde (Earl of Claren- 
don) and Sir Richard Browne. Edited from 
the Original MSS. by W. Bray, F.A.S. 
4vols. N.S. 45 Engravings (after Van- 
dyke, Lely, Kneller, and Jamieson, &c.). 


N.B.—This edition contains 130 letters 
from Evelyn and his wife, contained in no 
other edition. 


PEPYS’ Diary and Correspondence. 
With Life and Notes, by Lord Braybrooke. 
4vols. MN. S. With Appendix containing 
additional Letters, an Index, and 31 En- 
gravings (after Vandyke, Sir P. Lely, 
Holbein Kneller, &c.). 


(52. Los. Der set.) 


JESSE’S Memoirs of the Court of 
England under the Stuarts, including the 
Protectorate. 3 vols. With Index and 42 
Portraits (after Vandyke, Lely, &c.). 

— Memoirs of the Pretenders and 
their Adherents. 7 Portraits. 

NUGENT’S (Lord) Memorials of 
Hampden, his Party and Times. With 
Memoir. 12 Portraits (after Vandyke 
and others). 

STRICKLAND’S (Agnes) Lives of the 
Queens of England from the Norman 
Conquest. From authentic Documents, 
public and private. 6 Portraits. 6 vols. 

— Life of Mary Queen of Scots. 
2 Portraits. 2 vols. 

Lives of the Tudor and Stuart 

Princesses. With 2 Portraits. 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY. 


17 Vols. at 5s. each, excepting those marked otherwise. 


BACON’S Novum Organum and Ad- 
vancement of Learning. With Notes by 
J. Devey, M.A. 


BAX. A Handbook of the History 
of Philosophy, for the use of Students. 
By E. Belfort Bax, Editor of Kant’s 
*Prolegomena.” 55. 

COMTE’S Philosophy of the Sciences. 
An Exposition of the Principles of the 
Cours de Philosophie Positive. By G. H. 
Lewes, Author of ‘The Life of Goethe.’ 


DRAPER (Dr. J. W.) A History of 
the Intellectual Development of Europe. 
2 vols. 


HEGEL’S Philosophy of History. By 
J. Sibree, M.A. 
KANT’S Critique of Pure Reason. 
By J. M. D. Meiklejohn. 
— Prolegomena and Metaphysical 
Foundations of Natural Science, with Bio- 
aphy and Memoir by E. Belfort Bax. 
ortrait. 


(32. 195. per set.) 


LOGIC, or the Science of Inference. 
A Popular Manual. By J. Devey. 


MILLER (Professor). History Philo- 
sophically Illustrated, from the Fall of the 
Roman Empire to the French Revolution. 
With Memoir. 


SCHOPENHAUER on the Fourfold 
Root of the Principle of Sufficient Reason, 
and on the Willin Nature. Trans, from 
the German. 


SPINOZA’S Chief Works. Trans. with 
Introduction by R. H. M. Elwes. 2 vols. 


Vol. 1.—Tractatus, Theologico-Politicus 
—Political Treatise. 


Vol. II.—Improvement of the Under- 
standing—Ethics—Letters. 


TENNEMANN’S Manual of the His- 
tory of Philosophy. Trans. by Rev. A. 
Johnson, M.A. 


4 vols. 35. 6d. each. 
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THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 
15 Vols. at 5s. each, excepting those marked otherwise. (32. 135. 6d. per set.) 


BLEEK. Introduction to the Old 
Testament. By Friedrich Bleek. Trans. 
under the supervision of Rev. E, Venables, 
Residentiary Canon of Lincoln. 2 vols. 


CHILLINGWORTH’S Religion of 
Protestants. 3s. 6d. 


EUSEBIUS. Ecclesiastical History 
of Eusebius Pamphilius, Bishop of Czsarea, 
Trans. by Rev. C. F. Cruse, M.A. With 
Notes, Life, and Chronological Tables. 


EVAGRIUS. History of the Church, 
—See Theodoret. 


HARDWICK. History ofthe Articles 
of Religion; to which is added a Series of 
Documents from A.D. 1536 to A.D. 1615. 
Ed. by Rev. F. Proctor. 


HENRY’S (Matthew) Exposition of 
the Book of Psalms. Numerous Woodcuts. 


PEARSON (John, D.D.) Exposition 
of the Creed. Edit. by E. Walford, M.A. 
With Notes, Analysis, and Indexes. 


PHILO-JUDZUS, Works of. The 
Contemporary of Josephus. Trans. by 
C. D. Yonge. 4 vols. 


PHILOSTORGIUS. Ecclesiastical 
History of.—See Sozomen. 


SOCRATES’ Ecclesiastical History. 
Comprising a History of the Church from 
Constantine, A.D. 305, to the 38th year of 
Theodosius II. With Short Account of 
the Author, and selected Notes. 


SOZOMEN’S Ecclesiastical History. 
A.D. 324-440. With Notes, Prefatory Re- 
marks by Valesius, and Short Memoir. 
Together with the EcciesiasticaLt His 
TORY OF PHILOSTORGIUS, as epitomised by 
Photius. Trans. by Rev. E. Walford, M.A. 
With Notes and brief Life. 


THEODORET and EVAGRIUS. His- 
tories of the Church from a.p. 332 to the 
Death of Theodore of Mopsuestia, a.p. 
427; and from A.D. 431 to A.D. 544. With 
Memoirs. 


WIESELER’S (Karl) Chronological 
Synopsis of the Four Gospels. ‘Trans. by 
Rev. Canon Venables, 


ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY. 


35 Vols. at 55. each. 


ANGLO-SAXON CHRONICLE. — See 


Bede. 

ASSER’S Life of Alfred.—See Szx O. E. 
Chronicles. 

BEDE’S (Venerable) Ecclesiastical 
History of England. Together with the 
ANGLO-SAXON CHRONICLE. With Notes, 
Short Life, Analysis, and Map. Edit. by 
J. A. Giles, D.C.L. 


BOETHIUS’S Consolation of Philo- 
sophy. King Alfred’s Anglo-Saxon Ver- 
sion of. With an English Translation on 
opposite pages, Notes, Introduction, and 
Glossary, by Rev. S, Fox, M.A. To 
whichis added the Anglo-Saxon Version of 
the Metres or Bogruius, with a free 
Translation by Martin F. Tupper, D.C.L. 


BRAND’S Popular Antiquities of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. _ Illus- 
trating the Origin of our Vulgar and Pro- 
vincial Customs, Ceremonies, and Super- 
stitions. By Sir Henry Ellis, K.H., F.R.S. 
Frontispiece. 3 vols. 


(82. 155. per set.) 


CHRONICLES of the CRUSADES. 
Contemporary Narratives of Richard Coeur 
de Lion, by Richard of Devizes and Geof- 
frey de Vinsauf; and of the Crusade at 
Saint Louis, by Lord John de Joinville, 
With Short Notes. Illuminated Frontis- 
piece from an old MS, 


DYER’S (T. F. T.) British Popular 
Customs, Present and Past. An Account 
of the various Games and Customs asso- 
ciated with different Days of the Year in 
the British Isles, arranged according to the 
Calendar. By the Rev, T. F. Thiselton 
Dyer, M.A. 


EARLY TRAVELS IN PALESTINE, 
Comprising the Narratives of Arculf, 
Willibald, Bernard, Sewulf, Sigurd, Ben- 
jamin of Tudela, Sir John Maundeville, 
De la Brocquiére, and Maundrell ; all un- 
abridged, With Introduction and Notes 
by Thomas Wright. Map of Jerusalem, 


ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY. 


It 


ELLIS (G.) Specimens of Early En- 
glish Metrical Romances, relating to 
Arthur, Merlin, Guy of Warwick, Richard 
Coeur de Lion, Charlemagne, Roland, &c. 
&c. With Historical Introduction by J.O. 
Halliwell, F.R.S. Illuminated Frontis- 
piece from an old MS. 


ETHELWERD. Chronicle of.— See 
Sta O. £. Chronicles. 


FLORENCE OF WORCESTER’S 
Chronicle, with the Two Continuations : 
comprising Annals of English History 
from the Departure of the Romans to the 
Reign of Edward I. Trans., with Notes, 
by Thomas Forester, M.A. 


GEOFFREY OF MONMOUTH. 
Chronicle of.—S¢ee Six O. E. Chronicles. 


GESTA ROMANORUM, or Enter- 
taining Moral Stories invented by the 
Monks. ‘Trans. with Notes by the Rev. 
CharlesSwan. Edit. by W. Hooper, M.A. 


GILDAS. Chronicle of.—See Six O. Z. 
Chronicles. 


GIRALDUS CAMBRENSIS’ Histori- 
cal Works. Containing Topography of 
Ireland, and History of the Conquest of 
Ireland, by Th. Forester, M.A. Itinerary 
through Wales, and Description of Wales, 
by Sir R, Colt Hoare. 


HENRY OF HUNTINGDON’S His- 
tory of the English, from the Roman In- 
vasion to the Accession of Henry II.; 
with the Acts of King Stephen, and the 
Letter to Walter. By T. Forester, M.A. 
Frontispiece from au old MS. 


INGULPH’S Chronicles of the Abbey 
of Croyland, with the ConTrInuATION by 
Peter of Blois and others. Trans. with 
Notes by H. T. Riley, B.A. 


KEIGHTLEY’S (Thomas) Fairy My- 
thology, illustrative of the Romance and 
Superstition of Various Countries. Frontis- 
piece by Cruikshank. 


LEPSIUS’S Letters from Egypt, 
Ethiopia, and the Peninsula of Sinai; to 
which are added, Extracts from his 
Chronology of the Egyptians, with refer- 
ence to the Exodus of the Israelites. By 
L. and J. B. Horner. Mapsand Coloured 
View of Mount Barkal. 


MALLET’S Northern Antiquities, or 
an Historical Account of the Manners, 
Customs, Religions, and Literature of the 
Ancient Scandinavians. Trans. by Bishop 
Percy. With Translation of the Prosz 
Eppa, and Notes by J. A. Blackwell. 
Also an Abstract of the ‘ Eyrbyggia Saga’ 
by Sir Walter Scott. With Glossary 
and Coloured Frontispiece. 
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MARCO POLO’S Travels; with Notes 


and Introduction. Edit. by T. Wright. 


| MATTHEW PARIS’S English His- 


tory, from 4235 to 1273. By Rev. J. A. 
Giles, D.C.L. With Frontispiece. 3 vols,— 
See also Roger of Wendover. 


MATTHEW OF WESTMINSTER’S 
Flowers of History, especially such as re- 
late to the affairs of Britain, from the be- 


ginning of the World to a.p. 1307. By 
D. Yonge. 2 vols. 
| NENNIUS. Chronicle of.—See Six 


O. E. Chronicles. 


ORDERICUS VITALIS’ Ecclesiastical 
History of Englandand Normandy. With 
Notes, Introduction of Guizot, and the 
Critical Notice of M. Delille, by T. 
Forester, M.A. To which is added the 
CHRONICLE oF St. Evroutt. With Gene- 
ral and Chronological Indexes. 4 vols. 


PAULIS (Dr. R.) Life of Alfred the 
Great. To which is appended Alfred’s 
ANGLO-SAXON VERSION OF Orosius. With 
literal Translation interpaged, Notes, and 
an ANGLO-SAxon GRAMMAR and Glossary, 
by B. Thorpe, Esq. Frontispiece. 


RICHARD OF CIRENCESTER. 
Chronicle of.—See Siz O. E. Chronicles. 


'} ROGER DE HOVEDEN’S Annals of 


English History, comprising the History 
of England and of other Countries of Eu- 
rope from A.D. 732 to A.D. 1201. With 
Notes by H. T. Riley, B.A. 2 vols. 


- ROGER OF WENDOVER’S Flowers 


of History, comprising the History of 
England from the Descent of the Saxons to 
A.D. 1235, formerly ascribed to Matthew 
Paris. With Notes and Index by J. A. 
Giles, D.C.L. 2 vols. 


| SIX OLD ENGLISH CHRONICLES: 


viz., Asser’s Life of Alfred and the Chroni 
cles of Ethelwerd, Gildas, Nennius, Geof- 
frey of Monmouth, and Richard of Ciren- 
cester. Edit., with Notes, by J. A. Giles, 
D.C.L. Portrait of Alfred. 


WILLIAM OF MALMESBURY’S 
Chronicle of the Kings of England, from 
the Earliest Period to King Stephen. By 
Rev. J. Sharpe. With Notes by J. A. 
Giles, D.C.L. Frontispiece. 


YULE-TIDE STORIES. A Collection 
of Scandinavian and North-German Popu- 
lar Tales and Traditions, from the Swedish, 
Danish, and German. Edit. by B, Thorpe. 
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ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY. 


84 Vols. at 53. each, excepting those marked otherwise. 


ALLEN’S (Joseph, R.N.) Battles of 
the British Navy. Revised edition, with 
Indexes of Names and Events, and 57 Por- 
traits and Plans. 2 vols. 


ANDERSEN’S Danish Fairy Tales. 
By Caroline Peachey. With Short Life 
and 120 Wood Engravings. 


ARIOSTO’S Orlando Furioso. In 
English Verse by W.S. Rose. With Notes 
and Short Memoir. Portrait after Titian, 
and 24 Steel Engravings. 2 vols. 


BECHSTEIN’S Cage and Chamber 
Birds: their Natural History, Habits, &c. 
Together with Sweet’s British War- 
BLERS. 43 Coloured Plates and Woodcuts. 


BONOMI’S Nineveh and its Palaces. 
The Discoveries of Botta and Layard 
applied to the Elucidation of Holy Writ. 
7 Plates and 294 Woodcuts. 


BUTLER’S Hudibras, with Variorum 
Notes and Biography. Portrait and 28 
Illustrations. 


CATTERMOLE’S Evenings at Had- 
don Hall. Romantic Tales of the Olden 
Times. With 24 Steel Engravings after 
Cattermole. 


CHINA, Pictorial, Descriptive, and 
Historical, with some account of Ava and 
the Burmese, Siam, and Anam. Map,and 
nearly 100 IIlustrations. 


CRAIK’S (G. L.) Pursuit of Know- 
ledge under Difficulties. Illustrated by 
Anecdotes and Memoirs. Numerous Wood- 
cut Portraits. 


CRUIKSHANK’S Three Courses and 
a Dessert ; comprising three Sets of Tales, 
West Country, Irish, and Legal; and a 
Mélange. With 50 Illustrations by Cruik- 
shank. 

— Punch and Judy. The Dialogue of 
the Puppet Show ; an Accountofits Origin, 
&c. 24 Illustrations and Coloured Plates 
by Cruikshank, 


DIDRON’S Christian Iconography; 
aHistory of Christian Art in the Middle 
Ages. By the late A. N. Didron. Trans. 
by E. J. Millington, and completed, with 
Additions and Appendices, by Margaret 
Stokes. 2vols, Withnumerous I Illustrations. 

Vol. I. The History of the Nimbus, the 
Aureole, and the Glory; Representations 
of the Persons of the Trinity. 

Vol. Il. The Trinity; Angels; Devils; 
ine Soul ; The Christian Scheme. Appen- 

ICES, 


(202. 18s. 6d. per set.) 


DANTE, in English Verse, by I. C. Wright, 
M.A. With Introduction and Memoir. 
Portrait and 34 Steel Engravings after 
Flaxman, 


DYER (Dr. T. H.) Pompeii: its Build- 
ings and Antiquities. An Account of the 
City, with full Description of the Remains 
and Recent Excavations, and an Itinerary 
for Visitors. By T. H. Dyer, LL.D. 
Nearly 300 Wood Engravings, Map, and 
Plan. 7s. 6d. 


— Rome: History of the City, with 
Introduction on recent Excavations. 8 
Engravings, Frontispiece, and 2 Maps. 


GIL BLAS. The Adventures of. 
From the French of Lesage by Smollett. 
24 Engravings after Smirke, and 10 Etch- 
ings by Cruikshank. 612 pages. 6s. 


GRIMW’S Gammer Grethel; or, Ger- 
man Fairy Tales and Popular Stories, 
containing 42 Fairy Tales. By Edgar 
Taylor. Numerous Woodcuts after Cruik- 
shank and Ludwig Grimm. 3s. 6d. 


HOLBEIN’S Dance of Death and 
Bible Cuts. Upwards of 150 Subjects, en- 
graved in facsimile, with Introduction and 
Descriptions by the late Francis Douce 
and Dr. Dibdin. 


HOWITT’S (Mary) Pictorial Calen- 
dar of the Seasons; embodying ArIkIN’s 
CALENDAR OF NaTuRE. Upwards of 100 
Woodcuts. 


INDIA, Pictorial, Descriptive, and 
His:orical, from the Earliest Times. 100 
Engravings on Wood and Map. 


JESSE’S Anecdotes of Dogs. With 
40 Woodcuts after Harvey, Bewick, and 
others; and 34 Steel Engravings after 
Cooper and Landseer. 


KING’S (C. W.) Natural History of 
Gems or Decorative Stones.  Illustra- 
tions, 6s. 


— Natural History of Precious 
Stones and Metals. Lllustrations. 6s. 


KITTO’S Scripture Lands. Described 
in a series of Historical, Geographical, 
and Topographical Sketches. 42 coloured 
Maps. 


KRUMMACHER’S Parables. 40 lllus- 
trations, 


LINDSAY ’S (Lord) Letters on Egypt 
Edom, and the Holy Land. 36 Wo 
Engravings and 2 Maps. 
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LODGE’S Portraits of IHustrious 
Personages of Great Britain, with Bio- 
graphical and Historical Memoirs. 240 
Portraits engraved on Steel, with the 
respective Biographies unabridged. Com- 
plete in 8 vols. 


LONGFELLOW’S Poetical Works, 
including his Translations and Notes. 24 
full-page Woodcuts by Birket Foster and 
others, and a Portrait. 


—— Without the Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


— Prose Works. With 16 full-page 
Woodcuts by Birket Foster and others. 


LOUDON’S (Mrs.) Entertaining Na- 
turalist. Popular Descriptions, Tales, and 
Anecdotes, of more than soo Animals. 
Numerous Woodcuts. 


MARRYAT’S (Capt., R.N.) Master- 
man Ready ; or, the Wreck of the Pacijic. 
(Written for Young People.) With 93 
Woodcuts. 39. 6d. 

— Mission; or, Scenes in Africa. 
(Written for Young People.) Illustrated 
by Gilbert and Dalziel. 3s. 6d. 

Pirate and Three Cutters. (Writ- 
ten for Young People.) With a Memoir. 
8 Steel Engravings after Clarkson Stan- 
field, R.A. 35. 6c. 

— Privateersman. Adventures by Sea 
and Land One Hundred Years Ago. 
(Written for Young People.) 8 Steel En- 
gravings. 35. 6d. 

—— Settlers in Canada, (Written for 
Young People.) 10 Engravings by Gilbert 
and Dalziel. 35. 6d. 

—— Poor Jack. (Written for Young 
People.) With 16 Illustrations after Clark- 
son Stanfield, R.A. 35. 6d. 

— Midshipman Easy. With 8 full- 
page Illustrations. Small post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

— Peter Simple. With8 full-page Illus- 
trations. Small post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


MAXWELL’S Victories of Welling- 
ton and the British Armies, Frontispiece 
and 4 Portraits. 


MICHAEL ANGELO and RAPHAEL, 
Their Lives and Works. By Duppa and 
Quatremére de Quincy. _ Portraits and 
Engravings, including the Last Judgment, 
and Cartoons. 


MILLER’S History of the Anglo- 
Saxons, from the Earliest Period to the 
Norman Conquest. Portrait of Alfred, Map 
of Saxon Britain, and 12 Steel Engravings. 


MUDIE’S History of British Birds. 
Revised by W.C. L. Martin. 52 Figures of 
iain and 7 coloured Plates of Eggs. 
2 vols, 


NAVAL and MILITARY HEROES 
of Great Britain; a Record of British 
Valour on every Day in the year, from 
William the Conqueror to the Battle of 
Inkermann. By Major Johns, R.M., and 
Lieut. P. H. Nicolas, R.M. Indexes. 24 
Portraits after Holbein, Reynolds, &c. 6s. 


NICOLINI’S History of the Jesuits: 
their Origin, Progress, Doctrines, and De- 
signs. 8 Portraits. 


PETRARCH’S Sonnets, Triumphs, 
and other Poems, in English Verse. With 
Life by Thomas Campbell. Portrait and 
15 Steel Engravings. 


PICKERING’S History of the Races 
of Man, and their Geographical Distribu- 
tion; with AN ANALYTICAL SYNOPSIS OF 
THE Narturav History oF Man. By Dr. 
ae Map of the World and 12 coloured 

ates 


PICTORIAL HANDBOOK OF 
Modern Geography on a Popular Plan. 
Compiled from the best Authorities, English 


and Foreign, by H. G. Bohn. 150 Wood- 
cuts and 51 coloured Maps, 

—— Without the Maps, 3s. 6d. 

POPE’S Poetical Works, including 


Translations. Edit., with Notes, by R. 
Carruthers. 2 vols. 

— Homer’s IDliad, with Introduction 
and Notes by Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 
With Flaxman’s Designs. 


—— Homer’s Odyssey, with the BATTLE 
OF Frocs anp Mice, Hymns, &c., by 
other translators including Chapman. In- 
troduction and Notes by J. S. Watson, 
M.A. With Flaxman’s Designs. 


—— Life, including many of his Letters. 
By R. Carruthers. Numerous IIlustrations. 


POTTERY AND PORCELAIN, and 
other objects of Vertu. Comprising an 
Illustrated Catalogue of the Bernal Col- 
lection, with the prices and names of the 
Possessors. Also an Introductory Lecture 
on Pottery and Porcelain, andan Engraved 
List of all Marks and Monograms. By 
H. G. Bohn. Numerous Woodcuts. 


— With coloured Illustrations, ros. 6d. 


PROUT’S (Father) Reliques. Edited 
by Rev. F. Mahony. Copyright edition, 
with the Author’s last corrections and 
additions. 21 Etchings by D. Maclise, 
R.A. Nearly 600 pages. 


RECREATIONS IN SHOOTING. With 
some Account of the Game found in the 
British Isles, and Directions for the Manage- 
ment of Dog and Gun. By ‘Craven.’ 62 
Woodcuts and g Steel Engravings after 
A. Cooper, R.A, 
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RENNIE. Insect Architecture. Re- 
vised by Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A. 186 
Woodcuts. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. With Memoir of 
Defoe, 12 Steel Engravings and 74 Wood- 
cuts after Stothard and Harvey. 


— Without the Engravings, 3s. 6d. 


ROME IN THE NINETEENTH CEN- 
tury. An Account in 1817 of the Ruins of 
the Ancient City, and Monuments of Modern 
Times. By C. A. Eaton. 34 Steel En- 
gravings. 2 vols. 


SHARPE (S.) The History of Egypt, 
from the Earliest Times till the Conquest 
by the Arabs, A.D. 640. 2 Maps and up- 
wards of 400 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 


SOUTHEY’S Life of Nelson. With 
Additional Notes, Facsimiles of Nelson’s 
Writing, Portraits, Plans, and 50 Engrav- 
ings, after Birket Foster, &c. 


STARLING’S (Miss) Noble Deeds of 
Women ; or, Examples of Female Courage, 
Fortitude, and Virtue. With 14 Steel Por- 
traits, 


STUART and REVETT’S Antiquities 
of Athens, and other Monuments of Greece ; 
with Glossary of Terms used in Grecian 
Architecture. 71 Steel Plates and numerous 
Woodcuts. 


SWEET’S British Warblers. 5s.—Sce 

Bechstein. 

TALES OF THE GENII; or, the 

Delightful Lessons of Horam, the Son of 

Asmar. Trans. by SirC. Morrell. Numer- 
ous Woodcuts, 


TASSO’S Jerusalem Delivered. In 
English Spenserian Verse, with Life, by 
J. H. Wiffen. With 8 Engravings and 24 
Woodcuts. 


/ WALKER’S Manly Exercises; con- 


taining Skating, Riding, Driving, Hunting, 


Shooting, Sailing, Rowing, Swimming, &c, «| 


44 Engravings and numerous Woodcuts. 


WALTON’S Complete Angler, or the 
Contemplative Man’s Recreation, by Izaak 
Walton and Charles Cotton. With Me- 
moirs and Notes by E. Jesse. Also an 
Account of Fishing Stations, Tackle, &c., 
by H. G. Bohn. Portrait and 203 Wood- 
cuts, and 26 Engravings on Steel. 


— Lives of Donne, Wotton, Hooker, 
&c., with Notes. A New Edition, re- 
vised by A. H. Bullen, with a Memoir 
of Izaak Walton by William Dowling. 6 
Portraits, 6 Autograph Signatures, &c. 


WELLINGTON, Life of. From the 
Materials of Maxwell. 18 Steel En- 
gravings. 


— Victories of.—See Maxwell. 


WESTROPP (H. M.) A Handbook of 
Archzology, Egyptian, Greek, Etruscan, 
Roman. By H.M. Westropp. Numerous 
Illustrations. 


WHITE’S Natural History of Sel- 
borne, with Observations on various Parts 
of Nature, and the Naturalists’ Calendar. 
Sir W. Jardine. Edit., with Notes and 
Memoir, by E. Jesse. 40 Portraits and 
coloured Plates. 


CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 


TRANSLATIONS FROM THE GREEK AND LATIN. 


103 Vols. at 5s. each, excepting those marked otherwise. 


ZSCHYLUS, The Dramas of. In 
English Verse by Anna Swanwick. 4th 
edition. 


—— The Tragedies of. In Prose, with 
Notes and Introduction, by T. A. Buckley, 
B.A. Portrait. 3s. 6d. 


AMMIANUS MARCELLINUS. His- 
tory of Rome during the Reigns of Con- 
stantius, Julian, Jovianus, Valentinian, and 
Valens, by C. D. Yonge, B.A. Double 
volume. 7s. 6d. 


| AFULEIUS, The Works of. 


(252. 4s. 6d. per set.) 


ANTONINUS (M. Aurelius); The 
Thoughts of. Translated literally, with 
Notes, Biographical Sketch, and Essay on 
chp NeRORE by George Long, M.A. 
3s. 6d. 


APCLLONIUS RHODIUS. ‘The Ar- 


gonautica.’ Translated by E. P. Coleridge. 


Com- 
ieee f the Golden Ass, God of Socrates, 
‘lorida, and Discourse of Magic. With 
a Metrical Version of Cupid and Psyche, 
and Mrs, Tighe’s Psyche. Frontis 
piece. 
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ARISTOPHANES’ Comedies, Trans., 
with Notes and Extracts from Frere’s and 
other Metrical Versions, by W. J. Hickie. 
Portrait. 2 vols. 


ARISTOTLE’S Nicomachean Ethics. 
Trans,, with Notes, Analytical Introduc- 
tion, and Questions for Students, by Ven. 
Archdn. Browne. 


-— Politics and Economics. Trans., 
with Notes, Analyses, and Index, by E. 
Walford, M.A., and an Essay and Life by 
Dr. Gillies. 


— Metaphysics. Trans., with Notes, 
Analysis, and Examination Questions, by 
Rev. John H. M‘Mahon, M.A. 


— History of Animals. In Ten Books. 
Trans., with Notes and Index, by R, 
Cresswell, M.A. 


— Organon; or, Logical Treatises, and 


the Introduction of Porphyry. With Notes, | 


Analysis, and Introduction, by Rev. O 
F. Owen, M.A. 2 vols. 3s. 6¢. each. 


— Rhetoric and Poetics. Trans., with 


Hobbes’ Analysis, Exam. Questions, and © 


Notes, by T. Buckley, B.A. Portrait. 


ATHENZUS. The Deipnosophists ; 
or, the Banquet of the Learned. By C.D. 
Yonge, B.A. With an Appendix of Poeti- 
cal Fragments. 3 vols, 


ATLAS of Classical Geography. 22 
large Coloured Maps. With a complete 
Index. Imp. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


BION.—See Theocritus. 


CZ#SAR. Commentaries on the 


Gallic and Civil Wars, with the Supple- | 


mentary Books attributed to Hirtius, in- 
cluding the complete Alexandrian, African, 
and Spanish Wars. Trans. with Notes. 
Portrait. 


CATULLUS, Tibullus, and the Vigil 
of Venus. Trans. with Notes and Bio- 
graphical Introduction. To which are 
added, Metrical Versions by Lamb, 
Grainger, and others. Frontispiece- 


CICERO’S Orationg. Trans, by C. D. 


Yonge, B.A. 4 vols. 
— On Oratory and Orators. With 
Letters to Quintus and Brutus. Trans., 


with Notes, by Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 


— On the Nature of the Gods, Divi- 
nation, Fate, Laws, a Republic, Consul- 
ship. Trans., with Notes, by C. D. Yonge, 


A. 


— Academics, De Finibus, and Tuscu- 
lan Questions. By C. D. Yonge, B.A. 
With Sketch of the Greek Philosophers 
mentioned by Cicero. 


CICERO’S Orations.—Continued. - 

—— Offices; or, Moral Duties. Cato 
Major, an Essay on Old Age; Lzlius, an 
Essay on Friendship; Scipio’s Dream; 
Paradoxes; Letter to Quintus on Magis- 
trates. Trans., with Notes, by C. R. Ed- 
monds. Portrait. 3s. 6d. 


DEMOSTHENES’ Orations. Trans., 
with Notes, Arguments, a Chronological 
Abstract, and Appendices, by C. Rann 
Kennedy. 5 vols. 


DICTIONARY of LATIN and GREEK 
Quotations ; including Proverbs, Maxims, 
Mottoes, Law Terms and Phrases. With 
the Quantities marked, and English Trans- 
lations. With Index Verborum (622 pages). 


—— Index Verborum to the above, with the 
uantitzes and Accents marked (56 pages), 
limp cloth. 1s. 


DIOGENES LAERTIUS. Lives and 
Opinions of the Ancient Philosophers. 
Trans., with Notes, by C. D. Yonge, B.A. 


EPICTETUS. The Discourses of. 
With the Encheiridion and Fragments. 
With Notes, Life, and View of his Philo- 
sophy, by George Long, M.A. 


EURIPIDES. Trans., with Notes and In- 
troduction, by T. A. Buckley, B.A. Por- 
trait. 2 vols. 


GREEK ANTHOLOGY. In English 
Prose by G. Burges, M.A. With Metrical 
Versions by Bland, Merivale, Lord Den- 
man, &c. 


GREEK ROMANCES of Heliodorus, 
Longus, and Achilles Tatius; viz., The 
Adventures of Theagenes and Chariclea ; 
Amours of Daphnis and Chloe; and Loves 
of Clitopho and Leucippe. Trans., with 
Notes, by Rev. R. Smith, M.A. 


HERODOTUS. Literally trans. by Rev. 
Henry Cary, M.A. Portrait. 


HESIOD, CALLIMACHUS, and 
Theognis. In Prose, with Notes and 
Biographical Notices by Rev. J. Banks, 
M.A. Together with the Metrical Ver- 
sions of Hesiod, by Elton; Callimachus, 
by Tytler; and Theognis, by Frere. 


HOMER’S Tliad. In English Prose, with 
Notes by T. A. Buckley, B.A. Portrait. 


— Odyssey, Hymns, Epigrams, and 
Battle of the Frogs and Mice. In English 
Prose, with Notes and Memoir by T. A. 
Buckley, B.A. 


HORACE. In Prose by Smart, with Notes 
selected by T. A. Buckley, B.A. Por- 
trait. 35. 6d. 


JULIAN THE EMPEROR. 


By the 
Rey. C. W. King, M.A, 
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JUSTIN, CORNELIUS NEPOS, and 


Eutropius. Trans., with Notes, by Rev. 
J. S. Watson, M.A. 
JUVENAL; PERSIUS, SULPICIA, 


and Lucilius. In Prose, with Notes, 
Chronological Tables, Arguments, by L. 
Evans, M.A. To whichis added the Me- 
trical Version of Juvenal and Persius by 
Gifford. Frontispiece. 


LIVY. The History of Rome. Trans. 
by Dr. Spillan and others. 4 vols, Por- 
trait. | 


LUCAN’S Pharsalia. 
Notes by H. T. Riley. 


uUCIAN’S Dialogues of the Gods, 
of the Sea Gods, andof the Dead. Trans. 
by Howard Williams, M.A. 


LUCRETIUS. In Prose, with Notes and 
Biographical Introduction by Rev. J. S. 
Watson, M.A. To which is added the 
Metrical Version by J. M. Good. 


MARTIAL’S Epigrams, complete. In 
Prose, with Verse Translations selected 
from English Poets, and other sources. 
Dble. vol. (670 pages). 7s. 6d. 


MOSCHUS.—See Theocritus. 


OVID’S Works, complete. In Prose, 
with Notes and Introduction. 3 vols. 


PAUSANIA®S’ Description of Greece. 
Translated into English, with Notes and 
Index. By Arthur Richard Shilleto, M.A., 
sometime Scholar of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 2 vols. 


PHALARIS. Bentley’s Dissertations 
upon the Epistles of Phalaris, Themisto- 
cles, Socrates, Euripides, and the Fables 
of Asop. With Introduction and Notes 
by Prof. W. Wagner, Ph.D. 


PINDAR. In Prose, with Introduction 
and Notes by Dawson W. Turner. To- 
gether with the Metrical Version by Abra- 
ham Moore. Portrait. 


PLATO’S Works. 
duction and Notes. 


— Dialogues. A Summary and Analysis 
of. With Analytical Index to the Greek 
text of modern editions and to the above 
translations, by A. Day, LL.D 

PLAUTUS’S Comedies, In Prose, with 
Notes and Index by H. T. Riley, B.A. 
2 vols. 

PLINY’S Natural History. Trans., 
with Notes, by J. Bostock, M.D., F.R.S., 
and H. T. Riley, B.A. 6-vols. 

PLINY. The Letters of Pliny the 
Younger. Melmoth’s Translation, revised, 
with Notes and short Life, by Rev. F. C. 
T. Bosanquet, M.A. 


In Prose, with 


Trans., with Intro- 
6 vols. 


PLUTARCH’S Morals. Theosophical 
Essays. Trans. by C. W. King, M.A. 


— Ethical Essays. Trans. by A. R. 


Shilleto, M.A. 
— Lives. See page 7. 


PROPERTIUS, The Elegies of. With 
Notes, Literally translated by the Rev. P. 
J. F. Gantillon, M.A., with metrical ver» 
sions of Select Elegies by Nott and Elton. 
35. 6a. 


QUINTILIAN’S Institutes of Oratory. 
Trans., with Notes and _ Biographical 
Notice, by Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A 


2 vols. 


SALLUST, FLORUS, and VELLEIUS 
Paterculus. Trans., with Notes and Bio- 
graphical Notices, by J. S. Watson, M.A. 


SENECA DE BENEFICIIS. Newly 
translated by Aubrey Stewart, M.A. 
35. 6d. 


SENECA’S Minor Essays. 
by A. Stewart, M.A. 


SOPHOCLES. The Tragedies of. In 
Prose, with Notes, Arguments, and Intro- 
duction. Portrait. 


STRABO’S Geography. Trans., with 
Notes, by W. Falconer, M.A., and H. C 
Hamilton. Copious Index, giving Ancient 
and Modern Names. 3 vols. 


SUETONIUS’ Lives of the Twelve 
Czsars and Lives of the Grammarians. 
The Translation of Thomson, revised, with 
Notes, by T. Forester. 


Translated 


TACITUS. The Works of. Trans., 
with Notes. 2 vols. 
TERENCE and PHZDRUS. In Eng- 


lish Prose, with Notes and Arguments, by 

Riley, B.A. To which is added 
Smart’s Metrical Version of Phedrus. 
With Frontispiece. 

THEOCRITUS, BION, MOSCHUS 
and Tyrtzeus. In Prose, with Notes an 
Arguments, by Rev. J. Banks, M.A. To 
which are appended the MeTrIcaL VER- 
stons of Chapman. Portrait of Theocritus. 

THUCYDIDES. The Peloponnesian 
War. Trans., with Notes, by Rev. H. 
Dale. Portrait. 2vols. 35. 6d. each. 

TYRTZUS,.—See Theocritus. 

VIRGIL. The Works of. In Prose, 
with Notes by Davidson. Revised, with 
additional Notes and Biographical Notice 
by T. A. Buckley, B.A. Portrait. 3s. 6d. 

XENOPHON’S Works. Trans., with 


Notes, by J. S. Watson, M.A., and others. 
Portrait. In 3 vols. 
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COLLEGIATE SERIES. 


10 Vols. at 5s. each. 


DANTE. The Inferno. Prose Trans., 
with the Text of the Original on the same 
page, and Explanatory Notes, by John 
A. Carlyle, M.D. Portrait. 

— The Purgatorio. Prose Trans., with 
the Original on the same page, and Ex- 
planatory Notes, by W. S. Dugdale. 


NEW TESTAMENT (The) in Greek. 
Griesbach’s Text, with the Readings of 
Mill and Scholz at the foot of the page, and 
Parallel References in the margin. Alsoa 
Critical Introduction and Chronological 
Tables. Two Fac-similes of Greek Manu- 
scripts. 650 pages. 35. 6d. 


—— or bound up with a Greek and English 
Lexicon to the New Testament (250 pages 
additional, making in all goo). 5s. 

The Lexicon may be had separately, 
price 2s. 


DOBREE’S Adversaria. (Notes on the 
Greek and Latin Classics.) Edited by the 
late Prof. Wagner. 2 vols. 


(27, 10s, per set.) 


DONALDSON (Dr.) The Theatre of 
the Greeks. With Supplementary Treatise 
on the Language, Metres, and Prosody of 
the Greek Dramatists. Numerous Illus. 
trations and 3 Plans. By J. W. Donald- 
son, D.D. 


KEIGHTLEY’S (Thomas) Mythology 
of Ancient Greece and Italy. Revised by 
oomard Schmitz, Ph.D., LL.D. 12 

ates. 


HERODOTUS, Notes on. Original 
and Selected from the best Commentators. 
By D. W. Turner, M.A. Coloured Map. 


— Analysis and Summary of, with 
a Synchronistical Table of Events—Tables 
of Weights, Measures, Money, and Dis- 
tances—an Outline of the History and 
Geography—and the Dates completed from 
Gaisford, Baehr, &c. By J. T. Wheeler. 


THUCYDIDES. An Analysis and 
Summary of. With Chronological Table 
of Events, &c., by J. T. Wheeler. 


SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY. 
51 Vols. at 5s. each, excepting those marked otherwise, (132. 95. 6d. per set.) 


AGASSIZ and GOULD. Outline of 
Comparative Physiology touching the 
Structure and Development of the Races 
of Animals living and extinct. For Schools 
and Colleges. Enlarged by Dr. Wright. 
With Index and 300 Illustrative Woodcuts. 


BOLLEY’S Manual of Technical 
Analysis; a Guide for the Testing and 
Valuation of the various Natural and 
Artificial Substances employed in the Arts 
and Domestic Economy, founded on the 
work of Dr. Bolley. Edit. by Dr. Paul. 
too Woodcuts. 


BRIDGEWATER TREATISES. 


-—— Bell (Sir Charles) on the Hand; 
its Mechanism and Vital Endowments, as 
evincing Design. Preceded by an Account 
of the Author's Discoveries in the Nervous 
System by A. Shaw. Numerous Woodcuts. 


— Kirby on the History, Habits, 
and Instincts of Animals. With Notes by 
T. Rymer Jones. 100 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 


— Whewell’s Astronomy and 
General Physics, considered with reference 
to Natural Theology. Portrait of the Earl 
of Bridgewater. 3s. 6d. 


BRIDGEWATER TREATISES,.— 
Continued. 

— Chalmers on the Adaptation of 
External Nature to the Moral and Intel- 
lectual Constitution of Man. With Memoir 
by Rev. Dr. Cumming. Portrait. 

— Prout’s Treatise on Chemistry, 
Meteorology, and the Function of Diges- 
tion, with reference to Natural Theology. 
Edit. by Dr. J. Ws Griffith. 2 Maps. 


— Buckland’s Geology and Miner- 
alogy. With Additions by Prof. Owen, 
Prof. Phillips, and R. Brown. Memoir of 
Buckland. Portrait. 2vols. 15s. Vol. I. 
Text. Vol. II. 90 large plates with letter- 
press. 

— Roget’s Animal and Vegetable 
Ebysiclogy: 463 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 6s. 
each. 


— Kidd on the Adaptation of Ex- 
ternal Nature to the Physical Condition of 
Man. 3s. 6d. 

CARPENTER’S (Dr. W.B.) Zoology. 
A Systematic View of the Structure, Ha- 
bits, Instincts, and Uses of the principal 
Families of the Animal Kingdom, and of 
the chief Forms of Fossil Remains. Re- 
vised by W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. Numerous 
Woodcuts. 2 vols. 6s. each. 
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CARPENTER’S Works.—Continued. 

— Mechanical Philosophy, Astro- 
nomy, and Horology. A Popular Expo- 
sition. 18x Woodcuts. 

— Vegetable Physiology and Sys- 
tematic Botany. A complete Introduction 
to the Knowledge of Plants. Revised by 
E. Lankester, M.D., &c. Numerous 
Woodcuts. 6s. 

— Animal Physiology. Revised Edi- 
tion. 300 Woodcuts. 6s. 


CHEVREUL on Colour. Containing 
the Principles of Harmony and Contrast 
of Colours, and their Application to the 
Arts; including Painting, Decoration, 
Tapestries, Carpets, Mosaics, Glazing, 
Staining, Calico Printing, Letterpress 
Printing, Map Colouring, Dress, Land- 
scape and Flower Gardening, &c. ‘Trans. 
by C. Martel. Several Plates. 


—— With an additional series of 16 Plates 
in Colours, 7s. 6d. 


ENNEMOSER’S History of Magic. 
Trans. by W. Howitt. Withan Appendix 
of the most remarkable and best authenti- 
cated Stories of Apparitions, Dreams, 

» Second Sight, Table-Turning, and Spirit- 
Rapping, &c. 2 vols. 


HIND’S Introduction to Astronomy. 
With Vocabulary of the Terms in present. 
use. Numerous Woodcuts. 3s. 6d. 


HOGG’S (Jabez) Elements of Experi- 
mental and Natural Philosophy. Being 
an Easy Introduction to the Study of 
Mechanics, Pneumatics, Hydrostatics, 
Hydraulics, Acoustics, Optics, Caloric, 
Electricity, Voltaism, and Magnetism. 
400 Woodcuts. 


HUMBOLDT’S Cosmos; or, Sketch 
of a Physical Description of the Universe. 
Trans. by E. C. Otté, B. H. Paul, and 
W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. Portrait. 5 vols. 
3s. 6d. each, excepting vol. v., 5s. 

— PersonalNarrative ofhis Travels 
in America during the years 1799-1804. 
Trans., with Notes, by T. Ross. 3 vols. 


— Views of Nature; or, Contem- 
plations of the Sublime Phenomena of 
Creation, with Scientific Illustrations. 
Trans. by E. C. Otté. 


HUNT'S (Robert) Poetry of Science ; 
or, Studies of the Physical Phenomena of 
Nature. By Robert Hunt, Professor at 
the School of Mines. 


JOYCEH’S Scientific Dialogues. A 
Familiar Introduction to the Arts and 
Sciences. For Schools and Young People. 
Numerous Woodcuts. 


JOYCE’S Introduction to the Arts 
and Sciences, for Schools and Young 
People. Divided into Lessons with Ex- 


amination Questions. Woodcuts. 3s. 6d. 


JUKES-BROWNE’S Student’s Hand- 
book of Physical Geology. By A. J. 
Jukes-Browne, of the Geological Survey of 
England. With numerous Diagrams and 
Illustrations, 6s. 

— The Student’s Handbook of 
Historical Geology. By A. J. Jukes- 
Brown, B.A., F.G.S., of the Geological 
Survey of England and Wales. With 
numerous Diagrams and Illustrations. 6s. 

— The Building of the British 
Islands. A Study In Geographical Evolu- 
tion. By A J. Jukes-Browne, F.G.S. 
7s. 6d. 

KNIGHT’S (Charles) Knowledge is 
Power. A Popular Manual of Political 
Economy. 

LILLY. Introduction to Astrology. 
With a Grammar of Astrology and Tables 
for calculating Nativities, by Zadkiel. 

MANTELL’S (Dr.) Geological Exe 
cursions through the Isle of Wight and 
along the Dorset Coast. Numerous Wood- 
cuts and Geological Map. 

— Petrifactions and their Teache 
ings. Handbook to the Organic Remains 
inthe British Museum. Numerous Wood- 
cuts. 6s. 

— Wonders of Geology; or, a 
Familiar Exposition of Geological Pheno- 
mena. A coloured Geological Map of 
England, Plates, and 200 Woodcuts. 2 
vols. 7s. 6d. each. 

SCHOUW’S Earth, Plants, and Man. 
Popular Pictures of Nature. And Ko- 
bell’s Sketches from the Mineral Kingdom. 
Trans. by A. Henfrey, F.R.S. Coloured 
Map of the Geography of Plants. 


SMITH’S (Pye) Geology and Scrip- 
ture; or, the Relation betweenthe Scriptures 
and Geological Science. With Memoir. 

STANLEY’S Classified Synopsis of 
the Principal Painters of the Dutch and 
Flemish Schools, including an Account of 
some of the early German Masters. By 
George Stanley. 

STAUNTON’S Chess Works. — See 
page 2%. 

STOCKHARDT’S Experimental 
Chemistry. A Handbook for the Study 
of the Science by simple E iments. 
Edit. by C. W. Heaton, F.C.S. Nu- 
merous Woodcuts. 

URE’S (Dr, A.) Cotton Manufacture 
of Great Britain, systematically investi- 
gated; with an Introductory View of its 
Comparative State in Foreign Countries. 
Revised by P. L. Simmonds. rs50 Illus- 
trations. 2 vols. 

— Philosophy of Manufactures, 
or an Exposition of the Scientific, Moral, 
and Commercial Economy of the Factory 
System of Great Britain. Revised by 
P. L. Simmonds. Numerous Figures. 
800 pages. 75. 6d. 
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ECONOMICS AND FINANCE. 


GILBART’S History, Principles. 


‘ and Practice of Banking. 
A. S. Michie, of the Royal Bank of Scotland. Portrait of Gilbart.” 


Revised to 188z by 
2:VOIS. SIOSi Ve Se 


REFERENCE LIBRARY. 


30 Volumes at Various Prices. 


BLAIR’S Chronological Tables. 
Comprehending the Chronology and His- 
tory of the World, from the Earliest Times 
tothe Russian Treaty of Peace, April 1856. 
By J. W. Rosse. 800 pages. tos. 


— Index of Dates. Comprehending 
the principal Facts in the Chronology and 
History of the World, from the Earliest to 
the Present, alphabetically arranged ; being 
a complete Index to the foregoing. By 
J. W. Rosse. 2 vols. 5s. each. 


BOHN’S Dictionary of Quotations 
from the English Poets, 4th and cheaper 
Edition. 6s. 


BOND’S Handy-book of Rules and 
Tables for Verifying Dates with the Chris- 
tian Era. 4th Edition. 


BUCHANAN’S Dictionary of Science 


and Technical Terms used in Philosophy, 
Literature, Professions, Commerce, Arts, 
and Trades. By W. H. Buchanan, with 
Supplement. Edited by Jas. A. Smith. 6s. 


CHRONICLES OF THE TOMBS. A 
Select Collection of Epitaphs, with Essay 
on Epitaphs and Observations on Sepul- 
chral Antiquities. By T. J. Pettigrew, 
F.R.S., F.S.A. 5s. 


CLARK’S (Hugh) Introduction to 
Heraldry. Revised by J. R. Planché. 5s. 
gso Illustrations. 


—— With the Illustrations coloured, 155. 
COINS, Manual of.—See Humphreys. 


COOPER’S Biographical Dictionary, 
Containing concise notices of upwards of 
15,000 eminent persons of all ages and 
countries. 2vols. 5s. each. 


DATES, Index of.—S¢ee Blair. 


DICTIONARY of Obsolete and Pro- 
vincial English. Containing Words from 
English Writers previous to the xgth 
Century. By Thomas Wright, M.A., 
F.S.A., &c. 2 vols. 5s. each. 


EPIGRAMMATISTS (The). A Selec- 
tion from the Epigrammatic Literature of 
Ancient, Medizval, and Modern Times. 
With Introduction, Notes, Observations, 
Illustrations, an Appendix on Works con- 
nected with Epigrammatic Literature, 
by Rev. H. Dodd, M.A. 6s. 


(9/. 5s. per set.) 


GAMES, Handbook of. Comprising 
Treatises on above 40 Games of Chance, 
Skill, and Manua: Dexterity, includin 
Whist, Billiards, &c. Edit. by Henry G. 
Bohn. Numerous Diagrams. 5s. 

HENFREY’S Guide to English 
Coins. Revised Edition, by C. F. Keary, 
M.A,, F.S.A, With an Historical Intro- 
duction. 6s. 


HUMPHREYS’ Coin Collectors’ 
Manual. An Historical Account of the 
Progress of Coinage from the Earliest 
Time, by H. N. Humphreys. 140 Illus- 
trations. 2 vols. 5s. each. 


LOWNDES’ Bibliographer’s Manual 
of English Literature. Containing an Ac- 
count of Rare and Curious Books pu®- 
lished in or relating to Great Britain and 
Ireland, from the Invention of Printing, 
with Biographical Notices and Prices, 
by W. T. Lowndes. Parts I.-X. (A to Z), 
3s. 62. each, Part XI. (Appendix Vol.), 
ss. Or the xz parts in 4 vols., 
morocco, 2é. 2s. 


MEDICINE, Handbook of Domestic, 
Popularly Arranged. By Dr. H. Davies. 
7oo pages. 55. 


NOTED NAMES OF FICTION. 
Dictionary of. Including also Familiar 
Pseudonyms, Surnames bestowed on Emi- 
nent Men, &c. By W. A. Wheeler, M.A. 55. 


POLITICAL CYCLOPEDIA. A 
Dictionary of Political, Constitutional, 
Statistical, and Forensic Knowledge ; 
forming a Work of Reference on subjects 
of Civil Administration, Political Economy, 
Finance, Commerce, Laws, and Social 
Relations. 4 vols. 3s. 6¢. each. 


PROVERBS, Handbook of.  Con- 
taining an entire Republication of Ray's 
Collection, with Additions from Foreign 
Languages and Sayings, Sentences, 
Maxims, and Phrases. 5s. 

— A Polyglot of Foreign. Com- 
prising French, Italian, German, Dutch, 
Spanish, Portuguese, and Danish. With 
English Translations. 5s. 

SYNONYMS and ANTONYMS; or, 
Kindred Words and their Opposites, Col- 
lected and Contrasted by Ven. C. J 
Smith, M.A. 5s. 


WRIGHT (Th.)—See Dictionary. 
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BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


NOVELISTS’ 


LIBRARY. 


13 Volumes at 35. 6d. each, excepting those marked otherwise. (21. 8s. 6d. per set.) 


BJGRNSON’S Arne and the Fisher 
Lassie. ‘Translated from the Norse with 
an Introduction by W. H. Low, M.A. 


BURNEY’S Evelina; or, a Young 
Lady’s Entrance into the World. By F. 
Burney (Mme. D’Arblay). With Intro- 
duction and Notes by A. R. Ellis, Author 
of ‘Sylvestra,’ &c. 


— Cecilia. With Introduction and 
Notes by A. R. Ellis. 2 vols. 


DE STAEL. Corinne or Italy. 
By Madame de Staél. Translated by 
Emily Baldwin and Paulina Driver. 


EBERS’ Egyptian Princess. 
by Emma Buchheim. 


Trans. 


FIELDING’S Joseph Andrews and 
his Friend Mr. Abraham Adams. With 
Roscoe’s Biography. Cruikshank’s Illus- 
trations. 

—— Amelia. Roscoe’s Edition, revised. 
Crutkshank's Illustrations. 55. 

— History of Tom Jones, a Found- 
ling. Roscoe’s Edition. Cruikshank’s 
Illustrations. 2 vols. 


GROSSI’S Marco Visconti. 
by A. F. D. 


MANZONI. The Betrothed : 
a Translation of ‘I Promessi 
Numerous Woodcuts. 1vol. 55. 


STOWE (Mrs. H. B.) Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin; or, Life among the Lowly. 8 full- 
- page Illustrations. 


Trans. 


bein, 
Sposi. 


ARTISTS’ 


9 Volumes at Various Prices. 


BELL (Sir Charles). The Anatomy | 
and Philosophy of Expression, as Con- 
nected with the Fine Arts. 55. 


DEMMIN. History of Arms and 
Armour from the Earliest Period. By 
Auguste Demmin. Trans. by C. C. 
Black, M.A., Assistant Keeper, S. K. 
Museum. 1900 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 


FATRHOLT’S Costume in England. 
Third Edition. Enlarged and Revised by 
the Hon. H. A. Dillon, F.S.A. With 
more than 7oo Engravings. 2 vols. 5s. 


each. : 
Vol. t. History. Vol. Il. Glossary. 


FLAXMAN. Lectures on Sculpture. 
With ibree Addresses to the R.A. by Sir 
R. Westmacott, R.A., and Memoir o 


Flaxman. Portrait and 53 Plates. 6s. WV.S. 


LIBRARY. 


(24 8s. 6d. per set.) 


HEATON’S Concise History of 
Painting. New Edition, revised by 
W. Cosmo Monkhouse. 5s. 


LECTURES ON PAINTING by the 
Royal Academicians, Barry, Opie, Fuseli. 
With Introductory Essay and Notes by 
R. Wornum. Portrait of Fuseli. 


LEONARDO DA VINCI’ Treatise 
on Painting. Trans. by J. F. Rigaud, R.A. 
With a Life and an Account of his Works 
by J. W. Brown. Numerous Plates. gs. 


PLANCHE’S History of British 
Costume, from the Earliest Time to the 


roth Century. By J, R. Planché, 400 
Illustrations, 5s. 
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LIBRARY OF SPORTS AND GAMES. 


7 Volumes at 5s. each. (11. 155. per set.) 


BOHN’S Handbooks of Athletic 
Sports. In 4 vols. [ln the press. 
Vol. I.—Cricket, by Hon. and Rev. E. 
Lyttelton ; Lawn Tennis, by H. W. Wilber- 
force; Tennis and Rackets, by Julian 
Marshall; Golf, by W. T. Linskill; Cy- 
cling, by H. H. Griffin. 
Vol. IIl.—Rowing and Sculling, by W. 
B. Woodgate; Sailing, by E. F. Knight ; 
Swimming, by Martin Cobbett. 

Vol. I1I.—Athletics, by H. H. Griffin; 
Rugby Football, by Harry Vassall ; Asso- 
ciation Football, by C.W. Alcock ; Skating, 
by Douglas Adams; Lacrosse, by E. T. 
Sachs; Hockey, by F. S. Cresswell. 

Vol. IV.—Boxing, by R. G. Allanson- 
Winn ; Single Stick and Sword Exercise, 
by R. G. Allanson-Winn and C. Phillipps 
Wolley ; Gymnastics, by A. F. Jenkin; 
Wrestling, by Walter Armstrong ; Fencing, 
by H. A. Colmore Dunn. 


BOHN’S Handbooks of Games. New 
Edition. 2 volumes. 
Vol. I. TABLE GAMES. 55. 

Contents :—Billiards, with Pool, Pyra- 
mids, and Snooker, by Major-Gen. A. W. 
Drayson, F.R.A.S., with a preface by 
W. J. Peall—Bagatelle, by ‘ Berkeley ’— 
Chess, by R. F. Green—Draughts, Back- 
gammon, Dominoes, Solitaire, Reversi, 
Go Bang, Rouge et noir, Roulette, E.O., 
Hazard, Faro, by ‘ Berkeley.’ 


Vol. II. Carp Games. [/n the press. 


Contents :—Whist, by Dr. William Pole, 
F.R.S., Author of ‘The Philosophy of 


Whist, etc.’—Solo Whist, Piquet, Ecarté, 
Euchre, Poker, Loo, Vingt-et-un, Napo- 
leon, Newmarket, Rouge et Noir, Pope 
Joan, Speculation, etc. etc., by ‘ Berkeley. 


CHESS CONGRESS of 1862. A col- 
lection of the games played. Edited by 
J. Léwenthal. New edition, 5s. 


MORPHY’S Games of Chess, being 
the Matches and best Games played by the 
American Champion, with explanatory and. 
analytical Notes by J. Léwenthal. With 
short Memoir and Portrait of Morphy. 


STAUNTON’S Chess-Player’s Hand- 
book. A Popular and Scientific Intro- 
duction to the Game, with numerous Dia- 
grams and Coloured Frontispiece. 


— Chess Praxis. A Supplement-to the 
Chess-player’s Handbook. Containing the 
most important modern Improvements in 
the Openings ; Code of Chess Laws ; and 
a Selection of Morphy’s Games. Annotated. 
636 pages. Diagrams. 


— Chess-Player’s Companion. 
Comprising a Treatise on Odds, Collection 
of Match Games, including the French 
Match with M. St. Amant, and a Selection 
of Original Problems. Diagrams and Co- 
loured Frontispiece. 


— Chess Tournament of 1851. 
A Collection of Games played at this cele- 
brated assemblage. With Introduction 
and Notes. Numerous Diagrams. 


BOHN’S CHEAP SERIES. 


Price 1s. each. 


A Series of Complete Stories or Essays, mostly reprinted from Vels. in 
Bohn’s Libraries, and neatly bound in stiff paper cover, with 
cut edges, suitable for Railway Reading. 


ASCHAM (Roger). 
By Professor Mayor. 


CARPENTER (Dr. W. B.). Physi- 
ology of Temperance and Total Abstinence. 


EMERSON. England and English 
Characteristics. Lectures on the Race, 
Ability, Manners, Truth, Character, 
Wealth, Religion. &c. &c. 


— Nature: An Essay. To which are 
added Orations, Lectures, and Addresses. 


— Representative Men: Seven Lec- 
tures on PLaTo, SwEDENBORG, Mon- 
TAIGNE, SHAKESPEARE, NAPOLEON, and 
GOETHE. 


— Twenty Essays on Various Sub- 
jects. 


— The Conduct of Life. 


FRANKLIN (Benjamin). 
graphy. Edited by J. Sparks. 


HAWTHORNE (Nathaniel). Twice- 
told Tales. Two Vols. in One. 

—— Snow Image, and Other Tales. 

— Scarlet Letter. 

— House with the Seven Gables. 

— Transformation ; or the Marble 
Fawn. Two Parts. 

HAZLITT (W.). Table-talk: Essays 
on Menand Manners. Three Parts. 


—— Plain Speaker: Opinions on Books, 
Men, and Things. Three Parts. 


— Lectures on the English Comic 
Writers. 


— Lectures on the English Poets. 


Scholemaster. 


Autobio- 


— Lectures on the Characters of | 


Shakespeare’s Plays. 


—— Lectures on the Literature of 
the Age of Elizabeth, chiefly Dramatic. 


IRVING (Washington), 
Successors of Mohammed. 


Life of Goldsmith. 
Sketch-book. 

Tales of a Traveller. 
Tour on the Prairies. 


—  Conquests of Granada and 
Spain. Two Parts. 


— Life and Voyages of Columbus. 
Two Parts. 


— Companions of Columbus: Their 
Voyages and Discoveries. 


— Adventures of Captain Bonne- 
ville in the Rocky Mountains and the Far 
West. 


— Knickerbocker’s History of New 
York, from the beginning of the World to 
the End of the Dutch Dynasty. 


— Tales of the Alhambra. 


— Conquest of Florida under Her- 
nando de Soto. 


— Abbotsford & Newstead Abbey. 


—— Sahnagundi; or, The Whim-Whams 
and Opinions of LAuNcELoT LANGsrTarr, 
Esq. 

Bracebridge Hall; or, The Hu- 

mourists. 

_Astoria 5 or, Anecdotes of an Enter- 

prise beyond the Rocky Mountains. 


— Wolfert’s Roost, and other Tales. 


Lives of 


LAMB (Charles). 
With a Portrait. 


—— Last Essays of Elia. 
—— Eliana. With Biographical Sketch. 


Essays of Elia, 


MARRYAT (Captain). 
the Three Cutters. 
the Author, 


. Pirate and 
With a Memoir of 


OVP 235 a) 


The only authorised Edition; no others published in England contain 
the Derivations and Etymological Notes of Dr. Mahn, who 
devoted several years to this portion of the Work. 


WEHBSTER’S DICTIONARY 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Thoroughly revised and improved by CHAUNCEY A. GooprRIcH, D.D., LL.D., 
and NoaH Porter, D.D., of Yale College. 


THE GUINEA DICTIONARY. 


New Edition [1880], with a Supplement of upwards of 4600 New Words and 
Meanings. 


1628 Pages. 3000 Illustrations. 
The features of this volume, which render it perhaps the most useful 


Dictionary for general reference extant, as it is undoubtedly one of the cheapest 
books ever published, are as follows :— 


1. COMPLETENESS.—It contains 114,000 words. 

. ACCURACY OF DEFINITION, 

» SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL TERMS. 

. ETYMOLOGY. 

THE ORTHOGRAPHY is based, as far as possible, on Fixed Principles. 
. PRONUNCIATION, 

. THE ILLUSTRATIVE CITATIONS. 

. THE SYNONYMS. 

9, THE ILLUSTRATIONS, which exceed 3000. 


oan Doa Pr w bd 


Cloth, 215. ; half-bound in calf, 30s. ; calf or half russia, 315. 6¢.; russia, 2/, 


With New Biographical Appendix, containing over 9700 Names. Fi 
THE COMPLETE DICTIONARY 


Contains, in addition to the above matter, several valuable Literary Appendices, 
and 70 extra pages of Illustrations, grouped and classified. 
1 vol. 1919 pages, cloth, 31s. 6d. 


‘ Certainly the best practical English Dictionary extant.'—Quwarterly Review, 1873. 


Prospectuses, with Specimen Pages, sent post free on application, 


** To be obtained through all Booksellers. 


Bohn’s Select Library of Standard Works. 


SOOOOD 


Price 1s. in paper covers, and 1s. 6d. in cloth. 
BAcon’s Essays. With Introduction and Notes. 


. Lessinc’s LAOKOON. Beasley’s Translation, revised, with Intro- 


duction, Notes, &c., by Edward Bell, M.A. 


. DANTE’s INFERNO. Translated, with Notes, by Rev. H. F. Cary. 
. GOETHE’S Faust. Part I. Translated, with Introduction, by 


Anna Swanwick. 


. GOETHE’S BoyHoop. Being Part I. of the Autobiography. 


Translated by J. Oxenford. 


. SCHILLER’S MARY STUART and THE MAID OF ORLEANS. Trans- 


lated by J. Mellish and Anna Swanwick. 


. THE QUEEN’S ENGLISH. By the late Dean Alford. 
. LIFE AND LABOURS OF THE LATE THOMAS BRASSEY. By Sir 


A. Helps, K.C.B. 


. PLATO’S DIALOGUE’S: The Apology—Crito—Phaedo—Protagoras. 


With Introductions. 


. MOLIERE’S PLays: The Miser—Tartuffe—The Shopkeeper turned 


Gentleman. With brief Memoir. 


. GOETHE’S REINEKE FOx, in English Hexameters. By A. Rogers. 
. OLIVER GOLDSMITH’S PLAYS. 

. LESSING’S PLAys : Nathan the Wise—Minna von Barnhelm. 

. PLAUTUS’S COMEDIES: Trinummus — Menaechmi — Aulularia — 


Captivi. 


. WATERLOO Days. By C. A. Eaton. With Preface and Notes by 


Edward Pell. 


. DEMOSTHENES—ON THE CROWN. Translated by C. Rann 


Kennedy. 


. THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 
. OLIVER CROMWELL. By Dr. Reinhold Pauli. 
. THE PERFECT LIFE. By Dr. Channing. Edited by his nephew, 


Rey. W. H. Channing. 


. LADIES IN PARLIAMENT, HORACE AT ATHENS and other pieces, 


by Sir George Otto Trevelyan, Bart. 


. DEFOE’S THE PLAGUE IN LONDON. 

. IRVING’S LIFE OF MAHOMET. 

. HORACE’S ODES, by various hands. [Out of print. 
. BURKE’S ESSAY ON ‘THE SUBLIME AND BEAUTIFUL.’ With 


Short Memoir. 


. HAUFF’S CARAVAN. 
. SHERIDAN’S PLAYS. 
27. DANTE’S PURGATORIO. ‘Translated by Cary. 


28. HARVEY’S TREATISE ON THE CIRCULATION OF THE BLOOD. 


9. CICERO’S FRIENDSHIP AND OLD AGE. 


Others in preparation. 


Strickland 
lives of the queens of 
England 
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